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TO 

THE    KING. 


SIR, 


ANIMATED  by  the  gracious  approba- 
tion, with  which  Your  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
receive  the  outUne  of  the  present  Work,  the  Editor 
was  encouraged  to  solicit  the  Royal  San6lion,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  every  resource,  both  native  and 
foreign  ;  with  a  view  to  render  the  Domestic  Ency- 
clbpcedia  worthy  of  the  attention,  and  patronage,  it 
rlow  claims  from  a  beneficent  Sovereign; 

If  the  numerous  useful  Fa6ls,  contained  in  these 
volumes,  have  been  carefully  selected  ;  if  the  vari- 
ous obje6ts  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy  have 
been  elucidated  with  new  and  interesting  discove- 
ries ;  if  the  Familiar  and  Commercial  Arts  have  also 
been  attended  to,  with  sufficient  precision  ;  and,  if 
the  Natural  History  of  Man,  Animals,  Vegetables, 
and  Minerals,  has  been  concisely  stated,  together 
VOL.  I.  a  with 
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with  the  economical  purposes  to  which  these  ohje6ls 
are  individually  subservient — the  Editor  will  not 
regret  such  deficiencies  as  may  be  discovered  in  the 
physiological  articles  occurring  in  this  Work  ;  be- 
cause he  could  not,  consistently,  extend  it  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits* 

May  Your  Majesty,  therefore,  continue  un- 
der the  tutelary  auspices  of  Providence  so  favoura- 
bly situated,  in  your  public  and  domestic  concerns, 
^s  to  bestow  occasionally  a  few  moments  of  leisure 
on  the  perusal  of  those  essential  topics,  on  which 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  your  brave  and  loyal 
subjedls  principally  depend  : — Such  is  the  unfeigned 
wish  and  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's 

most  dutiful 
and  most  humble  servant. 


A.  F.  M.  WILLICH. 

James-Sireet,  CovenL-Garden, 
May  I,  1802. 


PREFACE. 


AS  the  nature  and  pradical  tendency  of  the  Domes- 
tic ENCYCLOPiEDiA  liavc,  in  some  measure,  been  antici- 
pated, partly  in  the  prefixed  Title-page,  and  partly  in  the 
foregoing  Dedication,  a  few  remarks  on  the  origin  and  com- 
position  of  this  Work,  will  suffice  to  convince  the  indulgent 
Reader,  that  it  has  not  been  undertaken  v.'ith  a  view  merely 
to  increase  the  number  of  voluminous  works  already  extant, 
and  of  a  similar  complexion. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  rapid  succession 
of  Cyclopsedias,  and  Encyclopzedias,  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  often  are  more  dis- 
tinguished by  their  alluring  title-pages  than  by  their  intrin- 
sic merit,  affords  so  many  proofs  of  the  progress  of  Science 
and  Literature,  as  well  as  of  the  increasing  spirit  of  inquiry. 
This  conjedure,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful,  if  not  to- 
tally unfounded. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  the  Editors  of  these  bulky 
Compilations  have  directed  theirchief  attention  to  the  quan- 
tity of  materials,  rather  than  to  a  critical  seledion  oi  fa^lSf 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  works  have  been  con- 
dudcd  by  persons  better  qualified,  to  superintend  a  print- 
ing-office, or  a  bookseller's  shop,  than  to  arrange  or  explain 
the  immense  circle  of  the  Sciences  ;  and  that  the  auri  sacra 
fames  has  almost  uniformly  been  the  principal  objeft  of  these 
Speculators,  it  will  then  be  readily  allowed,  that  their  pro- 
dufrions  afford  only  negative  advantages  to  the  social 
world . 

Farther,  the  plurality  of  Readers  have  conceived  an  opi- 
nion, that,  by  the  possession  of  an  Encyclopsdia,  or  what  is 
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pre-eminent!}^  termed,  "  A  Didionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences," their  Hbrary,  ho'.vcver  deficient,  at  length  becomes 
complete.  But  those  who  are  only  in  a  shght  degree  acquainted 
with  the  gradual,  though  daily,  advancement  both  of  the  ab- 
struse and  pradical  Sciences,  will  not  be  disposed  to  harbour 
a  notion  alike  contraded,  and  fraught  with  consequences 
highly  detrimental  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Nay,  it 
may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  earlier  impressions 
of  books,  which  have  progressively  received  additions  and 
improvements,  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  latest 
publications  ;  because  they  are  comparatively  cheaper,  and 
fill  a  similar  space  £>n  the  shelves. — Such  arguments  may  sa- 
tisfy the  Antiquarian  Collecftor,  but  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  conviftion  of  intellis^ent  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  supply  the  Public  with  works 
professedly  commenced  on  a  more  economical  plan;  by 
abridging  the  labours  of  others.  Without  presuming  to  de- 
cide on  their  merits,  we  shall  quote  a  passage  occurring  in 
the  Preface  to  tlie  illustrious  Johnson's  Dictionary,  when 
he  compressed  his  bulky  folios,  or  quartos,  into  an  octavo 
form  :— "  For  these  purposes  (says  that  energetic  writer), 
many  dictionaries  have  been  written  by  different  authors, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  skill ;  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  fallen  into  my  hands,  by  which  even  the  lowest  expec- 
tations could  be  satisfied.  Some  of  their  authors  wanted  in- 
dustry, and  others  literature  :  some  knew  not  their  own  de- 
fers, and  others  were  too  idle  to  supply  them," 

In  regard  to  the  composition,  and  arrangement,  of  the  Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia,  many  circumstances  might  be 
pleaded,  by  v.'ay  of  apology,  for  occasional  inaccuracies  and 
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omissions  j  but,  in  a  Work,  consisting  chiefly  of  praftical  in- 
formation, and  containing,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of 
useful  fads  than  have  ever  appeared  in  the  compass  of  four 
moderate  volumes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  discreet  Reader 
will  naturally  be  inclined  to  qualify  his  striciures,  by  a  large 
share  of  candour  and  impartiality.  Conformably  to  his  original 
plan,  the  Editor  has  spared  no  pains,  trouble,  or  expence, 
to  render  this  Ecommical  Didionary  as  complete  as  the  pre- 
sent advancement  of  Agriculture,  Gardening,  of  the  Fami- 
liar Arts  and  Manufadures,  as  well  as  the  imperfed  state  of 
Medical  Science,  would  respediively  admit.  Many  subjects, 
indeed,  might  have  been  extended  to  greater  length,  and 
others  considerably  abridged,  had  these  volumes  been  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  the  use  of  either  town  or  country- 
readers.  Such,  however,  was  not  his  design  ;  as  the  Work 
now  submitted  to  the  Public,  includes  almost  every  objed, 
more  or  less  connected  with  Rural,  Domestic,  and  Animal 
Economy.  Hence,  the  inquisitive  Reader  will  find  nume- 
rous experiments  related,  many  hundreds  of  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  published  in  the  English  language.  Thus, 
the  Editor  has  availed  himself  of  such  resources  as  have  en- 
abled him  to  elicite  substitutes  for  the  most  essential  as  well 
as  the  most  expensive  articles  of  consumption,  or  conveni- 
ence ;  for  instance,  those  of  Bread,  Beer,  Spirits,  Wine,  &c. 
To  facilitate  the  mode  of  consulting  this  Work,  a  Table 
of  Contents,  and  an  Index  to  the  corresponding  Synonyms, 
or  inversions  of  terms,  have  been  prefixed  to  each  volume  ^ 
though  a  few  provincial  or  vernacular  names,  which  are  now 
obsolete,  have  purposely  been  omitted,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition : — for  such  references  as  have  acci- 
dentally been  overlooked  in  the  body  of  the  alphabet,  where 
fio  explanation  should  appear  on  the  subjedl,  the  Reader  is 
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requested  to  resort  to  the  Supplement,  commencing  p,  387 
of  the  Fourth  Volume.  ,     -r  ,-.      u     \A 

It  will  not,  however,  be  cpeded  that  the  Editor  should 
be  responsible  for  lUe  accuracy  of  the  result  of  those  Ex- 
pcriments,  which  he  has  faithfully  reported  on  the  authority 
of  others,  whose  names  have  been  quoted  on  almost  every 
occasion  ;  but,  in  various  instances  where  no  vouchers  havp 
been  adduced,  the  facls  are  either  self-evident,  or  the  ac- 
count  of  the  subjed  is  given  with  a  degree  of  diffidence, 
to  induce  attentive  readers  to  farther  investigation. 

Although  the  Editor  has,  in  the  commencement  of  this 
arduous  task,  inserted  the  Latin  names  of  subjeds  in  alphar 
betical  order,  and  referred  thence  to  the  appropriate  English 
terms ;  yet,  as  such  troublesome  method  promised  no  real 
advantage,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  subjoin 
to  the  Fourth  Volume  a  complete  Index  to  the  Latin  Names 
of  Plants,  Animals,  Minerals,  Diseases,  and  other  subjeds 
occurring  tbrmighotit  this  Work. 

Lastly,  as  numerous  useful  and  valuable  suggestions, 
conneded  with  particular  subjedls,  are  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  this  Alphabetical  Manual,  it  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  conclude  with  a  General  Index  of  Reference,  both 
for  Economical  and  Medical  purposes;  which  is  accordingly 
subjoined  to  the  Fourth  Volume  :  thus,  the  Reader  will  be 
enabled  to  find,  at  one  view,  whatever  relates  to  the  article 
under  consideration ;  an  advantage  which  few  works  of  a 
similar  nature  afford,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended 
with  good  efTeds. 

**  JVle  talulis  tsf  pi6iuris  domum  tuam  circumda,  sed  temper cmtiam 
ipsam  depinge.  Illud  en'im  alienum  est,  et  oculorum  modo  jucunda 
prtesti<iiatio :  hoc  vera  inddibUis,  aternusque  domui  ornatiis  existit." 
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Abele.tree  ;  see  Poplar,  the 
White. 

Acetite  of  Copper  ;  see  Ver- 
digrease. 

Agio ;  see  Bank. 

Argentine,  the  Common  ;  see 
Thistle,  the  Cotton. 

Agriculture  ;  see  Husbandry. 

Ale-hoof  ;   see  Ground-Ivy. 

Almond-leaved  Willow ;  see 
Willow. 

Alpine  Bistort ;  see  Bistort, 
the  Small. 

Apoplexy,  in  Farriery  ;  see 
Staggers. 

Apple-Quince  ;   see  Quince. 

-Rose;   see  Rose. 

-tree,  Coccus ;  see  Coccus. 

Arbutus,  the  Black-berried  Al- 
pine ;  see  Strawberry-tree. 

Arcell  ;  sec  Liverwort,  the 
Dark -coloured. 

Archangel,  the  Red  ;  see  Dead- 
nettle. 

Archangel,  the  White ;  see 
Dead-nettle. 

Argol  ;   see  Orchal. 

Arrow-grass  ;  see  Barilla. 

Ash-weed  ;  see  Goutweed. 

Asp  ;  see  Poplar. 

Asthma,  in  Farriery  ;  see 
Cough. 

Balass ;  see  Ruby. 

Balm  of  Gilead  ;  see  Gilead. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba  ;  see  Co- 
paiba. 

Balsamine-sage  ;  see  Sage. 

Bank-cresses :  see  Mustard,  the 
Common  Hedge. 


Banstickle  ;     see    Stickleback, 
the  Common. 

Barley-big  ;  see  Eere. 

Bastard-cress  ;  see  Mithridate- 
mustard. 

Bastard  Saffron  ;  ^ee  Safflower. 

Bath-cheese  ;    see   Cheese   (in 
Supplem.j 

Beach-sumach  ;  see  Sumach,  the 
Narrow- leaved. 

Bear-berries,    or  Bear-whortlc- 
berries  ;  see  Strawberry-tree. 

Beetle  ;  see  Chafer. 

Bidet  ;  see  Water-closet. 

Bird-grass  ;  see  Meadow-grass, 
the  Roughish. 

Bird's -foot  Trefoil  ;    see    Tre- 
foil, the  Common  Bird's-foot. 

Bites  of  Dogs ;  see  Dog. 

Bitter-apple  ;  see  Cucumber. 

Blackberry-bearing  Alder  ;  see 
Alder  Buckthorn. 

Bhck-legs  ;  see  Quarter-evil. 

Black-thorn  ;  see  Sloe-tree. 

Bladder,   in    Horses  ;  see  Dia- 
betes and  Strangury  (in  Supplem.) 

Bladder  Campion  ;  see  Spatling 
Poppy. 

Bladder-locks ;    see  Sea-wrack, 
the  Esculent. 

Blessed-thistle  ;   see  Thistle. 

Blowing  of  Fish  ;  see  Fish. 

Blue  Hawk  ;    see  Hen-harrier, 

Blue  Ink  ;  see  Ink. 

Branks  ;  see  Buck -wheat. 

Breeze  ;  see  Gad-fly. 

Brimstone  ;  see  Sulphur. 

Britith  Viper  ;  see   Viper,  the 
Common, 

Broken- 
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Broken-'w^nd  ;  see  Wind. 

Bruisewort  ;  see  Soapwort,  the 
Common. 

Brussels-Carpet  ;  see  Carpet. 

Buck  ;  see  Deer. 

Bucket  ;  see  Well. 

Bugloss,  the  Greater  Garden  ; 
see  Alkanet. 

Bulbous  Crow. foot ;  see  Crow- 
foot. 

BuUace-plum  ;  see  Plum-tree. 

Bunt  ;  sec  Puff-ball,  the  Com- 
mon. 

Burn-baiting  ;  see  Burning  of 
Land. 

Burnet- rose  ;  see  Rose. 

Bur-reed ;  see  Bur-weed  (in 
Supplem.) 

Cabbage-lettuce  ;    see  Lettuce. 

Cacao-tree  ;  see  Chocolate- tree 
(In  Supplem.) 

Calabash  ;  see  Gourd. 

Calaguala  ;  see  Cough. 

Cam-ho-tea  :  see  Tea-tree. 


Canal-coal  ;  see  Coa!. 

Carolina-poplar  ;  sec  Poplar, 

Caroline-thistle  ;  see  Carlincr 

Carrion-crow  ;  see  Crow. 

Case-charr  ;  see  Charr, 

Catch -fly  ;  see  Fly,  the  Catch. 

Cat's. foot  ;  see  Cud. weed. 

Chagreen  ;  see  Shagreen. 

Channel  ;  see  Kennel. 

Chedder-cheese ;  see  Cheese. 

Cheshire-cheese  ;  see  Cheese. 

Childing-pink ;  see   Pink. 

Chili-strawberry  ;  see  Straw- 
berry. 

Chimney-swallow  ;  see  SwaL 
low,    the  Common. 

China  Orange  ;  see  Orange. 

Chirurgeon  ;  see  Surgeon. 

Chive,  or  Chived  -garlic  ;  sec- 
Garlic. 

Chronology  :  see  Kalendar. 

Cider  ;  see    Cyder. 

Cieling  ;  see  Ceiling. 
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ERRATA  ET  COPvRlGENDA. 


5,  Col.  ] ,  line  22,  for  were,  read,  was. 

•  27, 1, 4,  zi'icr  Betula,   add,  alnus. 

•  29, 1, 45,  for  Salop,  read,  Salep. 

•  31, 1, 25,  after  The,   add,  Red. 

■  40, 1, 26,  for  media],  read,  medical. 

■  5g, 1, 9,  for  Beattie,  read,  Battie. 

•  75, 2, 46,  for  Indus,  read  Indicus. 

•  7Q> l» 1>  for  Spurg,  read.  Spurge. 

•  94,  ■  1,  . 43,  dele,  Arul-is,  see  Cress. 

■  1J5, 1, 25,  for  Assimulation,  read  AssiMiLATrosr. 

■  130, 2, 5,  for  scolo  hen  drum,  read,  scolopendrium. 

■  136, 1, 20  and  21,  dele,  see  Divinatio  v,  and  iSTE- 

cromancy. 

■  137,  ■'  ■-      1, 43,  forCLAiRULT,  read,  Clairault. 

■143, 1, 45,  for  Brewixg,  read.  Beer. 

■  146, 2, 4,  for  obtaining,  read,  curing. 

•  161, 1,  ■ 32,  for  Golden  Fish,  read,  GoLn-Fisir. 

■  162,  '  2,  ■ 33,  tor  Glass-wreck,  read.  Grass-wrack. 

.  178, 2, 16,  after  latter,  add,  are. 

202, 1, 34,  after  Ficia,  add,  fala. 

■  236, 1, 45,  read  Viper-broth. 

•  239,  — —  2, 3,  for  hederaca,  read,  hederacea. 

■257, 2, 31,  after  Bill,  add,  or  Note  of  Hand. 

290, 2, 17,  for,  by  these,  read,  these,  by  &rc. 

•293, 1, -32,  dele  Dragon's  Blood,  seeDRAGOK. 

■  "^99) 1> 44  and  45,  for  implements  of  restoration  from 

Drowning,  read,  Instruments  for  reco- 
vering the  drowned, 

■  303, 1, 13,  for  last,  read,   1800. 

■  321,  ■  1, 2,  for  Lenetivc,  read,  Lenitive. 

■  »^'.    •  il'. ■    4,  for  rosin,  read,  resin. 

332, 2, 20,  for  Oragc,  read,  Orache. 

■  335, 2,  ■  '      ■■  45,  for  yellow,  read,  paJe. 

•  337, 2, 41,  read,  art  of  breeding,  &c. 

•  370,  -^-  1, 46,  read.  Wild-vine. 

•  377, 1, 14,  read,  the  rind  soon  cracks. 

•  id.    -     -  2, 22,  read,  of  this  volume. 

■  387, 1, 33,  for  end,  read,  ends. 

.  427, 2,  • 39,  read,  canariensis. 

•  494, 2, 6,  for  cartaligenous,  read,  cartilaginous, 

.  509,  --~.  1, 6,  for  fifteen,  read,  thirty.     , 
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ABD 

ABDOMEN,  or  the  lower  belly, 
is  one  of  the  most  important 
regions  of  the  human  body,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  various  contents, 
but  also  from  its  exposed  situation. 

Altliough,  to  give  a  stri6tly  ana- 
tomical description  of  the  ditferent 
parts  composing  the  admirable  fa- 
bric of  the  animal  frame,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  tlie  plan  of  this  work, 
yet,  where  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
tlie  body  are  essentially  concerned, 
we  propose  to  add  a  distindt  expla- 
nation of  tlie  organs  liable  to  injury, 
and,  occasionally,  to  point  out  tlieir 
proper  management  in  a  healthy 
state,  together  with  a  few  hints  for 
treating  complaints,  tlie^  source  of 
which  is  frequently  not  suspefted. 

The  abdomen  extends,  longitudi- 
nally, from  tliat  cavity,  or  hollow, 
which  is  usually  called  the  pit  of  tlie 
stomach,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  :  it  is  defended,  in  front,  by 
the  abdominal  muscles ;  behind,  by 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back ;  and,  on 
bodi  sides,  by  the  false  ribs. 

Instead  of  peiplexing  the  reader 
with  a  minute  account  of  the  three 
regions,  into  wluch  tlie  lower  belly 
is  divided  by  anatomists,  namely, 
the  upper,  or  epigastric ;  tlie  mid- 
dle, or  umliLkaL  j  and  the  lower, 
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or  hypogastric  region  ;  we  shall  ra- 
ther proceed  to  examine  tlieir  dif- 
ferent contents. 

In  the  first  place.  It  desenes  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  whole  intes- 
tinal canal  forms  one  continued  tube, 
of  greater  or  less  capacity,  beginning 
with  the  stomach,  and  terminating 
at  the  anus.  This  canal  Is,  gene- 
rally, six  times  tlie  length  of  tlie 
whole  human  subject.  In  proportion 
to  the  person's  stature,  and  is  by 
Nature  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts ;  namely,  the  anterior,  or  up- 
jjermost,  that  is  next  to  the  sto- 
mach, comprizing  what  are  called 
the  thin,  or  small  intestines,  which 
fill  the  middle,  or  fore  parts,  of  die 
belly  ;  and  the  posterior,  or  lower- 
most, where  we  find  tlie  large  Intes- 
tines occupying  die  sides,  and  boUj 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  tliat 
cavity.  The  former  are  again  di- 
vided into  the  duodenum ,  or  twelve- 
inch  gut ;  tlie  jejunum,  or  empty 
gut,  and  tiie  ileum,  or  crooked  gut ; 
and  the  latter,  or  larger  portion, 
into  the  coecum,  or  blind  gut ;  the 
colon,  or  hoUow  gut,  being  the 
largest  of  all  the  intestines  ;  and 
tlie  redium.,  or  die  straight  excretory 
gut,  which  terminates  in  the  anus. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  we  ob- 
^  lerve 
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Serve  its  viscera  and  intestines  in  the 
following  situation :  after  having  re- 
moved the  skin  and  the  muscles, 
ve  discover  the  peritoneum,  or  a 
membrane  which  envelopes  all  the 
%nscera  of  the  lower  belly.  This 
being  divided,  the  omentum,  or 
ca\Yl,  appears  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  intestines,  which  are 
likewise  seen  in  a  moist  and  loose 
state,  making  numerous  windings 
through  the  whole  cavity.  •  The  vi- 
scera next  present  themsehes  in 
this  order :  orj  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  belly,  namely,  under  the 
midriff,  towards  tlie  middle,  but 
rather  inclining  to  tiie  right  side, 
lies  the  liver,  and  near  its  concave 
surface  is  tlie  gall-bladder  j  some- 
"what  to  the  left  is  tlie  stomach,  and 
laterally,  contiguous  to  it,  tlie  spleen. 
The  kidneys  are  placed  about  tlie 
middle  of  tlie  lumbar  region,  or 
the  loins,  while  the  urinary  bladder, 
land  the  parts  of  generation,  are  si- 
tuated in  the  lower  division  of  the 
belly  J  in  that  bon)'-  cavity  which  is 
denominated  tlie  pelvis,  or  bason, 
and  the  sides  of  which  form  what 
are  commonly  called  the  hips. 

Tlie  situation  of  these  parts, 
however,  in  a  natural  state,  fre- 
quend}'  undergoes  considerable  va- 
riations, especially  that  of  tlie  liver, 
tlie  stomach,  and  the  spleen :  and 
these  deviations,  being  produced  by 
various  causes,  as  by  a  different 
posture  of  the  whole  body  ;  disten- 
tion of  the  stomach  with  an  unusual 
quantity  of  food,  either  in  a  solid  or 
liquid  form ;  or,  lastly,  dunng  preg- 
nancy ;  hence  it  may  be  miderstood 
that,  with  every  preternatural  change 
of  their  respedtive  positions,  there 
may  arise  ruptures,  spasmodic  con- 
traftions,  callosities,  accumulations 
of  water,  called  dropsy,  and  many 
similar  complaints.  To  prevent  such 
disastrous  consequences,  we  caimot 
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too  strongly  inculcate  the  necessity 
of  observing  stiift' temperance,  par- 
ticularly with  respeft  to  food,  drink, 
and  exercise.  Tiiis  proposition  may 
be  rendered  more  evident,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  experience  of  those 
Europeans,  who  have  long  resided 
in  warm  climates,  and  prudently 
restrained  their  sensual  appetites  j 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  have 
seldom  been  attacked  witli  diseases 
of  the  liver ;  an  organ  which  cannot 
fail  to  become  a  prey  to  an  irregular 
mode  of  living. 

The  intestines  have  certain  gene- 
ral charaders,  tliough  each  of  them 
manifests  its  peculiarities.  In  the 
former  respeft,  we  find  that  they 
are  all  connefted  with  the  vertebrae, 
by  means  of  the  mesentery ;  tliat 
each  of  them  consists  of  different 
membranes,  the  innermost  coat  of 
which  terminates  in  tlie  intestinal 
canal  itself,  and  forms  semi-lunar  . 
valves,  inclining  towards  each  other, 
contrafting  the  tube  of  that  passage, 
and  often  appearing  in  several  parts 
more  numerous  and  conspicuous 
than  in  others.  Each  gut  is,  far- 
ther, provided  with  small  glands, 
for  tlie  secretion  of  a  viscid  humour, 
and  many  small  vessels  for  die  ab- 
sorption of  certain  fluids.  Lastly, 
all  intestines  possess,  in  common,  a 
certain  creeping,  called  the  peris- 
taltic, or  vermicular  motion  ;  which 
16  occasioned  by  the  contraftion  of 
their  miiscular  fibres,  operating  in 
a  spiral  direction,  or  obliquely  from 
the  up^xir  towards  the  lo'^er  parts  j 
and  they  are  thus  liable  to  alternate 
contortions  in  tlieir  respective  situ- 
ations. This  curious  phenomenoa 
may  be  clearly  perceived  for  some 
time  after  death,  and  especially  in  an 
animal  recently  opened. 
•  By  inverting  tliis  motion  of  tlie 
stomach  and  bowels,  an  effect  which 
may  be  produced  by  certain  stimu- 
lating 
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latin^  medicines,  for  instance,  ipeca- 
cuanha, as  well  as  by  a  local  irrita- 
tion of  tlie  fauces,  it  wijl  be  easily 
Understood,  tliat  eithern:msea  or  vo- 
miting will  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence, according  to  the  different 
degi-ees  of  tlie  stimulus  a])plied. 

The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are, 
in  common  with  otlier  parts  of  the 
body,  liable  to  a  variety  of  disorders ; 
the  most  formidable  of  which,  are 
tliose  arising  from  inflammation. 

An  inflammation  of  the  liver,  hi- 
therto supposed  by  the  generality  of 
physicians  to  be  a  very  rare  disease, 
has  by  a  late  French  writer,  M.  Fer- 
REiN,  been  afiirmed  to  be  of  all  dis- 
eases the  most  frequent,  and  least 
understood.  It  often  occasions  other 
lasting  and  dangerous  diseases ;  and, 
even  \\-hen  removed,  unless  proper 
precautions  be  observed,  is  liable 
to  return.     See  the  article  Liver. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mations of  the  lower  belly  are,  pain 
attended  with  fever ;  but  these  are 
'  by  no  means  a  necessary  conse- 
quence 3  as  in  this,  and  otlier  dis- 
eases of  the  Animid  Economy,  a 
slight  degree  of  inflammation  may 
prevail,  unacconipanied  either  by 
febrile  symptoms,  or  considerable 
pain.  The  mode  of  discovering  the 
existence  of  inflammation  is,  to  press 
with  the  tip  of  the  flnger  on  the  seat 
of  the  complaint ;  and,  if  the  viscera 
be  inflamed,  the  pain  will  be  increas- 
ed in  such  manner,  as  when  we 
touch  a  braised  or  tender  part.  For 
the  treatment  of  tliis  dangerous  af- 
fe6tion,  we  must  refer  tlie  reader  to 
the  article  Inflammation. 

In  order  to  proteft  the  tender  parts 
we  have  now  described,  from  exter- 
nal injury,  every  judicious  person 
will  admit  the  necessity  of  adopting 
such  a  dress,  as  is  best  calailated  to 
answer  tliis  useful  purpose.  Hence, 
no  whalebone,  or  other  stays  tightly 
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laced,  should  be  woth  by  women, 
nor  high  and  sti'aight  waistbands  be 
suffered  to  impede  the  free  action  of 
the  bowels,  either  in  boys  or  men. 
It  is  indeed  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  the  present  generation  can 
enjoy  tlte  ease  and  comforts  of  their 
less  fashionable,  though  more  pru- 
dent, forefathers,  so  long  as  manljind 
continue  to  encourage  tliose  customs 
and  habits,  which  almost  every  body 
deprecates,  but  which  few  have  the 
resolution  either  to  oppose  or  aban- 
don. 

AHes.  See  Fir-tree,  or  Finns 
Abies,  L. 

ABLUTION,  in  its  literal  sig- 
nification, implies  washing,  and  is 
usually  confined  to  purification  by 
the  aid  of  water ;  but  may  also  be 
applied  to  cleansing,  or  washing  with 
any  otlier  pure  liquid.  It  is  a  term 
well  known  in  the  religious  world. 
As  a  practice,  its  antiquity  is  co-eval 
\nth  the  first  institution  of  religious 
ceremonies. 

Ablutions  were,  on  various  occa- 
sions, enjoined  by  tlie  Jewish  Legis- 
lator. The  Mahometijns  frequently 
have  recourse  to  theni  in  the  cele- 
bration of  those  rites  prescribed  in 
the  Alcoran ;  and  they  form  no  in- 
considerable part  in  the  established 
religion  of  almost  every  nation. 

Egyptians,  Grecians,  Romans,  Sy- 
rians, Cophts,  Jews,  Christians,  &c. 
all  admit  them,  as  forming  a  part  of 
tlieir  ceremonials  ;  by  total  or  partial 
immersion  of  tlie  body,  by  sprink- 
lings in  baptism,  and  so  fortli. 

But,  though  used  in  some  measure 
symbolically,  or  as  emblems  of  that 
inward  purity  requisite  to  the  dis- 
charge of  dutv,  among  the  faithful 
disciples  of  religious  institutions,  yet 
the  importance  of  ablutions  is  very 
considerable,  when  viewed  in  a  phy- 
sical sense,  as  being  instrumental  to 
preserve  health  and  beauty,  and  not 
B  a  only 
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only  to  prevent,  but  in  many  cases 
to  remove,  disease.  See  tliis  subject 
under  the  articles  Bathing  and 
Washing. 

ABORTION,  or  miscarriage,  is, 
in  modem  times,  justly  considered 
as  a  misfortune ;  though  the  detest- 
able and  unnatural  vice  of  procuring 
it  by  art,  was  connived  at  by  tlie 
ancient  Romans ;  whose  disgracefiil 
fall,  as  a  nation,  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed  to  their  luxu- 
rious manners,  and  immoral  habits. 

As  the  history  of  this  subje6t  is 
rather  disgusting  than  instru6tive, 
we  shall  proceed  to  state  matters  of 
a  more  usefid  tendency:  we  may, 
however,  previously  observe,  that 
those  enemies  of  human  nature,  who 
attempt  to  procure  artificial  abortion, 
generally  experience  eitlier  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  this  outrage,  by  the 
fatal  consequences  wliich  often  de- 
stroy both  mother  and  child,  or  not 
less  frequently  all  the  powers  of  art 
prove  ineffe6tual,  and  the  abandoned 
creature  is  tormented  only  with  bit- 
ter remorse. 

Weakly  and  irritable,  hysterical, 
passionate,  and  especially  voluptuous 
women  of  a  plethoric  habit,  are  most 
liable  to  miscarriage ;  though  it  may 
also  happen  from  a  general  defeftive 
constitution,  or  rather  from  a  mal- 
conformation  of  the  sexual  organs. 
The  most  frequent  causes  of  abor- 
tion, however,  are,  tlie  depressing 
passions,  such  as  grief  and  fearj 
debility  of  the  motlier,  cspecuilly  if 
occasioned  by  grent  loss  of  blood; 
violent  exercise  of  every  kind,  but 
particularly  sudden  stooping,  and 
lifting  weiglus ;  all  diseases  which 
agitate  the  whole  frame,  as  fevers, 
convulsive  fits,  and  cougliing;  as 
well  as  falls  and  blows  on  tlie  abdo- 
men ;  an  indolent  and  irregular  mode 
of  hving,  whether  too  high,  or  on 
too  poor  sxistenanee  j  and  sometimes 
even  offensive  smells. 
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Tlie  symptoms  indicating  abor-- 
tion  are,  cold  shiverings  of  short 
duration;  nausea  seldom  accompa- 
nied witli  vomiting ;  pain  about  tlie 
loins,  but  more  frequently  in  tlie 
abdomen,  below  the  navel,  and  in 
tlie  thighs;  depression  and  softness 
of  tlie  breasts  ;  palpitation  of  the 
limbs,  and  more  especially  of  the 
heart ;  sinking  of  the  lower  belly  ; 
and  a  discharge,  of  various  appeai- 
ance,  from  the  uterus. 

One  of  tlie  most  general  expedi- 
ents adopted  to  prevent  a  miscar- 
riage, has  been  periodical  blood- 
letting, either  from  tlie  arm  or  foot ; 
Mhich,  in  plethoric  constitutions, 
has  sometimes  been  carried  to  such 
excess,  as  to  be  repeated  every 
month,  during  pregnancy.  This 
pra6lice,  however,  so  prevalent  in 
France  and  Germany,  is  hazardous, 
and  liable  to  many  strong  objections  j 
for,  as  abortions  most  generally  oc- 
cur in  debilitated  and  nervous  wo- 
men, such  losses  of  die  vital  fluid 
cannot  but  be  attended  whh.  detri- 
mental efteds.  According  to  tlie 
opinion  of  experienced  prattitioners, 
bleeding  is  advisable  only  in  cases 
where  particular  circumstances  con- 
cur to  render  such  a  diminution  ne- 
cessary, and  even  tlien,  two  small 
venaesettions,  from  four  to  five 
ounces  each,  within  tlie  space  of 
four  or  six  days,  are  generally  sutfi- 
cient  to  obviate  the  most  urgent 
symptoms. 

The  most  efl'eclual  method  of 
prc^•enting  such  accidents,  consists 
in  a  regular  mode  of  life  previous  to 
pregnancy,  occasionally  aided  by 
bracing  remedies,  such  as  the  cold 
bath,  moderate  exercise  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  the  use  of  mineral 
waters;  in  short,  all  those  means 
which  tend  to  comitcract  nervous 
and  hysteric  debility,  or,  in  other 
words,  winch  are  proper  for  inritable 
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liabits.  Yet  the  striftest  observance 
of  dietetic  rules  will  not  be  attended 
with  the  desired  effect,  unless  the 
person  -who  is  desirous  of  becoming 
a  mother,  have  sufficient  resolution 
to  abstain  from  an  immoderate  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  pleasures.  These, 
indeed,  cannot  be  too  much  gTiarded 
against  in  a  married  state;  as  the 
contrary  praftice  seldom  fails  to  be 
attended  witli  the  most  melancholy 
consequences.  Hence  we  find,  that, 
in  certain  families  \\'here  tempei- 
ance  and  prudence  are  strictly  ob- 
sened,  a  noiscaxriage  is  a  rare 
event. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in 
which  mothers  are  constitutionally 
liable  to  abortion,  and  where  tlie 
combined  efforts  of  art  and  nature 
cannot  prevent  a  misfortune,  which 
not  only  in  a  remarkable  degree 
debilitates  the  constitution,  but  has 
also  a  tendency  to  return  on  a 
future  occasion.  The  most  critical 
periods  at  which  abortion  may  oc- 
cur, are  those  of  the  tliird,  fourtli, 
and  fifth  months  of  pregnancy ; 
■though  it  may  happen  sooner  or 
later.  If,  therefore,  a  woman  be 
affefted  \^'ith  a  violent  shooting 
pain  in  the  back,  extending  to  tlie 
uterus,  togetlier  M-itli  the  symptoms 
already  described,  it  v.'ill  be  neces- 
sar)--,  either  to  bleed  her,  if  she  be 
of  a  full  and  vigorous  habit,  or  to 
adopt  such  a  treatment  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  obviate  the  por- 
tending danger.  This  consists  in  a 
very  moderate,  and  chiefly  liquid, 
nourishment,  excluding  whatever 
may  rouse  and  irritate  tlie  system ; 
and  a  calm  and  composed  state  of 
body  and  mind  ;  so  tliat  to  prevent 
a  relapse  of  painful  symptoms,  she 
must  sometimes  keep  her  bed  for 
several  weeks  or  months  together. 
Cataplasms  applied  to  the  pit  of  tlie 
stomach,  and  opiates,  may  occasion- 
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ally  become  necessary ;  but  the  lat- 
ter ought  never  to  be  resorted  to, 
witliout  proper  medical  advice  ;  for 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  tamper- 
ing with  laudanum,  or  similar  me- 
dicines, has  often  been  produftive 
of  irreparable  mischief.  According 
to  the  uniform  experience  of  pro- 
fessional men,  however,  tlie  last- 
mentioned  remedy  may  with  more 
safety,  and  greater  advantage,  be 
employed  in  the  form  of  clysters. 
Thus,  we  may  confidently  say,  tliat 
an  injeftion  composed  of  six  ounces, 
or  a  tea-cup  full  of  cold  chamomile- 
tea,  and  fifty  drops  of  laudanum, 
every  other  night,  or,  according  to 
circumstances,  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, has  been  attended  with 
tlie  happiest  effefts,  especially  if,  in 
the  intermediate  days,  when  neces- 
sar)',  an  emollient  clyster  were  ad- 
ministered, witli  a  view  to  relieve 
costiveness.  We  cannot,  at  tlie 
same  time,  too  seriously  deprecate 
the  custom  of  tampering  \^'ith  laxa- 
tives taken  by  tlie  mouth ;  a  custom 
very  prevalent  among  tlie  A^lgar, 
who  are  not  aware  of  tlie  injury 
tliereby  inflifted  upon  their  disor- 
dered constitutions. 

With  respeft  to  the  concomitant 
affeftions  of  pregnancy,  we  must  be 
ver}-^  concise. — The  pain  in  the  head, 
and  tooth-ach,  may,  in  general,  be 
relieved  by  a  cool  regimen ;  an 
emollient  diet,  chiefly  consisting  of 
mucilaginous  and  subacid  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  fruit  boiled  in  milk, 
artichokes,  asparagus,  parsnips,  spi- 
nage,  &c.  aided  by  diluent  drinks 
made  of  rice,  barley,  sago,  the 
aiTow-root,  and  similar  vegetables ; 
keeping  tlie  legs  and  feet  sufficiently 
warm,  and  occasionally  soaking 
them  in  tepid  water;  shaving  the 
head,  and  wasfifng  it  witli  diluted 
vinegar.  If  these  ^tnpte  means  do 
not  prove  successful,  blefcding  with 
£  3  leeches 
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leeches  on  the  temples,  or  even 
opening  the  jugiilnr  vein,  will  some- 
times become  necessary,  especially 
in  plethoric  and  bilious  iemales.  Be- 
side these  remedies,  a  blister  applied 
to  the  neck  behind  tlie  ears,  or  to 
the  part  most  sensibly  affetted,  is 
often  of  great  service;  tliough,  in 
urgent  cases,  ihis  application  should 
cover  the  whole  head.  In  full  and 
robust  habits,  issues  are  eminently 
useful,  while  the  bowels  should  be 
regvilarly  opened  by  tJie  raUdest  pur- 
gatives. Sometimes,  however,  the 
simple  external  application  of  a  few 
drops  of  cajcput,  jiiniper,  or  any 
other  esseuti:;!  oil,  operates  like  a 
charm,  in  removing  either  tlie  tootli- 
ach,  or  violent  pains  of  tlie  head. 
In  all  the  complaints  of  pregnant 
women,  arising  from  too  prevailing 
an  acidity,  such  as  heart-burn,  vo- 
miting, cough  upon  taking  food, 
and  that  feverish,  restless  state,  so 
common  in  the  latter  period  of  preg- 
nancy, Dr.  John  Sims  directs  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  following 
mixture  to  be  taken,  either  occa- 
sionally, or,  when  the  symptoms 
are  continual,  after  every  meal :  viz. 
one  drachm  of  calcined  magnesia, 
five  ounces  and  a  half  of  pure  wa- 
ter, three  drachms  of  the  spirit  of 
citmamon,  and  one  drachm  of  tlie 
water  of  pure  ammonia.  Magnesia 
has  long  been  a  celebrated  remedy 
for  these  complaints  ;  but  the  most 
etficacious  ingredient  in  the  pre- 
scription, is  the  pure  ammonia,  as 
tlie  effeft  will  be  nearly  the  same 
■witli  tlie  omission  of  the  niagnesia, 
which,  without  the  ammonia,  is  of 
inferior  efficacy.  This  judicious 
physician  farther  remarks,  that  the 
vomiting,  which  occm's  in  early 
pregnancy,  seldom  ai'ises  from,  or 
is  comie^Sted  with,  acidity ;  and  that 
the  remedy  betore  specified  is,  in 
^at  case,  not  adiipted  to  the  pur- 
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pose,  when  such  vomiting  is  mo- 
derate, and  confined  to  the  eaily 
part  of  the  day,  it  appears  to  be  use- 
fiil ;  but  if  it  incessantly  continue 
for  many  days  together,  accompa- 
nied wiih  great  loss  of  strength, 
constant  thirst,  and  an  utter  inabi- 
hty  of  retaining  any  thing  on  the 
stomach,  in  this  state  Dr.  Sims  as- 
serts, that  the  most  eft'ectual  remedy 
is  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach ;  and  a  constant 
attention  to  diet,  that  tlie  patient 
may  swallow  nothing  which  has  a 
tendency  to  irritate  or  stimulate  the 
organs  of  digestion.  He  has  also 
found  it  of  the  greatest  semce  toallo  w 
no  other  drink  than  ass's  mUk,  and 
that  by  single  spoonfuls  only.  The 
use  of  leeches,  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  for  the  relief  of  vomit- 
ing, is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
state  of  pregnancy  ;  but  when  this 
sj^mptom  occurs  in  fevers,  or  is 
produced  in  consequence  of  talcing 
any  acrid  or  indigestible  substance, 
he  has  repeatedly  experienced  that 
their  application  in  tliose  cases  is  of 
equal  utility. 

ABRAUM,  in  natural  liistory,  is 
a  term  given  by  some  writers  to  a 
species  of  red  clay  found  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  used  by  our  aitizans 
to  impart  a  fine  red  colour  to  new 
mahogany  wood. 

ABRIDGEMENT,  is  the  art  of 
compres.shig  any  .species  of  literaiy 
composition,  so  as  to  convey  its  full 
and  complete  tenor  in  a  smaller 
compass  dian  the  original. 

The  talent  of  abridging  the  la- 
bours of  others,  and  of  communi- 
cating much  information  in  few 
words,  is  an  art  not  only  eminently 
useful  in  itself,  but  produ6tive  of 
great  advantages.  It  enables  the 
reader  to  take  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  those  suliie6ts, 
which,  in  a  more  dilfuse  form,  his 
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leisure  or  his  inclination  may  not 
permit  him  to  consult ;  while  it  ex- 
ercises tlie  mind  of  the  \\  riter  in  ha- 
bits of  close  reasoning  and  accurate 
investigation.  The  attention  which, 
in  works  of  a  complicated  or  exten- 
sive nature,  is  often  distra6ted  by 
brilliancy  of  stjde  or  variety  of  ma- 
terials, is,  by  a  short  and  faltlvful 
analysis,  fixed  to  the  merits  of  the 
subject,  and  to  die  tnidi  of  its  con- 
tents. Tlie  chief  end  of  abridging 
is  rather  to  convey  ideas,  than  mul- 
tiply words,  and  to  retrench  super- 
fluous expressions. 

To  offer  any  positive  instructions 
for  exercising  this  useful  and  valu- 
able talent,  is  almost  unnecessaiy ; 
since  taste,  judgment,  and  critical 
discernment,  are  die  safest  guides. 
A  few  suggestions,  however,  may 
afford  some  illustration  of  tlie  sub- 
eft. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  analysis 
of  abridgement  of  any  particular 
production,  it  wdl  be  requisite  to 
read  it  with  proper  attention ;  to 
examine  the  design  of  tl^e  author, 
and  to  discover  the  leading  features 
and  plan  of  die  whole.  Having  pe- 
rused and  digested  the  work,  it 
will  be  proper  to  transcribe  only 
such  parts  as  tend  to  convey  deiinite 
ideas,  or  explain  its  iniiiiediate  pur- 
pose ;  omitting  all  such  remarks  as 
are  either  inconsistent  with,  or  in- 
applicable to,  the  subjeft. 

In  works  of  a  more  abstmse  and 
comprehensive  nature,  it  will  be 
preferable  to  convey,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, die  exadl  expressions  of  the 
author)  but  in  those  of  a  lighter 
description,  such  as  works  of  ima- 
gination, public  lectures,  orations, 
essays,  &c.  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  oudine  of  the  substance  j 
widiout  direcdng  die  attention  to 
the  embellishments  of  style,  or  the 
«tru6ture  of  periods. 
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Abridgement  is  used  also  in  a 
more  circumscribed  sense;  to  sig- 
nify a  short  analysis  of  reference ; 
by  which,  fiom  a  few  abstracted 
particulars,  we  recur  to  any subjeCt 
which  has  been  either  negleCted  or 
forgotten  ;  and  thus  recall  it  to  our 
recollection.  This  is  particularly 
usefid  to  diose  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  literar)'^  pursuits,  as  it  preserves  a 
free  and  unfettered  apphcation. 

Works  of  histor}'-,  in  which  the 
leading  faCts  are  merely  detailed, 
are  often  happily  abridged  for  the 
use  of  the  student.  See  die  article 
Memorandum. 

ABSCESS  is  a  soft,  circumscribed 
tumor,  containing  matter,  generally 
attended  with  fluctuation,  and  some* 
times,  diough  not  always,  widi  con- 
siderable pain.  It  is  die  consequence 
of  some  previous  inflammation,  and 
is  often  a  critical  effort  of  Natm^e 
to  relieve  die  patient  from  superflu- 
ous or  noxious  humours,  and  to  re- 
move an  acute  disease. 

The  m.ode  of  treatment,  to  be 
adopted  in  die  cure  of  an  abscess, , 
will  be  to  assist  its  complete  suppu- 
ration, and  promote  a  free  discharge 
of  matter  j  for  which  pm-poses,  all 
remedies  that  have  a  tendency  to 
soften  the  skin,  and  encourage  per- 
spiration, are  eminendy  useful.  In 
langaiid  habits,  how  ever,  and  where 
the  suppuration  proceeds  but  slowly, 
it  will  soniedmes  be  necessary  to 
open  it  either  by  caustic  appHca- 
tions,  or  the  lancet. 

Warm  fomentations,  and  emol- 
lient cataplasms  made  eidier  with 
bread  and  milk,  or  oatmeal,  renew- 
ed several  times  a  day,  are  die  usual 
poukices  for  an  abscess.  In  large 
tumours,  from  wliich  the  discharge 
of  matter  has  been  considerable,  and 
especially  in  those  of  die  lower  ex- 
tremiues,  it  \\  iU  often  be  necessary 
to  ha^  e  recourse  to  such  internal  rq- 
B  4  medics 
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medics  as  may  strcngtlien  and  sup- 
port the  system.  Bark,  wine,  and, 
if  considerable  pain  or  irritation  pre- 
vail, opiates  judiciously  administer- 
ed, will  be  higlily  beneficial. 

After  an  abscess  has  been  opened, 
it  will  require  to  be  kept  clean,  and 
drest,  either  with  dry  lint,  or  some 
mild  digestive  ointment,  once  or' 
twice  a  day,  assisted  by  a  compress 
and  linen  bandage. 

Dr.  Hartung,  an  ingenious  phy- 
sician at  Erfurt,  in.  Germany,  has 
lately  proposed  a  plan  for  tlie  treat- 
ment of  abscesses}  which,  for  its 
simplicity  and  novelty,  is  worthy  of 
attention.  In  their  incipient  stage, 
he  recommends  the  frequent  appli- 
cation of  compresses  moistened  with 
simple  wuTm  water,  and  after  the 
suppuration  has  entirely  ceased,  the 
same  fluid  applied  in  a  cold  state,  in 
crder  to  strengtlaen  the  surrounding 
parts. 

Abscesses,  which  are  formed  on 
any  of  the  more  important  organs  of 
life,  such  as  the  brain,  tlie  lungs, 
liver,  &c^  are  particularly  to  be 
dreaded ;  as,  by  bursting,  and  dis- 
charging their  contents  into  the  con- 
tiguous cavities,  tliey  frequently  oc- 
casion instantaneous  deatli.  From 
negledt,  or  mismanagement,  ab- 
scesses sometimes  terminate  in  mor- 
tification, or  Gangrene ;  which  sub- 
jeft  will  be  fartlier  discussed  under 
tlae  head  of  Ikflammation, 

Absinthium  vulgare.  See  Arte- 
mlsin  AhsinthiuiTi ,  L.  orMuGwoKT. 

ABSTINENCE  may  be  defined, 
the  habit  of  refraining  from  what  is 
eitiaer  useful,  agreeable,  or  perni- 
cious ;  and  may  be  divided  into  ge- 
neral and  particular.  In  the  former 
sense,  it  may  sig-nify  a  certain  pri" 
vation,  whereby  the  senses  are  mor- 
tified, and  tlie  passions  restrained. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  confined  to  the 
exclusion  of  certain  substances,  at 
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stated  times  and  seasons,  In  com- 
pliance eitlier  with  tlie  customs  of 
particular  countries,  or  witli  reli- 
gious precepts.  There  is,  also,  an- 
otlier  sense,  in  which  tlie  term  absti- 
nence denotes  the  limitation  of  any 
usual  indulgence,  for  die  purpose  of 
preserving  health,  and  removing  tlie 
consequences  of  excess. 

In  the  religious  institutions  of  all 
countries,  we  find  many  regulations 
on  this  subjeft.  The  Mosaic  Law 
forbids  the  eating  of  animals  that 
were  strangled,  die  use  of  swine's; 
flesh,  the  exercise  of  daily  labour 
on  the  Sabbath,  &c.  The  Christian 
■system  more  particidarly  enjoins  die 
discipline  of  the  passions,  and  an 
absdnence  from  those  pleasures 
which  have  a  tendency  to  degrade 
our  nature.  In  England,  particular 
days  have  been  appointed,  called 
vigils  and  fasts,  in  which  flesh  is 
prohibited,  and  fish  enjoined  :  this, 
however,  being  more  a  political  re- 
stri6tion  than  a  religious  obligation, 
was  first  enafted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to 
encourage  our  fisheries. 

The  effe6Ls  of  abstinence  in  the 
preseiTation  of  health,  and  die  cure 
of  diseases,  are,  by  many  physici- 
ans, stated  to  be  remarkable.  Dr. 
E.  Miller,  of  New- York,  in  his 
Original  Observations,  relates  that, 
in  a  distri6t  of  die  United  States, 
which  is  particularly  obnoxious  to 
epidemic  diseases,  the  fet>rile  attack 
is  often  obviated  and  diminished  by 
a  rigid  ahslinence  from  food ;  and 
die  celebrated  Sydenham  declares, 
that  he  has  often  cured  the  sjnocha, 
or  inflammatory  fever,  and  other 
fevers,  byprescribiug  diluent  drinks, 
and  prohibiting  everj'  kind  of  ali- 
ment, even,  to  use  their  own  words, 
"  for  two  or  three  iknjs.'"  The  me- 
thod, in  this  respeft,  adopted  by 
Dr.  MiLLERj  wjis  to  comiuence  liis 

plan 
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plan  of  abstinence  on  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  indisposition,  and  continue 
it  on  some  occasions  for  <?  period  of 
twenty-four,  and  even  forty-eight, 
hours,  until  these  feelings  Imd  sub- 
sided, the  appetite  was  restored,  and 
the  calls  of  hunger  become  not  only 
frequent,  but  even  importunate. 
He  concludes  his  interesting  re- 
marks with  an  aphorism,  "  That  in 
those  particular  states  of  die  body, 
which  denote  tlie  approach,  and  at 
the  commencement,  of  acute  diseases, 
the  strict  obser\"ance  of  a  rigid  and 
continued  abstinence  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fe&s." — ^The  late  celebrated  author 
of  the  "  Elementa  Medednce,"  Dr. 
Brown,  has,  in  that  work,  parti- 
cularly enjoined  it,  as  one  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  stlienic,  or  in- 
flammatory diseases ;  and  he  de- 
clares tliat  the  cynanche  tonsillaris, 
or  inflammator}'  sore  throat,  and 
the  catarrh,  or  common  cold  at- 
tended with  hoarseness,  may  often 
be  cured  by  abstinence  alone. 

Men  of  genius,  and  persons  who 
lead  sedentary  lives,  are  more  espe- 
cially benefited  by  occasional  ab- 
stinence ;  as  these,  from  the  want 
of  vigorous  exercise,  and  their  in- 
tense application,  are  generally  the 
severest  sufferers  from  diseases  of 
repletion.  In  die  observance  of  the 
rules  of  abstinence,  due  attention 
must  always  be  paid  to  die  age, 
strength,  constitudon,  and  habit  of 
the  padent. 

With  regard  to  the  total  absti- 
nence of  the  sexes  from  sensual  grati- 
^cadons,  it  should  be  obser^■ed  in  this 
place,  that  it  may,  though  rarely, 
be  attended  widi  serious  effeftsj 
yet  these  seldom,  if  ever,  take  place 
in  those  who  hve  regularly,  and  do 
iiot  encourage  libidinous  ideas  j  and 
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tliat  both  males  and  females  would 
vmdoubtedly  derive  greater  benefit 
from  total  condnence,  dll  mairiage, 
than  by  an  indulgence  in  vcnery : 
in  die  former  case,  they  M'ould  not 
only  in  a  great  measure  contribute 
to  their  vigour  of  body  and  mind, 
but  also  to  die  prolongation  of  life. 

Of  the  brute  animals,  many  are 
remarkable  for  their  long  abstinence 
from  food,  such  as  die  serpent,  the 
ratde- snake,  tortoise,  bear,  dor- 
mouse, elephant,  &c. 

InsLinces  may  also  be  found,  of 
men  who  ha\e  been  abstemious  to 
a  degree  almost  incredible ;  and  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that, 
from  habit  and  use,  the  power  of 
abstinence  may  be  either  increased 
or  diminished.  Some  persons  will 
bear  the  attacks  of  hunger  without 
any  visible  marks  of  impatience, 
while  in  others,  a  mere  temporary 
privation  will  occasion  the  most  ur- 
gent and  distressing  symptoms.  See 
die  article  Fasts. 

ACACIA,  in  botany,  Egj'ptian 
thorn ;  according  to  Linnjeus,  is  a 
species  of  mimosa,  growingin  Egypt. 
It  is  also  to  be  found  in  North 
America,  and  is  there  called  the 
locust-tree.  Its  culture  is  not  diffi- 
cult. It  delights  more  in  a  dry, 
sandy,  and  elevated  soil,  but  may 
be  raised  in  any,  either  from  seeds 
or  slips.  Its  uses  are  various;  as 
it  is  applied  both  to  domestic  and 
medicinal  purposes. 

An  inspissated  juice  of  its  fruit, 
of  a  dark  colour  and  fiim  consist- 
ence, has  been  brought  to  us  from 
Eg)'^pt :  when  dissolved,  it  is  used 
in  any  convenient  liquor  for  reliev- 
ing spittings  of  blood,  complaints  of 
die  eyes,  and  quinsies. 

The  leaves  of  acacia  are  said  to 

afford  an  agreeable  nourishment  to 

horses  and  horned  catde.      They 
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may  be  given,  eltJier  green  or  dry, 
alone  or  mixed,  with  hay  or  chop- 
ped straw. 

The  flowers  of  the  acacia  are  used 
by  the  Chinese  in  making  that  beau- 
tiful yellow  with  which  they  stain 
their  silks  and  stuffs,  and  colour 
their  pajier,  in  tlie  following  man- 
ner :  take  hjilf  a  pound  of  these 
flowers  before  they  are  fully  blown, 
and  roast  them  over  a  clear  and 
gentle  fire  in  a  very  clean  copper 
pan,  continually  stirring  thera  with 
a  brisk  motion;  when  they  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  pour  on  a  little  wa- 
ter, and  let  it  boil  till  it  become 
thick,  and  acqiure  a  deeper  colour ; 
then  strain  the  whole  through  a 
piece  of  coarse  silk.  To  the  liquor 
thus  expressed,  add  half  an  ounce 
of  alum,  and  one  ounce  of  calcined 
and  finely-powdered  oyster-shells : 
"when  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  origin  of  the  bezoar  has  been 
attributed  to  the  seeds  of  this  plant, 
■which  being  browsed  by  ceilain  ani- 
mals, have,  by  tlieir  great  acidity 
and  astringent  qualities,  caused  a 
condensation  of  the  juices  of  the 
stomach,  and  .produced  this  cele- 
brated concrete, 

Tiie  acacia,  or  locust-tree  of 
North  America,  has  been  applied  to 
various  parts  of  ship-building  ;  and 
jieveral  gentlemen  in  the  State  of 
New- York  have,  af^er  repeated 
trials,  found,  that  posts  for  rail- 
fencuig,  &c.  made  of  tliis  tree,  have 
resisted  the  influence  of  the  weatlier 
better  than  any  other  timber,  the 
swamp  cedar  even  not  excepted. 

In  England,  the  acacia  tree  is  an 
exotic,  and,  on  account  of  its  being 
imported  from  a  warmer  climate, 
is  .TOpposed  to  be  of  a  tender  and 
delicate  nature,  and  has  tiierefore 
been  propagated  in  a  luxurious  soil. 
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Hius,  as  it  grows  remarkably  fast, 
it  not  only  becomes  less  firm  and 
tenacious,  but  is  very  apt  to  split, 
and  lose  large  branches:  it  may 
not,  tiierefore,  be  so  well  adapted  to 
the  various  purposes  of  building  as 
those  American  trees,  which  are  of 
a  slower  growth,  and  cultivated  in 
a  }X)orer  soil,  where  they  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

j4cer  cnwpestre,  L,  See  Com- 
mon Maple, 

Acer  pseiido-platanus,  L,  See  Sy- 
camore Tree, 

Achillea  millefolium,  L,  See  Mil- 
foil, or  Common  Yarrow. 

ACIDS  are  obtained  fi'om  vege- 
table and  mineral  substances,  eitlier 
by  fermentation  or  distillation. 

The  vegetable  acids,  however, 
such  as  the  juice  of  limes  and  le- 
mons, are  frequently  procured  with- 
out the  aid  of  art.  Tliey  are  of  a 
saponaceous  consistence,  and  there- 
fore, in  a  variety  of  afteftions,  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  human  consti- 
tution. With  respeft  to  their  gene- 
ral efte6ts,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
attenuate  the  fluids,  remove  obstruc- 
tions, stimulate  the  appetite,  pro- 
mote digestion,  quench  thirst,  and, 
in  hot  seasons,  counteract  the  pu- 
trid tendency  of  the  animal  hu- 
mours :  they  aflford  an  excellent 
remedy  in  peftoral,  bilious,  and  in- 
flammatory diseases,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  true  scurvy,  as  like- 
wise in  all  maladies  of  the  kidneys  ; 
and  are  tlie  most  eft"e*itual  antidote^ 
against  the  narcotic  vegetable  poi- 
sons. Thus,  a  most  powerful  dose 
of  opium  may  be  checked  in  its  so- 
porific effe6fs,  if  a  proper  quantity 
of  the  acid  of  lemons  be  taken  with, 
or  immediately  after  it.  For  in- 
stance, four  grains  of  opium,  or  one 
hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  form  a 
large,  and  sometimes  .fatal,  dosej 

but 
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but  if  one  ounce  of  pure  lemon- 
jiiice,  or  twice  that  quantity  of  good 
vinegar,  be  added  to  every  grain  of 
oj)iuni,  or  to  twenty-five  drops  of 
Jaudanum,  we  can  declare  from  ex- 
perience, diat  such  ^  compound  will 
produce  a  very  dili'crent  etfect.  In- 
stead of  stupifying  the  head,  and 
producing  troublesome  costiveness, 
it  will  not  only  relieve  the  bowels, 
but  also  occasion  a  degree  of  chear- 
ftdness  never  attainable  by  the  use 
of  opium  alone,  or  sti'ong  liquors, 
and  aftenvards  induce  a  composed 
and  refreshing  sleep.  Hence  die 
use  of  acids,  to  persons  who  are  ha- 
bitually obliged  to  take  considerable 
doses  of  opiates,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  In  die  fcnn 
of  clysters,  the  mild  vegetable  acids, 
such  as  vinegar  diluted  witli  an 
equal  quantity  of  cold  water,  are  a  . 
safe  and  effectual  remedy  for  cos- 
tive habits :  and  few  persons  will 
be  inclined  to  doubt  their  good  ef- 
fe6ts,  when  sprinkled  about  the 
floors  and  walls  of  rooms  inhabited 
by  patients  labouring  under  putj-id 
disorders,  especially  in  tlie  heat  of 
summer.  As  a  proper  substitute 
for  tlie  acid  of  lemons,  we  refer  to 
tiie  article  Barberries. 

The  mineral  acids,  however,  are 
productive  of  very  different  effects  : 
when  applied  in  a  diluted  state  to  the 
human  body,  w^hether  externally  or 
internally,  they  generally  contra6t, 
and  gently  sdmidate,  tlie  animal 
fibre ;  but,  in  a  concentrated  form, 
violently  stimulate,  coiTode,  and 
destroy  its  texture.  Witli  respett 
to  their  comparative  activity,  the 
nitric  acid,  or  aqua  forlis,  is  the 
most  volatile  j  die  vitriolic  acid,  the 
most  diffusible;  and  the  marine 
acid,  or  spirit  of  salt,  perhaps  the 
most  active  and  permanent  in  its  ef- 
fects on  the  human  system.  Hence  the 
lasthasiateljbeenuaedbyDr.IlEicH, 
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of  Erlang,  in  Germany,  with  unex- 
ampled success,  in  the  cure  of  the 
true  typhus,  or  putiid  nervous  fe- 
ver, after  all  other  reivedies  had 
proved  incffeShial.  This  bold  prac- 
titioner did  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
to  an  extent  almost  exceeding  be- 
lief ;  though  his  cures  ap]:iear  to  be 
suthciently  attested  by  die  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  at  Berlin.  The 
particidars  of  these  extraordinary 
fa£ts,  we  propose  to  lay  before  tlie 
public  under  tlie  head  of  Fever. 

ACORNS,  or  the  seeds  of  the 
oak,  diough  not  at  present  an  ar- 
ticle of  human  sub^-istence,  yet,  if 
we  may  credit  the  tesdmony  of  an- 
cient A\Titers,  fomied  no  small  part 
of  the  diet  of  die  ancient  Germans 
and  Britons  ;  and  die  desire  to  pos- 
sess what  was  then  considered  as  a 
tnlle  delicacy,  vi  as  often  a  cause  of 
hostilities  between  various  nations. 
They  have  seldom  been  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  testimony  of  severed  foreign 
practitioners  in  dieir  favour,  and 
especially  diatof  Dr.  Makx.  In  de- 
scribing the  valuable  properties  of 
acorn-coffee,  he  asserts  that  this 
preparation  has  often  cured  obstruc- 
tions arising  from  an  acciunulation 
of  mucus  in  the  viscera,  and  re- 
moved ner\-ous  complaints,  \\'hen 
all  other  remedies  have  been  tried 
in  vain.  The  following  is  his  me- 
thod of  prepai'ing  the  acorn-coif ee: 

Take  sound  and  ripe  aconis,  peel 
oft'  dieir  shells  or  husks,  divide  the 
kernels,  and,  after  gradually  drj'ing, 
roast  them  in  a  close  vessel,  keeping 
them  in  continual  motion.  In  tliis 
process,  however,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid,  that  they  may 
not  be  burnt,  or  roasted  to  excess. 

Take  of  the  powder,  when  ground 
like  odier  coffee,  half  an  ounce,  or 

about 
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about  four  small  tea-spoon  fulls  every 
morning  and  evening ;  using  it  ei- 
ther alone  or  mixed  with  one  tea- 
spoon full  of  real  coffee,  and  sweet- 
ening it  with  sugar. 

This  kind  of  coffee  has,  by  the 
frugal  hou«e-wife,  been  employed 
as  an  article  of  domestic  economy, 
but  has  not  obtained  general  sanc- 
tion ;  nor  do  we  pledge  ourselves 
for  its  medicinal  efficacy  j  though 
several  foreign  praftitioners  affirm 
that  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
asthmatic,  and  otlier  peroral  com- 
plaints. 

Acorns  possess  an  astringent  qua- 
lity, which  may  be  extracted  by 
steeping  them  in  cold  water,  or 
boiling  them.  On  expression,  tliey 
also  afford  an  oil,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  the  burning  of 
lamps. 

In  the  year  1756,  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  Mr.  Ellis,  invented  a 
jtielhod  of  preserving  acorns  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  of  retaining 
in  tliem  the  power  of  vegetation,  by 
encasing  them  in  wax.  In  this  man- 
ner, tliey  may  be  transported  to  dis- 
tant climates,  and  presented  in  a 
fresh  state  for  several  years  ;  so  that 
they  can  be  transplanted  witli  hopes 
of  success. 

Lastly,  acorns  afford  a  very  pro- 
per and  nutritious  food  for  hogs, 
which  are  readily  fattened  by  tlieir 
use :  and  v/e  are  farther  convinced, 
from  tlieir  analogy  to  tlie  horse- 
chesnut,  tliat,  by  depriving  tliem 
of  tlieir  husks,  soaking  tliem  care- 
fully in  several  infiisions  of  fresh 
"water,  then  drying  and  reducing 
them  to  flour,  tliey  would,  m  times 
nf  scarcity,  serve  as  a  tolerable  sub- 
stitute for  bread-corn;  for  by  tliis 
simple,  tliough  troublesome,  pro- 
cess, most  of  the  astringent  vege- 
tables lose  their  acrid  and  bitter 
taiite. 
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Scorns  Calamus,  L.  See  Sweet 
Flag. 

ACRE,  a  denomination  used  in 
the  measurement  of  land :  an  acre 
consists  of  four  square  roods,  each 
containing  40  perches,  or  poles.  In 
different  countries  it  varies,  accord- 
ing to  Uie  length. of  the  pole,  which 
is  from  \<5\to  28  feet.  It  is,  also, 
divided  into  ten  square  chains,  of 
tM'ent)^-two  yards  each,  or  4S40 
square  yards.  According  to  Dr. 
Gre\^',  tlie  number  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land amounts  to  46,080,000. 

Acicea  Spicata,  L.  See  Herb 
Christopher. 

Acton  IVater.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

ACUTE  DISEASES  are  such  a» 
are  either  attended  widi  inflamma- 
tion, or  otlier  urgent  symptoms, 
which  bring  on  an  early  crisis,  and 
render  Uiem  dangerous  in  their  con- 
sequence :  hence  tliey  are  opposed 
to  chronic  diseases,  or  tliose  \\  hich, 
though  of  slower  progress,  may  ne- 
verdieless  tenninate  in  dissolution. 
As  tlie  former  are  more  in  need  of 
the  immediate  assistance  of  art,  we 
shall  state  die  most  proper  methods 
of  treating  them  in  dieir  commence- 
ment, as  well  as  tlie  suitable  diet 
and  regimen  to  be  observed  in  diem, 
under  the  different  heads  of  Apo- 
plexy, Asthma  (sufftx^adve),  Cho- 
lera Morbus,  Colics,  Convul- 
sions, Cramps  or  Spasms,  Epi- 
lepsy, Fevers  (inflaramatory). 
Fractures,  Hydrophobia,  In- 
flammations, &c.  ice. 

ADDER,  in  zoolog}',  a  name  for 
the  viper.  As  tliis  reptile  is  well 
known  in  most  parts  of  England,  a 
particular  description  of  it  is  unne- 
cessaiy  ;  but  as  accidents  frequently 
happen  by  its  bite,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  v^'idi  a  list  of  the  most 
esteemed  remedies  to  be  resorted  to 
ou  such  occasions,    together  with 

some 
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some  account  of  this  animal,  and 
the  means  of  destro}'ing  it,  under 
the  article  Viper. 

Adder-stu7ig  is  used  in  respect  to 
cattle,  when  stimg  by  any  kind  of 
venomous  reptiles,  as  adders,  scor- 
pions, &:c.  or  when  bit  by  a  hedge- 
hog or  shrew.  For  the  cuie  of  such 
bites,  some  persons  use  an  ointment 
made  of  dragon's  blood,  with  a  little 
barley-meal  and  tlie  whites  of  eggs. 

Adderivort.  See  Gkeat  Bis- 
tort, or  Polygonum  Bistorta,  I/. 

Adonis Autumnalis,  L.  S&Phea- 
jant's  Eye. 

Adoxa  Muschatellina,  h.  See 
Tuberous  Moschatel. 

ADULTERATION  is  tlie  cor- 
ruption, or  debasement  by  an  im- 
proper mixture,  of  any  substance 
tliat  was  originally  in  a  pure  state, 
Tliis  art,  diough  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  has  in  modern  times 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent;  inso- 
much that  we  are  sorry  to  observe, 
the  rules  and  principles  upon  which 
so  pernicious  a  prattice  is  founded, 
are  considered  as  qualilications  es- 
sential to  those  persons  who  supply 
others  as  weU  with  the  common  ne- 
cessaries, as  the  luxuries,  of  hfe. 
We  are,  indeed,  provided  with  ex- 
cellent laws  against  adulterations) 
but  crafty  and  avaricious  dealers 
take  frequent  opportunities,  eitlier  of 
eluding  the  vigilance  and  severity  of 
jus  dee,  or  of  concealing  tlieir  nefa- 
rious pra6tices  in  so  skilful  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  their  dete6tion  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  somedmes  im- 
possible. We  shall,  therefore,  con- 
sider it  as  our  duty  to  point  out 
those  articles  which  are  most  liable 
to  diis  species  of  fraud.  They  may 
be  found  under  the  different  heads 
of  Beer,  Bread,  Coffee,  Hair- 
PowjjER,  Honey,  Oil,  Snuff, 
Spirits,  Tea,  Tobacco,  Yikb- 
QAR,  Wax,  Wine,  Hic.  &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENT,  generally, 
signifies  any  infonnation  given  to 
diose  who  are  interested  in  a  com- 
mon concern.  It  more  particularly 
alludes  to  a  short  account  of  an  af- 
fair inserted  in  a  public  newspaper. 
We  should  scaixely  h.ive  noticed 
this  article,  had  it  not  been  widi  a 
view-  to  caution  the  unv'ary,  and 
animadvert  upon  tlie  fraudident 
pra6tices  to  ■\\hich  die  adveitise- 
ments  of  the  present  day  are  fre- 
quently subsenient;  for  instance, 
tiiose  of  money-lenders,  servants*- 
office  keepers,  agents  for  place-men, 
adventurers,  mairiage-brokers,  and 
other  unprincipled  individuals,  who 
prey  u}x>n  die  credulity  of  die  public. 
Hence  we  venture  to  suggest  an 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  society,  if 
die  public  prints  were  subjected  to 
some  regulations  in  diis  respe£t ; 
and  that  no  adverdsement  could  be 
inserted,  witliout  being  authenti- 
cated before  a  magistrate.  By  diLs 
precaution,  the  editor  and  printer  of 
a  newspaper,  who  sometimes  be- 
come the  innocent  accomplices  of 
fraud  or  swindling,  would  be  se- 
cured against  die  attempts  of  those 
who  fretjuently  avail  themselves  of 
tliis  mode  of  publicadon,  to  make 
it  a  vehicle  for  falsehood  and  depre- 
dation, 

Aegopod'uun  Podagraria,  L,  See 
Gout- Weed,  or  Herb-Gerard, 

Aesculus  Hi/tpocastanum,  L.  See 
Horse-Chesxut,  and  Flour. 

jETHER,  a  term  formerly  used 
to  signify  a  diin  subde  matter,  finer 
than  air,  and  completely  filling  Uie 
whole  space  of  the  firmament. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held 
resi)eCting  its  precise  nature :  by 
some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  fluid  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  confined  to  die 
regions  above  our  atmosphere;  by 
Others,  a  substance  so  subde  and 
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penetrating,  as  to  be  intimately  dif- 
fused through  the  air,  and  to  insinu- 
ate itseit  into  the  p<ires  of  all  otlier 
bodies.  Its  existence,  however,  has 
been  denied  by  m:?ny,  who  assert 
that  the  air,  by  its  tenuity  and  ex- 
pansion, i-.  fully  sufficient  for  tlie 
abore-mentioned  purposes. 

"SVliatever  conjcftures  may  be 
fom'.ed  concerning  the  nnture  and 
properties  of  tliis  sul'tle  fluid,  tliere 
is  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  matter  finer  th:'n  the 
air  itself.  Sir  Isaac  Newtov  has 
obsen-ed,  that  heat  is  readily  com- 
municated iiirough  a  vacuum,  which 
cannot  take  place  without  tJie  inter- 
vention of  some  other  medium. 
1'his,  being  subtle  enough  to  pene- 
trate even  dirough  tlie  p.ores  of  glass, 
may  readily  be  conceived  to  be  ca- 
pable of  perv^ading  all  other  bodies, 
and  dilibsing  itself  through  every 
part  of  space  :  and  thtts  it  conveys  a 
complete  idea  of  an  aetliereal  fluid. 

jEthtr  is  now  principally  consi- 
dered as  a  chemical  composition. 
It  is  a  combination  of  vitriolic  acid 
and  spirits  of  wine,  and  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  medical  purposes.  The 
hcad-ach  is  said  to  have  been  often 
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shallow  •yessel  contiguous  to  the  pa- 
tient, has  frequently  been  found  of 
great  service,  and,  alleviated  the 
most  distressing  shortness  of  breathe 

A  combination  of  spirit  of  sea- 
salt  with  the  flowers  of  zinc,  pro- 
duces the  marine  jcther. 

yEihusa  C'jnapiuin,  L.  See 
Fool's  Parsley. 

AFFLICTION,  as  opposed  to  a 
state  of  joy  and  prosjwrity,  cannot 
be  called  a  disease,  though  when 
indtilged  to  excess,  it  may  be  pro- 
duftive  of  many  mental  and  bodily 
afi^eftioiis.  For  whatever  tends  to 
excite  anger,  hatred,  envy,  &c. 
cannot  fail  to  bring  on  disorders 
arising  from  tense  or  rigid  fibres ; 
as,  on  tlie  contrary,  fear,  grief,  and 
excessive  joy,  engender  tliose  ma- 
ladies which  are  the  consequence  of 
relaxation. 

Hence  we  cannot  be  too  much  on 
our  guard  against  tlie  invasion  of 
passions,  wliich  may  be  truly  st}dcd 
the  greatest  enemies  of  mankind. 
I^rd  BoLiNGBROKE,  in  his  Letters 
"  on  the  study  and  use  of  history," 
gives  tlie  following  pertinent  adi'ice  : 
"  Let  us  set  all  our  past  and  our  pre- 
sent afflictions  at  once  before  our 


cured  by  rubbing  it  on  the  temples  j -rfTeyes.     Let  us  resolve  to  overcome 

tliem,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the 
contest,  or  of  wearing  out  the  sense 
of  tliem,  by  long  and  ignominious 
patience.  Instead  of  palliating  re- 
medies, let  us  use  tlie  incision-knife 
and  tlie  caustic ;  probe  tlie  wound 
to  tlie  bottom,  and  work  an,  imme- 
diate and  radical  cure."  Uninter- 
rupted misery,  continues  this  stoic 
philosopher,  has  this  good  cifeft, 
that,  as  it  continually  torments,  it 
finally  hardens  tlie  sutferer. 

Jfier-Birth.     See  AIidwifery. 

AGARIC  of  the  oak,  or  the 
Agariais  Quercifms,h.  is  well  known 
as  a  styptic,  when  applied  to  exter- 
nal wounds.  M.  Adouillet,  an 
eminent 


and  Dr.  Conyj^ks  declares,  that  a 
tea-spoon  fall  applied  to  die  afi^eded 
jaw,  and  repeated  till  tlie  pain  ceases, 
is  a  never-failing  remedy  for  the 
tooth-ach.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
cases  of  rhe-umatism,  gout,  and 
hooping-cough,  with  gi'eat  success. 
In  a  paroxysm  of  suffocative  asth- 
ma, and  all  those  diseases  where 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  affeft- 
ed,  half  a  tea-spoon  full  of  vitriolic 
sether  in  a  table-spoon  full  of  water, 
quickly  swallowed  and  occasionally 
rejieated,  has  often  produced  instant 
relief.  Even  the  simple  evaporation 
of  this  volatile  fluid,  a  spoonful  of 
which  may  be  placed  at  a  time  in  a 
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thainent  French  surgeon,  has  em- 
ployed it,  instead  of  ligatures,  on 
the  arteries,  in  cases  of  amputation, 
by  applying  sraall  pieces  of  it  to  the 
mouths  of  these  vessels,  and  after- 
wards covering  the  stump  with  lint. 

This  species  of  agaric  may  be 
usefully  employed  for  the  pm^pose 
of  dying  silks  of  a  black  colour  :  to 
succeed  in  the  experiment,  it  ought 
to  be  cut  in  small  pieces^  and  boiled 
in  a  solution  of  copperas,  over  a 
gentle  lire,  till  the  dye  be  sufficiently- 
strong. 

■  Another  species  of  agaric,  namely, 
the  common  puff-ball,  has,  by  far- 
riers also,  been  used  as  a  styptic : 
and,  in  an  experiment  made  upon 
a  horse,  it  completely  stopped,  in  a 
few  minutes,  a  hemorrhage  from 
one  of  the  largest  arteries.  The 
wound  afterwards  healed,  witliout 
any  fartlier  discharge. 

We  cannot,  on  this  occasion, 
omit  to  remark,  tliat  persons  living 
in  retired  situations,  and  particularly 
those  employed  in  husbandry,  as 
well  as  artizans  working  \^'ith  sharp 
instruments,  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
vided with  some  st}*ptic,  ^\'hich,  at 
a  distance  from  medical  aid,  and  in 
a  moment  of  emergency,  may  some- 
times save  an  useful  animal,  and 
even  tlie  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
by  its  timely  application. 

Tiie  ethcacy  of  agaric,  as  a  styptic 
for  external  wounds,  has,  however, 
been  disputed  by  Mr.  Neale,  a 
surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital, 
who  published  some  observations 
on  the  subje6t,  in  tlie  year  1757. 
He  asserts,  that  he  has  seen  it  used 
on  several  occasions,  and  frequently 
employed  it  himself,  witliout  etleft, 
nay,  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient. 

Agaiiciis  Muscarius,  L.  See 
Musky  Mushroom. 

AGE  signilies  any  period  of  du- 
lation.    It  is  iudiscriminately  used 
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to  express  many  objefts  and  situa- 
tions, but  is  more  frequently  ap- 
plied to  die  1  fitter  or  advanced  peri.xls 
of  human  life ;  and,  in  this  sense, 
is  accompanied  witli  the  epirhet  old. 

Human  existence  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  di.^tinft  periods,  viz. 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age.  The  gradation  through  these 
successive  stages  is  often  slight  and 
imperceptible  ;  it  may  be  either  ac- 
celerated or  retarded,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  prudent  condud  of 
the  indindual,  the  mode  of  life 
which  is  pursued,  and  tlie  various 
rules  and  precautions  observed  in 
diet,  regimen,  &c. 

Age,  when  accompanied  with 
other  good  qualities,  is  more  espe- 
cially entitled  to  respeft  and  reve- 
rence; but,  if  marked  with  igno- 
rance and  folly,  becomes  disgusting 
and  contemptible.  See  tlie  aiticle 
Longevity. 

Agglutination.     See  Cement. 

Agility.  See  Athletic  Aet,  or 
Gymnastic  Exercises. 

AGITATION  is  the  art  of  shak- 
ing a  body,  or  tossing  it  backwards 
and  forwards.  In  physics,  tliis  term 
is  often  used  for  a  commotion  of  the 
parts  of  a  natural  body.  Fermen- 
tation and  eften'escence  are  attended 
with  a  brisk  agitation  of  the  par- 
ticles. 

Agitation  is  also  one  of  tlie  chief 
causes  or  instruments  of  mixtion. 
By  the  agitation  of  tlie  parts  of  tlie 
blood  and  chyle,  sanguitication  is  in 
a  great  measure  effected.  Butter  is 
also  made  out  of  milk  by  tlie  same 
means ;  a  separation  of  the  oleous 
from  tlie  serous  paits  taking  place, 
and  a  combination  of  tlie  foraier 
among  themselves.  Digestion  is 
supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  an 
insensible  kind  of  agitation. 

This  temi  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, to  denote  that  species  of  exer- 
cise. 
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else,  commonly  called  swinging; 
which  has  been  found  semceable  in 
several  complaints  j  and  it  is  assert- 
ed, that  even  the  tooth-ach  and  deaf- 
vess  have  sometimes  been  removed 
by  violent  agitations  of  the  body.  We 
propose  to  make  some  farther  ob- 
servations on  tills  species  of  exer- 
cise, under  the  article  Swinging. 

AGKJNY  is  a  term  used  to  sig- 
rnfy  an  extreme  degree  of  pain,  or 
tlie  last  pangs  of  deatli.  The  terror 
of  death  appears,  in  a  great  degree, 
occasioned  by  the  contortions  and 
convulsions  with  which  the  agony 
seems  attended ;  tliough  ihe  general 
opinion  of  ph)^si()logists  is,  that  in 
such  cases  the  sensations  of  pain 
are  not  very  acute ;  a  course  of  af- 
fli(9:ion  during  sickness,  having  na- 
turally indisposed  the  nerves  for 
any  quick  sensations. 

Various  means  have  been  em- 
ployed for  mitigadng  the  agonies  of 
death,  such  as  opium,  6zc. ;  but 
these  attempts  are,  by  judicious  per- 
sons, generally  discountenanced :  die 
conscious  refleflion  of  having  spent 
an  a6tive  and  useful  life,  is,  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  eflefhial  remedy 
which  suggests  itself  to  the  chrisdan 
and  the  pliiiosopher, 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  art  of 
cultivating  die  eartli,  so  tliat  it  may 
produce  tlie  vegetables  we  desire  in 
their  greatest  peiietliou.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  branches ;  name- 
ly, theory  and  practice.  The  former 
particularly  treats  of  tlie  various 
means  of  preparing  and  managing 
the  soil  and  manme,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vegetables  which  are 
adapted  to  particular  soils,  and 
most  proper  to  be  raised  for  the 
eonsumption  of  men,  cattk-,  ice. 
The  latter  relates  to  the  implements 
of  husl)andry,  the  various  methods 
of  cultivating  land,  raising  crops, 
and  feeding  cattle. 
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Agriculture  is  one  of  those  afti 
which,  from  the  earliest  periods, 
have  been  deser\-edly  held  in  the 
Iiighest  estimation.  One  of  die  first 
injun6tions  upon  our  original  proge- 
nitor, after  his  dismission  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  was,  that  he  should 
"  dll  the  ground."  Subsequent  ex- 
perience has  fully  proved,  that  the 
cidtivation  of  tliis  necessary  art  es- 
sentially contributes  to  die  prospe- 
rity of  mankind,  and  diat  it  ough^ 
to  form  a  primary  objeft  in  all  mo- 
ral and  political  reguladons. 

In  tlie  earliest  ages,  and  among 
those  nadons  which  have  been  cele- 
brated for  llieir  refinement  and  ci- 
vilization, agriculture  has  been  higldy 
prized,  and  canied  even  to  consider- 
able perfeftion.  Among  the  He- 
brews, high  birth  or  rank  confened 
no  exclusive  distin6tions ;  for  it  was 
tlien  considered  as  the  most  honour- 
able of  human  employments.  By 
this  valuable  art,  the  Chaldeans  dis- 
covered die  means  of  procuring  suc- 
cessive crops  of  corn,  which  enabled 
them  to  remain  stationary,  and  not 
migrate,  as  their  predecessors  had 
formerly  done,  in  order  to  obtain 
subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.  So  sensible  were  many  na- 
tions of  its  great  importance,  that, 
according  to  die  histoiy  of  tlie  an- 
cient Persians,  their  kings,  once  ia 
every  month,  divested  themselves  of 
regal  pomp,  and  ate  with  husband- 
men. In  China,  a  day  is  still  annu- 
ally appointed,  when  the  emperor- 
goes  in  solemn  procession  to  a  field, 
where  he  shews  his  sense  of  the  in- 
estimable benefits  of  agricidtuie,  by 
undertaking,  for  a  short  time,  the 
laborious  occupation  of  directing 
the  plough  in  person.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  rural  art  was  deemed 
so  honourable  a  pursuit,  that  the 
most  distinguished  senators,  at  their 
leisure  iutervtds,  applied  Uiemselves 
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to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Numa 
PoMPiLius,  one  of  tlieir  first  kings, 
was  distinguished  as  much  for  his 
skill  in  agriculture,  as  for  his  exem- 
plary piety:  and  such  was  the  ami- 
able simplicity  of  tliose  times,  that 
their  greatest  warriors  and  legislators, 
were  often  called  from  the  a6tive  la- 
bours of  the  field  to  the  higher,but  not 
more  dignified,  offices  of  tlie  state. 
Cato,  the  censor,  who  had  governed 
and  subdued  many  warlike  nations, 
did  not  consider  it  beneath  him  to 
write  a  treatise  on  agriculture ;  and 
several  valuable  works  upon  tliis 
subject,  appeared  at  various  periods 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Atlienians  first  taught  tlie 
use  of  corn  to  the  rest  of  Greece  5 
and  after  tasting  bread,  returned 
public  thanks  to  the  gods  for  such 
an  luiexpefted  and  valuable  bless- 
ing. By  continued  applications, 
they  brought  rural  economy  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  soon 
reduced  it  to  an  art.  The  most 
eminent  Greek  writers  upon  agri- 
culture were  Hesiod,  Zexophox, 
Dkmocritus  of  Abdera,  Socra- 
Ticus,  Archytas,  Tarentinus, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus. 

Previous  to  the  CitdbUshment  of 
tlie  Romans  in  tliis  countiy,  the  art 
of  agriculture  was  but  1  ttle  known 
in  Uritain.  By  tlicir  assistance,  how- 
ever, it  experienced  considerable 
improvements,  insomuch  that  tliey 
were  enabled  annually  to  export  large 
quantities  of  grain  from  this  island. 
Subsequent  to  this  period,  it  has 
been  continually  advancing  in  its 
progress ;  and,  by  the  great  encou- 
ragement it  has  of  late  experienced 
from  tlie  more  enlightened  classes 
of  society,  more  especially  from  our 
present  gracious  Sovereign,  w  ho  has 
in  an  eminent  degree  devoted  him- 
self to  its  study  and  improvement, 
it  bids  fair  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
pcrledion.      Societies    have  lately 
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been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging tliis,  and  odier  useful 
aits ;  and  a  plan  has  been  proposed 
for  introducing  tlie  study  of  agi'i- 
culture  into  oui"  schools,  and  making 
it  a  necessar}'  part  of  national  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1/56,  a  period  of  dif- 
ficulty and  distress,  France  began 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
important  subje6t.  Prize  questions 
were  annually  proposed  by  tlie  aca- 
demies of  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  and 
by  the  society  instituted  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  agiiculturc  in  Brit- 
tany. About  this  time,  also,  it  was 
greatly  encouraged  in  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  Italy  J  in  the  last  mentioned 
countiy,  a  private  gentleman,  about 
40  years  ago,  left  his  whole  fortune, 
to  the  establishment  and  support 
of  an  agi'icultural  academy.  The 
Dutch  seem  to  be  die  only  nation 
in  Europe,  by  which  rtiral  economy 
is  treated  with  apparent  ncgleftj 
for,  with  the  single  exception  of 
draining  their  fens  and  morasses, 
they  have  scarcely  deemed  it  an 
objeft  worthy  of  public  support. 

Whetlier  we  consider  agriculture 
as  a  means  of  procuring  as  well  tlie 
necessaries  as  luxuries  of  life  5  of 
pro\  iding  a  security  against  the  ag- 
gregated calamities  of  scarcity,  fa- 
mine, and  disease  3  or  of  engaging 
the  mind  in  active  and  extensive 
pursuits  of  general  knowledge,  it  is 
one  of  tlie  most  useful  and  impor- 
tant of  all  tlie  arts  which  have  em- 
ployed tiie  attention  of  mankind. 
Its  tlieoiy  is,  in  a  great  measuie, 
dependent  on  several  branches  of 
science,  .such  as  natural  historj-, 
chemistiy,  experimental  philosophy, 
and  mechanics,  all  of  which  may  be 
successively  applied  to  its  advance- 
ment;  and  without  a  competent 
know  ledge  of  these,  it  cannot  be 
properly  understood.  Its  practical 
C  part. 
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part,  however,  may  be  carried  on, 
independently  of  scicntitic  experi- 
ments. No  person,  therefore,  need 
he  deterred  from  attemj)ting  any 
improvements,  because  he  is  not 
conversant  with  the  more  abstract 
parts  of  physical  knowledge. — ^Ihis 
art  is  also  eminently  useful,  because 
it  furni.slies  us,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  with  the  means  of  com- 
merce; for  the  quantit}'  of  com 
which  Ave  do  not  want  for  our  own 
use  and  consumption,  may  alwa3's 
lind  a  ready  market,  if  exported  to 
other  countries. 

The  flourishing  state  of  oiu-  ma- 
nufaftures  is  greatly  dependent  on 
that  of  our  agriculture ;  because  the 
price  of  those  commodities  obtained 
by  labour,  is  not  only  closely  con- 
ne<!?ted  witli  that  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable articles  of  manufactures  are 
originally  supplied  by  agricultural 
produftions,  such  as  wool,  flax, 
Lemp,  rape-seed,  tallow,  &c. 

The  successful  advancement  of 
tlie  rural  art  depends  upon  two  cir- 
cumstances; the  one,  its  improve- 
ment by  discovery  or  invention;  the 
other,  a  more  extensive  practice  of 
such  improvements,  when  fully  de- 
monstrated. The  former  is  eiierted, 
by  the  contrivance  of  more  perfect 
machines  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, which  facilitate  the  progress 
of  labour;  die  introduction  of  new 
articles  of  profitable  culture,  and 
the  most  advantageous  melliod  of 
treating  those  which  have  already 
been  culti\  ated,  thoiigh  in  a  defec- 
tive manner.  The  latter,- namely, 
tlie  practice,  relates  not  only  to  fu- 
ture improvements,  but  likewise 
to  tliose  which,  tliough  generally 
known,  have  been  eitlier  wholly 
negledled,  or  adopted  only  in  parti- 
cular plnces. 

Various  plans  have  lately  beeu 
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devised  for  the  purpose  of  cncou* 
raging  agriculture ;  hu<  h  as  tlie  in- 
closure  of  waste  lauds,  the  draining 
of  fens  and  morasses,  the  consti-uc- 
tion  of  inland  canals,  &c.  On  the 
subjeiit  of  ificlosures,  Dr.  Da  km"  in 
says,  "  There  can  certainly  be  no 
objedion  to  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mons, or  at  least  to  their  division  into 
private  property,  as  they  are  believed 
to  produce  more  than  tenfold  the 
quantity  of  sustenance  to  mankind, 
if  they  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
or  even  in  pasturage,  than  by  nou- 
rishing a  few  geese,  sheep,  or  deer, 
in  tlieir  uncultivated  state,  covered 
widi  fern,  heath,  or  gorse." 

To  conclude :-  agricultural  pm*- 
sutts  \\  ill  alwa)'s  constitute  one  of 
the  principal  employnients  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind;  it  is,  therefore, 
as  well  the  interest,  as  the  duty, 
of  tlie  higher  classes,  to  contribute 
every  comfort  in  tlieir  power,  to- 
wards alleviating  tlie  burthens  inse- 
parable from  the  lot  of  the  husband- 
man. For,  so  long  as  that  valuable 
body  of  the  people,  A\ho  cultivate 
the  soil,  were  duly  stimulated  to 
habits  of  industiy,  and  encouraged 
in  the  practice  of  domestic  virtue;?, 
\vc  lind  no  example  in  the  pages  of 
ancient  or  modern  histoiy,  that  such 
a  naUon  e\  er  suflcred  a  general  cala- 
mity. We  do  not,  however,  here 
allude  to  any  particular  period  of 
scarcity,  which  mav  be  either  real 
or  artificial,  and  the  causes  of  which 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  investigate. 
But,  on  the  whole,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  die  system  of  husbandry 
now  followed  in  this  countiy,  toge- 
tlier  with  the  praise-worthy  exer-» 
tions  of  die  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  die  dilferent  societies  instituted 
for  tliis  purjjose,  will  be  ullimateiy 
produt;tive  of  the  happiest  eftefts. 

On  this  occasion,  we  should  con- 
jiider  ourschcs  deticicDt  in  gratitude 

aud 
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atld  duty.  If  \vc  omitted  to  mention 
'the  names  of  those  illustrious  pa- 
triots, who  have  so  materially  con- 
tributed to  tlie  scientific  progress, 
and  successful  practice  of  agricul- 
ture in  tliis  island.  Such  are,  the 
prcicnt  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 

'SoMERVILLE,  Sir  JoHN  SIN- 
CLAIR, Dr.  James  Anderson, 
Mr.  Arthur  YotrxG,  and  especially 
our  wortliy  friend  and  pj-ofessor. 
Dr.  CovEKTRY,  \vho  fills  his  aca- 
demical chair,  in  the  university  of 
5<)dinburgh,  witli  general  satisfac- 
tion. As  tliis  gentleman  is  the 
only  pultic  teacher  ai  agriculture 
in  tlic  British  empire,  we  shall  in 
justice  to  his  merits  observe,  that  he 
is  not  merely  a  theoretical  lecturer, 
but  that  he  takes  every  opportunity 
of  enforcing  bis  excellent  precepts 
by  praftical  example ;  for  he  culti- 
vates one  of  the  best  regulated  and 
most  produ6tive  farms  in  Fife- 
ehire. 

For  an  account  of  the  different 
subje6ts  conneftcd  with  agriculture, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles, 
as  they  are  classed  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet. 

AGRIMONY,  Common 5  or Agri- 
monia  Eupator'm,  L.  is  an  indige- 
nous plant,  which  gro\\-s  in  elevated 
situations,  and  is  frequently  met 
with  about  hedges  and  roads.  It  is 
represented  in  the  6th  and  7th 
plates  of^CuRTis's  Flora  Loridi- 
nciisis,  p.  317. 

In  a  medicinal  view,  the  leaves  of 
this  vegetable  are  said  to  be  ape- 
rient, detergent,  and  to  strengthen 
tlie  tone  of  the  viscera ;  hence  they 
bave  been  used  in  laxity  of  the  in- 
testines, in  scorbutic,  and  otlier  dis- 
orders arising  from  debility.  Di- 
gested in  whey,  agrimony  aflbrds 
a  diet-drink  gratefiil  to  the  palate 
and  stomach  3  tliough  its  leaves  have 
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an  herbaceous  and  roughish  taste, 
accompanied  with  an  aroniatic  fla- 
vour; The  leaves  and  stalks,  toge- 
ther with  the  closed  licwers,  afford 
a  dark  yellow  decodion,  which, 
when  previously  impregnated  witli 
a  diluted  solution  of  bismuth,  imparts 
a  beautiful  and  permanent  gold- 
colour  to  animal  wool.  We  are 
induced  to  state  this  faft  upon  tlie 
authority  of  M,  Dambourxey, 
who,  in  the  year  1793,  published 
a  volume  of"  Fafts  and  Experiments 
on  genuine  and  permanent  Colours," 
printed  at  Leipzig,  in  the  German 
<  language. 

The  blossoms  of  the  common 
agrimony  have  also  been  occasion- 
ally employed  by  tanners,  for  curing 
soft  and  delicate  skins. 

AGRIMONY,  Hemp  ;  or  Eupa^ 
torium  cannalinum,  L,  is  like'\\ise 
a  native  plant,  and  grows  chieliy 
on  the  banks  of  riNTilets,  and  near 
hedges.  A  representation  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Sowerby's  English, 
Botcui!/,  p.  428,  plates  7  and  8. 

In  its  sensible  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties, tliis  plant  much  resembles 
the  preceding  species ;  and  its 
leaves  are  also  stated  to  be  very 
etiicacious  in  dropsy,  jauiidice,  and 
similar  disorders. 

According  to  an  account  given 
by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
hemp-agrimony  is  tlic  common  me- 
dicine of  tlie  turf-diggers  in  Holland, 
for  scurvies,  foul  ulcers,  and  tliose 
swellings  in  the  feet,  to  which  they 
are  much  exposed.  Although  the 
root  of  tliis  plant  be  not,  at  present, 
in  common  use,  yet  it  is  asserted  to 
be  a  powerful  laxative. 

In  dying,  the  leaves  of  tliis  vege- 
table, especially  with  tlie  addition 
of  logwood,  and  boiled  witli  a  pro- 
per Solution  of  green  vitriol,  strike  a 
good  black  colour.  Dambourney 
C  i  iniunus 
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iiiforms  us,  that  he  has  obtained  a 
vionhre,  or  yellow  dye,  by  making 
a  decoftion  of  the.  whole  plant. 
Agrostemnia  Githago,   L.       See 

COKXCOCKI.E. 

Agrostis  Spicavcnfi,  L.  See  Silky 
Bent  Grass, 

AGUE  is  a  general  term  for 
those  fevers  which  have  periodical 
Intermissions,  and  are  specifically 
denoraiaated  quotidian,  ttrliun, 
(ptartan,  according  to  the  various 
periods  at  which  tlie  febrile  pa- 
roxysm returns. 

Agues  arc,  in  some  degree,  en- 
demial,  or  peculiar  to  certain  situa- 
tions. In  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
the  fens  of  Luicolnsliire,  they  have 
become  proverbial.  They  more 
frequently  attack  men  than  \\  omen, 
the  young  than  the  old,  the  poor 
than  the  rich:  sufficient  reasons 
may  easily  be  assigned  for  this  pe- 
culiarity. The  habits  and  employ- 
ments of  the  male  sex,  especially  at 
tlie  time  of  youtli,  subjec:l  them  to 
causes  which  more  particularly  pre- 
dispose them  to  that  disease,  such 
as  cold  moist  air,  wet  feet,  long  ex- 
posure to  rain,  and  wet  clothes; 
whereas  females,  and  tlie  aged  of 
both  sexes,  keep  more  witliin  doors. 

I'roni  this  statement  it  may  rea- 
dily be  inferred,  '.hat  persons  \\  ho 
reside  in  certain  distritfs  of  a  coun- 
try, are  nwre  frequently  affctted 
M  itb  these  fevers,  than  those  enjoy- 
ing a  purer  atmosphere,  and  inha- 
biting a  drier  soil. 

Hut  the  poor  are  more  liable  to 
agues  than  the  rich,  niay  in  some 
measure  be  ascribed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  causes.  Tlie  dift'erence 
of  their  diet,  and  clotliing,  may  also 
be  supposed  to  possess  an  influence 
in  adniitling  or  resisting  diis  disease. 

The  symptoms  generally  observed 
during  tiie  cold  tit  in  agues,  are. 
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strong  shiverings,  succeeded  by 
great  heat,  and  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  fever,  such  as  thirst,  quick 
pulse,  &c.  The  hot  fit  is  termi- 
nated by  a  perspiration  more  or 
less  profuse,  according  to  the  habit 
and  constitution  of  the  patient. 

Several  otlier  symptoms  occasi- 
onally present  themselves  in  the 
diil'erent  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
cold  fit  is  often  preceded  by  torpor, 
languor,  lassitude,  yawning,  stretch- 
ing attended  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  sometimes,  in  weak  habits,  with 
diarrhoea.  The  hot  fit  is  ushered 
in  with  languor;  a  flaccid  state  of 
tlie  ^^  hole  body,  but  especially  of  the 
limbs ;  a  general  sense  of  soreness, 
as  if  tlie  parts  were  bruised;  a  quick 
pulsation  of  the  arteries,  sometimes 
attended  with  throbbings  and  pain 
in  the  head.  Hie  duration  of  tlie 
paroxysm,  before  it  terminates  in  the 
sweating  fit,  is  irregular  in  respedl 
to  time,  seldom  subsides  in  less  tiian 
six  hours,  and  never  exceeds  twelve. 
The  urine  w  hicli  the  patient  evacu- 
ates in  the  last  stage,  commonly  de- 
posits a  reddish  sediment.  Dur- 
ing tlie  interval  of  each  paroxysm, 
the  patient  apparently  enjoys  as 
gt»od  a  state  of  health,  as  previous 
to  tlic  attack  of  this  disease,  Ncver- 
tlieless,  if  it  be  suffered  to  continue 
long,  it  weakens  and  exiiausts  the 
constitution,  and  occasions  such  ra- 
vages as  medicine  cannot  easily  I'e- 
pair;  producing  general  dcrbility,  ob- 
structions in  tlie  viscera,  jaundice, 
dropsy,  &:c. 

We  shall  proceed  to  point  out  a 
few  of  those  remedies  a\  hich  lia\c 
been  found  eflettual  in  this  disease. 

A  tea-spoonful  of  pow  dered  snake- 
root  mixed  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  and  taken  before  tlie  ap- 
proach of  th.e  fit,  keeping  the  body 
warm  to  iuducc  perspiration,  has 

been 
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been  o{  considerable  service.  The 
following  remedy  is  also  said  to 
have  been  successfully  employed  in 
agues: 

Two  spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of 
sage,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  vinegar,  and  taken  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tit. 

The  regular  method  of  eradicating 
an  ague,  after  the  disease  has  been 
properly  ushered  in,  by  a  few  succes- 
sive paroxysms,  consists  in  cleansing 
the  first  passages  by  proper  laxatives 
and  emetics,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

The  patient,  during  the  fit,  should 
drink  freelj'  of  \\'ater-gruel,  and  other 
warm  diluents.  The  Peruvian  bark 
may  then  be  administered  in  any 
form  best  suited  to  the  patient's  sto- 
mach, either  in  deco6lion,  infusion, 
tinfture,  or  in  powder  mixed  with 
Port  wine.  The  last  mode,  as  be- 
ing the  most  efficacious,  ought, 
when  pradicable,  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Dr.  Lysoxs  has  observed,  that 
his  patients  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  use  of  the  snake-root  com- 
bined with  bark.  His  recipe  is  as 
follows :  two  scruples  of  bark  and 
one  of  snake-root.  He  says,  that 
tv.'o  or  three  doses  rarely  fail  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  a  disiinSi.  tertian,  or 
quartan  ague.  Should  a  farther 
repetition  of  this  rcmed)-  be  requi- 
site, it  \y\\\  be  attended  with  this 
advanrage,  that  the  disorder  w  ill  be 
less  likely  to  return,  tlian  if  it  were 
stopped  by  the  bark  alone. 

Repeated  shocks  of  the  ele6trical 
fluid  have  been  said  to  cure  agues  ; 
but  this  is  a  precarious  and  hazard- 
ous practice.  Even  tliat  stjvereign  re- 
juedy,  the  bark,  has  sometimes  been 
known  to  l:ul,  and  yet  the  paiient 
has  been  cured  by  common  spiderx, 
three  or  four  large  ones  mixed  up 
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with  honey,  their  legs  cut  off,  and 
the  bodies  only  retained. 

The  folly  of  placing  any  depend- 
ence upon  charms,  and  such  occult 
modes  of  curing  this  disease,  needs 
no  other  reprobation  than  to  say, 
that  they  have  been  adopted  by  the 
ignorant  multitude,  and  that  tliey 
have  more  frequently  failed,  than 
succeeded,  in  vanquishing  an  obsti- 
nate intermittent. 

Lastly,  if  no  other  means  be 
found  adequate  to  the  inveteracy  of 
this  complaint,  we  cannot,  injustice 
to  Dr.  Fowler,  omit  to  mention 
his  mineral  solution,  or  ague-drops, 
so  Avell  known  to  all  our  apothe- 
caries, that  they  require  no  farther 
description.  Yet,  convinced  of  their 
violent  effe6ts  on  the  human  system, 
we  seriously  recommend  the  use 
of  the  remedies  above  specified, 
before  arsenic  be  employed  as  tlie 
ultimate  resource. 

AIR,  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  colour- 
less, transparent,  compressible  and 
elastic  fluid ;  and  one  of  the  most 
important  elements,  whether  we 
consider  its  application  to  purposes 
of  general  economy,  or  its  etiecls  on 
animated  nature.  It  is  tlie  mediimi 
through  which  we  breathe,  and 
without  which  we  cannot  exist. 
When  perfectly  freed  from  all  ex- 
traneous and  noxious  particles,  it 
may  be  denominated  vital  air,  or 
oxyoen;  and  in  this  state  is  capable 
of  invigorating  and  suppoiiing  tlie 
human  frame,  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree. Mixed  with  die  common  in- 
gredients, it  is  called  atmospheric 
air,  or  tiiat  by  which  we  are  usually 
.surrounded. 

In  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  epi- 
demics arising  from  a  confined  or 
vitiated  auuo.phere,  the  administra- 
lion  oi  air,  sn  a  pure  state,  has  been 
attended  witli  singular  success: 
C  3  M  liile 
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while,  in  such  complaints,  the  most 
poweiful  reniedies  have  been  un- 
able to  compensate  the  want  of  this 
necessary  article. 

Air  \itiated  by  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  respiration,  combustion, 
and  putrefa6Uon,  or  which  is  suf- 
fered to  stagnate,  becomes  prejudi- 
cial to  the  human  frame :  hence 
large  cities,  public  assemblies,  hos- 
pitals, burying-grounds,  &:c.  are  in- 
jurious to  health,  and  often  produc- 
tive of  contagious  disorders. 

Plants  and  .vegetables  possess  the 
wonderful  property  of  restoring  the 
purity  of  air.  This,  Iwwever,  takes 
place  only  in  the  day-time,  and 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  light 
of  the  sun  :  for  at  night  they  dis- 
charge their  noxious  particles,  and 
corrupt  the  atmosphere.  Never- 
theless, the  disadvantage  arising 
from  their  impure  exhalation  dur- 
ing the  night,  is  far  exceeded  by  the 
benefits  produced  in  the  day-time  j 
as  the  former  does  not  amount  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  pure  \  ital  air, 
which  is  generated  by  the  same 
plant,  in  the  course  of  two  hours  of 
afine  day.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  die  purity  of  air  may  be  also 
restored  by  wetting  a  cloth  in  m  a- 
ter  mixed  with  quiekrlime,  hanging 
it  in  a  room  until  it  become  dr}', 
and  renewing  the  operation  so  long  . 
as  it  appear  needful. 

Air  has  been  most  successfully 
applied  to  various,  purposes,  of  do- 
mestic economy,  and  in  many 
branches  of  the  useful  arts  ;  such 
as  in  tlie  constru6lion  of  wind-millsj 
air-guns,  stoves,  &c. 

A  mode  of  forwarding  die  distil- 
lation of  salt  water  at  sea,  has  been 
discovered,  and  consists  simply  in 
blowing  currents  of  air  through 
the  distilled  fluid.  The  s-anie  me- . 
tliod  has  also  been  successfully  em- 
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ployed  to  take  off  die  unpleasant 
taste  which  is  somedmes  found  in 
milk. 

Dr.  Reich,  ofErlang,  describes 
a  particular  machine  for  die  pur- 
pose of  extrafting  air  from  the  in- 
tesdnes,  and  thus  procuring  instant 
relief  in  a  complaint  called  tympa- 
?ntes,  or  die  dry  windy  dropsy.  A 
small  tube  with  a  cock  having  a . 
valve  on  its  side,  and  so  constru6led 
as  to  turn  quickly,  is  affixed  to  the 
common  clystering  machine.  Upon , 
each  successive  introduction,  the 
cock  must  be  turned,  in  order  to 
admit  the  air  into  the  tube^  and  then 
quickly  closed. 

.Air  which  is  rarefied,  ascends. 
This  is  pardcularly  exemplified  in 
the  periodical  sea  and  land  breezes 
of  hot  climates;  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refleftion  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth's  unequal  surface, 
the  lower  land-air  becomes  highly 
rarefied,  and  rises  into  die  upper  at- 
mosphere, while  the  sea-air,  being 
cool  and  dense,  rushes  in  to  supply 
its  place.  Upon  this  principle,  M. 
Van  Marum,  a  Dutch  chemist,  lia.s 
discovered  a  method  of  purifying 
assembly-rooms  by  a  tin  tube  of 
nine  inches  diameter,  and  ten  feet 
length,  to  die  lower  surface  of. 
■which  lamps  are  suspended,  for  die 
purpose  of  rarefying  the  air,  and 
urging  it  to  ascend  through  the 
cifiling  of  the  room. 

Dl.  Hales  has  described  the 
useful  etfeCts  produced  in  French 
prisons,  by  long  air-trunks  fixed 
tiirough  the  cielings  of  wards  in 
gaols,  to  carry  otf  the  foul  vapours 
which  exhale  from  die  prisoners  : 
he  declares  that  it  has  not  only  pre- 
served many  of  their  lives,  but  pre- 
vented them  from  communicating 
infettious  distempers  to  persons  as- 
sembled in  the  courts  of  judicature.. 

We 
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We  are  happy  to  add,  thnt  this  va- 
hiiible  improvement  has  also  been 
adopted  in  this  countiy. 

An  apparatus  invented  by  Mr, 
Salmon,  of  Canterbur}',  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  noxious  air  from  \\ells, 
has  been  employed  with  consider- 
able success. 

Air-balloons  are  construfted  upon 
similar  principles  5  they  continue  to 
ascend,  so  long  as  the  inflammable 
gas  with  which  they  are  tilled  be 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere  with 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

Noxious  and  mephitic  vapours, 
arising  from  wells  and  other  sub- 
terraneous places,  may  be  efFe«3:ually 
corre6ted  by  simple  ventilation,  or 
the  admission  of  such  portions  of 
vital  air  as  will  render  tlie  whole 
sufficiently  respirable. 

To  ascertain  whether  the.  air  of  a 
mine,  well,  cellar,  or  large  cask, 
be  safe,  a  lighted  candle,  suspended 
by  a  cord,  ought  to  be  conveyed  to 
tlae  bottom,  before  any  person  ven- 
ture to 'approach  it.  Should  a  slight 
explosion  take  place,  or  the  light 
burn  dimly,  or  even  be  extinguished, 
the  air  is  certainly  noxious ;  but  if 
the  iiame  continue  bright,  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended. 

Another  easy  expedient  of  puri- 
f\ing  foul  air  may  be  adopted,  by 
pouring  several  vessels  of  boiling 
water  into  such  receptacles,  before 
any  person  be  sutfered  to  descend. 

A  still  better  method  of  dispel- 
ling the  deleterious  air  from  deep 
wells  orpits,  is  the  following:  take 
a  leatlier  tube  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  shatt  or 
cellar ;  fix  the  nozle  of  a  pair  of 
large  beJlows  to  the  top,  and  work 
tliem  briskly  for  a  few  minutes  : 
thus  fresh  air  will  be  introduced, 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  on  trial. 
Will  not  be  extinguished,  and  we 
may  descend-  witliout  any  danger, 
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Artisans  who  are  emplo)'<;d  over 
cJiarcoal-fire,  such  as  d}ers,  gilders, 
refiners  of  metals.  Sec.  are  exposed 
to  considerable  danger  from  the  vi- 
tiated state  of  the  air  :  to  avert  the 
injury  to  \\hicli  tlieir  lungs  are  thus 
exposed,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
place  near  them  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel  filled  with  lime-water,  and 
to  renew  it  every  other  day,  or  so 
often  as  a  variegated  film  or  jjellicle 
appear  floating  on  such  water.  This 
powerfully  attracts  and  absorbs  die 
pernicious  exiialations  produced 
from  tlie  btirning  of  charcoal. 

Likewise,  in  the  constru6tion  of 
chemical  laboratories,  smelting- 
mills,  and  similar  offices,  proper 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  tiieir 
free  and  constant  ventilation ;  as  the 
metallic  fumes,  and  other  noxious 
\'apours  A\'hich  tiiey  generate,  are 
highly  detrimental  to  health. 

In  chronic  diseases,  especially 
tliose  of  tlie  lungs,  a  change  of  air 
is  strongly  recommended.  It  has 
sometimes,  independently  of  any 
other  circumstance,  proved  highly 
beneficial  ;  inasmuch  as  patients 
have  breatlied  more  freel}^,  even 
tliough  removed  to  a  damp  and  con- 
fined situation. 

The  follow  ing  places  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London,  have  been  found  in 
the  spring  season  to  be  most  conge- 
nial to  consumptive  persons,  viz. 
Camberwell,  Peckham,  tlie  lower 
parts  of  Clapham,  the  drier  parts  of 
Lambeth,  Battersea,  Fulham,  Chel- 
sea, StC.  As  tlie  more  temperate' 
season  advances,  the  higlier  situa- 
tions, such  as  Paddington,  Penton- 
ville,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  &c. 
may  then  be  resorted  to  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Aim  Cespitosa,  L.  See  Turfy 
Hair  Grass. 

AIR-BATH,  in  its  general  ac- 
ceptation, implies  a  contrivance  for 
C  4  tlie 
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the  reception  oi fresh  air.  AH  per- 
sons, but  especially  children,  ought 
to  resort,  at  least  for  a  short  ti'.ne, 
every  day  to  this  method  of  enjoying 
tlie  salubrious  influence  of  tliat  uni- 
versal agent. 

To  persons  of  a  robust  and  vi- 
gorous habit,  we  Cannot  recommend 
a  more  bracing  and  pleasant  reme- 
tiy.  In  this  place,  however,  we 
shall  give  only  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  simple  air-bath,  without  ex- 
patiating on  its  nature  and  eflfefts. 
Its  benefits  were  first  pointed  out 
by  the  late  illustrious  Franklin, 
who  describes  it  with  his  peculiar 
simplicity,  in  the  following  words  : 
*'  Eveiy  morning  at  day-break  I 
get  out  of  bed,  and  pass  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour,  in  my  chamber,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  in  writing  or 
reading,  without  any  clothes;  and 
this  seems  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise  :  and  if  I  return  to  bed, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  before  I 
dress  myself,  I  have  an  addition  to 
my  night's  rest  of  one  or  two  hours 
sleep,  sweeter  tiian  you  can  ima- 
gine." 

The  late  Lord  MoxBODDo,  aman 
of  an  amiable,  though  eccentric  cha- 
rafter,  was  so  decided  an  advocate 
for  tlie  air-bath,  that  he  accustomed 
himself  to  take  violent  exercise, 
■w  hen  quite  undressed,  in  tlie  open 
air.  In  tliis  practice  he  persevered 
till  within  a  few  years  of  hi.'>  death 
(which  happened  in  May,  1  Jiyj) ; 
he  also  anointed  his  body,  like  the 
ancients,  with  aromatic  oils,  espe- 
cially in  a  moist  and  heavy  atmos- 
phere,—Whether  by  these  singular 
expedients,  or  by  a  frugal  and  phi- 
losophic mode  of  life,  he  enjoyed 
jthat  extraordinary  degree  of  mental 
serenity  and  bodily  energy,  wliieh 
prolonged  his  exi.stence  to  the  pcth 
year  of  age,  we  shjiU  not  pretend  to 
decide. 
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AIR-JACKET,  a  dress  made  of 
leather,  in  which  are  contained  se- 
veral bags  or  bladders,  composed  of 
the  same  materials,  and  communi- 
cating witli  each  other.  These  arc 
filled  with  air  blown  through  a  lea- 
ther tube,  having  a  brass  stop-cock, 
accurately  ground  at  its  extremity. 
In  order  to  confine  this  elastic  fluid, 
the  jacket  must  previously  be  wet- 
ted; and  thus  the  person  is  sup- 
ported in  the  water  without  any  ef- 
fort, by  the  aid  of  diese  bladders 
placed  near  tlie  breast.  Those  who 
are  proficients  in  the  art  of  swim- 
ming, condemn  such  artificial  as- 
sistance as  cannot  always  be  readily 
procured  :  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
proper  and  easy  metliod  of  acquir- 
ing this  useful  talent,  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Strove,  in  his  Ger- 
man treatise  on  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  Children,  lately  published, 
with  three  Introduftory  Lectures  by 
the  Editor  of  this  Encyclopaedia. 
— See  the  article  Swimming. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

ALABASTER,  is  a  species  of 
stone,  the  basis  of  which  is  calcare- 
ous earth.  Mixed  witli  any  acid, 
no  cfl'ervescence  takes  place  ;  in 
this  respedt  it  ditfers  from  jnarble, 
but  in  its  chemical  properties  it  re- 
sembles gypsum,  selenite,  and  plas- 
ter of  Paris.  There  are  three  species 
of  alabaster:  the  white- shining ;  the 
yellowish  ;  and  the  variegated,  a 
mixture  of  yellow  and  red.  The  last 
indeed,  violently  ferments  with 
aqua-fortis,  and  burns  to  a  pale 
yellow.  It  was  formerly  brought 
from  Egypt,  but  is  now  obtainexl  in 
several  parts  of  England. 

Mr,  Boyle,  speaking  of  the  first 
sort,  .says,  that,  it"  finel)^  powdered, 
and  set  in  a  bason  over  the  fire,  it 
will,  when  hot,  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fluid,  roiling  ia  waves, 
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yielding  to  the  smallest  touch,  and 
emitting  vapour.  On  the  depar- 
ture of  tl\c  heat,  it  loses  these  pro- 
perties, and  again  beromes  a  mere 
incoherent  powder.  So  great  is  the 
transparency  of  this  stone,  that  it 
has  sometimes  been  employed  for 
windows,  and  at  Florence  a  church 
still  receives  its  light  through  the 
medium  of  alabaster.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  near  Co- 
blentz,  in  Germany ;  near  Cluni,  in 
France  ;  near  Home,  in  Italy }  and 
in  some  places  of  Lorrain. 

Alabaster,  or  marble,  may  be 
cleaned  by  the  following  process  : 
beat  pumice  stones  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder,  and  mix  it  up  witli 
vtrjuice  :  let  it  stand  for  two  hovu's, 
then  dip  into  it  a  sponge,  and  rub 
the  marble  or  alabaster,  wash  it 
with  a  linen  cloth  and  fresh  water, 
and  dry  it  with  clean  linen  rags. 

ALARUM,  a  term  employed  to 
signify  any  instrument,  or  contri- 
vance, for  the  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing persons  from  sleep,  at  a  certain 
hour,  or  of  alarming  them  when 
exposed  to  danger.  In  the  former 
sense,  it  is  generally  a  part  of  clock- 
work, and  deserves  here  no  far- 
iher  notice  j  but,  in  the  latter,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  utility  of 
alarums  to  every  family,  whether 
living  in  tov»'ns,  or  in  solitary  situa- 
tions in  the  country. 

Many  ingenious  suggestions  have 
been  devised,  for  aftbrding  security 
to  the  industrious,  against  the  au- 
dacious attempts  of  house-breakers : 
the  most  common  of  these  are, 
hanging  bells  to  tlie  windows,  or 
larger  bells  and  rattles  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  giving  early  notice  to  tlie 
watchman  absent  from  his  duty,  or 
to  die  peaceful  neighbour  whose  aid 
is  required. 

la  llie  year  1/71,  Mr.  Hkney 
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invented  a  curiotis  alarum,  which- 
was  highly  approved  of  by  Sir  Joh?j  - 
Fielding.      All    burglaries   being 
perpetrated  at  night,   this  piece  of 
mechanism   deserves    peculiar   en- 
couragement.    On  being  li}:ed  up 
by  a  bell-hanger,  with  wires  fasten-  ^ 
ed   to   the  windows   and   doors,  it 
will,  upon  the  least  attempt  to  break 
into  the  house,   go  oft'  with  a  noise 
suliicient  to  awaken  the  family.  A.s 
every   ciock-maker    is    acqu;!int<::d 
wirh  the  construftion  of  this  alarum, 
we   think  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  . 
particular  description. 

ALBUMEN,  properly  signifies 
the  white  of  an  egg,  but  has  lately 
been  used  in  chemistry,  to  denote 
likewise  ojie  of  those  elementary 
constituents  of  vegetable  bodies, , 
which,  in  its  colour  and  properties, 
bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
animal  substance  known  under  this 
denominatioii. 

The  white  of  eggs,  if  taken  warm 
from  the  hen,  especially  in  luke- 
vi'arm  milk,  is  uncommonly  nou- 
rishing to  the  weak  and  infirm; 
but,  when  boiled  hard,  its  nutritive 
quality  is  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed, and  it  dien  becomes  veiy 
difficult  of  digestion. 

If  the  white  of  a  fresh  egg  be  ap- 
plied to  bitrns,  imuiediately  after 
the  accident,  it  generally  prevents 
them  from  rising  in  blisters  :  it  also 
tends  to  abate  recent  inflammation 
o±  the  eyes,  when  spread  upon  soft , 
linen,  and  placed  over  tlie  parts  af- 
fecfed.  Used  as  a  lodon  on  the 
face,  it  preserves  it  froiu  sun-burn- 
ing or  freckles,  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. On  the  contrar}',  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  if 
swallowed  in  a  putrid  state,  is  at- 
tended with  dreadful  effects ;  such 
as  nausea,  horror,  fainting,  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  and  gripes,  accom- 
panied 
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panied  by  h<'^t,  thirst  and  fever, 
Avhile  it  inflames,  or  violently  sti- 
mulates the  bile,  and,  not  unlike  the 
plague,  promotes  a  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  hixmours. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  according 
to  BoERHAAVE,  the  white  of  eggs 
was  employed  by  the  reputed  Para- 
celsus, as  a  menstruum  of  extraor- 
dinary properties }  and  which  greatly 
contributed  to  his  fame.  When 
boiled  hard  in  the  shell,  and  then 
suspended  in  tlie  air  by  a  thread,  it 
dissolves  and  drops  down  into  a 
flavourless  liquor;  which,  though 
destitute  of  acrid,  oily,  or  sapona- 
ceous ingredients,  makes  a  more 
perfect  solution  of  myrrh  than  either 
water,  oil,  spirits,  or  even  tire  itself 
can  effect. 

In  domestic  economy,  the  white 
of  eggs  is  usefully  employed  for 
clarifying  ale,  wine,  &c,  for 
which  pui'pose  it  should  be  mixed 
with  the  liquor,  and  the  whole 
boiled  together :  tlnis  all  the  gross 
particles  of  the  latter  will  subside, 
or  be  carried  off  with  the  former, 
which,  by  tliis  process,  is  reduced 
to  a  concrete  state,  and  is  either 
precipitated,  or  combined  with,  the 
feculent  ingredients  of  the  liquid. 

The  vegetable  albumen  is  one  of 
those  primary  constituents  of  plants, 
which  may  be  separated  by  che- 
mical aid,  witliout  undergoing  any 
change  of  their  nati\e  or  inherent 
qualities.  It  is  found  principally 
in  cresses,  scurvy-grass,  hemlock, 
and  most  abundantly  in  the  anti- 
scorbutic and  narcotic  plants,  where 
it  generally  resides  in  tlie  leaves. 
Its  existence  inay  be  easily  disco- 
vered, by  mixing  the  freshly  ex- 
pressed juice  of  tliese  plants  with 
spirits  of  wine,  or  by  macerating 
ihem  with  hot  water,  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point :  iu  both  cases,  tlie 
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albumen  will  he  coagulated  and 
separated  from  the  otlier  fluids  in 
the  form  of  cheesy  matter.  It  is, 
perhaps,  superfluous  to  observe,  that  i. 
tliis  vegeto-animal  pradu6tion  may  ■ 
in  times  of  scarcity  serve  as  a  proper 
substimte  for  the  white  of  eggs ;  it 
being  possessed  of  similar  proper- 
ties.— See  the  article  Eggs, 

yilcali.     See  Alkali. 

Alcea  rosea,   L.      See  Holly*  . 
HOCK  and  Paper. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L.  See  Com-  ' 
MON  Ladies' Mantle. 

ALCHEMY  is  tlie  art  of  trans- 
muting metals' into  gold,  or  chang- 
ing the  inferio\"  into  more  precious 
ores.  It  was  formerly  much  culti- 
vated, and  held  in  high  estimation 
by  fanatics,  as  well  as  by  many 
learned  but  deluded  men :  in  later 
times,  however,  it  has  been  almost  ' 
generally  exploded,  and  is  now  piu*-  * 
sued  only  by  crafty  impostors. 

The  ruin  which   frequently  at- 
tended  this   popular  deltision,   be-  . 
came   so   extensive,    Uiat   alchemy 
has,    at   various  times,    been  pro- 
scribed in  several  states.     ITie  Ro- 
mans banished  such  persons  as  pro-  ■ 
fessed   it;    and   Diocli.sian    and 
C^sar   ordered  all  books  on  this 
subject  to  be  publicly  burned.     In 
England  it  has,  at  no  period,  been  . 
much  encouraged ;    for  the  native 
good  sense  of  our  countr}'men  gene- 
rally prevailed,  so  tliat  this  useless  . 
art  has,  by  tlie  more  enlightened, 
always  been  considered  in  its  true 
colours. 

ALCOHOL,  iii  chemi^tr}',  signi- 
fies spirit  of  wine,'  in  a  more  ardent" 
and  purified  state,  obtained  by  dis-^  ■ 
dilation .  Its  specific  gi'avity  is  to 
tliat  of  distilled  water,  as  3 1 5  to  1000. 
When  diluted,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  twenty  ounces  to  se\'^enteeri  of 
-vvyater/  k  is  called  proof  spirit^  and-is 
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used  for  t'lnftures,  distilled  cordi- 
als, 8cc. — See  the  article.  Spirit  of 
Wine. 

ALDER-TREE,  or  the  Betnla  of 
LinxjEUs,  is  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  common  birch,  as  to  ixi- 
quire  no  particular  description, 
l  here  are  tliree  species,  1 .  the  alba, 
ox  common  j  2.  the  nana,  or  dwarf; 
iind  3.  the  lenta,  or  Canada-birch  : 
the^last  of  which  grows  to  a  height 
of  upwards  of  sixty  feet.  The  at- 
Jiits,  or  alder-tree,  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, anotlier  species  of  the  Canada- 
birch.  When  suiiered  to  grow  in 
an  open  situation,  it  has  an  agree- 
able appearance.  Whenever  any 
soil  be  intended  for  pasture,  the  al- 
der should  by  no  means  be  encou- 
raged, as  it  poisons  tl:e  herbage,  and 
renders  the  soil  moist  and  rotten. 

The  alia,  or  common  birch,  is 
casilv  propagated ;  citlier  from  seeds 
or  layers,  and  will  llouri;,h  in  most 
soils.  While  in  die  nursery,  they 
should,  in  dry  weather,  be  con- 
stantly weeded  and  watered.  Ac- 
cording to  Hanbury,  the  be.->t 
method  of  producing  tliem,  and 
preserving  their  varieties,  is  by  dis- 
tributing them  in  layers. 

The  wood  of  tins  tree  was,  in 
i'.ncient  times,  used  for,tlie  con- 
strud-tion  of  boats,  and  at  present, 
on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  em- 
p]o\'ed  in  the  North  of  Europe  for 
making  carriages  and  wheeis.  In 
France,  it  is  generally  used  for 
wooden  shoes  ;  and  in  England,  for 
women's  shoe-heels,  travelling  boxes, 
^cc.;  it  also  atibrds  very  good  fuel. 
In  Sweden  it  is  employed  for  cover- 
ing houses,  and  is  verv  durable. 
On  deeply  wounding,  or  boring  the 
trunk  of  this  tree,  in  the  beginning 
of  spring,  a  sweetish  juice  exudes 
in  large  (juantities  ;  and  one  brancii 
alone  will  yield  a  gallon  in  a  'day. 
This  juice  is  reconnueadcd  in  scor- 
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Imtic  disorders,  and  other  impuri- 
ties of  tlie  blood.  Its  most  sensible' 
elleft  is  in  promoting  the  urinar/ 
discharge.  Ey  proper  fermentation, 
and  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  it 
makes  a  pleasant  wine.  The  plant 
itself  is  astringent,  but  the  bark  of 
tlie  black  berry-bearing  alder,  is  af- 
fnmed  to  be  tlie  most  certain  purge 
for  horned  cattle.  The  leaves,  when 
eaten  by  cows,  are  said  greatly  to 
increase  their  milk. 

iVLE,  a  fermented  liquor,  extraft- 
ed  from  malt  by  tlie  process  of  brew- 
ing. It  dilfers  from  beer,  in  having 
a  less  proportion  of  hops.  1  his  be- 
verage was  first  made  in  Egypt,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  in  diose  climates 
which  were  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
dudion  of  tlie  grape.  Among  tlie 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  it  was  a 
favourire  drink,  and  they  believed, 
that  large  and  frequent  potations  of 
it  con,tiiatcd  one  of  the  chief  enjoy- 
ments of  those  who  were  admitted 
into  i\\v.  Hall  of  Odin. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  ale, 
partieuiarly  tlie  pale  and  brown ; 
the  fai"mer,"being  brewed  from  malt 
slightly  roasted,  is  esteemed  more 
giatiuous  and  A\holesome  tlian  the 
latter,  which  is  made  frcra  malt  of 
a  drier  nature. — It  may  he  prepared 
in  various  ways,  from  wheat,  rye, 
millet,  oats,  barley,  &:c.  Its  con- 
sumption in  this  country  was,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  computed  at  the 
value  of  four  millions  sterling  an- 
nually, including  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — See  tlie  articles,  Beek, 
and  Brewing. 

In  cold  countries,  and  to  persons 
who  take  considerable  exercise,  ale 
may  be  of  service,  but  in  weak  and 
lax  habits,  ic  is  often  attended  witii 
disagreeable  effects,  such  as  indiges- 
tion, tlatulency,  &c.  When  drunk  to 
excess,  it  has  sometimes  occasioned 
tko Ura  7110/ 1- us,  and  severe  colics. 
\'ariou3 
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Various  methods  of  preserving  this 
valuaWe  liquor  from  turning  sour  on 
long  voyages,  have  been  pi-oposed  ; 
of  which  the  following  appears  to  be 
the  most  efteftual :  it  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  tlie  27th 
Number  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. For  its  discovery  we  are  in- 
debted to  an  ale-seller  at  Deal ;  and 
it  was  tried  with  success  in  a  voyage 
to  Jamaica — "To  every  runlet  of 
five  gallons,  after  being  placed  in  a 
cask  on  ship-board,  not  to  be  stirred 
any  more,  put  in  two  new-laid  eggs 
whole,  and  let  tliem  lie  in  it ;  in  a 
forlnight,  oi'  little  more,  tlie  whole 
egg  shells  will  be  dissolved,  and  the 
eggs  become  like  wind-eggs,  in- 
dosed  onlv  in  a  tliin  skin  ;  after  this, 
die  white  is  preyed  on,  but  the  yolks 
are  not  touched  or  cornipted,  by 
which  means  tlie  ale  was  so  well 
preserved,  that  it  was  found  better 
at  Jamaica  than  at  Deal." 

ATvE-HOUSE,  a  public  place  of 
resort  for  drinking  ale  or  beer. — 
Houses  of  tliis  description  are  li- 
censed by  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
take  recognizance  of  tlie  landlord, 
and  sureties  in  ten  pounds  each,  that 
he  will  suffer  no  unlawful  gaming, 
nor  other  disorderly  prafitices  in 
his  house. — ^lliis  liceiise  is  renewed 
every  year,  upon  producing  a  certi- 
ficate of  his  charader  and  condud. 
Any  i^erson  negletting  to  procure  a 
license,  is  liable  to  certain  penalties, 
adequate  to  the  frequency  of  tiie 
offence. 

The  utility  of  ale-houses  has  been 
much  questioned  5  they  certainly,  in. 
.s«me  degree,   encourage  habits   of 
intemperance  and  dissipation;  yet, ' 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  by  the 
subsistence  whi(!h  they  afford  to  a 
rnn«;iderable  part  of  the  community,' 
the  -fjicility  with  which  they  enable  ' 
t'.iose  who  cannot  brew  for  them-  ■ 
selves,  to  procure  their  liquoi'S  at 
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inter\'aLs,  and  in  small  quantities  ; 
and  the  social  relaxation  they  pro- 
cure for  the  w(  ary  traveller,  as  well 
as  the  industiious  peasant,  they  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  society, 
over  whom  the  moralist  may  be 
safely  allowed  to  exert  the  sober  in- 
fluence of  persuasion,  but  witli 
whose  amusements  the  legislature 
sliould  cautiously  intei-fere, 

ALIMENT.  By  tliis  term  is 
understood  the  nutritive  quality  of 
such  substances  as  are  dissolved  and 
mi.xed  in  the  stomach,  and  con- 
verted into  chyle,  by  the  digestive 
process.  It  may  be  considered  ra- 
ther as  the  consequence  of  food 
taken  by  a  healthy  individual,  than 
as  an  article  of  food  itself;  for  all 
kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
do  not  fm'iiish  an  alimentary  suppl\% 
or  at  least,  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Of  tliose  articles  Avhich  afford  it 
in  tlu'  highest  degree,  animal  food 
is  the  principal ;  being  most  e^isily 
digested,  and  furnishing  a  greater 
quantity  of  that  milky  fluid,  called 
chj/h.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
a  due  mixture  of  vegetables  must 
be  added,  in  order  to  corredt  its 
high  luxuriance,  and  to  render  it 
more  congenial  to  our  nature. 
.  Fresh  air  is  one  of  tliose  agents 
which  are  necessary  to  the  digestion 
of  food,  and  the  consequent  produc- 
tion of  aliment :  as,  witliout  a  re- 
newal of  this  salutary  medium,  the 
most  wholesome  diet  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  but  litde  benefit. 

It  is  asserted  that  sub.'itances  have 
been  discovered,  which  have  ena- 
bled men  to  exist  witliout  proper 
food,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time;  and  as  a  proof  of  tiiis  asser- 
tion, the  following  instance  of  an 
extraordinary  powder,  which  v^as 
given'  to  six  pensioners  of  tlie  Royal 
liospitai  of  IiLvaiidsat  Paiis,  is  re- 
corded 
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corded  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magn- 
7AUC  for  Januar}%  1/55,  It  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  Turkey  corn, 
roasted,  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  .sea-salt :  six 
ounces  of  tliis  composition,  with 
less  tlian  a  pint  of  water,  afforded 
sufficient  nutriment  to  one  person 
for  twenty-four  hours.  No  otlier 
provision  was  taken  for  fifteen  days, 
during  ■«  hieh  time,  it  is  said,  these 
invalids  continued  well  and  hearty, 
tliough  one  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  five  were  young 
men,  who  had  lost  some  of  their 
limbs.  None  experienced  any  in- 
convenience, either  from  faintness 
or  hunger  5  several  of  them  being 
emplo}'ed  in  such  bodily  exercises 
as  were  suited  to  their  years ;  and 
tliey  frequently  did  not  eat  the 
whole  of  their  allowance.  To  pre- 
^'ent  any  deception,  tlrey  were  con- 
stantly guarded  by  a  centinel. 

Previous  to  its  administiation,  the 
powder  was  prepared  in  tlie  man- 
ner as  follows  :  six  ounces  of  it 
were  shaken  by  degrees  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  briskly  agitated  witli 
a  spoon ;  after  having  acquired  tlie 
consistence  of  a  thin  panada,  it  was 
fit  for  use.  The  invention  of  it  is 
ascribed  toM.  BoucH,late  surgeon- 
major  of  a  regiment  in  France.  It 
is  recommended  to  an  army  on 
forced  marches,  a  besieged  garri- 
son, and  to  the  poor,  at  a  time  of 
scarcity,  or  when  other  provisions 
cannot  be  easily  procured. 

Among  tlie  articles  of  diet  aftbrd- 
ing  aliment  in  an  uncommon  pro- 
pur  lion,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader,  under  tlie  heads  of  Arrow- 
KooT,  Rice,  Sago,  Salop-Pow- 
1)kk,Tai'iocAj&:c. — See  also  Food 
and  Drink. 

Alhma  PtuntagOy  L.  See  Great- 
er Water  Plantain. 
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ALKALIES,  in  chemistry,  signify 
those  substances  which  possess  the 
following  properties  :  viz.  they  are 
1 .  incombustible ;  2.  capable  of  con- 
verting a  vegetable  blue  to  a  green 
colour 3  3.  tliey  manifest  a  hot  and 
caustic  taste  3  and  4.  are  soluble  in 
water. 

Alkalies  are  divided  into  two 
kinds,  fixed  and  volatile.  The  fixed 
are  subdivided  into  vegetable  and 
mineral  3  tlie  former  being  the  pro- 
du6tion  of  burnt  vegetables  in  the 
open  air  3  and  the  latter  have  some- 
limes  been  found  native  in  the 
earth,  though  we  generally  obtain 
our  soda  by  the  calcination  of  ma- 
rine plants,  chiefly  from  the  ditfer- 
ent  species  of  the  glass-wort,  or 
Salsola,  L.  as  well  as  from  other 
saline  vegetables  growing  near  the 
sea-shore.  —  See  die  article  Ba- 
rilla. 

Botli  the  fixed  alkalies  endure  a 
very  intense  degree  of  heat,  widi- 
out  dissipation,  and  are  used  in  die 
composition  of  glass  :  the  volatile 
are  produced  by  distilhition  froiu 
animal  substances  3  in  their  pure 
state  diey  arc  invisible,  and  so  pun- 
gent to  the  smell,  that  they  can- 
not be  approached  witliout  great 
danger. 

All  vegetable  substances  contain 
fixed  alkali,  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion. M.  M.  Deyeux  and  Vau- 
tiuELiN  have  proved  by  recent  ex- 
periments, that  one  pound  of  the 
ashes  of  horse-chesnuts  yields  nearly 
six  ounces  and  a  half  of  pot-ash ; 
nay,  tlie  same  quantity  of  the 
burnt  husks  produced  more  tlian 
six  ounces.  But,  according  to  an 
accurate  analysis  made  by  these 
chemists,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
vegetable  alkali  is  contained  in  die 
fruit  of  tlie  Spanish  lilac,  or  sy- 
ringa  vulgaris,  h.  the  ashes  of 
wliich  yield  more  than  gne-half  of 

pure 
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ipiire  alkali,  or  in  pro])nrtion  of 
eight  ounces  and  tliree  drachmsfo 
a  pound. • 

M.  Jacobson,  the  editor  of  the 
Gc-nnan  Tcchnoln<^ical  Dirlionitr}-, 
asserts,  tliat  the  dry  or  Avitherod 
leaves  of  the  beech-tree,  or  the 
Focri/i  syfratica  L.  atFord  tlie  vege- 
"fabV  alkali  in  great  abundance,  in- 
somuch that  ten  pounds  wt-igfrt  of 
the  ashes  thence  obtained,  are  cqutil 
to  thirtv  pounds  of  common  wood- 
ashes. — ^^Ve  have  purposely  men- 
iT'oned  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, as  the  \  egetables  alluded  to 
may  be  readily  procured,  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  very  expensive  arti- 
cles of  pearl-ashes  and  soap.  A  far- 
ther account  of  useful  substitutes 
•will  appear  under  the  different  heads 
of  So,\p,  Soda,  and  Washing. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  pestilential  fluids 
are  rendered  harmless  and  inaftive 
by  alkaline  substances  j  and  Dr. 
Mitch  ILL,  of  New- York,  in  two 
letters  written  to  a  young  lady,  has 
ingeniously  and  humorously  de- 
scribed their  good  effefts.  As  these 
refer  to  many  articles  of  domestic 
economy,  which  are  more  or  less 
"composed  of  alkaline  produftions, 
"we  shall  present  our  readers  witli  an 
cxtra6l,  nearly  in  die  author's  own 
words : — It  is  a  stale  and  indelicate 
subje£t  of  jesting  among  men,  how 
'much  time  and  labour  ai'e  consumed 
"by  \^'omcn  in  scrubbing,  scowering, 
whitening,  and  washing.  These 
operations,  however,  are  not  j)er- 
formed  for  mere  pleasure,  but  to 
prevent  the  conversion  of  impuri- 
ties to  infe6tion ;  or  to  destroy  it,  if 
already  prrxluced.  For  tliis  [nif- 
pose,  tliey  employ  pot-ash  and  its 
ley,  soap,  lime,  cSlcareous  earth, 
&rc.  to  scower  the  jx>rous  materials 
of  their  fl(X)rs  and  stair-cases ;  to 
purify  garments  that  have  become 
soiled  or  contaminated  by  long  use. 
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or  wcanng ;  and  with  good  reasorf/ 
as  these  saline  substances  are  capa- 
ble of  drawing  forth  and  renderinfej 
hanuless,  those-  animal  exhalations 
which  are  read}-  to  be  converted 
into  pestilential  poison. — 'The  ladies 
have  indeed  proved  from  long  esta- 
blished experience,  that  "  inJ'eSiinn 
is  miifnrinly  prevented  and  extbi- 
gnishcd  hj  the  iise  nf  alkalies ^ 

Dr.  MiTCMiLL  also  recommends 
the  use  of  pot-ash  cakes  for  chil- 
dren, '  to  prevent  the  injurious  ef- 
fefts  of  an  acid  upon  their  sto- 
mach, and  mitigate  the  disorders  to 
which  their  bowels  are  liable.  He 
obser\es,  that  those  infants  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  eat  cakes 
a  little  tin6tured  witli  this  excellent 
ingredient,  grow  fat  and  healthy  j 
and  concludes  with  advising  alka- 
line washes  and  powders  aS  denti- 
frices \  which,  in  his  opinion,  have 
been  beneficial  only  in  proportion 
to  the  alkali,  of  which  tliey  are 
partly  coinposed. 

ALKANET,  Evergjucen,  or 
Bugloss ;  the  Anchnsa  sempo-virdiis, 
L.  of  eight  species,  the  only  one 
which  is  indigenous :  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Sowerby's  Engl.  Bot.  45, 
p.  5—7. 

Tlie  Anchusa  nfficinalis,  or  great- 
er garden-buglbss,  is  a  native  of 
tlie  waiTuer  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
will  also  thrive  in  Biitain.  Tlie 
flowers  of  this  species,  which  blow' 
during  the  whole  summer,  have  ob- 
taiiicd  the  name  of  cordial  flowers, 
as  they  moderately  cool  and  soften 
tlic  palate  and  stomach.  They  are 
much  visited  by  l^ces  ; — the  young 
lea\  cs  afibrd  a  good  substitute  for 
"early  garden  vegetables,  and  tiic 
whole  plant  is  an  excellent  fodder 
for  cattle. — If  the  juice  of  the  fresh 
flowers  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
allum,  it  yields  a  green  colour, 
v.'liich  is  used  for  dyhig. 

Tli- 
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Tlie  Anchusa  hitea,  or  Onosma 
echiuides,  L.  is  a  native  of  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
some  parts  of  Russia.  Its  peren- 
nial and  woody  root  is,  as  it  were, 
exteraally  \arnished  with  a  beau- 
tiful carmine  colour;  hence  the  fe- 
males of  the  last  mentioned  covmtry 
steep  it  in  oil,  for  the  vain  purpose 
of  painting  their  faces. 

Another  species,  the  Anckusa 
tincioria,  L.  is  imported  from  the 
Levant,  but  unprincipled  dealers 
frequently  dye  the  common  gar- 
den-bugloss  in  a  decoftion  of 
Brazil  wood,  and  substitute  it  for 
the  genuine  root,  which,  as  ob- 
tained from  Montpellier,  is  of  a 
woody  texture,  externally  blood- 
red,  but  internally  white,  witlaout 
Havour,  and  of  an  acrid  taste. 
DodoxjEUS  affirms  tliat,  vdien 
transplanted  to  a  cold  climate,  it 
loses  its  red  colour. 

The  Spanish  wool,  or  Charta 
Iiispanica,  is  said  to  be  prepared  of 
tins  root:  and  Ruger,  a  late  Ger- 
man writer,  gives,  in  Jiis  "  Pocket- 
book  for  Painters,"  the  follo\\dng 
dire6^ions  for  obtaining  from  it  a 
beautii'ul  purple  lacker:  take  two 
ounces  of  tlie  root  finely  powdered, 
and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
lixivium  made  of  pot-ash  suffici- 
ently diluted :  and,  after  the  liquor 
has  grown  cold,  precipitate  the  co- 
louring matter  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  roach-allum.  The  precipi- 
tate thus  obtained  must  not  be  edul- 
corated or  washed  with  water,  as  is 
done  in  similar  processes ;  because 
this  ablution  would  carrj'  off  too 
many  c>f  the  colouring  particles. 

All  the  species  of  Anchusa  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  w^hich 
should  be  sown  eitlier  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light 
sandy  earth;  and  when  tlie  plants 
are  strong  enough  to  be  removed^ 
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they  should  be  planted  in  beds  two 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  and 
watered,  if  the  season  reqitire  it, 
till  they  have  taken  root.  The  al- 
kanet  reared  in  tliis  country,  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  which  is  im- 
ported from  the  Levant. 

ALL-HEAL,  Clowk's,  or 
Marsh  WouxDwoRT,  the  Stachys 
palustris,  L.  is  an  indigenous  plant, 
gro\\'ing  on  the  sides  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  in  lav/,  moist  grounds,  and 
sometimes  in  corn  fields.  It  is  re- 
presented and  described  in  Curtis's 
Flora  Londinensis,  pi.  8,  p.  248. 

This  plant  has  a  fetid  smell,  and 
bitter  taste.  Formerly  it  was  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  vulnerary; 
but  at  present  we  shall  confine  our 
account  to  its  economical  purposes, 

hiasjEus,  the  illustrious  author 
of  tlie  prevailing  system  of  botany, 
informs  us,  in  his  account  of  escu- 
lent plants,  that  the  creeping  roots 
of  tlie  all-heal  are  sought  after  with 
avidity  by  hogs ;  and  tliat,  from  their 
farinaceous  nature,  they  would  well 
repay  the  trouble  of  co!le61ing  and 
converting  tiiem  into  flour,  for  die 
purpose  of  making  bread.  In  the 
present  distressing  condition  of  the 
industrious  poor,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  take  particular  notice  of  all  such 
substitutes  as  would,  if  properly  and 
timely  resorted  to,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure tend  to  avert  or  relieve  a  nati- 
onal calamity. — Sec  Bread. 

Aftium.     See  Garlick. 

ALLSPICE,  Pimento,  or  Jamaica 
pepper.  The  berry,  in  its  smell, 
resembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  and  cloves,  whence  it  has 
derived  its  name.  It  is  milder  than 
the  East  India  pepper,  and,  when 
employed  in  whole  grains,  makes 
an  usefiil  ingredient  in  broth,  ani 
stewed  dishes.  In  medicine,  it  forms 
the  basis  of  a  distilled  water,  a  spi- 
rit and  an  essential  oUj  in  whi^h 
diifefent 
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diff'Tent  forms  it  is  efficaciously 
employed  as  an  aromatic,  for  cold 
ancl  phlegmatic  habits. — See  tlie  ar- 
ticle. Spicfis. 

ALMANACK,  a  term  derived 
from  two  Arabic  words,  al  and  tna- 
nack,  a  diary ;  and  is,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, a  table  or  register  containing 
a  calendar  of  days  and  months,  tlie 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  age 
of  the  moon,  and  the  eclipses  of  these 
luminaries.  It  is  also  used  to  forc- 
tel  the  change  of  seasons,  die  state 
;<)f  tlie  weather,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  &c. 

Almanacks  are  much  esteemed 
by  the  superstitious  Arabians,  who 
never  sow,  reap,  plant,  travel,  or, 
in  short,  undertake  any  entcrprize, 
without  consulting  them.  Since 
their  introdu6tion  into  Europe,  about 
the  middle  of  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
tliey  have  also  been  adopted  in  this 
country,  where  they  generally  are 
interspersed  with  a  number  of  astro- 
logical rides  and  regulations.  To 
tliesf;  have  been  added,  various  as- 
tronomical, meteorological,  chrono- 
logical, political,  and  economical 
articles,  but  tliey  are  seldom  selected 
with  critical  discernment,  or  adapt- 
ed to  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment. 

A  great  number  of  such  dia- 
ries are  annually  printed  in  Bri- 
lain ;  and  we  understand,  that  of 
the  celebrated  Moores  Ahnanack, 
iiotwidistaiidiug  all  the  superstitious 
Actions  perpetuated  in  this  popuL^r 
book,  not  less  dian  400,000  copies 
are,  every  year,  ushered  into  pubiic 
notice. — It  is,  therefore,  sincerely  to 
be  wished,  that  such  pubhcations 
as  are  addressed  immediately  to  Uie 
bulk  of  the  people,  may  in  future 
be  rendered  the  vehicles  of  more 
useful  infonnalion.  Hence  we  pre- 
sume to  remark,  tliat  an  annual 
publicaiiou,    coudu6le<.l    upoii    tiic 
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lilan  of  Poor  Richards  Alma)ihch, 
in  Pennsylvania,  wcidd  be  attended 
with  great  advantages,  both  to  the 
husbandman  and  mechanic,  in  this 
country.  The  great  Franklin,  who 
is  said  to  have  edited  that  popular 
work  for  many  years,  furnish.ed  it 
with  various  sentences  and  pro- 
verbs, principally  relating  to  sub- 
jects of  indas!;ry,  domestic  economy, 
and  frugality. 

ALMOND,  a  tree,  eminent  both 
for  its  fruit,  and  for  the  ornament 
which  it  atlbrds  to  a  shrubbery.  It 
is  the  original  of  the  ancient  genus 
amygcliiluSf  and  by  the  botanic  cha- 
racters of  the  flowers,  comprehends 
also  the  peach  and  nectarine.  Bota- 
nists admit  but  of  one  real  species  of 
tlie  common  almond  tree,  which 
they  term  Amygdalus  communis.—^ 
Not  being  indigenous,  we  shall  omit 
its  particular  description,  and  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  properties  and 
ertefts  of  its  fruit  on  die  human 
body. 

Sweet  almonds  are  supposed  to 
afford  but  liiUc  nourishment,  and 
are  not  easily  digested,  unless  tlio- 
roughly  triturated.  Si.x.  or  eight  of 
them  peeled  and  eateu,  soiiieiimas 
give  immediate  relief  in  tlie  heart- 
barn.  In  medicine,  Uiey  are  chiefly 
used  for  jjreparing  emuKions,  as 
tiiey  abound  not  only  witli  an  oil, 
but  likewise  with  a  mucilage  tit  tor 
-incorporaiing  oil  and  water.  We 
have  alreiidy  observed  that  this  fruit 
is  dilHcult  of  digestion,  on  accoimt 
of  tlie  oil  it  contauis,  which  quick- 
ly becouies  acrid  in  the  stomach  j 
hence  it  is  jxirticularly  improper  for 
bilious  constitutions.  Th<'-  various 
preparations  of  almonds  are  liable 
to  similar  ot)jeclions  :  and  it  is  there- 
fore absurd  to  give  alaioud  milk  as 
a  comuiou  dicL-drink  to  febrile  pa- 
tients ;  for,  as  it  consists  entirely  of 
oil)  and  insoluble  parts,  it  not  ca^ly 
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Vats  and  vitiates  the  stomach,  but 
at  the  same  time  occasions  an  ac- 
cumulation of  bile. 

Almonds/ as  well  as  nuts,  ought 
•to  be  eaten  only  while  fresh,  and 
without  their  skins.  They  should 
be  v/ell  chewed  j  for  eveiy  piece 
swallowed  entire,  is  indigestible. 
Tlie  use  of  a  little  salt,  however, 
renders  them  miscible  with  our 
fluids,  as  a  saponaceous  mass;  but, 
if  indulged  in  to  excess,  they  are 
prcdudive  of  alarming,  and  some- 
times fatal  disorders. 

The  expressed  oil  of  bitter  al- 
inonds,  is,  in  cases  of  poison,  re- 
commended preferabl)'  to  all  others; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
the  chemical,  instead  of  Uie  natural 
oil,  as  the  former  is  itself  a  poison. 

Bitter  alm.onds  are  now  generally 
disused.  They  have  been  found 
to  destroy  some  kinds  of  animals; 
hence  modern  physicians  prescribe 
them  with  more  caution;  they  are, 
nevertheless,  frequently  employed,, 
for  malang  orgeat  and  other  hquors, 
without  producing  anv  bad  eifeft, 

ALMS,  or  charitable  donations 
to  the  poor.  In  tlie  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  this  term  was  em- 
ployed in  a  more  general  sense, 
and  signiiied  as  well  those  dona- 
tions vvliich  were  given  for  tlie  sub- 
sistence of  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments, as  those  which  were  ap- 
propriated to  tl:e  repair  of  churches, 
aiid  tlicrelief  of  the  indigent, 

^Itiis-glviii^-  forms  an  essential 
part  of  all  religions.  It  is  particu- 
larly enjoined  by  the  Mahometans; 
and  the  Alcwan  represents  it  as  the 
only  means  of  ensuring  successful 
prayer.  The  Christian  system  con- 
stantly recommends  the  a(9.ive  prac- 
tice of  benevolence,  and  the  fre- 
quent distribution  of  alms. 

Hence  Dean  Swift  veiy  empha- 
tically remarks,  that  "  tiie  j)oor 
beggar  has  a  just  defflflfl^  Qt  9Ji 

no.  I. — \0L.  ;. 
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alms  from  the  rich  man;  who  is 
guilty  of  fraud,  injustice,  and  op- 
r^ression,  if  he  does  not  ailbrd  re- 
litf,  according  to  his  abilities." 

ALMS-HOUSES  are  asylums 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
a  certain  nrunber  of  poor,  aged,  or 
infirm  persons  during  their  lives* 
When  these  institutions  are  of  a 
pnvate  nature,  and  limited  in  tl^eir 
extent,  tliey  are  certainly  benefi- 
cial to  societ)';  yet  it  may  on  the 
whole  be  doubted,  whether  such. 
public  establishments,  especially  as 
they  are  generally  managed  under 
the  absolute  controul  of  rapacious 
trustees,  do  not  in  a  great  measure 
tend  to  relax  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry, and  encourage  habits  of 
indolence.  For,  by  accustoming 
people  rather  to  resort  to  eleemosy- 
nary sources,  tlian  exert  their  own 
strengtli  and  abilities,  they  cannot 
fail  to  degrade  the  moral  feelings 
of  human  nature,  and  to  destroy 
that  independence  which  Consti- 
tutes its  noblest  support. — See  the 
articles  Chakity  and  Hospitals. 

ALOE  is  abeautiflil  exotic  plant, 
tlie  flowers  of  which  grow  in  um- 
bels on  the  tops  of  tiie  stalks,  are 
of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  ap- 
pear in  tlie  montlis  of  August  and 
September.  It  consists  of  ten  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  are  propagated 
either  by  oiF-sets,  or  by  planting 
the  leaves.  The  proper  earth  for 
this  vegetable,  is  one  half  of  garden- 
mould,  or  fresh  eartli  dug  from  a 
common;  the  otiier  half  consists  of 
an  equal  proportion  of  white  sea- 
sandi  and  silted  lime-rubbish.  This 
mixture  should  be  made,  at  least, 
six  or  eieht  montlis  previous  to  its 
use.  llie  common  aloe  will  live 
in  a  dry  green-house  in  winter,  and 
in  suminer  may  be  placed  under 
shelter,  in  the  open  air;  bat  should 
have  very  little  water,  and  none  on 
Jii«  stem  of  the  plaftt:  the  otlier 
D  specie* 
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Species  require  to  be  kept  In  an 
aiiy  green-house,  in  which  there  is  a 
sfdve  to  make  a  fire  in  cold  wea- 
tlier. 

.'  Among  the  Mahometans,  and 
ts])ccinlly  in  Egypt,  the  aloe  is  held 
in  high  estimation,  and  even  dcdi- 
bated  to  religious  offices.  These 
superstitious  people  believe,  that 
it  prevents  evil  spirits  from  enter- 
ing tlieiv  houses :  for  this  purpose, 
botli  Christians  and  Jews  place  it 
bver  their  doors ;  and  whoever  re- 
turns from  a  pilgrimage,  exhibits 
it  as  an  emblem  of  his  having  per- 
formed that  holy  journey. 

Its  properties  are  various;  and 
applied  to  numerous  purposes,  both 
medicinal  and  domestic.  The  leaves 
of  the  Guinea-aloe,  as  described 
by  M.  Adamsov,  in  his  voyage  to 
Senegal,  are  ertiploycd  in  making 
very  good  ropes,  not  liable  to  rot 
in  the  water. 

Dr.  Sloane  describes  two  sorts 
iof  aloe,  one  of  which  is  iiscd  for 
fishing  lines,  bow-strings,  stock- 
ings, jind  hamrnocks:  the  otlief 
produces  leaves  capable  of  holding 
rain-AVater. 

lu  Mexico,  there  is  a  species  of 
albe  called  the  Maguci,  wliich  is 
applied  (o  almost  every  purpose  of 
Itfe.  Besides  making  excellent 
hedges  and  inclosures  for  their 
farms,  its  trunk  Ker\'es  as  beanos 
for  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and 
its  leaves' instead  of  tiles.  Froni 
this  plant,  the  natives  iriakc  their 
paper,  tliread,  needles,  and  various 
articles  of  clotJjing,  and  cordage; 
Xvhiie.  from  its  copious  juice,  they 
extraft  witie,  honey,  stigjir  and 
Vinegar.  Of  tlie  trunk,  Jfnd  thick- 
est part  of  the  leaves,  v/heii  baked, 
jhej  pt-epnrean  excellent  dish.  It 
{s  likewise  employed  by  them  in 
Several  di?eases,  but  especially  in 
dlose  of  the  urinary  passages. 
■  lu  this  cOTuitfy,  aloe"  i^  piirrd- 
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pally  kno"Cvn  as  a  medicine  in  tlie 
form  of  an  inspissated  juice,  wKcfi' 
consists  of  three  sorts  :  1 .  the  Aloe 
pcrjhliata,  or  Socotrine  Aloe ;  2.  the 
Hcpatka,  Earbadoes,  or  Common  j 
and  3.  the  Cal-allina,  fetid  or 
Horse  Aloe.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  purest,  and  is  brought  fronx 
the  island  of  Socotora,  wrapt  in 
skins.  It  is  of  a  glossy  surface, 
and  in  some  degree  pellucid,  of  a 
yellowish-red  colour,  with  a  pur- 
ple cast,  and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  of  a  bright  golden  shade. 
In  winter,  it  is  hard  and  friable, 
but  in  sunmier  pliable,  and  grows 
soft,  M'hen  pressed  between  tlie 
fingers.  Its  taste  is  bitterj  accom- 
panied witli  an  aromatic  flavour; 
the  smell  is  not  unpleasant,  and 
slightly  resembles  that  of  myrrh. 

Aloe  is  considered  as  a  gooci 
opening  medicine  for  persons  of  a 
lax  habit,  and  those  whose  stomach 
and  bowels  are  loaded  with  phlegm 
or  mucus,  ai5d  also  for  worms ; 
because,  while  it  carries  off  viscid 
humours,  it  serves  by  its  stimu- 
lating qualities  to  strengthen  and 
brace  the  system.  When  given  irt 
small  doses  of  a  few  grains,  re- 
peated at  intervals,  it  not  only 
cleanses  the  alimentary  canal,  bu£ 
tends  also  to  promote  thcmensmial 
discharge  in  women  :  hence  its  use 
in  the  green  sickness,  and  all  le- 
rnale  obotru<Slions.  We  must,  how- 
ever, observe,  that,  though  it  be  a 
good  stomachic  laxative,  it  ought 
to  be  employed  with  great  precau- 
tion,^ being  an  acrid  and  heating 
rriedicine,  and  therefore  not  propef. 
in  bilious  (^omplniuts,  er  iii  a  fe- 
brile state  x)f  tlic  body.  Its  coiati- 
mted  use  sometimes  prodiict^  the 
piles  and  habitual  costiveness^ 
When  given  in  substance,  witlrouk 
any  mixture,  it  frequently  adheres 
to  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  where 
it  occa^ess  griping,  and  uiteasi- 
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ihcss:  Tor  which  rCcOsons,  and  in 
order  to  destroy  its  viscid  proper- 
ties, it  should  be  previously  com- 
bined witii  some  saponaceous  or 
i-esolvent  medicine,  such  as  a  sihall 
quantity  of  alkaline  salts,  the  )T)lk 
of  an  egg,  Gastile  soap,  or  muci- 
laginous vegetable  extrads. 

We  have  purposely  given  a  more 
minute  account  of  the  medicinal 
effefts  of  tliis  plant,  than  the  li- 
mits of  cur  work  v/ill  admit,  on  si- 
fnilai'  occasions :    this  exception, 
howe\'er,  has  net  been  made  with 
a   view  to  encourage  the   sale  of 
those  aloetic  preparations,  so  gene- 
rally known  and  vended,  under  tlie 
name     of    "   Anderson's    Pills  j" 
which,  lilcfemost  patent  and  quack 
medicines,     have    unquestionably 
contril^uted  to  increase  the  number 
of  patients  among  those  credulous 
vitlims,  v/ho  are  fretiuently  obliged 
to  seek  reKef  in  public  dispensaries 
and  hospitals.     Convinced  of  tlie 
niischicvous    tfendoncy   tlience  re- 
sulthig  to  the  coujmunity,  we  de- 
voutly hops  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  will,  at  Length,  be  ef- 
fr.dua^ly  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  destruciiue  practices, 
tJie  pretended  success  of  which,  we 
almost  blush  to  saj',  is   exulthlgly 
related  in  our  daily  prints  ! 
.  Willi  respect  to  die  economical 
purpotes  to  wliich  the  aloe  may"  be 
rendered  subservient,  m'c  shalj,'in 
liiis  piace  relate  only  the  principal. 
.  It  is  asserted  by  an  anonymous 
writer> .  in  the  Gentleman's'  Mag. 
ior  July  1754,  that  a  varnish  made 
of  the  extra  tt  of  the  hepatic  alOc, 
turpentine,  tellow,  and  white  lead. 
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per  weight  and  ropes,  togethei 
with  another  in  aii  unprepared 
state,  both  in  an  equal  depth  of  salt- 
watei",  where  the  Ai'orm  abound- 
ed j  and,  upon  raising  tlif'.m,  aftef 
tliey  had  reniained  there  t>om  five 
to  eight  months,  the  fonner  was 
perfectly  sound  and  untouched, 
while  the  latter  w'-as  eaten  to  a  ho- 
ney-comb. This  hint  was  adopted 
by  a  gentleman  at  Bermudas,  who 
cbsen'^d  the  inhabitants  employ  a 
few  sliced  leaves  of  the  plants,  from 
which  the  hepatic  aloe  is  extra  6ted, 
in  addition  to  the  oil  and  tallow, 
which  are  boiled  togetlier,  and  used 
in  careening  their  tishing-boats. 

Another  valuable  property  of  the 
horse-aloe,  beside  its  being  an  ex- 
cellent purgative  for  horses,  is  its 
bitter  principle,  t^hich  rendeis  i£ 
eminently  useful  in  watery  solu- 
tions, iX)t  only  for  preserving  ten- 
der plants  from  the  depredations 
of  vermin  and  insetts,  btit  likewise 
for  preventing  putrefa6tion  in  cer- 
tain vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
such  as  dried  plants,  s tufted  birds, 
quadrupeds,  &:c.  Proper  care,  how- 
ewr,  shoidd  be  taken,  tliat  solu- 
tions or  mixtitres  made  with  aloe 
be  not  exposed  to  be  swallowed  by 
dogs,  cats,  or  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  to  tliem  the  conseqvie'nces 
would  be  fatal. 

Several  species  of  this  nSefiil 
plant  have'  also  been  employed  for 
m^anufaituriiig  a  cloth,  fesembiing 
linen  in  its  texture,  and  paper  01 
various  quality.  Clusius  made 
shirts  of  it  at  Madrid,  and  Bour- 
GoiJfG,  in  his  travels  through 
Spain,  informs  us,  that  the  natives 


or  Spanish  brov-zn,   w  hen  3p}>lied  t)f  tliat  coinitry  manufacture  th. 

to  the  bolt om3«.of  ships,  is  the  most  _  horse-bridles  from  the  lilaments  of 

clfeftual  means  of  preserving  them '  aice-Ieaves.     Mis-vsi,  an  Italian, 

li;om  the  sca-icdrm  :  tlie  disc'overer  produced  from  s'Iniilar  material^;, 

trmarli^,  that  a  j)lank  co\*ered  wKli  different  kinds  of  coarse  and  iiit^ 
tliw  mixture,  \vas  sunk  witii  a  pro- 
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Lastly,  we  find,  in  tlie  "  Expeii- 
ments  and  Observations"  published 
by  PoERNER,  a  creditable  German 
■writer,  in  17/2,  tliat  a  watery  de- 
co6tion,  made  of  the  resinous  gum 
of  the  aloe,  without  any  farther 
addition,  produces  a  beautiful  dark 
cherry-brown  colour  on  woollen- 
cloth,  by  simple  immersion.  This 
fad  may  be  easily  asceirtained  by 
dyers. 

Alopeairus  pratens'is,  L.  See 
Meadow  Fox-tail. 

Alopecui'us  agrestis,  '  L.  See 
Slender  Fox-tail. 

Alsine  media,  L.     See  Common 

CHiaKWfiED. 

AiOfea  officinalis,  L.  See 
Marshmallqw. 

ALUM  is  a  concrete  salt,  tran- 
sparent, and  of  a  very  austere  and 
astringent  taste.  It  is  in  general  a 
chemical  preparation,  being  rarely 
found  in  a  natural  state,  or  freed 
from  other  ingredients.  In  Egj-^pt, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Bohemia,  &c.  it 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  discovered 
in  crystals. 

There  are  various  kinds,  but  that 
which  is  called  the  Roman  alum,  is 
l)referable  to  any  otiier.  This  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  small  crystals, 
and, of  a  reddish  colour,  probably 
owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  calx  of 
jron,  which,  however,  does  not  in 
the  least  impair  its  qualities.  The 
other  kinds  contain  a  proportion 
eitlier  of  vitriolated  tartar,  or  sal 
ammoniac. 

In  medicine,  it  has  been  consi- 
dered as  an  asti-ingent,  and  is  of 
great  service  in  restraining  hemorr- 
hages, and  other  immoderate  se- 
cretions. It  is  likewise  extemally 
used  in  lotions  and  e}'c- waters  : 
and  one  scruple  of  burnt  alum  has 
been  found  beneficial  in  removing 
violent  colic-painyg  arising  from  fla- 
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tulency,  bile,  or  great  relaxation  o^ 
tlie  bowels ;  but  in  other  cases  it 
may  prove  hurtfiil. 

It  is  used  for  various  purposes  by 
dyers,  to  fix  different  colours  upon 
clotii ;  in  tlie  making  of  candles, 
to  give  them  a  gloss  and  firm  con- 
sistence ;  wood  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  alum,  does  not  readily  take  fire  ; 
and  pa]5er  impregnated  witii  it,  is 
the  most  proper  for  tiie  preserva- 
tion of  gunpowder,  as  it  also  ex- 
cludes the  moisture  of  the  air. 
Tanners  employ  it  to  restore  the 
cohesion  of  those  skins  which  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
lime ;  and  vintners  in  fining  their 
wines,  &c.  Fisheraien  dry  their 
cod-fish  by  means  of  it ;  and  it  is 
asserted,  tliat  bakers  generally  use 
it  as  an  ingredient  in  bread :  the 
truth  of  tliis  assertion,  however, 
has  been  much  questioned,  and 
the  sole  reason  ascribed  for  its  use, 
is,  that  corrupt  flour,  being  mixed 
with  good,  thus  acquires  a  proper 
degree  of  cohesion,  as  the  alu- 
minous particles  equally  pervade 
the  whole  mass,  and  render  it 
of  a  due  consistence.  Although 
some  writers  have  maintained,  that 
tliis  stj'ptic  salt  "  is  entirely  inno- 
cent, and  now  seldom  used"  in  tlie 
process  of  making  bread,  yet  we 
have  but  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  contrary.  The  English 
translator  of  Tissot's  excellent  "Ad- 
vice to  tlie  People  in  general,"  &c. 
very  pertinentiy  remarks,  that  the 
abuse  of  alum,  and  other  pernicious 
materials,  introduced  by  our  bak- 
ers, may  too  justiy  be  considered 
as  one  lamentable  source  of  the  nu- 
merous diseases  of  children.  The 
Monthly  Reviewer  of  that  book, 
for  July  17()5,  adds,  with  equal 
justice,  the  following  commentary : 
*  Hence  obstructions  in  the  bowels 
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:Snd  viscera,  feebleness,  slow-fevers, 
Jieftics,  rickets,  and  other  linger- 
ing and  fatal  diseases.' 

To  discover  such  unlawful  prac- 
tices, requires  no  chemical  skill  : 
on  macerating  a  small  piece  of  tlie 
cramb  of  new-baked  bread  in  cold 
water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  tlie 
taste  of  tlie  latter,  if  alum  has  been 
used  by  the  baker,  will  acquire  a 
sweetish  astringency.  Anotlier  me- 
thod of  detefting  this  adulteration, 
consists  in  thrusting  a  heated  knife 
into  a  loaf,  before  it  has  grown 
cold ;  and  if  it  be  free  from  that 
ingredient,  scarce  any  alteration 
will  be  visible  on  tlie  blade ;  but, 
in  the  contrary  case,  its  surface, 
after  being  allowed  to  cool,  will 
appear  slightly  covered  with  an 
aluminous  incrustation.  I'his  me- 
thod, we  understand,  is  generally 
preferred  in  the  experiments  made 
•by  countrj'-justices.  It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  alum,  such 
ns  a  few  grains  to  a  (juartern-loaf, 
cannot  be  productive  of  any  sei'ious 
etfeds.  In  relaxed  and  scorbutic 
habits,  or  to  those  persons  who  are 
troubled'  with  flatulency,  bilious 
colic,  and  jaundice,  such  medicated 
bread  may  be  conducive  to  the  re- 
covery of  health ;  while  in  others, 
of  a  pletlioric  constitution,  and  a 
rigid  fibre,  it  cannot  fail  to  aggra- 
vate their  complaints.  In  short, 
such  addition  to  a  common  article 
of  subsistence  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  highly  improper,  and  ought  not 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a 
nieclianic. 

One  of  the  most  important  pur- 
poses, to  which  tliis  concrete  salt 
may  be  readily  applied,  is  that  of 
purifying  and  sweetening  water 
that  has  become  fetid  and  unfit  for 
use.  On  long  voyages,  or  at  a 
distance  from  clear  rivers  and  wells. 
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each  gallon  re^^uires,  according  to 
its  impurity,  only  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  calcined  alum,  and  dou- 
ble or  tiuple  tl^at  proportion  of  pow- 
dered charcoal,  in  order  to  render 
tlie  most  oft^ensive  \\'ater  perfeftly 
sweet  and  pellucid :  botli  ingredi- 
ents, however,  ought  to  be  pre- 
served in  close  vessels,  or  otlier- 
wise  their  efficacy  will  be  consi- 
derably diminished. 

Alum  has  also  been  tried  in  the 
boiling  of  salt,  to  render  it  of  a 
firm  consistence,  but  tlie  good 
which  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  it,  is  now  solely  attributed  to 
the  effefts  of  the  slow  and  gentle 
heat,  so  tliat  in  tliis  process  it  has 
of  late  been  discontinued. 

The  manufacture  of  alum  was 
first  invented  in  the  year  16O8,  and 
greatly  encouraged  in  England,  by 
Lord  Sheffield  and  odierGentle- 
men  of  the  count)'  of  York.  King 
Jamks  the  1st  assumed  a  monopo- 
ly of  that  article,  and  prohibited  its 
importation. 

Jlyssii  m  sativu  7rz ,  L.  See  G  o  L  D 
OF  Pleasure. 

Amaranthus  Blitum,  L. ,  See 
Small  Red  Elite. 

Amaurosis.  See  Gutta  Se- 
rena. 

AMBER  (SucdnnwJ  Is  a  hard, 
bituminous  substance,  possessing  a 
subacid  resinous  taste,  and  a  fra- 
grant aromatic  smeU.  It  is  the  pro- 
du6lion  of  many  countries,  but  the 
best  sort  is  that  which  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  England,  especial- 
ly in  tlie  clay  and  gravel-pits  be- 
tween Tyburn  and  Kensington,  as 
well  as  behind  St.  George's  ho"spi- 
tal,  near  Hyde- Park  Corner,  where 
fine  specimens  of  this  concrete  are 
ocgasionally  discovered,  Pnassia 
possesses  it  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  king  derives  from  this 
article  alone  an  aanuaj  revenue  of 
P  3  20,000 
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;2j5,QOO  doBars ;  on  which  acconot 
tlie  late  Frederic  professed  him- 
self to  belong  to  t^xe  trade  of  ami  er- 
turfiers. 

Those  parts  of  thp  earth  -which 
produce  ibis  bitumen,  are  general ly 
covered  with  a  soft  slaty  stone,  and 
abound  v^'ith  vitriol  Its  raobt  re- 
niarkable  propei-UCsS  ar^,  ^^at  it  at- 
traSs  otlier  bodicf?  to  it*  surface,  such 
as  paper,  hair,  wool,  ^c  ai>d  that 
it  presents  a  l,ii!uin;>us  appearance 
in  tiie  dart.  In.  its  native  form> 
ijnder  ground^  it  resembles  various 
jsubstauces,  such  as  pears,  ahijoiids, 
peas,  &c.  ;  but,  when  broken, 
leaves,  iusefts,  and  otiier  small 
obje<3:s,  frequently  appear  inclosed  : 
hence  it  has  been  supposed,  thiit 
amber  was  originally  in  a  fluid  state, 
or  that  from  its  exposure  to  tlie 
sun,  it  became  softened,  so  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  those  impressions^ 
As  tliese  insefts  are  never  found 
in  its  centre,  but  ahvayj»  near  its 
surface,  tlie  latter  seems  tlie  more 
probable  conjefture.  Animals  of 
all  kinds,  are  extremely  fond  of  it, 
and  pieces  are  frequently  discover- 
ed in  their  excrements.  Several 
centuries  before  tlie  Christian  sra, 
it  was  m  high  esteem  as  a  medi- 
cine; and  Plato,  Aristotle, 
apd  other  writers,  have  commended 
its  virtues :  among  tlie  Romans  it 
Vas  valued  as  a  gem,  and  in  tlie 
reign  of  Neeo,  brought  in  im- 
mense quantities  to  the  capital, 
Ny^  where  it  was  highly  prized  by  tlip 
ia>liionable  hi<lies,  who  decorated 
tliemselves  with  trinkets  niade  of 
that  substance;  a  custom  Avhich 
is  still  prevalent  ajt  Munster  in 
West])halia,  and  oth.efr  catholic 
countnes,  where  it  is  converted 
into  amulets,  crosses,  &c. 

As  a  medicine,  amber  is  at  pre- 
sent but  in  little  repute,  though  it 
is  still  given  iv^Jluor  aU'ics,  hysteric 
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affections,  and  in  thcF,e  diacasej 
which  firoceed  from  debility.  Foxr 
merly  it  was  used  in  a  vaiiety  of 
preparations,  but  of  late,  an  aro- 
matic balsam,  a  powder^  and  at^ 
essential  oil,  are  tiie  only  fo;iias  ki 
wliich  it  is  employed. 

La.s:tly,  tills  biturainaus  matter 
constitutes  the  basis  of  several  Idnd.ii 
of  varj^ish.  It  is  used  for  the  coat- 
ing of  various  toys,  for  srainiug 
the  papier  mack/,  and  for  t^ie  var- 
ijjsjiing  of  carriages ;  for  Vvjiich  last 
purpo.-e,  ho\veyer,  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  dissolve  the  gum  copal. 
The  following  is  a  simple  and  eifi- 
cacious  recipe  fojr  making  Uie  am- 
lev  I'nrnisk. 

Melt  the  amber  slo\\'ly  in  a  crur 
ciblc,  till  it  becomes  black ;  then 
reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  ana 
boil  it  in  iintseed  oU^  or  in  a  misr 
ture  of  this  and  tlie  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.— See  Varnish. 

AMEERGiUSE,  or  Grey  .Wr 
ber,  is  a  solid,  opake,  bituminous, 
substance,  of  a  greyish  or  ash  co- 
lour, usually  intermixed  vv^ith  yel- 
low and  blackish  veins.  This  con- 
crete is  found  Waiting  on  the  sea, 
or  thrown  on  the  shores,  and  is 
produced  in  the  greatest  quantity 
by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  been 
sometimes  also  dissovered  by  Ilivher- 
men  in  the  bellies  of  wiiales,  in 
lumps  of  various  sizes,  from  half  an 
ovince  to  one  hiindrcd  pounds  in 
weight.  Kence  it  is  supposed  tQ 
be  an  animal  produdion.  CLUsitrs, 
hav«'ever,  asserts  tliat  it  is  an  iudu- 
ritted  and  iuiligested  part  of  the 
food  coilefted  by  these  fish,  and 
tbrrns  a  siniiiar  concretion  ^'i•ith  tliat 
of  the Cezoar  found  in  tlie  stomach 
of  other  animals.  "When  pure,  it 
softens  between  tlie  lingers;  melts 
into  an  oil,  in  a  moderate  degre? 
of  heat,  and,  in  a  stronger  one, 
proves  highly  volatile.  Slightly 
warmed. 
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warmed,  it  emits  a  fragrant- odour-, 
and  wheu  set  on  fire,  smells  like 
amber.  It  dissolves,  though  with 
ditHculty,  ja  spirits  of  wine,  and 
esagential  oils,  but  not  in  those 
>vliidi  are  expressed  froiti  vege- 
tables, nor  in  water. 

In  Asia,  and  part  of  Africa,  am- 
l>ergrise  is  not  only  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  as  an  article  ofperfumeiy, 
.but  also  applied  to  tlie  purposes  of 
cookery,  by  adding  it  as  a  spice  to 
seveial  dishes.  It  is  valued  by  tlie 
Tm"ks  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and  er- 
roneously supposed  to  promote 
longevit)-. 

In  this  country,  it  was  formerly 
esteemed  a  cordial,  and  to  be  of 
great  senice  in  disorders  of  the 
head,  and  nen'ous  complaints ;  but 
it  novv'  chiefly  serves  as  an  agree- 
able perfume,  and  is  certainly  free 
from  many  of  those  inconvenien- 
cies  which  usually  accompany 
substances  of  tliis  description. 

Ambergrise  may  be  considered 
as  genuine,  wiien  it  emits  a  fra- 
grant smell,  on  tln-ustijig  a  hot 
needle  into  its  substance,  and  melts 
like  fat,  of  an  unifoim  consistence. 

AJVIBUKY,  in  farrier)'^,  signities 
a  tun:  our,  or  wart  wliich  is  soft  to 
tlie  touch,  and  full  of  extravasated 
blood.  It  is  a  disorder  incident  to 
horses,  and  may  be  cured  by  die 
foilowing  method. 

Tie  a>tro]ighair  very  tight  roiuid 
ihe  part  aifected  :  and,  alter  it  ha^ 
spoutaueously  fallen  off,  which 
usually  happens  in  about  eight  days^ 
.sprinkle  powdered  verdigrise  on 
tlie  place,  to  prevent  a  return  of 
the  complaint.  When,  fiom  it^ 
local  situation,  it  cannot  be  tied,  it 
may  be  either  cut  out  with  a  knife, 
or  burnt  away  with  a  sharp,  hot 
iron;  or,  where  this  cannot  be 
pra(5tise4  witii  safety,  for  instance, 
jga  sinewy  parts,  it  may  be'renioved 
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by  applying  oil  of  viti-lol,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  the  tumour. 
During  tlie  cure,  the  animal  must 
be  kept  quiet,  and  free  from  every' 
exertion. 

AMMONIA  signifies  a  salt,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  na- 
tive and  tlie  factitious.  The  for- 
mer, described  by  Pliny  and 
DioscoRiDEs,  was  generated  from 
the  urine  of  camels,  in  the  inns,  or 
caravanseras,  where  the  pilgrims^ 
returning  from  the  Temple  of  Juj^ 
piter  Ammon,  used  to  lodge  j 
whence  it  derived  its  name.  The 
latter  is  a  chemical  preparation, 
formed  either  of  tlie  acetous  or 
muriatic  acids,  combined  witli  vo- 
latile alkali.  A  salt  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  is  tlirown  out  by  Mount 
Etna.  The  ancient  sal  ammonias 
was  said  to  possess  tlie  properties 
of  cooling  water,  and 
gold. 

Great  quantities  of  this  concrete 
were  formerly  brought  from  Eg>"pt, 
wlrere  it  was  originally  prepared 
by  sublimation,  from  the  soot  ot 
animal  dui;g ;  tho'  at  present  we  aift 
principally  sr.pplied  from  om"  own, 
manufaclories,  several  of  which 
are  established  in  different  p^^s  of 
Britain;  but  that  in  Uie  vicuiKy  of 
Edinburgh  is  one  of  tire  most  ex- 
tensive. 

Altliough  the  cheapest  apdmost 
converJent  method  of  preparing  it 
is  not  generally  known,  jet  it  is 
conje<9:urcd  to  be  cliiefly  formed  of 
a  com'uiuation  of  sea  salt  and  soot. 
It  is  cpm^noniy  crystallized  in  the. 
igxm.  of  large,  round  calces,  andL 
sometimes  in  conical  loaves.  The 
best  sort  is  colourless,  almost  trans- 
parent, and  free  from  visible  impu- 
rities. Tiie  taste  of  tliis  salt  is  very 
sharp  and  penetrating.  It  dissolve* 
in  ratlier  less  than  tiuice  its  weiglit 
of  water  j  and  upon  eyaporatinii,  j^ 
D  4         '    '  part 
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part  of  tlie  liquor  concretes  again 
into  thin  shining  spicules,  or  plates, 
like  featliers.  In  frosty  weather, 
these  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
resemble  trees,  plants.  Sec. 

Sal  ammoniac,  when  pure,  pro- 
motes perspiration,  and  in  some 
cases,  increases  the  secretion  of 
tirine.  A  drachm  of  it,  dissolved 
in  water,  if  die  patient  be  kept 
warm  after  taking  it,  generally 
proves  sudoriiic.  By  moderate  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  it  beneficial- 
ly operates  on  tlie  kidneys ;  given  in 
a  large  dose,  it  proves  aperient  j  and 
in  a  still  larger,  afts  as  an  emetic. 

As  a  cooling  and  diaphoretic  me- 
dicine, the  sal  ammoniac  dissolved 
either  in  vinegar  and  water,  or 
combined  with  small  doses  of  tlie 
Peruvian  bark,  has  often  been  at- 
tended witi;  tlie  best  efFefts,  when 
taken  in  fevers,  and  especially  in 
intermittents,  after  the  intestinal 
canal  has  been  properly  evacuated. 
Mr.  C.  Lynam,  a  medial  praAi- 
tioner  in  the  metropolis,  has  for- 
merly favoured  tlie  Editor  of  this 
work  with  an  account  of  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  manner  of  saturat- 
ing the  common  solution  obtained 
by  dissolving  this  salt,  in  vinegar, 
with  fixed  air,  or  carlonic  add  gas ; 
which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  diat 
liquor.  His  method  is  in  effect  as 
follows:  take  one  ounce  of  pure 
sal  ammoniac,  and  one  pint  and  a 
half  of  distilled  vinegar  j  put  the 
latter  in  a  decanter  provided  with 
a  close  glass-stopper;  then  intro- 
duce the  salt,  previously  broken 
into  lumps,  but  not  too  small ;  as 
by  plunging  it  too  suddenly  into 
the  liquor,  the  extrication  of  the 
gas  would  be  too  quick,  and  a 
quantity  of  it  be  dissipated.  ,  Next, 
tlie  stopper  of  the  bottle  should  be 
tied  over  with  a  piece  of  leather, 
8ii4  tlie  whole  be  left  undisturbed. 
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It  woidd  flirther  be  useful,  to  adtl, 
en  the  top  of  the  bottle,  some  weight 
or  pressuie,  by  which  means  the 
combination  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  with  the  water  w'AX  be  greatly 
facilitated.  After  having  stood  a 
few  hours,  the  ammonia  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  by  the  liquor. 

By  tills  simple  process,  the  ace- 
tated  water  of  ammonia  becomes 
sti'ongly  impregnated  with  fixed 
air,  while  it  is  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  disagreeable  taste 
which  is  peculiar  to  tliis  medicine, 
when  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

j\Ir.  Lynam  speaks  from  expe- 
rience, of  the  superior  qualities  this 
preparation  possesses  as  a  febrifoge ; 
beside  the  veiy  great  advantage, 
til  at  it  tends  to  keep  tlie  bowels 
open,  even  under  -the  immediate 
influence  of  opiates.  It  likewise, 
generally,  agrees  with  weak  and 
iiTitable  stomachs,  which  can  re- 
tain scarcely  any  other  medicine. 

This  salt  has  also  been  emplo)ed 
externally  in  lotions  and  embroca- 
tions, for  scirrhous  and  odicr  indo- 
lent tumours ;  for  removing  warts 
and  other  excrescences,  and  in  g-ai- 
garisms,  for  inflammations  of  tlie 
tonsils. 

Ammonia  pura,  or  the  caustic 
vegetable  alkali,  possesses  uncom- 
nion  iilexiteric  powers,  in  the  cure 
of  persons  bitten  by  snakes,  and 
o'her  venomous  animals.  Sixty 
drops  of  it,  sufficiendy  diluted  with 
water,  make  a  moderate  dose,  which 
ou^iht  to  be  repeated  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  s)'mptoms.  At 
the  same  time,  die  wound  should 
be  washed  widi  a  similar  mixture. 

It  is  positively  asserted,  that  such 
treatment  has  been  attended  widi 
uniform  success,  when  the  padent 
\\'as  able  to   s^^'allow   the    medi- 
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A:MM0NIAC  is  a  concrete, 
^unimy  -  resinous  juice,  usually 
brought  from  tJie  East  Indies  in 
large  masses  composed  of  lumps 
or  tears  of  a  milky  colour,  but 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  quickly 
ncquires  a  yellowish  appearance. 
Hitherto  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
count of  the  plant  which  affords 
this  juice,  but  it  has,  and  with  some 
probability,  been  asserted,  tliat  it 
is  a  species  of  tlie  ferula,  from 
another  species  of^\hichis  also  pro- 
duced the  asa  foetida  ; — it  is  said 
to  grow  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and 
the.  interior  parts  of  Eg>'pt. 
''  This  gum  has  a  nauseous  sweet- 
ish taste,  succeeded  by  a  sensauon 
of  bitter;  and  a  smell  somewhat 
resembling,  but  more  grateful  than, 
galbanum.  When  che\\'ed,  it  sof- 
tens in  tlie  month,  and  becomes 
of  a  white  colour.  It  may  be  parti- 
ally dissolved,  in  water,  or  in  vine- 
gar, with  which  it  assimies  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  milk,  but  tlie  resinous 
part,  amounting  to  about  one  half, 
subsides  when  sutfered  to  rest.  A  • 
similar  composition,  but  much  in- 
ferior in  virtue,  is  fre(juently  sold 
under  the  name  of  strained  gum 
ammoniac.  Those  tears  -udiich  are 
large,  dry,  and  free  from  little 
stones,  or  otlier  impurities,  should 
be  selected  and  prepared  for  in- 
ternal use ;  the  coarser  kind  may 
be  puritied  by  solution  and  strain- 
ing, but  unless  tliis  be  carefiaUy 
managed,  it  will  lose  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  its  fine  and  more 
volatile  parts. 

In  medicine,  it  is  prescribed  for 
removing  obstni6tions  of  tlie  abdo- 
minal viscera;  in  hysterical  com- 
plaints occasioned  by  tlie  deficiency 
of  periodical  evactiations,  and  in 
long  and  obstinate  qolics,  proceed- 
ing from  viscid  matter  lodged  in 
the  intestines.  .  A  solution  of  it,  in 
jj-jnegar  of  squills,  has  pro\ed  of 
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considerable  service  in  thelaimid 
chronic  asthma  of  the  aged  and 
decrepit.  The  most  convenient 
form  for  its  exhibition,  is  tliat  <;f 
pills ;  a  scruple  may  be  given  e\  cry 
night,  or  oftener.  Externally  it  is 
used  for  softening  and  ripening  in- 
dolent tumours ;  and  with  a  mix- 
ture of  squill  vinegar,  fonns  a  plais- 
ter  which  has  sometimes  been  suc- 
cessfully recommended  for  wliile 
swellings.  A  solution  of  it,  in 
penny-royal  water,  is  usually  kept 
in  die  shops,  under  the  name  of 
ammoniac  milk. 

AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS  ai-e 
so  called,  on  account  of  their  living 
partly  on  land,  and  partly  in  water. 

We  cannot,  consistentiy  with  our 
plan,  enter  into  a  disquisition  re- 
specting tlieir  nature  and  tlinc- 
tions ;  and  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  witli  observing,  that  iu 
their  structure,  tliey  are  princi- 
pally distinguished  from  land-ani- 
mals, by  having  red  cold  blood,  and 
instead  of  lungs,  eidier  gills  or 
Iranchice,  as  is  ^^eneraily  observed  in 
snakes,  eels,  and  fish,  which  chiefly 
inhabit  tlie  water.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  have  the  oval  hole 
open  betv.'een  die  right  and  left 
auricles  of  die  heart;  and,  in  many, 
the  arterial  canal  is  also  free.  This 
is  a  distinguishing  character  of  the 
pkocce,  or  such  animals  as  enjoy 
their  chief  functions  on  land,  for 
instance,  otters,  beavers,  frogs,  cro- 
codiles, some  kind  of  rats,  birds, 
Sec.  Wiiile  these  remain  under  wa- 
ter, where  tliey  may  safely  continue 
for  several  hours,  their  respiration 
is  interrupted;  and  tlie  blood,  not 
finding  a  tree  passage  through  the 
pulmonary  arteiy,  nashes  through 
the  hole  t'rora  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle,  and  partly  tiirough  the  ar- 
terial canal;  having  but  a  short 
course  to  the  aorta,  the  largest  Of 
ail  the  blood  vessels,  and  dience 
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circulatiug  to  every  paii  of  the 
JjQ'iy.  But,  on  rising  to  come 
a.>hore,  the  blood  makes  its  way 
agnin  tnroir^h  Use  lungs,  as  soon  as 
Cje  anunal  begins  to  respire. 

As  in  all  land  animals  a  large 
portion  of  the  mass  of  blood  contl- 
luially  circuliites  tlirough  the  huigs, 
which  would  be  stopped,  if  the  free 
access  of  air  were  excluded  ;  so 
we  find  in  fish  a  great  number  of 
blood-ve'vscls  passing  through  the 
gills,  which  ipust  be  perpetually 
"Wetj  ie^t  the  blood  snould,  in  like 
manner,  be  checked,  and  conse- 
.<]ueptly  stagnate  in  its  progress. 
Hence,  when  tlie  latter  are  removed 
from  tlieir  natiu^al  element,  the 
IranckUe  vcrj-  soon  grow  crisp  and 
dry,  the  vessels  become  corrugated, 
nnd  tlie  blood  fiuds  no  outlet :  like- 
v.ise,  when  land-animals  are  irn- 
mersed  under  water,  or  in  any  otlier 
manner  deprived  of  respiration,  the 
circulation  ceases,  and  the  animal 
inevitably  dies. 

Inquisitive  physiologists  have  ad- 
vanced, Uiat  vian  may,  by  art,  be 
rendered  amphiUous,  and  er^abled 
to  live  under  water,  as  well  as  the 
.beaver,  or  tu.rtle ;  because  the  fos.- 
tus  in  utcro  lives  without  air,  and 
tlie  circrJalion  is  continued  by 
means  of  the  oval  hole  :  if,  tliere- 
fqre,  this  important  opening  could 
be  preserved  after  the  biith  of  tlie 
.diild,  the  same  useful  faculty  might 
still  remain. 

Tl'is  proposttiox>  is  plausible ;  and 
^\'e  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  tliat 
in  a  mariliiiie  country,  such  at- 
tempts ought  by  all  suitable  mc.n,ns 
to  bi^  encouraged :  for  tlie  advan- 
resuUipg  from  a  successi'ul 
;U!op  of  the  theory,  would 
inaeed  be  incalculable.  In  its  sup- 
port, and  as  on  instauqe  of  tlie 
V.  onderfai  power  we  possess  over 
ihie  o''g;ius  of  respiration,  itmnybe 
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urged,  that  expert  divers  feel^  n« 
inconvenience  from  remaining  foj* 
several  minutes  under  water,  at  a 
considerable  depth ;  that  indivir 
duals  afFeeted  witii  asthma  (among 
whom  the  writer  of  this  article  is  ^ 
li\ing  evidenca)  have  by  mere  force 
of  habit  obtained  effeftual  and  per- 
manent relief  in  that  distressing 
complaint,  by  accustoming  tli  era- 
selves  from  die  commencement  of 
it,  to  respire  principally  through 
the  nostrils,  whether  in  a  waking 
or  sleeping  state ;  and  lastly,  that 
none  of  the  interior  organs  possess 
a  flexibility  and  power  of  expan- 
sion (imattended  with  loco-motion) 
equal  to  those  of  respiration. 

After  this  short  digression,  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  vieans  by 
which  diat  desirable  faculty  of  re- 
spiring under  water,  may  be  acquir- 
ed by  the  human  subjeft. 

It  should  previously  be  remark- 
ed, that  tlie  lungs  of  the  emhryo 
are  compressed  during  its  confine- 
ment, so  that  the  puhnonar}' blood- 
vessels are  impervious,  and  conse- 
quently the  circulation  must  take 
place  through  tlie  oval  hole,  and  tlie 
arterial ,  canal  before  -  mentioned  : 
hence  the  amphibious  animal  and 
the  foetus  iv  utero  are  so  far  analo- 
gous in  their  nature  ;  and  though 
this  hole  generally  clones  at  an  eai'ly 
period  of  infaucy,  yet  tliere  are 
iilstances,  well  attested  by  anato- 
mists, where  it  ha.s  been  occasion- 
ally found  not  quite  closed  in  liumaa 
subjects,  who  have  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  There  is,  howcvey, 
one  m{itcrial  diftcrence  between 
tliem :  tlie  fcetus  never  ha\ing 
respired,  is  suliiciently  nourished 
by  the  maternal  blood  circulating 
through  its  whole  body,  which  pro- 
gressively grows,  till  its  birth,  with- 
out feeling  the  want  of  respiration 
during  tlie  -s\'Iiolc  period  of  preg- 
liancy ; 
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jiancy ;  Qii  t]ie  cQuLrary,  terraque- 
ous animals  hiving  Tcspired  frojni 
the  nioraeat  of  their  bird),  cannot 
support  life  for  any  length  of  time 
withoat  it ;  becau^;c  both  tlie  hole 
^ad  canal  above  all.utji'd  to  would 
jae  closed,  or  at  least  .constrided  in 
tliein,  iis  is  tlie  case  in  land  animals, 
if  they  did  not  instia'itivcly,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  tlic  cub,  insti-u6t 
it  in  the  exercise  of  tliat  vital  func- 
tion. This  isefiecled,  by  frequently 
carr}'ing  it  into  the  v/ater — a  prac- 
tice by  wliich  those  passages  are 
kept  open  diu'ing  life,  and  the 
creatures  enabled  to  procure  that 
Jund  of  food  which  is  designed  for 
them  by  tl:e  providential  care  of 
J>J'ature. 

Thus  we  may  easily  conceive 
tliat,  in  infants,  tlie  oval  hole,  by 
proper  eicpedients  and  persevering 
jexertions,  might,  ivilhout  much 
difficulty,  be  presen'ed  in  an  open 
state  j  for  instance,  by  gradually 
accustoming  young  children,  soon 
•after  tlieir  birth,  to  suspend  their 
bre3tli  once,  or  oftener  in  a  day,  in- 
.creasing  the  duraticu  of  the  experi- 
ment with  every  attempt,  so  tliat 
the  blood  may  at  leiigth  be  directed 
to  circulate  through  its  original 
passage,  which,  by  several  triaJsy 
cautiously  repeatt^d,  would  ud  doiibt 
remain  sufficiently  lubricated,  and 
pever  again  be  closed  in  the  manner 
xve  generally  find  it  in  ihe  deceased 
J)ody. 

I'hat  these  are  rational,  and,  we 
jnay  venture  to  iidd,  well  founded 
jconjeftures,  few  will  dispute; 
especially  if  it  be  considered  that 
ordinary  divers,  without  having 
been  trained  to  this  praftice  from 
eaiiy  infancy,  are  capable  of  re- 
taining their  breatli,  and  continuing 
fnuch  longer  underwater,  tlian  per- 
sons in  whom  tliat  primitive  organ 
pf  respiration^  having  never  been 
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exercised,  has  become  unilt  to  a£t 
as  an  aseuil  substitute  for  the  itmgs, 
vi^hJle  iniruersed  under  water.-— 
Nay,  there  are  well  autlieiiticated 
instances  of  persons  who  were  ia 
the  full  possession  of  the  uncom- 
mon faculty  here  described :  of 
others,  v.e  shall  relate  only  that  of 
a  SiciUan,  named  the  Fi^h- Colas, 
v.'ho  possessed  it  in  sq  eminent  a 
degree,  "  that  he  lived  rather  aftejc 
the  manner  of  a  f;sh  tlian  a  nioa," 
ia  consequence  of  having  from  lii;^ 
youth,  and  by  an  assiduous  prac- 
tice, successfully  acquired  the  ha- 
bit of  hving  in  Avater,  and  thus  ef- 
fected a  complete  change  of  his 
physical  nature. 

V/e  shall  conclude  this  interests 
ing  subje6t  with  a  short  account  of 
the  ahmc  ntnry  uses,  and  properties, 
of  amphibious  animals. 

In  some  countries,  especially  In 
old  France  and  Italy,  tlie  legs  of 
frogs  were  esteemed  a  delicate 
dish;  but,  in  Britain,  u'e  regale  ouf 
friejads  with  the  more  delicious  tur^ 
tie.  Yet  these  testacepus  creatures, 
as  well  as  aiiirnghi  of  this  cla>s  in 
general,  and  die  West  Indian  guatia 
in  particular,  contiiin  afi  unusttal 
proportion  of  fat ;  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  eaten  not  oinly  with 
great  moderation,  but  also  witli  a 
considerable 'addition  of  salt,  and 
acid :  the  fonuer,  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralising  them  into  a  sapona- 
CG0U3  mass,  which  is  most  e:isi!y 
assimilated  to  our  fluids  ;  the  lat- 
ter, wiih  a  view  to  counteract  their 
putrescent  tendency',  especially  in 
warm  seasons — both,  in  order  to 
fitcilitate  tlieir  digestion  in  the  hu- 
man fttomach. 

AMPUTATION  is  a  term  in 
surgery,  and  signifies  the  cutting 
off  a  luTib  from  the  body.  It  is 
sometimes  rendered  necessary, 
wJiea  a  part  is  so  diseased  as  eitlier 

to 
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to  be  Avhc/il y  useless,  or  threatening 
danger,  if  not  removed.  The  cases 
in  which  this  operation  is  usually 
performed,  are,  severe,  compound 
fractures  of  the  bones,  attended 
\nth  splinters  j  extensive  lacera- 
tions, and  contusions  of  wounds, 
Avith  great  loss  of  substance,  and 
pouring  forth  a  profuse  discharge ; 
wide  -  spreading  mortifications  ; 
white  swellings  of  the  joints ;  can- 
cers, or  other  incurable  ulcers  ; 
cxostosed,  carious  and  distorted 
bones,  &c. 

Amputation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  in  surgery, 
and  hr.s  lately  been  brought  to  the 
liighcst  perfeftion.  Previous  to 
the  invention  of  tlie  tnuTmquct,  and 
the  method  of  securing  the  blood- 
vessels from  hemorrhages,  by  liga- 
tures, it  was  rarely  undertaken, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  those 
who  submitted  to  it,  afterwards 
died.  But  in  consequence  of  mo- 
dern improvements,  tiiere  seldom 
happens  more  tlian  one  death  in 
twenty  or  tliirty  cases.  In  per- 
forming this  operation,  some  parti- 
cular cautions  are  necessary,  viz. 
to  make  the  incision  at  a  proper 
place ;  to  save  a  quantity  of  skin 
and  cellular  substance,  suJfficient  to 
cover  the  muscles  and  bone  com- 
pletely, without  being  stretched; 
to  prevent  hemorrhages ;  to  secure 
the  arteries  carefully,  without  in- 
cluding the  nerves,  or  any  of  the 
contiguous  parts ;  and  to  prevent 
the  retraflion  of  the  integuments. 
Where  part  of  a  limb  is  either  car- 
ried off,  or  mAich  shattered,  it  will 
bf  necessary  to  amputate  above  the 
diseased  surface,  to  ensure  a  spee- 
dier and  safer  cure.  Shovild  mor- 
tification have  previously  taken 
place,  every  other  remedy  ought 
to  be  tiiuely  and  vigorously  em- 
ployed, till  its  progress  be  arrest- 
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ed ;  the  fust  symptom  of  which 
will  be,  an  inflamed  circle  sepa- 
rating the  diseased  from  the  sound 
parts  :  as  soon  as  this  has  taken 
place,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
resorting  to  die  operation,  lest  the 
patient  suffer  from  tlie  absorption 
of  putrescent  matter,  which  readily 
occasions  a  heftic  fever. 

As  the  privation  of  a  limb,  and 
the  great  destruftion  of  animal 
parts,  are  often  attended  widi  fatal 
consequences,  nothing  but  extreme 
necessity,  or  the  flulure  of  all  other 
means,  can  justify  the  choice  of 
tliis  formidable  expedient.  Some 
eminent  authorities  have  altogetlier 
questioned  its  utility ;  and  M.  Bil- 
GUER,  late  surgeon-general  to  the 
Prussian  armies,  in  his  obsena- 
tions  on  this  subjeft,  declares, 
"  that  the  cases  in  which  amputa- 
tion is  necessary,  are  less  frequent 
than  has  hidierto  been  supposed." 
He  says,  that  during  tlie  late  war, 
it  proved  unsuccessful  in  a  variety 
of  instances;  and  that  he  himself 
had,  witliout  resorting  to  opera- 
tions, cured  many  patients,  whose 
limbs  had  been  so  much  braised 
and  shattered,  that  the  ablest  sm*- 
geons  thought  it  advisable  to  em- 
ploy their  insti-uments. — See  Tou  r- 

NiaUET. 

AMUSEMENTS,  may  be  di- 
vided into  public  and  private ;  and 
they  are  either  of  an  aftive  or  se- 
dentary nature.  The  former  usu- 
ally consist  of  balls,  plays,  enter- 
tainments, &:c. ;  the  latter,  of  the 
various  diversions  of  cards,  chess, 
back-gammon,  and  other  games  of 
chance  or  skill. 

Those  of  an  aftive  kind  ought 
always  to  be  preferred,  as  they  not 
only  relieve  die  mind,  v/hen  wearied 
witli  intense  application,  or  de^ 
pressed  widi  grirf;  but  by  their 
agreeable  variety,  together  with  tlie 
aclvan-. 
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advantages  of  air,  exercise,  &:c. 
they  are  highly  conducive  to  healtli. 
On  this  accqunt,  tiiey  are  particu- 
larly serviceable  to  such  persons  as 
are  subjeft  to  nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriacal complaints,  and  to  all 
those  who  lead  a  confined  or  se- 
dentary life.  Private  amusements, 
on  the  contrary,  are  principally  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  consume 
time,  and  frequently  require  more 
application  than  either  study  or  bu- 
siness. Those  amusements  which 
afford  the  most  violent  exercise, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pursued 
bnly  by  the  healthy  and  robust,  are 
hunthig,  shooting,  cricket-playing, 
hand-ball,  and  similar  games.  When 
these  are  undertaken  with  tlie  ne- 
cessary adaptation  to  the  strength 
of  tlie  individual,  tliey  promote  per- 
spiration and  otlier  secretions,  ex- 
pand the  lungs,  and  give  firmness 
and  agility  to  the  whole  frame. — 
See  Gaming,  and  Theatke, 

With  respett  to  the  amusements 
of  children,  we  shall  here  only  re- 
mark, that  they  may  be  compared 
to  the  labours  and  pursuits  of  adults ; 
and  tliat  their  influence,  as  well  on 
health,  as  on  the  future  inclina- 
tions and  desires  of  the  individual, 
is  much  greater,  and  more  perm.a- 
nent,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Hence  we  would  advise  parents 
and  guardians  to  encourage  no 
games,  or  play-things,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  impair  the  constitu- 
tion, or  deprave  the  morals,  of  their 
offspring :  of  tliis  nature  are,  im- 
proper and  unnatural  postures  or 
gesticulations  of  the  body ;  wanton 
jumping  up  and  down  high  places  j 
forcible  exertions  of  muscular 
power^  by  lifting  great  weights 
and  carrying  ponderous  bodies ;  the 
partial  exercise  of  one  arm  or  leg  ; 
sedentary  plays  of  Ions;  duration  ; 
ihe  standing  fpr  hours  on  their  legs  j 
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musical  wind-instraments )  toys 
manufatSiured  by  common  potters, 
or  made  of  plaister  of  Paris ;  drink- 
ing-vessels  of  lead,  pewter,  white 
iron,  hell-metal,  or  earthen-^^^arc 
imperfeftly  burnt  and  glared ;  play- 
things coloured  or  painted  witlx 
noxious  metallic  preparations,  such 
as  verdigreasc,  orpiment,  minium, 
as  well  as  tliose  devices  and  similar 
trifles  produced  by  the  confectioner, 
&c.  kc. — On  this  interesting  sub- 
je6t,  which  cannot  fail  to  engage 
the  attention  of  eveiy  judicious  pa- 
rent, we  presume  to  refer  tlic 
reader  to  a  work  lately  published, 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Stkuve, 
entitled  "  A  Familiar  Treatise  on 
the  Physical  Ecbccation  (if  Chil- 
dren-" witli  three  Introdu6tory 
Ledures,  and  Notes,  by  the  Edi- 
tor of  this  Encyclopcedia. 

Amy gdabis .     See  Almond. 

A/iagallis arvensi^h.  See  Scar- 
let PiMPERNELL. 

Ananas.     SeePixE-ArPLE. 

Anchusa  seuipervirens  L.  See 
Evergreen  Alkanet. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  are 
tliose  which  are  110  longer  spoken 
by  ,a  living  people,  such  as  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  :  tliey 
generally  fonn  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  those  students  who  arc 
intended  for  the  learned  professions. 
The  utility  of  employing  so  mucli 
of  the  time  of  children  at  schools, 
in  classical  pui'suits,  and  the  study 
of  -the  dead  languages,  has  been 
much  questioned :  upon  this  sub- 
je6t,  a  humorous  writer  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "  Who  can  pa- 
tiently endure  to  see  persons  so 
studiously  going  back  tv/c  thousand 
years,  in  search  of  tliat  pcrfeftion 
which  lies  so  plainly  still  before 
them  ?  To  see  men  of  sense  and 
learning  spending  their  v/hole  Uw.r- 
and  attention  about  /Eolic  Digam- 

mas. 
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mas,  the  ttse  of  accent?,  or  the 
hvaning  of  a  passnge  in  Horace, 
vhilst,  at  the  same  tHiic,  tlicy  are 
si'.lFerint?;  tJiR  finest  language  iti  tlip- 
T.orld,  tlieir  own,  to  lie  entirely 
uncullhatedi  unless  by  the  lauda- 
tle  and  occasiouai  elForts  of  some 
private  individual?  Had  the  same 
Jiwn  praftised  by  tlie  Greeks  or 
Eomans— had  they  studied  nothing 
but  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  we 
xnjght,  at  (his  day,  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  to  the  Pyramids  to' 
road  the  Classics,  wliilst  all  tiie  let-. 
ters  in  the  world  would  have  been 
pothing  more  tlian  the  ill-imitated 
fornis  of  men,  animals,  iiTiplements, 
tec.  If  we  think  that  they  diti 
right,  ^thy  do  we  not  imitate  their 
c\r.m]4e  ?  Vv  iiat  possilile  reason 
CMx  be  alledged  why  the  English 
might  not,  by  sitnilsr  care  and  at- 
tention, be  made  as  good  a  lan- 
guage as  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  ?. 
Had  we  the  address  of  Swift,  or 
Addison,  what  a  petition  might 
v/e  draw  up  in  favour  of  our  poor 
mother  tongue,  setting  forth  tlie 
many  hardsiiips  slie  has  long  en- 
dured J  the  various  insults  and 
barbarous  injuries  she,  from  time 
to  time,  has  suffered,  and  is  still 
obliged  to  undergo,  from  tlie  unduti- 
falness  of  Jierown  chiidien,"  &c. 

ANCIENT  LEARNING  sig- 
nifies, a  tliorough  acquaintaiacc  widi 
tlie  wTltings  of  tlie  ancients.  A 
very  great  and  illiberal  prejudice 
has  for  some  time  since  existed, 
Vvhich  has  induced  us  to  give  a  con- 
stant preference  to  the  ancients, 
for  their  genius,  as  well  as  tlieir 
virtue,  'ilieir  iriUocence,  courage, 
and  skill  in  writing,  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  superior  to  our  modern 
acquirements,  and  proposed  to  us 
sl:  a  standard  of  real  perfection, 
lew  authors,  indeed,  have  been 
luiicreil  to  wear  tiicir  laurels  dur- 
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liti^  life ;  these  have  been  generallj? 
fesenTd,  eitlier  to  crown  thci^ 
statues,  or  -entwine  dround  tlieir^ 
tombs.  Homer,  in  his  days,  wai 
considered  as  a  mere  ballad  singer  j^ 
he  la  nov/ a  bard,  Shakspeake, 
lived  a  precarious  htreling.  Mil- 
ton's divine  poem  lay  long  neglciSt,-^ 
ed,  and  was  sold  for  a  song.  Ot-. 
WAY  lived  and  died  in  a  corner  > 
Cervantes  passed  hi*  days  in  po-. 
verty  and  obscurity,  a  li\ing  te-, 
proach  to  Spain ;  and  the  first  of 
our  English  philosophers,,  tlie  im- 
mortal Newtox,  was  indebted  toi 
tlie  otHcious  kindness  of  a  Bak-^ 
ROW,  to  annouiiee  his  merit  to  tliot 
world.  Praise  is  slower  than  cen-^ 
sure,  because  tlje  former  is  retardea 
by  envy  and  contention,  \\hieti 
tilne  aloiie,  tlVe  final  subduer  of  ait 
things,  can  efteflually  rcujove.— * 
'^is  tlie  same  iu  tlie  moral  as  in  thd 
natural  M'orld  r  the  sun  exhibits 
the  largest  disk,  when  about  to  quit 
pur  hemisphere.  The  ancients, 
have  acquired  a  prejudged  bcreiii- 
tary  admiration,  and  tlieir  only  sfJidj 
orounds  of  preier6nce  are,  that  they, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  come  first 
into  the  world.  Thus,  by  the  laws 
of  primogeniture,  the  eldest  son 
inherits  tiie  patrimony,  to  the  de* 
tiiment  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  disputed^ 
that  the  ancient  writers  have  left 
us  performances  which  would  re- 
fle6t  the  liighest  honour  on  any  agj?,- 
or  nation ;  but  to  allow  them  the 
merit  of  exclusive  excellence,  is 
iiyustice  to  their  compctltnrg.  A 
principle  of  teaderaess  has  been 
urged  as  a  plausible  reason  for' 
entertaining  a  portiaKty  lor  the 
andents;  and  that  tlie  infant  state 
of  learning  ought  to  experience  tlic 
same  fianering  indulgence  which 
is  shewn  to  young  chiidreh.  Th^ 
weakness  of  tins  pica  is  evidsnt ; 

and 
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md  candour  obliges  us  to  declare, 
that  it  is  equally  unjust  and  impro- 
per to  consider  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, with  all  their  inacctu'acies 
and  defefts,  as  perfect  models  of 
imitation.  Many  an  ancient  writer, 
whose  real  beauties  have  been  just- 
ly admired,  has  also  frequently  been 
praised  for  his  faults :  thus  his  re- 
putation has  been  sullied  j  instead 
of  being  indebted  to  his  panegyrists, 
he  has  excited  doubts  and  censures, 
where  he  had  least  deserved  them. 

The  remarks  made  in  thepreced- 
i"ng  article,  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  present 
iubjeft :  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  observing,  that  those 
persons  who  have  imbibed  an  early 
prejudice  for  the  learning  of  the 
ancients,  are  generally  deficient  in 
aftive  discernment,  and  incapable 
of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  mo- 
dern improvements. 

ANCIENT  TIMES  are  those 
wliich  refer  to  remote  periods  of 
antiquity. 

The  degeneracy  and  corruption 
of  modern  times,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  tlie  ancients,  have  afforded 
a  fruitful  source  of  peevish  invec- 
tive, and  an  endless  cause  of  que- 
hilous  complaint,  to  both  the  learn- 
ed and  the  illiterate.  It  has  been 
the  constant  custom,  at  all  times, 
to  declare  every  succeeding  age 
more  wicked  than  the  former ;  to 
represent  the  world  as  perpetually 
increasing  in  vice  and  foUy  ;  to  la- 
ment the  good  old  days  that  are 
past,  and  to  anticipate  nothing  but 
misery  from  the  future.  Yet,  how- 
ever corrupt  or  vicious  may  be  the 
^ge  in  which  we  live,  let  us  but  im- 
part-ciiy  compare  the  history  of  past 
times  widi  tlioseof  our  own,  and  we 
shad  find  no  great  reason  to  unite 
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In  tfie  general  outer}' :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  highly  probable,-  that 
our  successors  w^l  attribute  mor« 
virtues  to  us,  tban  are  possessed  by 
themselves  j  tliough,  perhaps,  nei- 
ther may  be  less  virtuous,  or  mora 
depraved,  than  (he  most  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity. 

ANEMOMETER  signifies  a  me- 
chanical instiuraent  for  ascertaining 
the  power  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Successful  methods  have  been 
discovered  to  detennine,  with  pre-, 
cision,  the  viirious  properties  of  the 
air,  its  temperaturc,  humidity,  and 
weight,  by  means  of  the  tljermo- 
meter,  tlie  hygrometer,  and  the 
barometer  5  but,  till  lately,  no  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  force  of  the  wind.  Seve- 
ral instruments  for  this  purpose 
have,  indeed,  been  contrived ;  but 
they  are  in  general  more  compli- 
cated, and  less  to  be  depended  on, 
than  the  machine  v/hich  we  shall 
descnbe  under  tlie  head  of  Ane- 
moscope. 

ANEMONE,  or  Wind-Flow- 
er, is  the  name  of  a  plant  chiefly 
distinguished  on  account  of  ifs 
beautiful  flowers,  which,  by  the 
Greeks,  were  supposed  not  to  open 
till  the  v.'ind  blov/s ;  whence  It  has 
received  its  original  name,  Lin- 
N.Eus  enumerates  twenty-one  spe- 
cies', of  which  the  following  five 
desen'e  partictilar  notice,  thougli 
the  first  of  these  is  not  indigenous, 

1.  Anemone  pratensis,  L.  the 
dark-flowered,  or  Meadou'  Ane? 
mone,  as  described  and  represent- 
ed in  Dr.  Wo ODVihhEs  Med'tcai 
Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.-lOO,  plate  14B. — • 
It  produces  beautiful  ,dark  violet, 
or  aimost  black  flowers,  \\l.iih 
blow  in  March  and  April 
never  expanc^ 
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al  writers  confound  this  p'aiit  witii  ihe  Anenone  fuUatilla,  L, 
a  ois-iiiCt  species. — The  ytirmone  prutentis,  L.  is  a  native  olCermary,  where  it  Sowers 
i  the  beginning  of  May  :  it  was  tKeiui-ini ported  i*t<i  riiik  country,  iwVa  Bt*t-  cUttivatril  iri 
our  gardens  by  the  hce,  snd  juStly  celebrawd,  Millet.,  about  'Jie  year  1731. 
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In  its  recent  .-:tntc,  the  nier.down 
anemone  is  almost  -  tlavourlcs.s, 
though  its  taste,  \yhcn  chewed,  is 
ex.trenie]y  pungent^  and  conx)des 
the  tongue  nnd  fauces  ;  a  property 
also  manifested  in  a  slight  degree 
by  tlie  dried  leaves.  Hence  we  niay 
conclude,  that  this  plant  possesses 
considerable  iriedieinal  viitues  ;  a 
.supposition  amply  coniirmed, 
though  often  contested,  by  various 
practitioners  of  great  respe5:ability. 
Chemists,  ho-wever,  have  proved 
hy  experiment,  tliat  one  of  its  con- 
stituent parts  is  camphor,  which 
has  been  obtained  in  the  form  of 
ciystals.  Hence  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  affe(9;ions  of  the  eyes,  espe- 
cially in  gutfa  Serena,  cataraft,  and 
<)]>acity  of  tlie  cornea.  But,  on  ac- 
count of  its  singular  efficacy,  it 
has  generally  been  used  in  external 
applications,  as  an  excellent  aperi- 
ent, detergent,  and  N^ulnerary  me- 
dicine, with  whose  virtues  the  an- 
cients were  well  acquainted,  tliough 
tliey  accounted  for  such  effe^s 
fic)m  superstitious  notions. 

The  juice  of  the  anemone  root, 
chewed  in  small  quantities,  stimu- 
lates the  salival  glands,  and  fre- 
quently affords  sudden  reUef  in  ex- 
cruciating tooth-ach,  if  it  proceed 
from  an'  acrimony  or  superfluity  of 
humours,  in  phlegmatic  habits. 
When  boiled  in  ricii  wine,  and  ap- 
plied as  a  cataplasm,  it  not  only 
abates  iiaveterate  inflamitiations  of 
the  eyes,  but  also  cleanses  indolent 
and  foul  ulcers.  Its  leaves  and 
stalks,  slowly  simmered  in  ptisan, 
and  occasionally  eaten,  are  said  un- 
commonly to  increase  the  maternal 
milk.  If  credit  be  due  to  the  an- 
pients,  tlicy  also  cure  that  frequent 
and  destru«ftive  complaint  of  young 
females,  called  chlorosis  ;  and, 
Vi'hen  beaten  up  with  a  mixture  of 
bees-v/as  and  turpentine,  so  as  to 
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form  a'pessary,"  tend  to  restore  tliA 
catamcuia.  Wc  doubt,  however, 
whetiier  the  numerous  other  vir-. 
tues  ascribed  to  this  vegetable,  bd 
founded  on  truth  ;  yet  we  believe 
that  external  applications  of  it,- 
prqperly  repeated,  especially  tJie 
leaves,  bruised  together  with  marsh- 
mallow  root  or  otlier  cooling  herbs, 
may  cure  paralytic  attacks  in  their 
comnif  ncement,  herpetic  cniptioiis, 
and  even  the  leprosy ;  though  wo 
\\"Ould  not  rely  upon  its  efficacy  in 
true  syphilis,  in  caries  or  mortifi- 
cation of  the  bones,  and  still  less, 
in  cases  of  melancholy,  or  mania. 

The  dark  violet  leaves  of  tills 
species,  when  boiled  together  witli 
those  of  the  Serratula  tinciorla,  L.. 
or  common  saw-M'ort,  and  a  pro- 
per addition  of  alum,  aiford,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Pallas,  an 
excellent  green  water-colour  for 
landscape  and  other  paintings. 

2.  Ar.enwne  Pulsatilla,  L.  or 
Pasque  Flower,  so  called  because 
it  generally  blossoms  about  Easter, 
wlien  it  adorns  some  of  our  dry, 
chalky -hills.  In  April  it  bears 
beautiful  bell-shaped  tiov.'ers,  of  a 
purple  or  reddish  colour. .  A  de- 
scription and  representation  of  it 
may  be  found  in  Sowerby's  Eng-* 
lish  Botany,  p.  4.  5. — 51, 

Aldiough  this  species  may  not  be 
possessed  of  healing  virtues  similar, 
to  the  preceding,  yet  it  is  asserted 
tliat  Its  flowers  are  of  great  eflicacy' 
in  curing  inveterate  ulcers,  in  mart 
and  cattle.  As  it  is  a  poisonous 
plant,  the  inhabitants  of  Kanitschat- 
ka  tise  its  leaves  for  staining  theii" 
arrows;  which,  unless  the  wounJ 
be  immediately  cleansed,  and  the 
communicated  virus  extra<Eled  by 
tlie  mouth,  arc  said  to  prove  inevit- 
ably fatal :  in  like  manner,  these  un- 
tutored savages  destroy  the  whales 
which  frequent  their  coast. 

Both  Uic  flowers  and  leaves  of 
thi^ 
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this  species  are  employed  by  fo- 
reign dyers  for  green  colours  of 
various  shades.  From  the  expressed 
juice  of  tlie  leaves,  a  green  ink  may 
be  prepared  ;  and  if  tlie  florets  only 
be  used^  it  will  be  of  a  lighter  s'lade, 
but  from  the  wiiole  flower,  the  co- 
lour will  be  much  deeper.  Relying 
on  tlic  autliprlty  of  Dambourney, 
we  shall  add,  tliat  animal  wool  pre- 
viously immersed  in  a  solution  of 
bismutli,  acquires  a  pleasing  light 
vigogne  colour. 

3.  Aneinone  ncmorosa,  L.  or  tlie 
Wood- Anemone)  another  wild  sort, 
bearing  onlj'  one  white,  or  some- 
times purplish,  flower  on  a  plant.— 
SeeCuRTis's  FLor.  Land.  ii.  38. 

In  medicine,  this  plant  may  be 
usefully  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies ;  for 
it  produces  not  only  a  more  speedy, 
but  less  painful,  efte£t.  Its  juice  is  so 
extremely  acrid,  that  it  has  been 
justly  suspefted  to  occasion  tlie  dy- 
sentery among  cattle,  and  inflam- 
mation, accompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge of  bloody  urine,  in  sheep. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  guarding 
these  animals  against  tlie  cause  of 
distempers,  which  are  frequently  so 
formidable  in  their  consequences, 
as  to  deprive  the  unwary  husband- 
man of  a  great  portion  of  his  most 
valuable  live-stock. 

4.  Anemone  ranunculoides ,  L.  or 
the  Yellow  Wood- Anemone,  which 
grows  wild  near  King's  Langlcy, 
Herts,  and  Wrotham,  in  Kent.  It 
generally  produces,  in  April,  two 
flowers  on  one  stalk,  with  rounder 
leaves  than  tlie  preceding  species. 
See  p.  5.  Gerard's  Herbal,  383. 1. 

On  accoimt  of  its  corrosive  acri- 
mony, the  juice  of  tliis  vegetable  is 
also  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamtschatka,  for  a  similar  delete- 
rious purpose  as  is  mentioned  of 
tlie  second  species. 

MO.  I. VOL.  I, 
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5.  Anemone  Apennina,  or  ra- 
thtx  Alpina,!..  the  Blue  Mountain 
Anemone,  which  grows  wild  in 
Wirflbledon  woods,  likewise  hear 
Harrow ;  Lutton-hoe,Bedfordshire ; 
and  Berkhamstead,  Herts.  See  p.  4. 
Curt.  Flor.  Lond. 

Its  medicinal  uses  are,  tliough  ia 
an  inferior  degree,  similar  to  those 
before  described. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  a  mechanical 
ihstrument  for  determining  the 
course  and  velocity  of  tlie  wind. 
Tliat  part  which  exhibits  the  former> 
or  shews  from  what  point  of  the 
compass  the  wind  blows,  consists 
of  an  index,  moving  round  an  up- 
right circular  plate,  like  the  dial  of 
a  clock ;  on  which,  instead  of  the 
hours,  the  thirty-two  points  of  the 
compass  are  I'epresented.  The  in-^ 
dex  which  points  to  the  divisions  on 
the  dial,  is  turned  by  a  horizontal 
axis,  having  a  trundle-head  at  its 
outward  extremity.  This  trundle- 
head  is  moved  by  a  cog-wheel,  on 
a  perpendicular  axis ;  at  tlie  top  of 
which  is  fixed  a  vane,  moving  with 
the  course  of  the  wind,  and  impart- 
ing motion  to  tlie  whole  machine. 
The  contrivance  is  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  requires  in  its  construc- 
tion only,  that  the  number  of  cogs 
in  tlie  wheel,  and  rounds  in  the 
trundle-head,  be  equal ;  because, 
when  the  vane  moves  entirely 
round,  the  index  of  the  dial  should 
also  make  a  complete  revolution. 
An  anemoscope  of  this  construc- 
tion is  placed  in  one  of  the  turrets 
of  Buckingham-house,  the  resi- 
dence of  Her  present  Majesty. 

Tlie  anemoscope  invented  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  and  pubiisheH 
in  the  Philosophical  Transadions, 
No.  4/3,  is  a  machine  four  feet  and 
a  quarter  high,  consisting  of  a  broad 
and  weighty  pedestal,  a  pillar  at- 
tached to  it,  and  an  iron  axis,  about 
S  half 
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half  an  inch  In  diameter,  fastertctl 
into  tlie  pillar.  Upon  this  axis 
turns  a  wooden  tube  j  at  the  top  of 
which  is  placed  a  vane,  of  the  same 
materials,  twenty-one  inches  long, 
consisting  of  a  quadrant,  graduated, 
and  shod  with  an  iron  ring,  notched 
to  each  degree ;  and  a  counterpoise 
of  wood  on  the  other,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  figure.  Through  th6 
centre  of  the  quadrant  runs  an  iron 
pin ;  upon  which  are  fastened  two 
small  round  pieces  of  wood,  serving 
as  moveable  radii  to  describe  the 
degrees  upc«i  the  quadrant,  and  as 
handles  to  a  velum  or  sail;  tlie 
pane  of  which  is  one  foot  square, 
made  of  canvas  stretched  on  four 
battens,  and  painted.  On  the  up- 
per batten,  next  to  the  shod  rim  of 
the  quatirant,  is  a  small  spring, 
which  catches  at  every  notch,  cor- 
responding to  each  degree,  as  the 
sail  may  be  raised  on  tlie  pressure 
of  the  wind,  and  thus  its  falling 
back  prevented,  when  the  force  of 
the  wind  decreases.  At  the  bottorri 
of  the  wooden  tube  is  an  iron  in- 
dex, which  moves  round  a  circular 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  pillar,  on  the  pedestal,  where 
the  diirty-two  points  of  the  compass 
are  described.  We  have  annexed 
a  representation  of  this  machine  : 
(i  is  the  pedestal ;  l>,  the  pillar  on 
which  the  iron  axis  is  fitted ;  c,  the 
circle  of  wood  xTpresenting  the 
points  of  the  compass ;  e,  the  wood- 
en tube  upon  its  axis ;  f,  the  velum  j 
g,  the  graduated  quadrant ;  //,  tlie 
counterpoise  of  die  vane.  I'he  sub- 
joined figure  represents  the  velum', 
which  may  be  taken  off:  a  is  the 
plane  of  the  velum ;  /',  the  spring ; 
cc,  tlie  wooden  radii ;  d,d,  the  holes 
through  which  passes  the  pin^  ia 
-the  centre  of  tlie  quadrant. 
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Tliis  instmmcnt  serves  the  fol-« 
lowing  useful  purposes : 

1.  Ear» 


ant: 

■  1.  Having  a  circular  motion 
J-cn\nd  the.  iron  axis,  and  being  fur- 
nished with  a  vane  at  the  top,  and 
an  index  at  the  bottom,  as  soon  as 
the  artificial  cardinal  points  .  de- 
scribed on  the  round  piece  of  wood 
on  the  pillar  are  fixed  to  the  cor- 
responding quarters  of  the  heavens, 
it  faithfuJly  points  out  the  quarter 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

2.  Being  furnished  with  a  ve^- 
Itim,  or  sail,  elevated  by  the  w;nd, 
along  the  arch  of  the  quadrant,  to 
an  height  proportionate  to  the  pow- 
er of  the  coliunn  of  wind  pressing 
against  it,  its  relative  force  and  its 
comparative  power,  at  any  two 
times  of  examination,  may  be  accu- 
rately taken. 

3.  By  means  of  a  spring  fitted 
to  the  notches  of  the  iron,  with 
which  the  quadrant  is  shod,  the 
velum  is  prevented  from  returning 
"upon  tJie  fall  of  the  wind  ;  and  the 
instrument,  without  the  trouble  of 
watching  it,  ascertains  the  force  of 
the  highest  blast,  since  the  last 
time  of  examination. 

This  machine  maybe  confidently 
tlepended  upoji,  as  the  velum  is 
hung  so  nicely,  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  the  most  gentle  breeze,  and  A\ill 
nlso  describe  the  force  of  the  wind 
in  a  violent  storm.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  apprehend,  diat  by 
exposing  the  anemoscope  to  all 
winds,  especially  to  irregular  blasts 
and  squalls,  for  a  length  of  time,  it 
may  become  inaccurate.  The  ob^- 
server  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  take 
the  lube  with  its  vane  and  veliun, 
in  his  hand,  with  a  view  to  learn 
the  force  of  the  wind ;  and,  after 
having  made  his  observation,  he 
shoulcl  return  with  ti.e  machine  in- 
to the  house,  till  the  violence  of  tlie 
storm  subside. 

ANilURISM,  in  surgerj^  signi- 
fies a  throbbing  tumor,  otcasioued 
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by  the  dilatation  or  rupture  of  an: 
arteiy  :  it  consists  of*  three  kinds, 
viz.  the  true  or  encysted,  the  false 
or  diffiised,  and  the  varicose. 

The  true  aneurism,  wlieii  situ- 
ated near  the  smface  of  the  body, . 
produces  a  tumor,  at  first  small 
and  circumscribed,  but,  when  press- 
ed by  the  finger,  it  manifests  a  dis- 
tinct pulsation.  By  degrees  it  in- 
creases, and  becomes  more  prorrii- 
uent}  still,  howeAcr,  the  patient 
does;  not  complain  of  any  pain.  Ai 
it  grows  larger,  the  skin  turns  more, 
pale  than  usual,  also  more,  phleg- 
monous, or  swollen,  and  at  lengtfi, 
assumes  a  livid  and  gangrenous  ap- 
pearance. A  bloody  t.eruin  no\v 
oozfcs  through  the  integmnents ;  the 
skin  cracks  in  several  places  j  anc} 
tlie  arter)--,  being  deprived  of  the 
usual  resistance,  discharges  its  blood 
with  such  velocity,  as  to  occasion 
almost  instantaufous  death. 

The  false  aneurism  consists  of  a 
wound  or  rapture  of  an  artery,  and, 
by  tlie  extravasation  of  blood,  pro- 
duces a  s\^'elling  of  the  contiguous 
parts.  If  not  improperly  ticated 
by  constant  and  close  pressure,  it 
generall)'  remains  nearly  of  th<r 
same  size,  for  several  weeks.  In- 
stances ha\"e  occun-ed,  M'here  the 
blood  has  diffused  itself  over  the 
V^'hole  arm  in  a  few  hours ;  as,  on 
tlie  contrary,  swellings  of  tli's  kind 
have  been  montlis,  nay,  even  years, 
in  arriving  at  any  considerable  size. 

The  varicose  aneurism  is  that 
which  arses  from  tlie  punfture  of 
an  artery,  and  sometimes  happens 
in  blood-letting.  Thi.i  circumstance, 
it  is  hoped,  will  point  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  person^  applying  to  regu- 
lar pradtiticncrs,  who  are  acquaint- 
ed witli  the  situation  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  not  employing,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  'gnorantand 
unskilful  pretenders,  for  the  per- 
E  2  foimauce 
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formance  of  this  important  opera- 
tion :  soon  after  the  injurj'  has  been 
committed,  the  vein  which  im- 
mediately communicates  wth  the 
wourded  artery,  begins  to  swell, 
and  gradually  to  eaiiarge.  Upon 
pressure,  the  tumor  di -appears, 
because  the  blood  contained  in  it  is 
pushed  forwards  in  its  circuiat  on  to 
the  heait;  and  when  large,  there 
is  a  singular  tremulous  motion,  at- 
tended with  a  hissing  noise,  as  if 
air  were  passing  through  a  small 
aperture. 

The  causes  whieb  generally  pro- 
duce aneurisms,  are  a  peculiar  pre- 
disposition of  the  arteries,  when 
thty  are  in  a  relaxed  state ;  a  par- 
tial debility  of  their  coats  ;  exces- 
sive bodHy  exertiwis )  stooping,  and 
Bftir>g  great  weights ;  acrid-matter 
containt- d  in  a  neighbouring  sore  ; 
mtemperance,  &:c.  Wi:ere  they 
arise  from  any  external  accident, 
an  operation  may  be  attended  with 
success  j  but,  in  all  otlier  cases,  art 
ean  afford  but  little  assistance. 

Jn  a  complaint  of  this  nature,  it 
IS  presumed  that  the  earliest  appli- 
cation will  be  made  to  professioji- 
al  men  j.  and  as  the  narrow  limits 
of  this  work  do  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  a  more  minute  invesdga- 
tion,  we  shall  close  this  article  with 
describing  a  new  method  of  treating 
an  aneurism,  recommended  by  JMr. 
Lambert,  surgeon  at  Newcastle 
uponTyne,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hunt- 
RK.  This  was  successfully  prac- 
tised, by  passing  a  steel  pin,  one- 
fourth  of  an  i;:ch  in  length,  through 
the  hps  of  the  wounded  artery,  and 
then  securing  it  in  the  s3me  manner 
tw  in  the  operation  for  the  hare-lip, 
lf»y  twisting  a  thread  round  it.  it 
was  perttKined  on  the  15th  ©f  Jxine, 
1703,  and  on  the  ipih  et"  the  fol- 
lowiiK;  month,  the  patient  was  dis- 
misbed,  perfc3^1y  well :  the  pulsa- 
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tlon  of  that  arm  remaining  nearly 
as  strong  as  in  the  former, 

Anethum  Famiculuin,  L.  See 
Common  Fenxel. 

ANGELICA,  is  a  plant  of  which 
tliftre  are  seven  species,  though 
only  two  of  diem  may  be  ranked 
among  the  indigenous. 

1.  Angelica  Arch(ingclka,h,  or 
the  Garden  Angehca,  is  a  large 
umbelliferous  plant,  scarcely  a  na- 
tive of  Britain  J  for,  according  to 
the  late  Dr.  Withbhing,  the  only 
place  where  it  grows  without  cul- 
ture is,  Broadraoore,  about  seven 
miles  N.  W.  from  Birmingham. — 
An  accurate  botanical  description, 
and  delineation  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  Dr.  Woodville's  Medkal  Bo- 
tamf;  vol.  i.p.  138.  pi.  50.  The 
stalk  of  this  magnificent  plant, 
when  properly  cultivated  in  a  moist 
soil,  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet  J  its  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  or  some- 
times yellow. 

Every  part  of  this  useful  vegeta- 
ble, tlie  root,  stalk,  leaves,  and 
seeds,  partake  of  tlie  aromatic  pro- 
perties ;  M  hence  tlie  Germans  der 
nominate  it  angel-root,  or  breast- 
root,  being  one  of  tl>e  most  spicy 
plants  of  European  growtli.  h.s 
resixious  root,  and  tlie  seeds,  arc 
chiefly  esteemed  in  medicine,  and 
tlie  former,  when  fresh,  affords  by 
distillation  a  strongly  fragrant  spirit^ 
and  an  essential  oil,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  whole  drachm,  and 
upwards,  from  one  pound.  A 
tincture  made  of  one  ounce  digest- 
ed in  twelve  ounces  of  proof  spirits, 
yields,  on  evaporation,  two  draehmy; 
of  a  very  pungent  and  spicy  ex- 
fra<:;>.  Tiiis  is  generally  preferred 
by  thf  Medical  College  of  Berlin ;  a 
valuable  member  of  which,  tli« 
late  Dr.  Gleditsh,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing .accoimt  of  its  effe6ls : 

Fiftccii 
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Fifteen  grains  of  tins   extraft, 
uhich  are  equal  to  one  ounce,  or 
two  table-spoonfuls,  of  the  tinc- 
ture, diluted  with  water,  and  taken 
three   times  or  oftener  in  a  day, 
prov'e  a  gently  stimulating  medi- 
cine, well  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  solids,  and  especially  scn'ice- 
able  for  dispelling  flatulency,  re- 
Vtioving  }^)e6toral  complaints,    and 
affording  etFe6hial  relief  in  hyste- 
rics.    The  oily-spirituous  and  re- 
sinous part  of  it,  tends  to  resolve 
viscid  humours,  while  its  gummy 
and  balsamic  constituents  benefi- 
cially aft  on  tlie  fluids.    Being  very 
mild  in  its  operation,  the  angelica 
xieserv^es  the  preference  to  many 
otlier  roots  of  this  nature,  and  may 
therefore  be  usefully  employed  in 
flatulent  colics,  obstru6tions  of  tlie 
breast,  and  uterus,  malignant  fe- 
vers, and  the  true  scurv)'^,  in  doses 
of  two  drachms  in  substance,  con- 
veyed either  in  tea,  or  mild  wine. 
Externally  it  may  be   applied  to 
scorbutic  gums  ;  and,  when  boiled 
in  water,  it  affords  a  good  gargle 
for  swellings  of  the  throat  and  fau- 
ces, as  well  as  for  cleansing  ulcers. 
It  oaay  farther  be  used  witli  advan- 
tage in  a  bruised  state,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  cataplasms  and  fomenta- 
tions on  the  abdomen,  to  relieve 
painful  distensions  of  tlie  bowels, 
or  to  strengthen  a  weak  aud  disor- 
dered stomach,  if  tlie  patient  at  the 
same  time  pay  praper  attention  to 
diet  and  regimen. 

2.  Angelica  sylvestris,  L.  or  Wild 
Angelica,  is  a  much  smaller  plant, 
of  a  thinner  and  less  succulent 
stem  than  the  former.  It  grows  in 
marshy  woods  and  in  licdges,  flow- 
ers in  June  or  July,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Gerard's  Her/ml,  999.1. 
This  species,  however,  possesses, 
b  It  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  medi- 
cinal propei'ties  of  the  prect'4iug. 
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which  may  always  be  more  teadily 
procured. 

Both  the  gardoi  and  wild  an- 
gelica, dejight  in  a  moist  soil ;  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  immediately 
after  they  are  perfeftly  ripe.  As 
the  leaves  of  theyoung  plants  spread 
wide,  and  require  much  ground, 
they  should  be  transplanted  at  a 
considerable  distance,  when  tht^y 
are  about  six  inches  in  height. 

Unless  the  roots  be  thoroughly 
dried,  they  are  apt  to  grow  mould}-, 
and  be  preyed  upon  by  inserts : 
hence  the  necessitj' of  keeping  tliem 
in  a  dry  place,  which  should  bft 
frequently  aired.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, for  the  presen-ation  of  these 
useful  roots,  tliat  they  should  be 
dipped  in  boiling  spirit,  or  exposed 
to  its  steam,  in  a  dry  state.  We 
believe,  however,  tliat  this  expen- 
sive process  may  be  rendered  unne- 
ce.ssarj',  by  gathering  the  root  in  a 
dry  season,  suspending  it  in  an  airy 
room,  upon  threads,  and  guarding 
against  the  attacks  of  vermin. 

Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
eating  the  fresh  spring  leaves  of  the 
wild  angelica,  which  to  tliem  are 
a  good  cleansing  and  strengthening 
medicine  :  bees  visit  its  white  flow- 
ers, and  extraft  from  them  a  more 
balsamic  honey.  Hence  its  growth 
should  be  encouraged,  and  even 
artificially  promoted,  especially  as 
it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have 
lately  been  used  with  success  as  a 
substitute  for  oak-bark,  in  tanning 
leatiier,  and  particularly  in  perpar* 
ing  a  kind  of  morocco  from  siieep, 
calf,  and  goat-skins. 

Lastly,  Dambournry  asserts, 
that,  from  tlie  leaves  of  Uie  last 
mentioned  species,  he  produced  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  gold  co- 
lour, in  dj-ing  wool  properly  pre- 
pared by  a  solution  of  bi.^muth. 
ANGER  inav  be  defined  to  be 
E  ;-i  a  vlo- 
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^  violent  pafsion  of  tlie  mind,  aris- 
ing frortl  a  sense  of  personal  injury, 
and  attended  with  an  ardent  desire 
©f  revenge. 

It  is  citl^er  deliberative  or  in- 
stinftive ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is 
jash  and  precipitate,  and  blindly 
pperaicb,  regardless  oi"  the  present, 
or.of  future  consequences  ;  in  tlie 
fopner,  ic  anticipates  the  moment 
of  revenge,  aud  meditates  rctaha- 
tion.  It  is  not  alwr.ys,  however,  a 
selfish  passion,  since  it  is  as  fre- 
quently excited  by  injiuies  offered 
to  others  as  to  ourselves,  and  is 
often  the  distinguisiiing  charafteris- 
tie  of  a  susceptible  and  vigorous 
•jiiind, 

-  Indulged  to  excess,  and  excited 
by  every  petty  provocatio!\,  it  be- 
comes habitual,  aud  is  sometimes 
produ6tive  of  the  most  fatal  elfe<5ts. 
Independent  of  its  moral  conse- 
quences, excessive  anger  produces 
spasmodic  contradions,  and  stagna- 
tions in  the  liver  and  its  vessels  ; 
and,  by  these  means,  renders  them 
scliirrous,  often  generating  stones 
and  gravel  in  the  gall-bladder  and 
biliary  duds.  When  accompanied 
with  aflliftion,  it  usually  occasions 
paleness  of  tlie  countenance,  pal- 
jiitation  of  the  heart,  faltering  of 
the  tongue,  trembling  pf  the  limb«, 
and  jaundice.  When  the  hope  of 
revenge  is  the  predominant  feature 
•in  anger,  it  causes  violent  commo- 
tions of  the  whole  system,  strong 
jpulsatioii  of  the  arteries,  and  a 
4]ui);:k  circulation ;  the  vital  spirits 
iiow.rapidly  and  irregularly  through 
the  \\'hole  body  ;  tlje  muscles  arp 
con  traded,  and  some  of  them  ap- 
.pear  almost  palsied ;  the  cheeks 
fire  flushed,  die  eyes  sparkle  with 
additional  lustre,  and  the  whole 
-frame  feels  umisual  aoimatioUj  and 
a  desire  of  motion. 

^ng§r  is  particulai'ly  injurious  to 
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infants,  who,  from  the  sensibttlt/ 
of  Uieir  frames,  are  extremely  sas*- 
ccptible  of  this  passion,  ai^d  are 
sometimes  so  se\erely  atfeded  as 
to  die  suddenly  in  convulsions,  or 
to  retain,  ever  after,  an  inil)pcility 
of  mind  and  body,  arising  from  its 
poweilul  impression.  Persons  of 
an  irritable  habit  are  more  fre- 
quently liable  to  its  attacks  ;  henc<; 
it  generally  appears  in  individuals 
who  are  ti-oubled  witli  nrrvous, 
hysterieal,  and  hypochondriacal 
com]naints.  Those  of  a  hot  and 
dry  temperament,  of  strong  black 
hair,  and  great  muscular  strength, 
are  likewise  much  exposed  to  its 
inthtence. 

We  ought,  as  rational  agents,  to 
beware  of  encouraging  such  de- 
stnictive  emotions ;  for  it  is  certain> 
that  men  and  women,  possessing 
an  irascible  temper,  generally  die 
of  pulmonary  consumptions ;  and 
young  persons,  especially  females, 
should  be  informed,  that  indepen- 
dently of  its  moral  turpitude,  it  de^ 
forms  the  face,  steals  the  rose  fronir 
tiie  cheek  of  beauty,  and  not  only 
tends  to  extinguish  tlie  most  lender 
aftedions,  but  sometimes  eveu  pro- 
duces aversion. 

On  its  first  approach,  persons 
8ubje6t  to  the  invasion  of  tiiis  tur- 
bulent passion,  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  divert  their  attention  from 
the  cause,  by  an  application  to 
some  other  objed.  A  propensity  ■ 
to  auger  is  increased  by  want  of 
'sleep,  stimulant  fo(xl,  spices,  wines, 
and  such  ti)ings  as  have  a  tendency 
to  inflame  the  blood.  Hence  they 
ought  to  r^iake  use  of  diluent,  aci- 
dulated, and  gently  aperient  drink ; 
-and  in  every  resped  observe  tiie 
.most  rigid  temperance  ;  they  should 
allow  tliemsel\es  more  sleep,  em- 
ploy the  luke-warra  bath,  and  in- 
dulge in  the  eating  pf  fruit,  buttey- 
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■npilk,  -v^'liey,  vegetable  aliment,  Sec. 
—See  Grief, Passion  s^Revengk, 
Terror. 

ANGLING,  among  sportsmen, 
is  the  art  of  fishing  with  a  rod,  to 
Ayhich  are  fitted  a  line,  hook,  and 
b.ait.  The  season  for  tl  is  amuse- 
ment commences  about  die  montli 
of  June,  aiid  the  proper  hours  are, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  at  which 
ti^es  the  fish,  in  ponds  and  small 
rivers,  are  accustomed  to  feed. 
Easterly  winds  afford  but  little 
sport  to  the  angler ;  fpr  those 
blowing  from  tlie  soudi,  are  the 
most  conducive  to  his  purpose ; 
and  a  warm,  but  lowring  da)-^,  is 
of  all  others  the  most  propitious. 
A  cloudy  day  following  a  bright 
m(X)n-light  night,  is  always  an  au- 
spicious omen  3  as  the  fish  do  uot 
love  to  seek  for  food  in  the  moon- 
shine^  and  are,  therefore,  fUways 
liungry  the  next  morning.  The 
observation  of  small  fish,  confined 
in  a  jar,  either  refusing  or  taking 
food,  affords  a  good  criterion  of  the 
most  convenient  season. 

Upon  taking  his  stand,  the  an- 
gler should  shelter  himself  under 
some  tree  or  bush,  or  remain  at 
least  so  far  from  the  brink  of  tlie 
water,  tliat  he  may  just  fllscern  his 
float  5  as  the  fish  are  timorous,  and 
easily  frightened  away.  The  rod 
must  be  preserved  in  a  moderate 
state,  neither  top  dry  nor  too  moist, 
as  in  these  cases  it  will  be  eitlier 
brittle  or  rotten.  Various  baits  are 
used ;  such  as  worms,  artificial  files, 
paste  made  of  boiled  cheese,  beat 
up  with  powdered  quick-lime,  &c. ; 
when  tliese  last  are  employed,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cement  tliem 
with  a  little  tow,  and  rub  tliem 
over  with  honey.  The  best  me- 
thod of  using  the  fly,  is  down  tlie 
current  of  tlie  stream ;  and  half  a 
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dozen  trials  will  be  sufficient  to 
determine,  whether  the  fish  will 
take  or  refuse  die  bait. — ^Widi  re- 
speft  to  the  habitadons  most  con- 
genial to  particular  kinds  of  fish,  it 
deserses  to  be  noticed,  that  Cream. 
are  to  be  found  in  the  deepest  and 
most  quiet  places  ;  eels,  under  die 
banks  of  rivers ;  perch  and  roach, 
in  a  pure,  swift  stream ;  chub,  in 
deep,  shaded  holes ;  ^nd  trout,  in 
clear,  rapid  brooks.  Situadons. 
abounding  in  weeds,  or  old  stumps 
of  trees,  often  harbour  numbeTs  of 
fish,  which  bite  freely  3  but  diere 
is  great  hazard  of  breaking  die  line, 
or  entangling  die  hook.  The  open- 
ings of  sluices  and  mill-dams  al- 
ways invite  them  up  the  current, 
to  seek  for  die  food  which  is  con- 
veved  with  the  stream  3  and  an-, 
gling  in  these  places  is  generally 
successful. — See  Fishing. 

ANIMAL,  in  natural  history, 
signifies  an  organized,  living  body, 
capable  of  volpntary^  motion,  and 
endowed  with  sensation. 

The  most  powerful  insdnft  of 
animals  is,  thzt  of  self-preservation, 
and  die  propagation  of  the  species  : 
in  order  to  promote  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  created,  both  nature 
and  art  afford  various,  and  fre- 
quently singular  expedients.  In  this 
place,  however,  we  cannot  enter 
hito  the  pardculars,  which  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  difierent  heads 
of  Appetite,  Nourishment, 
Sleep,  &:c.  The  two  last  men- 
tioned sources  usually  supply  diosQ 
powers  wliich  lia\  e  been  wasted  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  motion,  perspi- 
radon,  ^c.  We  observe,  on  many 
occasions,  the  most  admirable  con- 
trivances ofthe  inferior  creation,  in-f 
stinftively  displayed  3  for  instance, 
in  the  hexagonal  cells  of  bees,  and 
the  architettural  habitations  of  the 
beaver.  Man,  indeed;,  is  the  only 
£  4  9niin£^ 
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animal  which  is  possessed  of  no  ar- 
tificial instin6t,  or  motives  of  ac- 
tions performed  by  mechanical  im- 
pulse }  but,  to  compensate  for  tiiis 
apparent  deficiency,  Providence  has 
endowed  him  with  reason,  a  fa- 
culty which  elevates  him  far  above 
all  Qtl.er  created  beings,  and  enables 
bim  to  render  himself  master  of  tlae 
earth. 

With  respeft  to  the  division  of 
animals  into  different  classes,  we 
refer  to  the  article  Animal  JCing- 

DOJVI. 

ANIMALCULE,  in  its  gene- 
ral acceptation,  merely  signifies  a 
little  animal,  but  is  usually  applied 
to  those  living  objefts,  which  are 
invisible  to  ihp  naked  eye,  and  can ' 
be  discoverable  only  by  tlie  assist- 
ance of  glasses. 

By  the  invention  of  tlie  micros- 
cope, we  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  variety  of  animals,  which, 
from  their  minuteness,  would  other- 
wise liave  escaped  our  observation ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat 
myriads  of  them  exist,  both  in  the 
atmosphere  and  on  tlie  earth,  which 
elude  the  human  eye,  even  when 
assisted  by  this  instrument.  They 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  to  be  met 
with  indifferent  natural  bodies.  By 
the  assistance  of  magnifying  glasses, 
they  may  be  seen  in  water,  vinegar, 
beer,  milk,  &c. ;  they  are  also  found 
in  corn,  paste,  flour,  and  other  fa- 
rinaceous substances. 

In  the  year  1677,  M.  Lewen- 
HCECK  first  discovered  their  exist- 
ence in  the  human  semen,  and  that 
of  the  lower  animals  5  tlieir  num- 
ber is  inconceivable.  On,  viewing 
with  a  microscope  the  m'lt  or  seed 
of  a  male  cod-fish,  he  found  tliem 
in  such  swarms,  and  of  so  diminu- 
tive a  size,  Ihath^-  supposed  10,C)00 
of  them,  at  least,  capable  of  being 
contained  in  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of 
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sand  J  whence  he  concludes,  that 
the  semen  of  this  fish  produces 
more  animalciilae  tiian  there  are 
found  living  persons  in  the  whole 
world.  They  appear  to  be  very 
vigorous  and  tenacious  of  life,  as 
they  continue  to  move  long  after 
the  animal,  from  which  they  are 
taken,  is  dead.  They  also  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  tliey  are  in 
constant  inotion,  without  intermis- 
sion, provided  tliere  be  sufficient 
fluid,  in  which  they  may  swim. 

Great  numbers  of  animalculae, 
some  of  which  are  of  an  oval  fi-r 
gure,  and  otliers  resemble  eels,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  whitish  matter 
that  adlieres  between  the  hiunan 
teeth  j  but  tliey  haVe  never  hitherto 
been  discovered,  either  in  the  blood, 
saliva,  urine,  bile,  or  cliyle. 

Animalculae  are  generated  by' 
putrefa6tion,  and  are  supposed  to 
produce"  many  diseases,  such  as 
the  plague,  typhus,  marsh  miasmaj, 
&c.  Tiie  small-pox,  measles,  and 
other  cutaneous  ei*uptions,  are  also 
by  many  conjeftured  to  owe  their 
origin  to  this  source. 

The  existence  of  animalculae  in 
the  semen,  has  by  several  author? 
been  denied,  and  among  others  by 
Mr.  Needham,  who,  in  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  generation  or  produc- 
tion of  animal;-.,  observes  that  seeds 
macerated  in  water,  first  disunite 
into  small,  motionless,  and  appa- 
rently inert  particles,  but  tliat  these 
afterwards  possess  power  of  rao-r 
tion,  and  seem  alive,  tliough  in  rea- 
lity they  are  not  so.  He  asserts,' 
that  there  are  no  pre-existent 
germs  forpied  for  the  produ6tion  of 
animals,  or  vegetables,  but  tliat 
matter,  organized  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  in  its  minute  assemblages, 
produces  them.  In  this  opinion 
he  is  supported  by  M,  Buffon, 
Reaumuk,    MAurcKTUis,     and 

other 
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other    French     Naturalists. — See 
GE?fF.RATioN  and  Microscope. 

ANIMAL  FLOWER  r^ainia 
Sociata)  from  its  supposed  pro- 
perty of  stinging,  \vas  formerly 
called  Sea-Nettle,  or  Sea- Anemone, 
but  by  late  English  writers  has  re- 
ceived its  present  name.  Tliis  sin- 
gular animal  was  found  in  some 
of  the  islands  which  were  ceded  to 
this  country  in  the  late  treaty  of 
j^'eace  with  France.  It  is  of  a  ten- 
der, fleshy  substance,  which  con- 
sists of  many  lubidar  bodies,  gent- 
ly swelling  towards  the  upper  part, 
and  terminating  like  a  bulb,  or 
very  small  onion  :  its  only  orifice 
is  in  the  centre  of  tire  uppermost 
part,  surrounded  with  rows  of  ten- 
tacles or  claws  which,  when  con- 
trafted,  appear  like  circles  of  beads. 
This  opening  is  capable  of  great 
extension,  and  it  is  amazing  to  see 
what  large  fish  some  of  them  can 
swallow,  such  as  muscles,  crabs, 
&c.  When  the  animal  has  scratched 
out  the  fish,  it  throws  back  the 
shells  through  the  same  passage. 
From  this  aperture  likewise,  it  pro- 
duces its  yoxing  ones  alive,  already 
furnished  with  httle  claws,  which 
tliey  extend  in  search  of  iood,  as 
soon  as  they  are  fixed.  At  low 
"v^atcr,  they  are  found  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Sussex  and  Cornwall,  at- 
tached in  the  shallows  to  some  solid 
substance,  by  a  broad  base,  like  a 
sucker.  This  base  is  worthy  of 
notice — the  knobs  observable  on  it, 
are  formed  into  several  parts,  by 
its  insinuating  itsdf  into  the  ine- 
qualities of  rocks,  or  grasping 
pieces  of  shells,  part  of  \^hich  fre- 

Suently  remain  in  it,  covered  with 
le  fleshy  substance.  By  its  as- 
sistance, '  tliey  are  enabled  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  the  violence 
of  the  waves,  and  withstand  the 
fury  of  a  storm.     Animal  flowers 
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voy  much  resemble  the  exterior 
leaves  of  tiie  anemone,  and  their 
limbs  are  not  unlike  its  shag,  or 
inner  part.  They  are  said  to  pos- 
sess, in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  power  of  re-produftion,  so  that 
to  muhiply  them  at  pleasure,  no- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  to  cut 
a  single  one  into  several  pieces. 

ANI!\L\L  FOOD.     See  Food. 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  an  ex- 
pression which  includes  all  orga- 
nized living  bodies  capable  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntarj'  moti<5n  :  and 
essentially  ditTering  from  plants 
and  minerals,  which  have  neidier 
organs  of  sense,  nor  tlie  power  of 
loco-motion. 

Anotlier  circumstance  affords  a 
criterion  to  distinguish  animals 
from  vegetables  and  fossils  -,  which, 
in  many  instances,  so  closely  bor- 
der on  each  other,  especially  the 
tw'o  former,  (hat  naturalists  have 
frequently  hesitated,  to  which  of 
these  kingdoms  certain  marine 
produdtions,  for  instance,  the  po- 
lypus, may  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety be  referred. — See  Vegeta- 
ble and  Mineral  Kin'gdoms. 
The  circumstance  alluded  to  is  the 
follov.'ing : 

1 .  All  bodies  which  grow  from 
without,  that  is,  derive  tlieir  origin 
and  increase  in  such  manner  as  to 
approximate  to  themselves  certain 
foreign  and  inert  particles,  and  are 
incapable  of  motion,  consequently 
inanimate,  are  called  minerals  or 
fossils. 

2.  Bodies  having  no  aggregate 
form,  but  growing  from  within, 
being  provided  with  curtain  tube^ 
or  vessels  adapted  to  the  circulation 
of  fluids,  which  aftbrd  tliem  nou- 
rishment and  promote  their  exten- 
sion, may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  pas- 
sive life,  and  are  therefore  termed 
vegdaLlcSi  or  plants. 

3.  Living 
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.  3 .  Living  creatures  wkicli .  like-, 
>"i»e  grow  from  within,  and  are 
<;ndowed  not  only  with  those  ves- 
sels, but  also  witli  organs  of  sense/ 
the  faculty  of  loco-motion,  and  tlie 
power  of  distinguishing  one  external 
oljeFtfrom  another,  yet  do  not  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  reason,  are 
generally  denominated  animals. 

Heace  arise  the  three  divisions 
cf  natural  bodies,  consisting  of  tlie 
Animal,Vegexable,  and  TJixe- 
P^alKingoojis. 

iUdiojigh  naturalists,  in  general, 
have  included  man  in  the  first  of 
tliese  kingdoms,  yet  the  propriety 
t)f  this  classificaiion  may  justly  be 
doubted.  He  possesses,  indeed, 
'  organs  and  faculties  in  common 
ivith  the  brute  creation,  yet  no  in- 
stance has  been  discovered,  which 
Evinces  that  tlie  inferior  animals 
enjoy  that  noble  and  most  iniport- 
;jnt  uf  all  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
■*  recisQU.' 

On  account  of  this  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  we  are  irresisti- 
bly induced  to  separate  nian  from 
the  ape,  the  elephant,  liie  lion,  and 
all  irrational  animals,  over  which 
no  otlier  than  tlic  reasoning  fa- 
culty could  confer  upon  us  tlie  ex- 
clusive dominion.  Trusting,  there- 
-^re,  that  naturalists  will,  uidiout 
liesitatiou,  agree  with  us  in  tlie 
necessity  of  rescuing  the  human 
race,  however  at  present  depraved, 
from  thb  hunilhating  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed  among  tlie  infe- 
rior animals,  we  venture,  witli  due 
deference  tp  their  judgment,  to 
exclude  our  species  from  the  subr- 
sequent  division  of  die  animal 
kingdom,  which  consists  of  six 
distintt  classes. 

I.  MamUlarif  Aimnals  are  fur- 
pished  with  a  heart  of  two  ven- 
jtricles  and  two  auricles  j  have  a 
ired^  warna  blood,  breatlie  tlirough 


lyngs,  produce  Uvhig -young  ojae^, 
and   suckle  them  with  their  milk. . 

II.  Birds  likewise  have  a  heart 
of  four  cavities,  red,  \yarm  blood* 
respire  through  lungs,  deposit  eggs, 
and  arc  uniformly  provided  witlj 
beaks  and  wings.  '•       ,.      ,  .     , 

III.  Amphiliuus  Animals  posses?" 
a  heart,'  but  it  has  only  one  Ye'ri-^ 
tricle  and  one  auricle  5  tiiey  have 
red,  but  colder  blood  thaji  the  lat- 
ter, and  live  akernately  on'  land 
and  in  water. 

IV.  Fiihes  have  also  a  heart  with ' 
two  cavities,  red,  ccld  blood,  are 
provided  widi  giils^  and  can  subsist 
only  in  water. 

V.  Insecis,  or  creatures,  that  have . 
a  heart  with  one  ventricle,  but  iip " 
auricle ;  cold,  and  generally  white 
blood ;  are  furnished  with  antenna; ^  ^ 
or  feelers,  on  their  heads,  and  un- 
dergo a  change  of  their  nature  and 
appearance,  previous  to  their  dis- 
solution. 

VI.  JVorms  also  have  a  heart 
with  one  ventricle,  without  dx^ 
auricle  j  cold,  white  blood ;  ^re 
provided  with  ientacula,  or  feeling 
threads,  but  undergo  no  change. 

Conformably  to  this  division,  we 
shall  give  a  more  or  less  detailed 
account  of  the  different  domestic 
and  wild  animals,  whicl>  either 
from  dieir  peculiar  na'ure,  habits, 
and  form,  deserv'e  to  be  noticed  in 
this  work,  consistently  T\itli  its 
original  plan  3  or  which,  in  an  eco- 
nomical view,  contribute  to  relieve 
our  necessities  :  while  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  useful  crea- 
tures cannot  fail  to  improve  tlie 
mind,  and  gradfy  the  laudable  cu- 
riosity of  an  intelligent  reader. 

ANIMAL  LIFE  is  diat  organiz- 
ed principle  which  distinguishes 
animals  from  vegetables,  and  is 
susceptible  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, 
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^  Various  conjectures;  have,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  by  eminent 
pliilosophers,  been  held  respecting 
die  nature  and  origin  of  tlfis  im- 
portant principle,  but  it  still  re^ 
plains  involved  in  obscurity.  In 
a  late  Dissertation,  addressed  to 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  tlie 
College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  resolves  it  into  tliat  inherent 
tenderxy  to  approximation  and 
cohesion,  in  some  parts  of  matter, 
and  that  resihiiou  and  elasticity  in 
others,  the  source  of  which  is  yet 
xrndiscovercd,  and  which  is  not 
-  Reducible  from  any  material,  se- 
<.-ondary  cause.  As  it  w  as  found 
tliat  no  animal  could  exist  when 
suddenly  deprived  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  blood,  it  was  inlerred  that 
this  fluid  was  the  vital  principle ; 
an  opinion,  indeed,  wliich  was 
much  strengdiened  by  the  injunc- 
tion of  tire  Mosaic  Law,  not  to  eat 
jueat  in  which  there  was  blood, 
"  that  being  tlae  life."  A  late  ce- 
lebrated anatomist  adopted  tliis 
opinion,  and  boldly  declared  tliat 
the  blood  was  alive.  By  some 
physiologists  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, that  the  eleSiric  Jiu'id  is 
the  source  and  principle  of  animal 
-life  :  on  the  contrary,  modern 
chemists  maintain  that  it  is  con- 
veyed by  tliat  elastic  elementary 
.gas,  termed  oxygen,  or  vital  air, 
which,  according  to  their  notions, 
is  the  tiTie  principle  of  vitality. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  these  theories,  it 
w  ill  be  sufficient  to  state  a  few  of 
the  leading  circumstances  which 
accompany  tlie  progress  towards 
ynimadon. 

Heat  is  a  material  agent  in  the 
production  and  continuation  of  life, 
fis  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
incubation,  or  hatching  of  an  egg  ; 
^e  progress  of  which  towards  ma- 
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turity,  IS  nearly  as  foUows  : — Oq. 
die  hrst  day,  no  perceptible  alteriir 
don  takes  place  j  on  die  second, 
die  treadle  changes  to  a  pale  yel- 
low colour ;  and  every  following 
day  it  becomes  yellower,  till  at 
length  it  grows  red,  and  afterwards 
of  a  dce]>  blood-coloui",  which  sooa 
thickens  to  a  firmer  substance  ;  this 
speedily  assimies  a  form,  wliich, 
when  it  thickens  into  life,  is 
nourished  by  the  yoik,  and  laid  in 
tlie  white  as  in  a  bed  provided  for 
its  accommodciUon  j  liius  it  con^ 
tiaues  increasing,  till  it  grows  too 
large  for  its  narrow  bounds,  when. 
it  bursts  die  walls  of  its  prison,  and 
comes  forth  a  perlcCl  animal. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISxM,  or 
the  art  of  curing  diseases  by  the 
magnet,  was  invented  by  a  German 
philosopher,  named  FatlierHBHL, 
of  Vienna,  who  first  applied  it  tp 
medicine  :  but  the  uoied  Mesmeu, 
a  physician  of  the  same  city,  by 
adopdng  his  principles,  and  after- 
wards carrying  diem  to  a  greater 
extCLit,  has  been  generally  consi- 
dered the  author  of  diis  splendid, 
but  fanciful  system.  The  princi- 
ples of  that  delusive  art,  ai'e  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  following 
manner  : — Animal  magnetism  is  an 
universal  fluid,  constituting  an  ab- 
solute pLcmim  in  nature,  and  die 
medium  of  all  mutual  influence, 
between  terrestrial,  animal,  and 
celestial  bodies.  It  is  a  most  sub- 
tle fluid,  capable  of  flux  and  re- 
flux, 'and  of  receiving,  propagat- 
ing, and  continuing  all  kinds  of 
motion.  The  human  body  has 
poles,  and  other  properties,  analo- 
gous to  die  magnet,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  its  influence,  by  means  of 
the  nejrves.  The  addon  and  virtue 
of  animal  magnedsm  may  be  traas- 
fen-ed  from  one  body  to  anodier, 
whedier  animate  or  inanimate,     |t 
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operates  at  a  great  distance,  with- 
oiit  die  intervention  of  any  sub- 
stance ;  is  increased  and  reflcfted 
by  mirrors ;  communicated,  pro- 
pagated, and  augmented  by  sound  3 
and  miy  be  accumulated,  con- 
centrated, and  transported.  By 
means  of  tliis  fliiid,  some  nervous 
disorders  are  cured  immediately, 
and  otliers  mediately  :  its  virtues, 
in  short,  extend  to  the  univf;rsal  be- 
nefit and  preservation  of  mankind. 
From  this  extraordinary  theory, 
Mesmer  fobricated  a  paper,  in 
"which  he  asserted  that  all  diseases 
arise  from  one  common  source  ; 
that  they  may  be  removed  by  one 
mode  of  cure ;  and  that  this  cure 
consists  in  the  application  of  ani- 
mal magnetism.  The  folly  and 
credulity  of  the  times  soon  gained 
partizans  to  this  new  and  plausible 
iheovj  :  it  became  at  length  so  po- 
pular and  fashionable  in  France, 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  faculty  was 
awakened,  and  an  application  was 
made  to  government.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  physicians  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  the  late  illustri- 
ous Franklin  was  a  principal 
member,  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed, to  inquire  into  its"  merits,  and 
to  ascertain  its  efFefts.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  examination  was 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
by  every  rational  mind.  The.  spell 
was  quickly  broken,  and  the  whole 
disclosed  to  be  an  artfid  imposition 
on  the  weakness  and  credulity  of 
mankind.  It  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally exploded,  and  treated  with 
mtrited  ridicule  and  contempt. 
The  praftice,  however,  and  sub- 
sequent detection  of  this  wild,  r.r.d 
Ti'-ionary  doftrine,  have  not  been 
altogether  useless  ;  rince  to  the 
philosopher,  it  has  added  one  more 
to  the  numerous  catalogue  0/  the 
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errors  and  illusions  of  the  humarf 
understanding ;  and  affords  a  me- 
morable instance  of  the  power  of 
imag  nation. — See  Electrici'^^y 
find  Magnetism. 

ANIMAL  MOTION  :  various 
conje6tures  have  been  broached 
with  a  view  to  accoimt  for  the  ori- 
gin of  this  important  fundlion  in 
the  animal  economy :  but,  like 
most  other  springs  of  adion,  aris- 
ing from  ajirsi  cause,  it  is  only  in 
a  slight  degree  cognizable  to  our 
senses,  by  its  evident,  mechanical 

Anatomists  have,  indeed,  m 
their  disse6tions  demonstrated,  that 
the  contraftion  of  the  muscles 
causes  modon,  but  by  what  pecu- 
liar process,  or  how  pi'oduced,  re- 
mains still  doubtfid,  and  involved 
in  obscurit)^  Among  other  hypo- 
theses advanced  concerning  animal 
motion,  tliere  prevails  an  opinion 
that  it  is  occasioned  by  an  impulse 
or  irritation  of  the  ner\- es  ;  which, 
communicating  \nth  all  parts  of  the 
body,  produce  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  consequent  motion,  either 
to  a  part  or  to  tlie  whole  of  the 
frame,  in  proportion  to  the  force  or 
frequency  of  the  impression.  The 
difficulty  of  comprehending,  how 
mere  impulse,  or  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  should  alone  be 
sufficient  to  produce  such  power- 
ful efte6ts,  as  often  follow  muscu- 
lar contraction,  has  induced  others, 
while  they  admitted  diis  principle 
as  ajirst  cause  of  animal  motion, 
to  believe  in  the  inter\'cntion  of 
some  otlier  matter,  which  is  the 
more  immediate  agent,  in  elfe6ting 
a  closer  conta6t  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  greater  energy  during 
the  time  of  their  contradtion. 

The  existence  of  such   a  subtle 

matter,  as  may  be  capiible  of  pf  r- 

ibrming  thcsy  wcnderful  pheno- 
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mena,  has  been  considered  as  hlgli- 
ly  probable ;  and  is  supposed  to  re- 
side in  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  nerves.  This  opinion  has, 
lately,  been  in  a  great  measure- 
con'oborated  by  the  discovery  of 
valves  of  v  arious  sizes  attached  to 
the  nerves,  which  valves  are  found 
in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  ac- 
cordingly as  tJie  animal  is  eitlaer  of 
a  quicker  or  slower  motion. — See 

T^X  O  S  C  L.  £  s 

ANIMAL  ECONOMY,  in  its 
more  extensive  sense,  implies  an 
accurate  and  physiological  know- 
ledge of  the  use,  stru6hire,  and 
component  parts  of  all  animal 
bodies;  but  is  here  intended,  to 
signify  only  such  a  view  of  tlie  hu- 
man system,  as  may  aiTord  tiie 
means  of  preserving  healtii,  and  pro- 
moting the  uscfiil  purposes  of  life. 

Ihe  enjoyment  of  "  a  sound 
mind"  in  a  healthy  body,  being  the 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  time  and  industiy  cf 
eveiy  rational  being  ought  to  be 
emplo)'ed  in  tlie  acquisition  of  so 
desirable  a  state.  For  this  purpose, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  animal  economy,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  we  are  not 
only  enabled  to  preserve  ourselves 
in  perfect  health,  but  to  remove, 
and  frequently  to  obviate  tlie  attack 
of  many  disorders  to  which  we  are 
liable,  and  which,  from  our  igno- 
rance and  mismanagement,  might 
otlierwise  be  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences. 

Animal  economy,  therefore, 
ought  certainly  to  form  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary,  nor  is  it  conveni- 
ent, that  all  persons  should  be  mi- 
nutely insti-utted  in  tlie  more  ab- 
stract and  difficult  branches  of 
j»cdical  or  anatomical  science ;  but 
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an  acquaintance  with  such  farailiaj^ 
and  practical  parts  as  are  of  gene- 
ral use  and  application,  sliould 
never  be  superseded  by  other  less 
serviceable  pursuits. 

Hence  we  have  been  induced  to 
explain  and  anal}'ze,  in  this  work, 
many  subjcds,  though  apparentlj 
remote  from  its  original  design,  " 
yet  so  inUmateiy  connetted  with 
the  physical  prosperity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  an  omission  of  such 
articles  would  be  irreconcilable  lo 
our  chief  aim — that  of  exploding 
hurHul  prejudices,  and  communi- 
cating useful  information.  Of  thig 
nature  and  tendency,  are  the  arti- 
cles. Abdomen:,  Abortion,  Ab- 
scesses, Air,  Amputation,  An- 
eurism, and  many  others  in  th? 
sequel  of  this  Encyclopaedia. 

ANIMAL  SPIRITS  are  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  a  fine  and  sub- 
tle fluid,  secreced  in  tlie  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  spinal 
marro\^',  which  passes  tluough  tlie 
medullary  part,  and  is  conveyed 
tlirough  tlie  cavities  of  the  ner\'e$ 
to  ever}'  point  of  the  body.  In  sup- 
port of  tliis  ingenious  and  probable 
conje<Sture,  many  arguments  have 
been  adduced  :  Dr.  Mead,  in  his 
Essay  on  Poisons,  contends  tliat 
the  existence  of  animal  spirits  is 
pro^"ed  by  the  almost  instantaneous 
diffusion  of  poisonous  venom 
through  tlie  whole  body:  for  the 
bite  of  a  rattle-snake  killed  a  dog 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
in  which  time,  according  to  Dr. 
Kbil's  computation  of  die  velocity 
of  the  blood,  the  brain  or  heart 
could  not  have  been  injured  by  iU 
circulation  :  the  cause  of  its  death 
must,  tlierefore,  be  ascribed  to  a 
quicker  medium,  which  can  be  no 
other  than  tliat  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits. 

ANIIVIATION,  is  that  property 
which 
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Tv-hich  distinguishes  living  from 
dead  or  inanimate  matter,  and  is 
frequently  used  to  denote  the  prin- 
ciple of  lite  itself.  Striftly  speak- 
ing, however,  it  is  that  which  im- 
parts energy  and  aftivity  to  the 
vital  powers ;  as  these  may  still 
continue,  when  animation  is  eitlier 
suspended  or  destroyed.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  modification,  and  varies  in 
its  proportion  at  particular  times, 
nnd  in  different  persons. 

In  a  moral  or  intelleftual  sense, 
it  denotes  an  elevated  stale  of  the 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  some  powerful  pas- 
sion, such  as  love,  anger,  ambi- 
tion, &c.  or  tlie  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  stimuli,  such  as  wine,  spi- 
rits, air,  exercise,  &c. 

Of  those  causes  which  produce 
it  in  the  highest  degree,  the  chief 
and  most  essential  is  air ; — given 
either  in  its  purest  state,  or  in  cer- 
tain combinations  with  other  gases, 
its  eflrefts  are  so  singular,  as  to 
resemble  tliose  which  were  former- 
ly said  to  be  produced  by  magic. 
Mr.  Humphry  Davy,  of  Clif- 
ton, in  a  work  lately  published, 
infonns  us,  that  after  inhaling  ni- 
trous oxyd,  a  gas  hitherto  consi- 
flercd  as  irrespirable,  several  per- 
sons, as  well  as  himself,  generally 
exhibited  symptoms  of  the  highest 
animation.  A  chearful  serenity 
and  apparent  exaltjition  of  mind ; 
a  degree  of  expansion,  as  if  the 
whole  body  with  all  its  vessels 
were  extended  ;  a  powerfvil  im- 
pulse to  muscular  attion  j  and  an 
indescribable  transport,  tt:>gether 
■with  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
laugh,  were  among  the  ellefts 
■ft  hich  it  st-ldoin  failed  to  produce. 

Animation  may  be  either  dimi- 
■nisiied,  or  suspended,  without  in- 
jfiring  or  destroying  the  living  prin- 
■fip'.e.    The  former  efft&,  may-  be 


seen  in  those  persons  who  havft^ 
suli'efed  from  long  and  close  con- 
finement in  prisons,  hospitals,- 
crowded  and  heated  assemblies,  as 
well  as  in  fevers,  consumptions, 
and  other  chronic  complaints.  In' 
these  cases,  a  proper  and  moderate 
application  of  the  necessary  sti- 
muli, such  as  air,  exercise,  a 
nourishing  diet,  &c.  will  generally 
acco!nplish,  either  its  partial  or 
complete  restoration.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, various  instances  have  lately 
liappened  :  persons  who  vs  ere  ac- 
cidentally surtbcated  or  drowned, 
have,  by  timely  and  proper  means 
(particularly  those  recommended 
by  that  excellent  insiitutlon,  the; 
Royal  Humane  Society),  been  suc- 
cessfully re-animated,  when  lire  it- 
self seemed  on  the  eve  of  depart- 
ing. 

Among  those  causes  which  prin- 
cipally tend  to  preserve  and  increase 
animation,  are  temperance,  gentle: 
exercise,  nourishing  diet,  wine, 
moderate  gratifications,  and  con- 
stant a6tivity,  both  corporeal  and 
mental. 

Various  methods  have,  at  differ- 
ent times,  been  recommended  to 
restore  animation  when  suspended, 
either  from  suifocation  or  drown- 
ing. In  Spain,  they  first  lay  tlie 
body  with  its  head  downwards, 
near  a  fire,  till  it  begins  to  feel 
warm,  and  ejeft  water  from  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe  ;  they  there 
foment  the  whole  breast,  and  seat 
of  tlie  heart,  witli  spirits  of  wine? 
brandy,  or  bread  dipped  in  strong 
wines.  By  tliese  means,  if  tlie 
vital  principle  be  not  exiinft,  tlief 
circulation  of  tiie^  blood  is  usually 
restored. — The  Fiench  Academy 
advise  tobacco-smoke  to  be  forci- 
bly inje6ted  into  the  anus  and 
lungs,  after  which  a  vein  to  bd 
opened  in  tlie  arm  and  foot :  it  i* 
aijecrted 
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asfievted  that,  bythis  method,  per- 
f5ohs  who  had  lain  many  hours 
tinder  water,  have  been  happily  re- 
suscitated. 

In  tlie  Journal  Histonque  s'ur  les 
matieres  du  Icms,  for  Dec.  1758, 
S  case  is  related  by  Dr.  du  Mou- 
"tijr,  who  succeeded  in  recovering 
a  yoting  woman,  after  she  had  lain 
fot-  several  hours  under  water.  All 
pulsation  having  ceased,  he  consi- 
dered it  as  a  desperate  case,  and 
"Vi'as  induced  to  try  a  method  he 
had  frequently  obser\'ed  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  fiies  and  other  insefts, 
■which,  when  drowned  or  apparent- 
ly dead,  had  been  revived  by  half 
burpng  them  in  ashes  or  salt.  He 
accordingly  ordered  a  quantity  of 
dry  pot-ashes  to  be  strewed,  about 
three  inches  deep,  on  a  bed  :  upon 
this  layer  his  patient  \\^^  placed, 
and  another,  about  two  inches  in 
depth,  was  spread  over  her.  The 
head  was  covered  with  a  cap  con- 
taining some  of  these  ashes  3  and 
a  stocking  filled  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, was  placed  round  her  throat. 
Blankets  were  then  laid  on  the 
bed  5  and  in  half  an  hour  her  pulse 
began  to  beat ;  after  which  she 
quickly  recovered.  If  pot-ash  can- 
not be  readily  procured,  dry  salt 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

In  Russia,  the  common  people 
are  frequently  deprived  of  sensa- 
tion, by  pestilential  vapours  arising 
from  the  following  cause.  Persons 
of  rank,  in  thatcountr)',  have  dou- 
ble windows  to  their  houses  in 
winter,  but  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  ,  are  only  single.  During 
frost}'-  weather,  an  incrustation  is 
formed  on  die  inside  of  those  win- 
dows, from  a  condensation  of  the 
breath,  perspiration,  tire,  of  a 
number  oi  persons  living  together 
'  in  the  same  room.  This  mephiiic 
'  ernst  is  mixed  ^-ith  -the  noxious 
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fiime?  of  candles,  and  of  the  oven 
witl)  which  the  chamber  is  heated. 
When  a  thaw  succeeds,  and  this 
plate  of  ice  is  convertt-d  into  water, 
a  deleterious  principle  is  disen- 
gaged, which  produces  elfefts  si- 
milar to  tliose  arising  frcm  the 
fumes  of  charcoal.  The  method 
of  recovering  persons  affefted  by 
this  effluvia,  is  as  follows :  they 
are  immediately  carried  out  of 
doors,  and  placed  on  the  snow, 
with  no  other  covering  but  a  shirt 
and  linen  drawers.  Their  temples, 
and  the  region  of  the  stomach  are 
then  well  rubbed  with  snow  5  an! 
cold  water  and  milk  is  poured 
down  their  tliroats.  The  triclion 
is  continued  till  the  livid  hue  of 
the  skin  disappears',  and  the  sur- 
face acquires  its  natural  colour. 

In  cases  of  apparent  death,  froni-. 
drowning,  it  is  necessary  to  rub 
tlie  breast  and  temples  for  a  consi- 
derable time  widi  salt,  and  all  tlw^ 
other  parts  widi  wann  clotbs. 
Bladders  filled  with  warm  water, 
or  bricks  heated  and  wrapped  in 
flannel,  should  be  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  under  the  arr»- 
pits,  and  between  the  thighs.  The 
head  should  be  covered  with  blaii- 
kets,  to  preserve  the  lungs  from 
too  sudden  an  ingress  of  tlie  air, 
on  the  renewal  of  respiration. 
.When  symptoms  of  returning  ani- 
madon  appear,  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm. 

Farther  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  bodies  in  that  unfor- 
tunate situation,  we  propose  to 
communicate  under  the  articles  of 
Drowning,  Suspension'  by  the 
cord.  Lightning,  &c. 

As  a  pioof  of  the  success  wliich 
has  attended  the  exertions  of  medi- 
cal men  in  this  country,  who  have 
hberally  co-operated  with  the  be- 
nevolent design  of  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane 
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mane  Society,  under  tlie  immedi- 
ate patronage  of  our  august  Sove- 
reign, we  hhall  adjourn  this  sub- 
jcGt,  in  (he  words  of  our  wor- 
thy friend,  the  philantliropic  Dr. 
Hawes,  a  gentleman  whose  inte- 
grity and  disinterested  a6tivity  de- 
serveequalcomraendadon :  "Ani- 
mation (says  this  noble  veteran), 
has  been  given  to  thousands 
since  1/74,  the  birth  of  cur  life- 
saving  labours." 

ANISE,  or  Pmpinella,  in  bo- 
tany, is  an  annual,  umbelliferous 
and  aromatic  plant,  of  which  there 
are  ten  species,  tliough  scarcely 
Ihree  of  them  are  indigenous,  name- 

1.  The  Common  Burnet  Saxi- 
frage, or  the  Pimpindh  Saxifraga, 
L.  which  growls  on  a  dry,  calcare- 
_ous,  gravelly  soil,  blossoms  in  July 
and  August ;  and  is  described  in 
Dr.  Withering's  Arrangement  of 
a ri lis h  Plants,  p.  311,  and  Engl. 
Bot.  T.  407. 

Every  part  of  this  useful  plant 
has  a  fragrant  smell  and  taste,  and 
is  subservient  to  many  benelicial 
purposes. 

I'he  white  root  of  the  bumet- 
saxifrage  is  of  a  ver)'  hot,  pungent, 
bitterish  taste,  w'hich  may  be  en- 
tirely extracted  in  re6tilied  spirits 
of  wine,  and  affords  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy  in  scorbutic  and  cu- 
taneous disorders  in  general,  but 
especially  for  dropsical  and  asthma- 
tic complaint.s,  in  which  it  has  been 
administered  by  tlie  great  Bokr- 
Uaave,  with  singular  success.  Al- 
though he  dire«5ls  it  to  be  taken  on- 
ly in  a  watery  infusion,  yet  we 
trould  prefer  the  tin6lure,  as  pos- 
ses.sing  in  a  superior  degree  the  me- 
dicinal virtues  of  tlie  root.  In 
short,  the  physicians  of  Germany 
frequently  prescribe  it  in  cases 
wJieie  emoliieut,  resolvent^  deter- 
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gent,  diiuretic,  and  stomachic  re- 
medies aie  indicated,  as  well  as  for 
removing  tumors  and  obstruftiona 
in  ihe  glantls. 

Frederic  HofFxMan  asserts, 
that  this  vegetable  is  an  excellent 
medicine  for  promoting  the  men- 
ses }  while  otiier  wiiters  recom- 
mend it  in  all  cases  where  pituitous 
humours  are  supposed  to  prevail, 
such  as  catari'hal  coughs,  hoarse- 
ness, and  humid  asrhma,  but  par- 
ticularly in  a  .symptomatic  sore 
tluoat,   called  the  mucous  quinsy. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  burnet- 
saxifrage  growing  wild  in  Branden- 
burgh,  and  denominated  by  Els- 
HOLz,  a  Prussian  botanist,  the 
Piwpinella  cosruha,  or  the  blue 
pimpinella ;  as  it  differs  from  tlie 
former  only,  by  yielding  a  blue 
colour  in  re6tified  spirit,  a  similar 
oil  on  distillation,  and  a  line  blue 
juice  on  exprer,sing  tlie  fresh  root. 
For  this  reason,  we  have  men- 
tioned it,  as  it  may  probably  afford 
a  proper  substitute  for  indigo,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  import  at  a  con- 
siderable expence. 

The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of* 
this  species  are  very  palatable,  and 
are  eaten  as  sallad  :  small  bunches 
of  tliem  tied  together,  and  suspend- 
ed in  a  cask  of  table-beer,  or  ale> 
impart  to  it  an  agreeable  aromatic 
taste ;  and,  it  is  affirmed,  that  they 
likewise  tend  to  corre6t  tait  and 
spoiled  wines,  which,  by  tliis  sim- 
ple expedient,  maybe  restored  to 
tlieir  former  briskness. 

As  the  herbs  of  this  plant  are 
acloiowledged  to  be  a  very  whole- 
some fodder  for  cows,  to  increase 
their  milk,  and  to  preserve  them 
against  epidemics,  we  presume  to 
recommend  its  culture  to  the  far- 
mer and  grazier. 

2,  The  Great  Burnet-Saxifrage, 
or  the  Pimpinella  magna,  L..  de^ 

lighti 
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Pghts  In  shady  places,  on  a  calca- 
reous soil,  also  flowers  in  July  and 
August ;  and  is  described  by  Wi- 
thering, p.  313,  and  Engl.  Bot. 
T,  408. 

It  is  stated  to  possess  properties 
similar  to  tlie  former,  though  cat- 
tle refuse  to  browze  upon  it,  on 
account  of  its  hard  stalks,  which 
often  attain  the  height  of  four  feet. 

3 .  The  Dwarf  Burnet-Saxifrage, 
or  Pimpinella  dioica,  \,.  is  rather  a 
rare  plant  in  tills  country ;  it  only 
grows  on  hilly  pastures  and  calca- 
reous soils,  for  instance,  on  St. 
Vincent's  Rock,  near  Bristol,  and 
above  UphUl,  in  Somersetshire. 

It  bears  flowers  in  May  and  June ; 
is  described  by  Withering,  p. 
313}  and  delineated  in  Gerard's 
lierlal,   1054.  3. 

Its  properties  are  not  sufficiently 
ascertained  5  but  being  a  dwarlish 
plant,  the  two  preceding  species  in 
every  respe6t  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence. 

ANNEALIXG,  by  artificers 
called  nealing,  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  making,  or  finishing,  glass ; 
and  consists  in  placing  bottles  and 
other  vessels,  while  hot,  in  a  kind 
of  oven  or  fiimace,  where  they  are 
suftered  gradually  to  cool. 

'I'he  difterence  between  unan- 
nealed,  and  annealed  glass,  is  very- 
remarkable.  When  a  glass  vessel 
that  has  not  undergone  this  process, 
is  broken,  it  often  flies  into  a  small 
powder,  with  a  violence  apparent- 
ly disproportionate  to  the  stroke 
■which  it  received.  In  general,  it 
5s  in  greater  danger  of  being  broken 
from  a  very  slight  blow,  than  from 
a  more  considerable  one.  Such 
vessel  will  often  resist  the  effefts  of 
a  pistol  bullet  dropt  into  it  from 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  yet 
a  grain  of  sand  falling  into  it,  will 
break  it  into  sinall  Iragments.  This 
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sometimes  takes  place  Immediately 
on  dropping  tlie  sand  into  it,  but 
tlie  vessel  will  frequently  remain 
apparently  sound,  for  several  mi- 
nutes after;  when,  without  tiic 
least  touch,  it  will  suddenly  fly  to 
pieces.  If  the  glass  be  veiy  thin, 
tliis  effeft  does  not  take  place  j 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
possess  all  the  properties  of  such  a.s 
are  annealed. 

Glass  is  one  of  those  bodies  which 
increase  in  bulk,  on  passing  from  a 
fluid  tp  a  solid  state.  When  it  i.i 
allowed  to  crystallize  regularly, 
tlie  particles  are  so  arranged,  tliat 
it  has  a  fibrous  texture ;  but,  wheti 
a  mass  of  melted  glass  is  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  cold  temperature,  the 
surface  crystallizes,  and  forms  a 
firm  shell  round  the  interior  fluid 
parts,  by  which  they  become  solid, 
and  are  prevented  from  expanding. 

By  the  process  of  annealing,  tlie 
glass  is  preseiTed  for  some  time  in 
a  state  approaching  to  fluidity ;  the 
heat  Increases  the  bulk  of  the  cr}'s- 
tallized  part,  and  renders  it  so  soft, 
that  the  internal  fibres  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expanding  and  forming 
a  regular  crystallization. 

A  similar  process  is  now  used  for 
rendering  kettles,  and  other  ves- 
sels of  cast  iron,  less  brittle;  which 
admits  of  the  same  explanation  as 
that  above  stated.  The  greater 
number  of  metals  diminish  in  bulk 
when  they  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solici  state.  Iron,  on  the  contrary, 
expands. 

ANNUITY  implies  a  sum  of 
money  payable  yearly,  half-yearly, 
or  quarterly,  to  continue  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  for  life,  or 
for  ever. 

An  annuity  Is  called  an  airear, 

•when  It  condnues  unpaid  after  it 

becomes  due ;  and  is  said  to  be  in 

reversion,    when    tli«    purchaser, 

F  upon 
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upon  paying  the  price,  does  rtcft 
immediately  enter  upon  possession : 
the  annuity  not  commencing  till 
some  time  after. 

The  interest  upon  annuities  may 
be  computed  either  in  the  simple 
or  compound  manner.  But  the 
Jatter,  being  most  equitable,  rs  ge- 
nerally preferred. 

In  tlie  first  class,  viz.  in  those 
which  extend  for  a  limittcd  period, 
the  principal  considerations  are,  the 
annuity,  rate,  and  time  being  given, 
to  find  the  amount,  or  sum  of 
yearly  payments,  and  interest. 
These  are  readily  ascertained,  by 
a  series  of  algebraical  calculations. 

In  freehold  estates,  the  principal 
circumstances  tobe  attended  to,  are, 

1 .  Tiie  annuity,  or  yearly  rent. 

2.  Theprice,  or  present  value  J  and, 

3.  The  rate  of  interest. 
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The  value  of  life-annuities  is  de-* 
termined  by  comparative  observa- . 
tions  and  calculations  derived  frora 
the  bills  of  mortality.  Several 
computations  have  ben  made  for 
tliis  purpose;  the  most  esteemed 
of  Vv'bich  are  those  by  Dr.  Hal- 
iLEY,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  M.  De 

MoiVRE. 

Breslaw,  the  capital  of  Silesia, 
being  a  central  place,  and  not  much 
crowded,  was  fixed  upon  by  Dr. 
Halley,  who  had  recourse  to  the 
bills  of  mortality,  when  he  com- 
posed his  table.  He  selefted  10(X> 
persons,  all  born  in  one  year,  and 
observed,  how  itwny  of  these  re- 
mained alive  every  year  from  their 
birth,  ta  the  extindion  of  the  last  j 
and,  consequently,  ascertained  the; 
number  which  died  in  each  year, 
as  follows : 


Persons 

Persons 

Age. 
47 

Persons 

Age. 

Persons 

Age 
1 

living. 

Age. 
24 

living. 

hving. 

living. 

1000 

573 

377 

70 

142 

2 

855 

25 

567 

48 

367 

71 

131 

3 

798 

26 

560 

49 

357 

72 

120 

4 

760 

27 

553 

50 

346 

73 

109 

5 

732 

28 

546 

51 

335 

74 

98 

e 

710 

29 

539 

52 

324 

75 

88 

7 

692 

30 

531 

53 

313 

76 

78 

8 

680- 

31 

523 

54 

302 

77 

68 

9 

670 

32 

515 

55 

292 

78 

58 

10 

mi 

33 

507 

56 

282 

79 

49 

11 

633 

34 

499 

57 

272 

so 

41 

12 

646 

35 

490 

53 

262 

81 

34 

13 

640 

36 

481 

59 

252 

82 

28 

14 

634 

37 

472 

60 

242 

S3 

23 

15 

623 

38 

463 

61 

232 

84 

20 

i6 

622 

39 

454 

62 

222 

85 

15 

17 

616 

40 

4^5 

63 

212 

86 

11 

18 

610 

41 

436 

64 

202 

87 

8 

19 

604 

42 

427 

65 

192 

88 

5 

20 

598 

43 

417 

66. 

182 

89 

3 

21 

592 

44 

407 

67 

172 

90 

1 

•  22 

586 

45 

397 

68 

162 

91 

0 

23 

579 

46 

1  387 

,^3 

152 
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As  there   is    allowed    to  be  a    till  none  be  left,  in  order  to  form  a 


greater  disparity  between  births 
and  burials  in  the  city  of  London, 
than  in  any  other  place,  Mr.  Simp- 
son seledts  1280  persons,  all  born 
in  the  same  year,  and  records  the 
buraber  remaining  alive  each  year. 


table  particularly  suited  to  this-po-p 

pulous  city. 

The  followino;  is  Mr.  Simpson's 
table  on  tlie  bills  of  mortality,  at 
London : 


Persons 

L 

Persons 

1 

Persons 

Persons 

Age. 
0 

Uving. 

|Age. 

living. 

I  Age. 

i 

living. 

Age. 

living.. 

1280 

24 

434 

48 

220 

72 

59 

1 

870 

25 

426 

49 

212 

73 

54 

2 

700 

26 

418 

50 

204 

74 

49 

3 

635 

27 

410 

51 

196 

75 

45 

4 

600 

28 

402 

52 

188 

76 

41 

5 

580 

29 

394 

53 

180 

77 

38 

6 

564 

30 

385 

54 

172 

78 

35 

7 

551 

31 

376 

55 

165 

79 

32 

8 

541 

32 

367 

56 

158 

80 

29 

9 

532 

33 

358 

57 

151 

81 

26 

10 

524 

34 

349 

53 

1-14 

82 

23 

11 

517 

35 

340 

59 

137 

83 

20 

12 

510 

36 

331 

60 

130 

84 

17 

13 

504 

37 

322 

61 

123 

85 

14 

14 

498 

38 

313 

62 

117 

86 

12 

15 

4p2 

3.9 

304 

63 

111 

87 

10 

16 

486 

40 

294 

64 

105 

88 

S 

17 

480 

41 

284 

65 

99 

S9 

6 

18 

474 

42 

274 

66 

93 

90 

5 

19 

463 

43 

264 

67 

87 

91 

4 

20 

462 

44 

255 

68 

81 

92 

3 

21 

455 

45 

246 

69 

75 

93 

2 

22 

443 

46 

237 

70 

69 

94 

1 

23 

441 

47 

228 

71 

64 

9-5 

0 

But  these  tables,  however  perfect 
tliey  may  be  in  themselves,  must 
be  considered  only  as  probable  con- 
je6tures,  founded  on  the  usual  pe- 
riod of  human  life,  which  is  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

1 .  The  probability  that  a  person 
of  a  given  age  may  live  a  certain 
number  of  years,  is  measured  by 
the  propordon  which  the  number 
cf  persons  living  at  the  proposed 
age  bears  to  the  difference  between 
the  said  number,  and  that  cf  per- 
sojM  existing  at  the  given  ages. 


Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  knovr 
what  chance  a  person  40  years  of 
age  may  have  to  live  seven  years 
longer,  the  reader  should  refer  to 
Dr.  Halley's  table,  and  from 445, 
the  number  of  persons  living  at  40 
years  of  age,  subtra6t  the  number 
of  persons  living  at  47  years  of  age, 
and  the  remainder,  being  68,  will 
be  the  number  of  those  who  have 
died  during  those  seven  years.  'Die 
probability,  tliat  the  person  in  ques- 
tion will  live  these  seven  years,  is 
in  the  proportion  of  377  to  68,  or 
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nearly  as  5f  to  1.  By  Mr.  Simp- 
son's table,  the  chance  is  some- 
what less  than  that  of  4  to  1 . 

If  it  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
year,  which  a  person  of  a  given 
age  has  an  equal  chance  of  attain- 
ing, the  inquirer  ought  to  find  half 
the  number  of  persons  living  at 
that  given  age,  in  the  tables ;  and 
the  year  required  will  appear  in  the 
column  of  ages. 

The  premium  of  insurance  upon 
lives  may  also,  in  some  degree,  be 
regulated  by  these  tables,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The ,  chance  which  a  person  of 
25  years  has  to  live  another  year, 
is,  by  Dr.  Halley's  table,  as  80 
to  1 ;  but  the  chance  that  a  per- 
son of  50  years  has  to  live  a  year 
longer,  is  only  30  to  1  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  premium  for  insur- 
ing the  former  ought  to  be  the  pre- 
mium for  insuring  the  latter  ^or  one 
year,  as  30  to  80,  or  as  3  to  8. 

Life-annuities  are  commonly 
bought  or  sold  at  a  certain  number 
of  years'  purchase.  The  value  of 
an  annuity  of  one  pound  for  an  age 
of  50  years,  at  3  per  cent,  interest, 
is  about  12l.  10s.  or  twelve  and  a 
half  ydars'  purchase. 

Among  those  who  have  written 
on  this  subject,  none  is  more  de- 
servedly celebrated  than  Dr.  Price, 
the  author  of  Ol^ervatiom  on  Re- 
versionary Payments,  ylnnuities, 
&:c.  published  in  lyjl  ;  and  his 
curious  remarks  on  this  subjeft, 
inserted  in  the  Ixv*""  vol,  of  the 
P/iilos.  TransaRions,  for  17/5,  p. 
424,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal 
and  attention. 

In  our  opinion,  life  annuities, 
when  granted  by  individuals  whose 
property  is  already  involved,  or 
who  by  such  an  expedient  injure 
the  jast  expedations  of  their  rela- 
tives, ought  not  to  be  connived  at 


in  a  well-regulated  State. — ^Viewed 
in  a  commercial  light,  this  species 
of  gambling,  in  a  certain  degree, 
resembles  the  furious  rage  for  the 
hazard  or  pharo-table;  to  which 
all  those  adventurers  and  avaricious 
money  -  lenders  generally  resort, 
who  are  anxious  to  amass  large 
sums  of  money,  which,  by  moderate 
legal  interest,  could  not  be  realized. 

ANODYNE,  is  a  term  applied 
to  medicines  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  assuage  pain.  This  de- 
sirable purpose  may  be  attained  in 
three  dilFerent  ways  :  1 .  By  pare- 
gorics, or  such  remedies  as  arc 
calculated  to  ease  pain  ;  2.  By  sopo- 
rifics, which  relieve  the  patient  by 
causing  artificial  sleep ;  and  3.  By 
narcotics,  or  such  as  stupify,  by 
their  a6tion  on  the  nervous  system. 

This  division,  though  sanctioned 
by  general  authority,  is  ver)'  im- 
perfe6l ;  and  we  shall  attempt  to 
explain  the  subjeft  in  a  manner, 
perhaps,  more  consonant  with  just 
principles  of  animal  economy — not 
from  the  result,  bitt  from  the  cause 
by  which  a  proper  application  of 
anod3'nes  induces  certain  change? 
in  the  human  body.  In  order  to 
give  a  distinct  view  of  the  subje(5t, 
we  shall  arrange  them  under  three 
classes;  namel}', 

I.  Such  remedies  as  tend  either 
to  remove  the  offending  cause,  or 
prevent  the  part  affefted  from  re- 
ceiving a  sensible  and  painful  im- 
pression, viz.  in  consequence  of 
the  amputation  of  a  limb  ;  the 
drawing  of  a  tooth  j  the  burning 
of  parts  either  by  tlie  cauter)*,  or  by 
means  of  a  red-hot  iron ;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tourniquet,  a  tight 
ligature,  compresses,  &:c.  To  this 
class  also  belong  opiates,  and  other 
stupilying  medicines,  administered 
for  the  suspension  of  pain  ;  but 
which  may  be  justly  termed,  "  poi- 
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soha'  of  the  sensitive  faculty." 
However  liberally  others  may  ex- 
plain tlie  etleds  of  opium  on  the 
organs  of  tlie  mind,  we  cannot 
avcad  observing,  that  its  operation 
on  the seusnrmm  com-mioie'is  always 
attended  with  violence,  and  that  so 
powerful  a  medicine  ought  not  to 
be  hitmsted  to  the  hands  of  those 
V  ho  are  but  little  acquainted  witli 
its  nature.  Nay,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  even  medical  men  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  its  exhibition ;  but 
far  from  wishing  to  deprecate  the 
use  of  this  invaluable  drug,  which 
cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  me- 
dical science,  be  excluded  from  tlie 
list  of  medicinal  substances,  we 
shall  here  venture  to  suggest  a  few 
ideSs  respecting  the  propriety,  and 
greater  safety,  of  its  external  use. 

In  very  painful  wounds,  excru- 
ciating rhuematism,  contraftions, 
and  paralytic  aft'eftions  arising  from 
frequent  spasms  and  striAures,  the 
external  use  of  opium  is  both  safe 
and  beneficial,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  antispasmodic  and  emol- 
lient remedies,  such  as  camphor, 
lint-seed  oil,  marsh-mallows,  &c. 
Ihese  alone  are  frequently  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  distressing  pain, 
w  ithout  the  assistance  of  anodynes 
properly  so  called;  as  the  latter 
generally  determine  the  circulation 
of  blood  to\\'ards  the  head,  and  oc- 
casion giddiness,  stupor,  and  a  re- 
laxation of  the  nerves.  With  the 
above  additions,  however,  opium 
may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  the  form  of  baths,  fomentations, 
ointments,  cataplasms,  and  parti- 
cularly in  clysters. — (See  the  arti- 
cle Abdomen,  p.  5.  laudanum.J 

When  the  pam  is  in  tlie  interior 
organs,  and  its  seat  cannot  be  pre- 
i-isely  ascertained,  or  v.hen  it  arises 
from  causfcs  which  neither  the  pa- 
tient nor  physician  can  discover. 
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we  would  prefer  the  following- 
anodijjie  liniment,  a  timely  appli- 
cation of  which  has  frequently  pro- 
cured immediate  relief:  take  one 
ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  tlie 
common  henbane,  or  four  ounces 
of  tlie  green  plant,  and  half  a  pint 
of  sweet  olive  oil,  digest  them, 
near  a  fire  for  a  few  days,  then 
express  the  leaves  through  a  coarse 
piece  of  linen,  filter  the  deco6tion, 
and  preserve  it  in  a  vessel  closely 
stopped.  This  preparation,  if  ap- 
plied warm,  or  rubbed  into  painful 
parts,  has,  according  to  our  own 
experience,  proved  of  singular  effi- 
cacy. 

II.  Those  remedies  which  are 
calculated  to  change,  suppress,  or 
evacuate  the  material  cause  of  pain, 
and  are  therefore  the  most  rational, 
though,  unfortunately,  not  always 
within  the  reach  of  the  medical 
praclitloner.  Thus,  if  the  intesti- 
nal canal  be  obstru6ted,  or  the 
stomach  clogged  with  acrid  matter 
that  cannot  fail  to  produce  violent 
colics,  and  other  disorders,  the  prin- 
cipal aim  will  be  to  evacuate  it  by 
purgatives,  or  emetics,  and  thereby 
not  only  cure  the  complaint,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  save  the  patient's 
life,  which,  by  means  of  opiates, 
given  either  by  the  mouth  or  clys- 
ter, without  such  previous  eva- 
cuations, would  be  exposed  to  im- 
minent danger.  Hence  we  are  in- 
duced to  express  our  opinion  de-> 
cidedly  in  favour  of  those  who, 
from  a  convi6tion  of  the  great  im-. 
portance  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  seriously  hesitate  to  employ 
anodynes,  so  long  as  there  is  a  pos- 
sibihty  of  dispensing  with  such  pre- 
carious remedies.  But,  in  cases 
where  the  morbid  matter  cannot 
be  expcUed,  a  skilful  praditioner 
will  endeavour,  at  least,  to  deprive 
\t  of  its  adlivity,  or  to  neutralize  it, 
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•while  in  the  human  body.  In  this 
manner,  pains  arising  from  acri- 
monious humours  are  relieved  by 
drinking  bland,  diluent,  and  sac- 
chariae  liquors ;  from  intestinal 
%^'orms  (though  resisting  every  ve- 
mifuge),by  remedies  which  destroy 
them  before  tliey  are  carried  off 
by  the  feces  3  from .  a  pleurisy,  by 
such  means  as  resolve  the  stagnant 
fluids,  and  promote  their  circulation 
tlirough  the  constricted  capillaiy 
vessels;  from  stones  in  the  bladder, 
if  they  be  too  large  for  expulsion, 
by  the  use  of  lin:e-\vater,  which 
tends  to  blunt  tlieir  edges,&c.  These 
illustrations,  however,  might  be 
accompanied  with  a  variety  of  prac- 
tical hints  and  precautions,  if  we 
did  not  intend  to  reser\e  such  ob- 
servations, till  we  have  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  different  acute  and  pain- 
ful diseases,  under  their  respedtive 
heads, 

111.  The  last  class  of  anodynes 
comprehends  all  those  which,  by 
exciting  impressions  and  repre- 
sentations of  a  different  kind,  either 
counteract  or  subdue  tiie  pain. 
Xhese  are  generally  resorted  to, 
when  neither  the  affefted  organs 
can  be  locally  reheved,  the  mate- 
rial cause  removed,  nor  the  senses 
stupified  by  narcotics.  Hence 
jdiysicians  are  frequently  obliged  to 
employ  such  expedients  as  may 
suppress  the  partial  affeftion,  by 
exciting;  fcelinos  of  a  different  na- 
ture,  and  perhaps  to  a  more  intense 
degree  tlian  those  occasioned  by 
the  original  complaint.  These  re- 
medies, however,  require  equal 
ingenuity  and  precaution.  Thus, 
for  instance,  \iolent  head-ach,  tootli- 
ach,  pains  of  the  breast,  &:c.  may 
be  alleviated  by  blisters,  or  cata- 
plasms rnade  of  onions,  garlic, 
mvistard-seed  with  vinegar,  horse- 
radish,   and    similar    stimulants ; 
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rheumatic  arid  gouty  affections,  by 
early  friCtion  wiih  flannel,  which, 
for  many  reasons,  is  preferable  to  a 
flesh-brush.  All  these  applications, 
nevertheless,  ought  to  be  maturely 
considered,  previous  to  tlieir  use, 
widi  respeCl  to  the  place,  strength, 
and  duration,  of  the  stimulus. 

To  tills  class  may  also  be  refei-red, 
diversions  of  the  mind  ;  inclina- 
tions and  passions  artificially  ex- 
cited, in  order  to  direCt  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  to  a  different 
object :  such  expedients  are  fre- 
quently of  e>:cellent  service,  espe- 
cially in  chronic  diseases,  and  ,to 
inveterate  hypochondriacs.  In  a 
similar  manner,  terror  and  anger 
sometimes  instantaneously  suppress 
tlie  painful  sensations  of  gouty  and 
rheumatic  paUents.  Thus,  the  plea- 
sures of  conversation,  a  countiy- 
life,  theatres,  music,  dancing, 
hunting,  and  similar  amusements, 
are  often  more  effectual  anodynes 
than  wine,  brandy,  or  laudanum  : 
the  former  agreeably  cozen  and 
delude  the  mind  ;  the  latter  al- 
ways, sooner  or  later,  aggravate  the 
complaint. 

Having  given  tliis  concise  view 
of  the  subject,  we  shall  add  only  a 
few  general  obser\'ations  relative 
to  the  manner  of  determining, 
whether,  and  when  a  patient  may 
with  safety  resort  to  anod)-nes  ;  be- 
cause, in  this  place,  we  cannot  en- 
ter into  particulars,  which  it  would 
become  necessar)-  to  repeat,  when 
treating  of  tliose  substances  them- 
selves. 

If  a  person  be  suddenly  seized 
witli  \'iolent  pains,  the  cause  or 
source  of  which  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained,  it  will  be  of  the  first 
consequence  to  inqtiire,  whether 
the  patient  be  at  tiie  smne  time 
subject  to  febrile  heat,  accompa- 
nijcd  by  an  unusual  detaminatitvi 
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of  blood  towards  the  "head,  and  a 
strong,  full  pulse.  In  such  case, 
if  the  pain  should  not  abate  on  the 
fiiftion  of  the  parts  alfefted,  or  on 
phinging  the  legs  in  warm  ■water, 
it  would  be  proper  to  take  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  or 
foot.  In  many  instances  of  acute 
pain,  however,  the  pulse  is  consi- 
derably depressed,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids  in  general  so  lan- 
guid, that  tlie  extremides  appear 
rather  pale  and  cold :  yet,  under 
these  circumstances  also,  it  may 
frequently  become  necessary  to 
bleed  the  patient  without  delay,  in 
order  to  restore  an  vuiiform  aftion 
of  the  vessels ;  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined by  tlie  judicious  praftitioner. 
From  whatever  cause  an  internal 
or  deep-seated  pain  may  arise,  it 
will  always  be  useful  to  allow  the 
patient  considerable  portions  of  di- 
luent drink,  such  as  luke-warra 
water  mixed  with  a  fourth  part 
of  milk,  or  doco6tions  of  barley, 
blanched  oats,  rice,  &c.;  to  admi- 
nister emolhent  clysters,  consisting 
of  six  parts  of  warm  water,  two  of 
oil,anid  one  of  soft  sugar ;  to  wrap  the 
suffering  part  in  soft  flannel,  or,  if  it 
can  bear  tiie  applicadon  of  heat,  to 
cover  the  whole  with  a  common 
poultice,made  of  ttiecrumb  of  bread 
boiled  in  miik,  widi  the  addition  of 
a  htde  sweet  oil ;  to  place  the  pa- 
tient, if  his  peculiar  situation  and 
circumstances  admit  of  tl^is  prac- 
tice, in  a  tepid  bath,  of  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  98°  of  Fahren- 
heit j  and,  lastly,  if  none  of  these 
expedients  should  afford  the  desired 
relief,  to  resort  to  opium,  or  lau- 
danum, as  the  last  resource  :  one 
grain  of  the  former,  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  lattei-,  witli  a  proper 
quantity  of  diluent  beverage,  is  ge- 
nerally a  sufficient  dose,  to  persons 
I'jt  accustomed  to  its  use.     £ut  let 
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us  here  observe,  that  even  in  very 
desperate  paroxysms  of  pain,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  giving  an  indis- 
criminate preterence  to  opium,  till 
every  other  method  has  been  pre- 
viously tiied :  tlius,  for  instance, 
the  most  excruciating  head  and 
toodi-ach  have  often  been  suddenly 
dispelled,  by  applying  horse-radish 
in  fresh  shavings,  or  bruised  gar- 
lick,  between  two  fine  pieces  of 
muslin,  to  the  bend  of  both  arms, 
or  die  hams. 

Another  simple  remedy  of  equal 
efficacy,  in  periodical  head-achs, 
especially  in  die  morning,  is  a  diin 
piece  of  fresh  lemon-peel  freed  from 
tlie  soft  fibrous  part,  and  placed  on 
each  of  the  temples,  before  the  vo- 
latile oil  be  evaporated.  These  ex- 
ternal applications  are  perfectly 
safe;  for,  as  their  action  is  con- 
fined to  the  part  which  they  stimu- 
late, they  occasion  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation ditTerent  from  the  original 
complaint,  and  dius  produce  a  ces- 
sation of  pain.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned case,  we  wotild  also  recom- 
mend die  timely  application  of  a 
few  leeches,  either  to  the  temples, 
or  rather  to  the  lateral  part  of  the 
neck,  behind  the  ears,  where  the 
efl'e6t  is  almost  instantaneous. 

Lastly,  opium  may  be  called  an 
almost  divine  remedy,  when  judi- 
ciously administered,  in  gangrenes, 
after  painful  amputations,  fra6tures 
of  bones,  and,  in  short,  every  ope- 
ration attended  with  spasms  and 
great  prostration  df  strength  ;  but 
especiajly  in  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
such  as  die  cataract,  or  gutta  serena. 

ANT,  or  Formica,  in  zoology, 
is  a  genus  of  insefts  belonging  tb 
the  sixth  class  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  characters  of  this  insect 
are,  that  there  is  a  small  scale  be- 
tween the  breast  and  belly  •  ati3 
tlie  joint  is  so  deep,  that  the  airf- 
JF  4  .  jxial 
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mal  appears  as  if  it  were  almost  cut 
through  the  body.  The  females 
and  the  neuters,  or  working  ants, 
which  have  no  sexual  charafteris- 
tics,  are  furnished  with  a  secret 
sting ;  and  both  the  males  and  fe- 
males have  wings,  but  the  neuters 
have  none.  There  are  eighteen 
species,  which  are  in  general  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colours. 

These  insefts  cohabit  in  nume- 
rous pardes,  and  maintain  a  sort 
of  republic,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
bees.  Their  nests  are  in  tlie  form 
of  an  oblong  square,  and  contain 
paths  which  lead  to  diifercnt  ma- 
gazines. Their  method  of  con- 
strufting  these  habitations  is  truly 
wonderful.  Some  of  tlie  ants  are 
employed  in  making  the  ground 
firm,  by  mixing  it  with  a  kind  of 
glue,  to  prevent  its  crumbling,  and 
faUing  upon  them  :  others  may  be 
seen  gathering  several  twigs,  which 
they  use  for  rafters,  by  placing  them 
over  the  paths  to  support  the  co- 
vering :  they  lay  others  across,  and 
upon  these,  rushes,  weeds,  and 
diied  grass,  which  they  form  into 
a  double  declivity,  and  thus  con- 
du(Sl  the  water  from  their  maga- 
zine. 

For  provisions  they  secure  every 
thing  which,  to  them,  is  eatable, 
and  we  may  often  observe  one 
loaded  with  a  dead  fly,  sometimes 
several  togetlier  with  the  carcass  of 
3  may-bug,  or  other  large  inseft ; 
and,  if  they  cannot  transport  it, 
they  consume  part  of  it  upon  the 
spot,  at  least  so  much  as  may  re- 
duce it  to  a  bulk  adequate  to  their 
'strength.  They  lay  up  hoards  of 
wheat  and  other  corn ;  and,  for 
,fear  it  should  sprout  from  the 
moisture  of  tlieir  subterraneous 
cells,  they  gnaw  off  the  end  which 
would  produce  the  blade.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  if  one  ant  meets 
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another  which  is  loaded,  it  always, 
gives  way,  or  will  help  it,  if  it 
be  over-burtliened.  Indeed,  the 
strength  of  this  little  animal  is 
astonishing,  as  one  of  them  will 
frequently  drag  a  burthen  many 
times  heavier  than  itself ! 

On  depriving  a  mouse  or  other 
small  animal  of  its  skin,  and  placing 
it  on  an  ant-hill,  in  a  little  box, 
perforated  in  several  parts,  so  as  to 
admit  a  free  passage  for  the  ants,  it 
will  be  found,  in  a  few  days,  con- 
verted into  the  most  perfeftskeleton. 

The  ant  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  tiies,  and 
from  these  eggs  are  hatched  the 
larvcB,  a  sort  of  small  maggots,  or- 
worms  witliout  legs ;  which,  after 
a  short  time,  change  into  large 
white  aure/ia,  or  chrysalids,  usually- 
called  ant's  eggs. 

Although  ants  are  considered  as 
injurious  to  husbandry,  by  making 
their  hills,  and  impairing  the  grass 
upon  pasture  land,  yet  they  are 
unjustly  reproached  with  damaging 
fruit-trees.  In  Switzerland,  ihey 
are  made  subservient  to  the  de- 
stru£tion  of  caterpillars,  by  hang- 
ing a  pouch  filled  with  ants  upon 
a  tree,  whence  they  are  suffered 
to  make  their  escape,  through 
an  aperture,  and  over-run  all  its 
branches,  without  being  able  to 
reach  the  ground,  as  the  trunk  has 
been  previously  smeared  witli  wet 
clay,  or  soft  pitch,  in  consequence 
of  which,  impelled  by  hunger,  they 
fall  upon  the  caterpillars,  and  de-? 
vour  them. 

Ants  have  also  been  successfully 
used  in  medicine.  By  distillation, 
they  afford  an  acid  liquor,  which, 
when  mixed  with  brandy,  is  by 
many  considered  as  a  strengtiiening 
nervous  cordial ;  they  have  also  been 
added  to  warm  baths,  when  used 
for  the  gout  and  sprained  limbs. 


.'We  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
several  methods  of  destroying  this 
numerous  inseft.  The  most  simple 
of  these  is,  to  pour  boiling  water 
into  the  apertures  of  their  hillocks. 
By  mixing  soot  with  cold  water, 
and  pouring  it  at  the  roots  of  trees 
infested  by  them,  they  will  speedily 
be  destroyed.  Besides  that  already 
mentioned,  there  is  another  simple 
expedient,  to  prevent  them  from 
descending  a  tree  which  they  visit. 
Nothing  farther  is  required  than  to 
coark  with  a  piece  of  common  chalk 
a  circle  round  its  trunk,  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  about  an 
inch  or  two  in  breadth :  as  soon  as 
the  ants  arrive  at  this  ring,  not  one 
will  attempt  to  cross  it.  This  cu- 
rious experiment,  however,  should 
be  performed  in  dry  ^^'eather,  and 
the  ring  must  be  renewed,  when 
partly  washed  off  by  rain. 

The  small  gardeij-aivts,  which  are 
supposed  to  devour  tlie  young  shoots 
of  fruit-trees,  may  be  destroyed, 
by  placing  among  them  a  number 
of  large  ants,  \\'hich  are  commonly 
found  in  the  wood.s  ;  as  tliere  pre- 
vails between  these  two  species  of 
inserts  so  strong  an  antipathy,  that 
the  larger  sort  attack  the  smaller, 
and  never  relinquish  the  combat  till 
they  have  extirpated,  or  driven 
their  antagonists  from  the  neigh- 
boufhood. 

.  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  jun.  of 
Watford,  washed  the  walls  of  his 
hot-house  with  a  painter's  brash, 
dipped  in  a  solution  made  of  four 
ounces  of  sublimate,  in  two  gallons 
of  water  j  and  since  that  application, 
neitlier  the  red  spider,  against  which 
this  remedy  was  employed,  nor 
ants  have  made  their  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  me- 
thods of  dispersing  tliese  trouble- 
sorne  inse£ts  froni  plantations  and 
gaf  densj  we  believe,  is  tliat  men- 
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tiohed  in  the  Encyclopepdia  Britan- 
7nca ;  on  the  authority  of  which 
we  shall  communicate  it  to  our 
readers  :  "  A  small  quantity  of  hu- 
man feces,  when  placed  into  their 
hills,  will  not  only  destroy  great 
numbers,  but  expel  the  rest  from 
tlieir  habitations." 

Antelope.     See  Deer. 

Anthemis.     See  Chamomile. 

Antheriaim.    See  Spideravort. 

ANT-HILLS  are  so  well  known, 
that  they  require  no  additionsd  de- 
scription to  that  given  under  the 
article  Ant. — ^I'liey  are  very  inju- 
rious to  dry  pastures,  not  only  by 
Avasting  the  extent  of  soil  which 
they  cover,  but  by  impeding  the 
scythe  at  the  time  of  mowing,  and 
yielding  a  poor  food,  pernicious  t(j 
cattle.  The  manner  of  reducing 
them,  simply  consists  in  cutting 
them  into  four  parts,  from  the  top^ 
and  then  digging  deep  enough  to 
take  out  the  core  below,  so  thitt 
when  the  turf  is  replaced,  it  may 
be  somewhat  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  land :  thus  die 
place  will  be  more  wet,  and  tlie 
ants  prevented  from  returning  to 
tlieir  former  situation.  The  earth 
taken  out  should  be  scattered,  or 
removed  to  a  considerable  distance, 
lest  they  might  collect  it,  and  soon 
form  another  hill.  This  useful  kind 
of  work  ought  to  be  performed  ia 
winter  j  for  if,  at  that  season,  the 
places  be  left  open,  the  frost  and 
succeeding  rains  will  destroy  those 
ants  which  are  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  habitation.  In  Hertfordshire 
and  Somersetshire,  a  particular 
kind  of  spade  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  its  blade  is  very  sharp, 
and  so  formed,  tliat  the  whole 
edge  describes  about  tliree-fourths 
of  a  circle. 

St.  Anthony  s  Fire.     See  Ery- 
sipelas, or  KosE. 
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AnthoxoMihum.  odorainm,  L.  Sec 
Sweet-scented  Sprixg-geass. 
AnthyiUs  vulneraria,    L,      See 

Kir>NEY-VETCH. 

jVNTI]X)T£S^  are  medicines 
which  prevent  or  cure  the  effe6tsof 
deleterious  substances,  cither  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  externally  ap- 
plicil  to  the  human  bo  Jy. 

Of  those  poisons  wh.ich  generally 
prove  mortzl,  when  swallowed,  tiie 
principal  are,  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  glass  of  antimony,  ver- 
digrease,  and  lead.  Mineral  poi- 
«ons  apparently  attack  the  solid 
parts  of  the  stomach >  and,  by 
eroding  its  substance,  occasion 
«leath.  Antimonials  rather  injure 
ihe  ners'es,  and  destroy  by  pro- 
ducing convulsions.  Most  vegeta- 
ble poisons  seem  to  operate  in  tliis 
manner ;  but  fatal  accidents  mere 
irequently  happen  from  the  former. 

In  the  year  1777,  M.  Navier 
advised  large  quantities  of  milk  to 
be  administered  to  "persons  who  had 
swallowed  arsenic ;  a  metal,  tlie  vi- 
rulence of  which  is  ette6tualiy 
countcra£ted  by  this  liquid,  us  it 
aiiays  tlie  irritation  of  tlie  viscera, 
and  prevents  the  inflammation  of 
the  intestines.  The  patient  is  af- 
terwards directed  to  lake  a  dram  of 
the  liver  cf  sulphur,  in  a  pint  of 
wann  water;  but  when  tli is  can- 
lit^  be  procured,  he  may  substitute 
a  gently  alkaline  lixiviimi,  or  soap- 
water,  a  solution  of  iron  in  vine- 
gar, or  any  other  acid,  or  even  a 
portion  of  ink,  if  nothing  else  can 
be  readily  procured.  The  cure 
may  be  completed  by  the  constant 
use  of  miik  and  warm  sulphureous 
waters. — See  Arsenic. 

The  remedies  most  suited  to  ob- 
viate tlie  eflefts  of  corrosive  subli- 
•mate,  are  ditlerent  preparations  of 
tiie  liver  of  sulphur,  which  decom- 
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poses  or  resolves  the  mercurial  wit; 
and,  by  the  addition  of  the  alkali 
to  the  acid,  forms  an  inoffensive 
neutral  salt.  Acids,  therefore,  even 
of  the  mildest  kind,  are  fatal,  if  ap- 
plied to  counteract  this  poison,  as 
tliey  render  it  more  aftive :  tlius, 
even  lemonade,  or  treacle,  are  per- 
nicious, as  they  contribute  to  in- 
crease pain  and  danger.  Common 
salt  dissolved  in  water,  readily  pre- 
cipitates the  mercuiy,  and  thereby 
greatly  abates  its  virulence.  This 
article  be'ng  always  ready,  it  ougiit 
to  be  resorted  to  preferably  to  any 
other;  especially  as,  when  taken  in 
a  large  quantity,  it  operates  as  an 
emetic,  or  carries  oil"  die  mercury 
by  stool. 

Volatile  and  fixed  alkaline  salt3 
and  spirits,  also  precipitate  mer- 
cury, such  as  spirits  of  hartshorn, 
or  sal  ammoniac,  salt  of  tartar, 
wormwood,  &c,  ;.but,  as  these  can 
seldom  be  obtained  on  an  emer- 
gency, the  following  articles  may 
be  substituted,  viz.  pot-ashes  dis- 
solved in  warm  or  cold  water,  but 
the  lixivium  should  not  be  tool 
strong.  When  pot- ashes  are  not 
at  hand,  warm  water  may  be 
strained  tln-ough  ashes  of  bean- 
stalks, broom,  straw,  or  any  other 
vegetable  that  can  be  most  readily 
burned.  White  or  black  soap 
should  be  injcfted  by  way  of  clys- 
ter, and  likewise  dissolved  in  all 
the  water  that  is  drunk. 

Those  poisons  which  may  be 
called  cidhiary,  are  perhaps  the 
most  destructive  ;  becauic  they  are 
generally  tlie  least  suspetted.  No 
vessels  therefore  which  contain 
copper  in  tJieir  composition,  should 
be  used  in  cookery,  t<cc.  In  cases 
where  the  poison  of  verdlgrease 
has  been  recently  swallowed,  eme- 
tics should  first  be  given,  and  af- 
terwardi 
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terwards  cold  water  gently  alkalls- 
ed,  ought  to  be  drunk  in  abund- 
ance. 

Though  lead  may  not  be  consi- 
dered as  corrosive  poison,  its  ef- 
fe6b3  are  nevertheless  deleteiious, 
and  may  be  corrected  by  the  re- 
medies already  suggested,  namely, 
by  drinking  large  quantities  of  aci- 
dulated liquors,  or  solutions  of  the 
liver  of  sulphur,  and  completing 
tlie  cure  by  gentle  laxatives  ;  but, 
in  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  com- 
plaint, drastic  purgatives  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

The  poisonous  ett'eAs  of  mineral 
acids  may  be  countera6ted  by  the 
administration  of  calcined  magne- 
sia. M.  Desgkanges  relieved  a 
soldier  in  the  agoniesof  dea^h,  who 
had  swallowed  a  glass  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  oil  oi  vitriol,  by 
prescribing  the  following  antidote, 
viz.  a  dram  and  a  half  of  ihe  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  (magnesia  usta 
aerntaj,  dissolved  in  a  tea-cupful 
of  pure  water.  This  dose  pro- 
duced excessive  vomiting.  He  re- 
peated the  magnesia  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  half  a  dram  everj^  halt  hour, 
giving  at  intervals  a  solution  of 
gum-arabic  and  sugar  till  tlie  cure 
was  accomplished. 

To  obviate  the  ill  cffeSs  of 
cpium,  emetics  should  be  given  as 
fipeedily  as  possible.  If  the  first 
symptoms  only  appear,  which  are 
the  same  as  those  of  intoxication, 
the  following  emetic  Mill  be  of  ser- 
vice, viz.  Simple  spearmint-water 
and  oxymei  of  squills,  of  each  one 
ounce,  and  half  a  scruple  of  ipeca- 
cuanha :  frequent  draughts  of  wa- 
ter-gruel should  be  given,  to  assist 
the  operation.  If  the  poison  has 
been  swallowed  in  a  liquid  state, 
which  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
smell  of  the  first  discharge,  four  or 
^ve  vomitings  may  be  sufficient^ 
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but  If  in  a  solid  form,  two  or  three 
more  must  be  procured,  by  giving 
fresh  doses.  Should  the  symptoms 
continue  violent,  it  v  ill  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
medicines,  in  proportion  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  and  tlie  strength 
of  die  patient.  The  princii>a]  ob- 
ject to  be  kept  in  view,  according 
to  Dr.  Seaman,  is,  to  produce 
such  a  degree  of  irritation,  as  may 
counteract  tlie  narcotic  eti"e6b  of 
this  deleterious  dmg.  Hence  it 
is  very  usefiil  to  stimulate  the  nos- 
trils with  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and 
to  apply  fri6tion  with  salt  over  th« 
whole  body. 

Lemon  juice,  a  solution  of  white 
vitriol,  and  other  acid  substances, 
have  long  been  considered  as  etfeo 
tual  antidotes  against  opium  ;  but 
diev  do  not  aflbrd  sufficient  secu- 
rity. 

As  we  seriously  advise  all  per- 
sons in  tliis  unfortunate  situation, 
immediately  to  avail  themselves  c£ 
medical  assistance,  it  would  be 
needless  to  expatiate  fai-tlier  on  the 
subject :  m  e  shall  only  observe, 
that  there  is  a  rcmedy  at  once  sim- 
ple and  efiiectual  for  all  kinds  of 
poisons,  to  be  found  near  every  cot- 
tage, as  well  as  in  the  palaces  of 
tlie  great.  Ihis  is  pure  water> 
which,  when  taken  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  in  sufficient  quantity,  has 
the  beneficial  tendency  of  diluting 
and  neutralizing  most  of  tlie  poisons 
introduced  into  the  stomach. 

W:th  respeci  to  those  vege- 
table substances  which  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  require  antidotes,^ve 
shall  in  this  place  mention  tlie  fbl- 
lowilig  :  1.  Camphor  J  2.  Arnica, 
or  German  Leopard's  bane ;  3, 
Couulus  JndiLS,  or  India  berrj' ; 
4.  Gamboge  J  5.  Datura  stramo- 
niu/n,  or  Thorn-apple  ;  6.  Vcra- 
tnim  album,  or  White  Hellebore  ; 

and 
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and  7-  Mnereum,  or  Spurg  Olive. 
Against  the  violent  operation  of 
these  medicinal  dmgs,  Proffissor 
HuFELAND,  of  Jena,  at  present 
physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
has  from  experience  found,  that 
tlie  first  is  most  ctfcvStually  coun- 
terafted  by  taking  internally  pro- 
portionate doses  of  opium ;  the  se- 
cond, by  tlie<:opious  use  of  vine- 
gar 5  the  third,  by  moderate  por- 
tions of  camphor  j  the  fourth,  by 
swallowing  alkaline  solutions  in 
water ;  the  fifth,  by  either  vinegar, 
or  i}\e  acid  of  lemons  ;  die  sixth, 
by  strong  decoitious  of  coffee }  and 
the  seventh,  by  camphor. 

There  are,  however,  many  other 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  sub- 
■stances,  sometimes  taken  by  mis- 
take, or  administered  from  malig- 
nant motives,  and  the  fatal  elfccts 
of  which  may  be  obviated  by  a 
■timely  use  of  their  respeftive  anti- 
dotes.— In  order  to  conclude  this 
article,  widiin  its  due  limits,  we  are 
obliged  to  refer  the  reader  to  Uie 
following  heads,  \Vhere  he  will  iind 
each  subjedt  discussed  as  it  occurs 
in  tlie  order  of  tlie  alphabet,  viz. 
Balsamine  Seeds,  Cassava,  Co- 
1.0auintida,water-cr0wf00t, 
Wild  Cucumber,  BeardedDar- 
nel,Euphokbium,SpaxishFlies, 
Foxglove,  Glass,Gvpsum,  Hel- 
lebore, Hemlock,  HtisEAXE, 
Xead,  Leadwort,  Lime,  Lob- 
sters, Putrid  Meat,  Metallic, 
Pointed  Substances, Muscles, 
-Deadly  Nightshade,  Nuxvovii- 
ra.  Oysters,  Meadow  S'affeon, 
Saltpetre,  Scammony,  Sow- 
bread, Stavesacre,  Wolf's- 
bank,  and  Poisoxs  in  general. 

ANTIMONY  is  a  heavy,  brittle 
semi  -  metal,  composed  of  long 
i)right  streaks,  resembling  needles, 
of  a  dark  lead  colour,  and  Avithout 
taste  or  smcU.    It  is  found  in  Ger- 
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many,  France,  and  also  in  Eng* 
land ;  but  that  producexl  in  this 
country  is  the  least  proper  for  me- 
dicinal uses,  being  frequently  mixed 
witl^  a  portion  of  lead.  The  im- 
purities which  are  found  in  the 
foreign  sorts,  are  of  the  infu.^iblo 
stony  kind,  and  are  extraded  by 
melting  the  antimony  in  vessels, 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  perforated 
with  small  iioles,  so  that  the  lighter 
and  drossy  matter  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, while  the  more  pure  and 
ponderous  sinks,  and  is  received 
into  conical  moulds.  This  mineraly 
when  analyzed,  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  metal  united  with  common 
sulphur.  It  is  tlie  basis  of  many 
preparations  to  which  we  shall  re- 
fer our  readers,  and  simply  men- 
tion a  few  of  tlie  purposes  to  which 
it  is  subservient,  while  in  a  crude 
state. 

The  ancients  emploAed  it  in  c^-^e- 
water,  for  inflammations  of  tlie 
eyes,  and  for  staining  the  eye-brows 
black.  Previous  to  its  establish- 
ment as  an  internal  remedy,  which 
was  not  till  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  poisonous ; 
but  experience  has  at  length  fully 
evinced,  that  it  possesses  no  noxi- 
ous qualities,  being  often  success- 
fully used,  especially  in  chronic 
eruptions ;  and  though  many  of  its 
preparations  operate  as  violent 
emetics,  and  cathartics,  yet  by  a 
slight  addition  or  alteration,  they 
may  be  easily  deprived  of  tlieir  vi- 
rulence, and  rendered  safe  and  mild 
in  Uieir  operation.  Its  virtues  are 
completely  extracted  by  wine ;  from 
ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  wliich, 
are  usually  prescribed  as  an  alter- 
ative and  diaphoretic.  In  larger 
doses,  it  a6ts  as  a  diuretic  and  ca- 
thartic ;  and  three  or  four  drams 
prove,  in  general,  violently  emetic 

For 
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For  this  last  purpose,  it  has  been 
frequently  employed  in  madness 
and  apoplexy. 

Dr.  James  Walker,  late  sur- 
geon to  the  navy,  gives  a  remark- 
able account  of  the  effects  produced 
by  a  large  quantity  of  antimonial 
wine.  Having  ordtfred  some  whey, 
in  consequence  of  a  cold,  that  wine, 
in  a  mistake,  was  used  instead  of 
Lisbon.  Of  tliis  whey  he  drank  a 
full  Plnglish  pint,  in  which  was  con- 
tained not  less  than  a  gill  and  a  half 
of  antimonial  wine ;  biit,  instead 
of  producing  the  efFetts  which 
might  naturally  be  expei!Sed,  it  was 
attended  with  an  unusual  pTo\yen- 
sity  to  sleep,  with  a  lassitude  and 
numbness  of  the  limbs.  His  two 
medical  pupils,  who  had  eaten  the 
curd,  were  affefted  in  a  similar 
manner.  He  consequently  asks, 
•*  Whether,  if  its  emetic  quality 
be  destroyed  by  its  combination 
with  milk,  and  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  narcotic  kind,  some  useful 
hints  might  not  be  drawn  from  this 
case,  and  introduced  into  medical 
praftice  ?" — See  James's  Powjdeh, 
and  Tartar  Emetic. 

ANTIPATHY,  in  physiolog}'.  Is 
used  to  express  the  natural  aver- 
sion which  an  animated  or  sensi- 
tive being  feels  at  the  real  or  ideal 
presence  of  any  particular  object. 
Such  are  the  reciprocal  hostilities 
subsisting  between  the  toad  and  the 
weasel ;  between  sheep  and  wolves ; 
the  aversion-  of  particular  persons 
against  cats,  mice,  spiders,  &ic. 

This  prepossession  is  sometimes 
so  violent  as  to  induce  fainting, 
even  upon  beholding  their  natural 
enemies.  Most  animals  likewise 
evince  a  remarkable  antipathy  to 
the  sight  of  the  blood  of  their  own 
species. 

To  explore  this  subjeft,  without 
prejudice,  it  will  be  uecessary  to 
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exclude  those  antipathies  which  arc 
not  authenticated,  such  as  tlaose 
between  the  weasel  and  toad, 
which  can  be  extinguished  or  re- 
sumed at  pleasure;  or  those,  the 
causes  of  which  are  evident ; — we 
shall  t  len  be  incHned  to  admit  but 
a  very  inconsiderable  number. 

The  aversion  which  prevails  be- 
tween the  sheep  and  tie  wolf,  can- 
not certainly  be  called  an  antipa- 
thy, as  its  origin  is  obvious  :  the 
latterdevours  tiie  former,  and  every 
animal  naturally  shuns  pain,  or 
destruftion.  From  similar  causes 
proceeds  that  dread  which  many 
persons  feel  of  serpents  and  rep- 
tiles. During  the  period  of  infancy, 
pains  are  taken  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  frightful  idea  that  thesc- 
animals  are  of  a  venomous  nature, 
and  t  at  their  bite  is  mortal.  Such 
apprehensions  are  aggravated  by 
the  relation  of  dismal  tales,  Avhich 
often  make  a  lasting  impression. 
When  ot'.ers,.  at  their  approach, 
have  exhibited  symptoms  of  terror, 
we  Jiave  been  persuaded  to  avoid 
them  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  surpriz- 
ing that  we  should  entertain  an 
aversion  from  such  objeds.  Our 
emotions  at  the  sight  of  what  we 
fe^r,  being  excited  while  we  are 
unprepared,  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  sensibility  of  our  frame,  and 
the  irritability  of  our  nen'es. 

A  person,  who  formerly  had  no 
dislike  to  particular  objetts,  by  as- 
sociating with  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  such  idle  fears,  often  ac- 
quires an  unfavourable  bias  against 
things  which,  prior  to  tliose  con- 
tagious examples,  he  beheld  with 
perfe6t  indirference.  Thus,  many 
evince  an  aversion  to  eels,  which, 
however,  arises  chiefly  from  their 
resemblance  to  serpents. 

There  are  other  antipathies,  wliich 
do  not  originate  from  the  source  of 
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the  itmgination,  bat  from  some 
natural  loathing,  si^cli  as  ts  often 
peroc^piible  in  ciiildren,  for  particu- 
lar kinds  of  victuals,  which,  though 
not  distasteful,  yet,  from  a  weak- 
n*is.<>  of  the  digestive  organs,  are 
disgorg^id  as  soon  as  swallowed. 

Antipathies,  in  general,  owe 
their  origin  to  objects  which  zrz 
conceived  to  be  dangerous ;  to  a  ter- 
roi-  of  imaginary  disasters  j  to  a 
squeamish  delicacy ;  and  to  a  root- 
ed dislike  of  things  supposed  to  be 
detrimental.  Those  of  children 
ai'e  to  be  conquered  by  teaching 
them  the  means  of  defence  and  se- 
curity, or  the  methods  of  avoiding 
the  influence  of  noxious  agents  ; 
and,  when  age  has  strengtliened 
the  judgment,  by  demonstrating 
to  them  the  nature  and  properties 
of  tliose  natural  bodies,  or  pheno- 
mena, which  they  fear,  tliey  will 
thus  gradually  overcome  their  early 
prejudices  and  antipathies.-— See 
Sympathy. 

ANTIQUITIES  is  a  term  sig- 
nifying those  testimonies,  or  au- 
thentic records  of  the  early  ages, 
which  are  transmitted  to  posterity 
by  tradition. 

The  study  of  antiquities  forms  a 
very  extensive  science,  including 
an  historical  survey  of  the  ancient 
edifices,  magistrates,  offices,  ha- 
biliments, manners,  customs,  ce- 
remonies, religious  institutions,  &:c. 
of  the  vaiious  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  is  equally  useful  and  interesting 
to  die  lawyer,  physician,  and  di- 
vine. 

Antiquarian  science  may  be  di- 
ridcd  into  sacred  and  profane,  pub- 
lic and  private,  universal  and  par- 
ticular. 

The  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome  attract  the  curiosity  of  every 
gchoiar  ;  and  though  including  the 
history  of  the  Jews,    £gj'pliaus. 
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Persianr,  Phoenicians,  Carthagini- 
ans, and  in  short,  every  celebrated 
nation,  they,  by  no  means,  contain 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing. For,  if  to  the  general  bo- 
added  a  particular  acquaintance 
with  statues,  has  reliefs,  medals, 
paintings,  and  the  venerable  re^ 
mains  of  ancient  architecture,  this 
aggregate  information  constitutes  a 
very  interesting  and  extensive  sci-» 
ence. 

To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
works  of  sculpture,  statuary,  grav- 
ing, painting,  &:c.  which  are  called 
antiques,  striQ:  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  substance,  on  which 
the  art  has  been  practised)  as  wax> 
clay,  wood,  ivory,  stones,  marble, 
bronze,  and  every  kind  of  metal : 
because,  on  comparing  this  with 
the  subject,  it  frequently  serves  to 
discriminate  the  true  firom  the  coun- 
terfeit specimens. 

Many  of  our  great  antiquaries 
(who  are  not  tlie  most  skilled  ia 
designing)  frequently  grant  the  pre- 
ference to  the  ancients,  rather  from 
prejudice  than  judgment.  That 
striking  peculiarity  which  to  thenji 
appears  so  marvellous  in  the  works 
of  antiquity,  is  often  a  mere  chi- 
mera :  for  most  of  tlie  antique 
figures  and  statues  are  totally  voi<i 
of  expression,  and  we  can  orily 
fancy  Uieir  characters. 

We  are,  however,  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  persevering  exertions/ 
and  the  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry^ 
which  ha\'e  lately  been  displayed  by 
the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society ;  in- 
asmuch ns  the  Members  of  that 
learned  and  patriotic  body  have  in- 
dividually, and  collectively,  contri- 
buted to  the  acquisition  of  thoso 
valuable  materials  which  are  now 
converted  to  dteir  proper  use.  Mr. 
Burgess,  in  his  ingenious  Essay 
"  On  tlie  Stydy.  oj'  ^ntifju'Uies," 
printed 


jB-Intedin  1783,  justlyobserveS;,  that 
"  this  study,  once  far  removed  from 
all  the  arts  of  elegance,  is  now  be- 
come an  attendant  on  the  Muses, 
and  a  handmaid  to  History,  Poetry, 
and  Philosophy." 

Antirrhinum.  See  Snapdea- 
GON,  Fluellin,  and  Toadflax. 
ANTISCORBUTICS  sigtiify 
those  applications  and  medicines 
which  are  found  useful  in  the  cure 
of  the  scurvy,  such  as  pure  air, 
gentle  ejlercise,  milk,  vegetables, 
fruit,  fee. — See  Scurvy. 

ANTISEPTICS,  a  terra  applied 
to  those  substances  which  resist  or 
check  putrefa<Slion. 

Prior  to  the  experiments  made 
by  Sir  John  Pringle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  in  what  man- 
ner bodies  are  resolved  by  putre- 
fadion,  and  the  means  of  accele- 
rating or  retarding  that  process, 
there  prevailed  a  general  notion, 
that  alkalies  and  volatile  salts  were 
©f  a  putrescent  tendency.  The  re- 
sult of  his  investigadons,  however, 
have  demonstrated  that  this  opi- 
nion was  erroneous ;  and  that  there 
are  considerable  antiseptic  virtues 
in  these  salts.  Indeed,  daily  ex- 
perience has  evinced,  that  volatiles, 
when  applied  to  the  organs  of  smell, 
or  taken  in  3ubstai«:e,  are  perfectly 
haimlcbs  ;  and  yet  a  strong  preju- 
dice has  hitherto  prevailed  against 
their  use  ;  from  a  supposition  that 
these  salts,  being  the  produce  of 
con-aption,  are  apt  to  accelerate 
putrefaction.  Respecting  their  in- 
ternal use,  nothing  decisive  can  be 
maintained,  unle-.s  the  nature  of 
the  disease  be  accurately  detined. 
For  admitting  tliey  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  putrefaction,  yet  in  die 
languor  and  obstruilion  which 
usually  mai'k  its  coinmenceraeut, 
volatiles,  from  their '  aperient  and 
fitiiuulating  qualities,  rpay  be  the 
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means  of  arresting  Its  progress  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  even  tliough 
they  were  antiseptic,  yet  where  the 
humours  are  disposed  to  corrupt 
from  excess  of  heat  or  motion, 
these  salts,  bv  supoorting  the  cause, 
may  aggravate  the  malady.  Hence 
the  only  criterion  of  ascertaining 
the  point,  is  to  inqvuie  whether 
they  accelerate  oi'  reiard  putrefac- 
tion, when  externally  brought  m 
contaiS:  with  muscular  fibres.  To 
decide  this  question,  repeated  ex- 
periments have  been  instituted,  by 
uniting  salt  and  s[>)rit  of  hartshorn 
with  various  animal  substances,  and 
tiic  constant  r:sult  was,  that,  so  far 
from  promodng,  they  uniformly  re- 
tarded the  putrefaiStive  process. 
From  diese  facts  we  are  sutliciendy 
warranted  to  conclude,  that,  when 
internall)'^  taken  as  a  medicine,  and 
with  a  proper  application  to  tha 
case,  they  are  likewise  antiseptic. 

Numerous  trials  liave  also  con- 
firmed the  antiseptic  properties  of 
fixed  salts,  tliough  ihey  appear  to  he 
inferior  to  some  resinous  substan- 
ces, and  otlier  vegetables.  Thus 
myrrh,  in  a  watery  menstruum,  has 
been  fomid  twelve  times  more  an- 
tiseptic daan  sea-salt.  Two  grains 
of  camphor  was  a  better  preserva- 
tive of  flesh  than  sixty  grains  of 
common  salt.  An  infusion  of  a 
few  grains  of  powdered  Virginian 
snake-root,  exceeded  in  antiseptic 
property  twelve  times  its  weight  of 
chamomile  flowers^  and  thePeru'viaii 
bark  possesses  nearly  the  same  ex- 
traordinary quality.  These  balsa- 
mic vegetables  are  the  more  valu- 
able, as  they  are  usually  free  from 
acrbnony,  and  may  be  taken  in 
much  greater  quantity  than  eitlier 
spirits,  acids,  resins,  or  even  neur 
ti-al  sslts. 

To  tiie  class  of  antiseptics  we  may 

alsQ  adid  foweuted  Uq^uurs,  acids; 
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vinous  spirits,  and  even  tJiose 
plants  called  ant-acids,  which  for- 
merly were  erroneously  supposed 
to  accelerate  putrefatlion,  particu- 
larly the  scm-vy-grass  and  horse- 
radish. 

Antiseptics  are  prescribed  in 
nil  putrid  and  malignant  diseases, 
though  not  without  due  precaution, 
as  to  the  pro})er  time  for  their  exhi- 
bition, and  the  different  stages  of 
tiie  disorder.  Thus,  for  instance, 
bark  is  a  specific  in  mortifications, 
or  gangrene,  when  the  vessels  are 
relaxed,  and  the  blood  disposed  to 
putrefy ;  but  will  be  unavailing, 
■when  tlie  intestinal  canal  is  ob- 
stmited,  or  if  there  prevail  a  pre- 
ternatural tension  and  fulness.  In 
cases  where  astringent  remedies 
eannot  be  employed  ^^•ith  safet}-, 
contrayerva,  snake-root,  camphor, 
Jtc.  may  serve  as  excellent  substi- 
tutes.— See  Putrefaction. 

ANXIETY  is  that  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  is  uneasy  about 
some  future  event ;  either  from  an 
apprehension  of  danger,  or  a  soli- 
citude of  being  relieved  from  sus- 
pense. 

I'he  causes  of  anxiety  may  be 
various ;  but,  in  general,  they  arise 
rithf  r  from  too  long  continued  and 
forcible  an  impression  of  external 
objecls,  or  a  diseased  state  of  the 
nerves,  in  which  they  are  liable  to 
l>e  too  powerfully  affefted  by  the 
usual  aftion  of  such  objects. 

Concerning  the  effects  of  this 
mental  disorder  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, we  agree  in  opinion  with  the 
late  Dr.  W.  Eattie,  that  tliey  are 
particularly  obvious  from  the  spas- 
modic strictures  which  seldom  fail 
to  accompany  persons  subject  to 
that  aflliAive  passion :  hence  palsy, 
asthma,  and  similar  complaints. 
When  the  body  is  thus  constantly 
intluenced  by  an  excess  of  scnsa- 
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tlon,  it  may  be  easily  conceived' 
that  its  consequences  on  a  torment-' 
ed  mind,  or  deluded  imagination,  • 
must  frequently  be  serious  and  in- 
curable. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  appears  to  con-- 
found  tile  cause  with  the  efleft  of 
anxiety,  when  he  advises  to  al"* 
low  febrile  patients,  troubled  with 
anxieties,  "  a  warmer  regimeUj  af-' 
ter  the  cold  fit  is  over;"  while  he 
recommends  "  spices  as  useful,  be- 
cause anxieties  often  happen  by 
spasms,  from  wind."  The  futilit)^ 
of  this  advice  is  evident;  for  though 
aromatics,  or  carminatives,  will  un- 
doubtedly afford  a  temporary  relief 
from  flatulency,  yet  the  cause  -w^ill 
not  only  remain,  but  even  be  more 
deeply  rooted  into  the  system,  by 
this  mode  of  treatment. 

A  more  effectual  reiuedy  for  ob- 
viating the  causes  of  anxiety,  in  a 
healthj  state  of  the  body,  is  per- 
haps t[)e  following  :  When  persons 
of  a  settled  age  are  too  anxious  in 
all  their  expectations  and  under- 
takings, it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  enlighten  their  contracted  minds, 
by  teaching  them  to  form  a  proper* 
estimate  of  those  things  \\  hich,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  are  of  little 
consequence  to  human  happiness. 
Thus  instructed,  they  will  learn 
more  reasonably  to  appreciate  their 
own  merits ;  and,  by  comparing 
these  with  the  frequent  failure  of 
success  in  others,  who  have  ex- 
celhd  them  in  virtuous  as  well  as 
in  u.seftil  deeds,  they  will  gradually 
be  enablad  to  reduce  their  own  ex- 
pectations to  a  proper  standard. 

APE,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
which  we  find  more  tlian  fifty  spe- 
cies :  it  is  more  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  in.stinCl,  bodily 
structure,  and  habits  of  life,  than 
from  either  its  dangerous  or  useful 
tendencies. 

Apea 
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Apes  were  formerly  considered 
as  a  degenerated  cast  of  mankind, 
because  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
troglodytes,  or  tlie  African  wood- 
man, and  the  ourang-oiUang,  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  human 
form.  These  creatures,  and  espe- 
cially the  former  species,  are  gre  ga 
Hous,  inliabit  the  thickest  forests,  are 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  stature,  veiy 
ferocious  and  strong,  and  do  not  he- 
sitate to  attack  even  men.  Several 
of  those  audacious  bipeds  possess 
sucli  a  degree  of  muscular  strength, 
that  ten  unarmed  persons  ai-e  ina- 
dequate to  the  task  of  reducing  one 
of  them  to  obedience. 

On  a  close  examination  of  their 
external  shape,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly of  tlie  head,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  their  strutStm'e  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  our  spe- 
cies. From  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  tljeir  bodies,  they  are  not 
only  deficient  in  the  organs  of 
speech,  but  do  not  even  display  the 
sagacity  of  dogs,  not  to  mention 
that  dignified  criterion  betweenman 
and  tlie  inferior  animals — ^I'eason. 
As  an  instance  of  tlieir  deficiency 
cf  judgment,  \\q  shall  only  men- 
tion, that,  notwithstanding  their 
excessive  fondness  of  enjoying  the 
warmt  1  and  light  of  a  fiie  in  tlie 
Woods,  made  by  tlie  natives,  who 
seldom  take  the  trouble  of  extin- 
guisliing  it,  those  whimsical  imita- 
tors have  not  even  the  ingenuity  of 
supplying  it  witli  fuel ;  and  there- 
fore afibrd  no  proof  of  their  reason- 
ing powers. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  justly  en- 
titled to  the  next  place  to  man, 
when  we  consider  some  extraordi- 
nary qiialifications  with  which  tliey 
are  preferably  endowed.  Of  this 
nature  is  their  uncommon  talent  of 
imitation,  which,  to  them,  is  so  far 
irom  being  advantageous,  or  con- 
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ducive  to  their  safety,  that  it  is 
ingeniously  employed  for  ensnaring 
tliem  into  captivity.  Thus  the  In- 
dians wash  their  faces  in  the  pre- 
sence of  apes  with  water,  for  which, 
they  substitute  a  solution  of  glue, 
or  gum  arable :  on  leaving  the  ves- 
sel with  this  seductive  liquor,  tlie 
animal,  without  suspicion,  imitate^. 
tlie  natives,  and  being  neither  sen- 
sible of  tlie  danger  attend inc--  this 
experiment,  nor  the  means  of  pre- 
venting tlie  eft'e<St,  its  eyes  are  soon 
pasted  up,  and  it  is  exposed  to  the 
mercy  ot  its  enemy. 

Besides  making  good  use  of  their 
teeth  and  nails,  apes  defend  them- 
selves with  branches  of  tre  s,  stones, 
and  the  like. — ^Their  maternal  af- 
feftion  is  so  gi"eat,  that  they  fre- 
quently smother  the  dearest  of  tlieir 
offspring ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
proverbially  applied  to  motiiers  wl:o 
spoil  their  childi'en,  by  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  articles  of  food 
and  drink. 

APERIENTS,  in  medicine,  sig- 
nify those  substances  which  possess 
a  gentle,  purgative  quality,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  circulation  of  die  fluids, 
by  removing  obstrudtions. — See 
Laxatives. 

Alihanes  Ai'vensis,lj.  SccPars- 

LKY-PIERT. 

Aphernously.       See    Aeve-» 

NUSLY. 

Aphis.  See  Plant-louse, 
APHORISM  is  a  term  used  to 
denote  either  an  unconnei!:ted 
maxim,  or  a  short  pointed  sen- 
tence, comprishig  much  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  at  present  chiefly 
used  in  medicine,  and  law  :  tlms 
we  sav,  tlie  Aphorisms  of  Bo£h- 

HAAVE,      HiPPOCEATES,      of    tlie 

Civil  Law,  &c. 

It  would  be  highly  conducive  to 
the  progress  of  learning,  if  all  elf- 
cientary  works,  wliich  treat  of  any 
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"particular  art  or  science,  were 
written  in  an  aphoristic  form,  so 
that  every  detached  fact,  or  asser- 
tion, might  be  reduced  to  a  dis- 
tinft  proposition. 

Aphthce.     See  Thrush. 

Apiary.     See  the  article  Bee. 

Apium  graveolens,  L.  See  Smal- 
•Xage. 

APOPLEXY  is  a  disease  in 
which  the  patient  is  suddenly  de- 
prived of  sensation,  and  incapable 
of  voluntary  motion.  Altliough 
nosologists  have  included  several 
other  affeftions  of  the  head,  under 
this  denomination,  yet  it  is  usually 
divided  only  into  two  kinds,  the 
sanguineous  and  the  serous.  The 
symptoms  which  distinguish  the 
former  are,  a  sound  sleep,  preceded 
by  giddiness,  and  attended  with 
snorting,  noise  in  the  ears,  corrus- 
cations  before  the  eyes,  and  redness 
of  the  face.  If  any  thing  be  put 
into  the'mouth,  it  is  immediately 
returned  through  the  nose ;  nor  can 
it  be  swallowed  unless  the  nostrils 
•be  closed,  in  which  case  there  is 
■danger  of  suffocation.  If  the  patient 
appear  insensible,  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  his  recovery.  Sometimes 
the  consequence  of  this  attack  is 
hemiphlegia,  or  palsy  of  one  side  of 
the  whole  frame,  which  is  evident 
■from  a  distortion  of  the  mouth  to- 
wards the  sound  side,  a  contraction 
of  the  tongue,  and  stanunering  of 
speech. 

The  general  cause  of  sanguineous 
apoplexy,  is  a  plethoric  habit,  with. 
a  peculiar  determination  of  blood 
towards  the  head.  Whatever  tends 
to  accelerate  the  circulation,  such 
as  surfeits,  intoxication,  immode- 
rate exercise,  and  violent  passions 
of  the  mind,  may  sooner  or  later 
occasion  this  disease.  It  seldom, 
however,  occurs  tiU  persons  have 
passed  the  age  of  sixty,  and  after 
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a  fulness  of  the  veins  has  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  in  the  system,  la 
many  instances,  it  proves  fatal  on 
the  first  attack  5  and  few  survive  a 
repetition  of  the  fit.  Those  who 
apparently  recover,  are  frequently 
■carried  off,  without  being  warned 
of  its  approach. 

The  usual  metliod  of  treatment 
consists  in  placing  tlie  body  in  an 
ereft  posture,  and  supporting  the 
head  in  that  situation;  in  copious 
and  repeated  bleedings  from  the 
jugular  veins  and  temporal  arteries, 
cupping,  and  the  application  of 
blisters  to  tlie  head,  or  between  the 
shoulders. 

In  the  serous,  or  watery  apo- 
plexy, tlie  pulse  is  small  and  fee- 
ble, the  complexion  pale,  and  there 
is  a  diminution  of  natural  heat. — 
Upon  disse6tion,  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than 
they  ought  in  a  natural  state.  This 
species  is  equally  fatal  as  the  other, 
and  may  arise  from  any  cause  \^"hich 
induces  a  debilitated  state,  such  as 
mental  depression,  excessive  study, 
long  watching,  &c.  It  may  also 
be  occasioned  by  too  plentiful  an 
use  of  acidulated  djinks.  In  tliis 
alarming  complaint,  bleeding  can- 
not be  attempted  with  safety  :  acrid, 
stimulating  purgatives,  and  emetics, 
have  been  employed  with  a  view  to 
carry  off  the  superabundant  serum ; 
but,  in  debilitated  habits,  tliey  are 
liable  to  strong  objedions.  Vola- 
tile salts,  cephalic  elixirs,  and  cor- 
dials, are  usually  prescribed ;  which, 
if  a  hemiphlegia  super\^ene,  may  be 
aided  by  aperient  ptisans,  cathar- 
tics, and  suiiorifics,  gentle  exer-. 
cise,  especially  in  a  carriage;  blis- 
ters, and  such  other  stimulating 
medicines,  as  are  proper  in  paraly- 
tic affections. 

The  Qpiuion,  that  the  immediate 
cause 
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jrause  of  apoplexy  is  an  extravasa- 
tion of  tlaids,  or  a  preternatiiral 
fulness  of  tlie  vessels,  has  aftbrded 
a  subject  of  much  controversy 
among  medical  writers.  To  re- 
fute tiiis  conjecture,  they  have 
quoted  an  instance  of  tlie  hydroce- 
piialus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
where  the  head  was  increased  to 
more  tlian  double  its  natural  size, 
without  producing  one  apopledic 
symptom.  Le  Cat,  in  his  inge- 
nious Refle6tion,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  relates, 
that,  when  he  opened  the  head  of 
M.  de  Freguienne,  late  president 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  he  found 
about  a  tea-spoonful  of  blood  ex- 
travasated  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain  :  hence 
h'B.  Cat  deduces  the  impossibiUty 
of  so  trifling  a  quantity  being  capa- 
ble of  pressing  on  the  origin  of  the 
nerves,  so  as  totally  to  intercept 
tlie  course  of  the  animal  spirits. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  ex- 
travasa'.ed  blood,  usually  found  in 
tlie  brain  of  a  person  dying  of  an 
apoplexy,  so  tar  from  being  the 
cause  of  death,  is  an  accident  owing 
to  the  convulsive  motions  of  the 
duira  mater  (a  strong  membrane, 
covering  all  the  cavity  of  tlie  cra- 
nium) as  well  as  the  vessels  of  the 
whole  basis  of  the  scu'l ;  and  that, 
in  general,  it  is  occasioned  by  tlie 
matter  of  gout,  or  rheumatism,  set- 
thng  on  this  source  of  tlie  nerves. 
The  swelling  and  distension  of  the 
dura  mate?;  causes  a  stagnation  of 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  some 
of  the  weakest  of  which  burst, 
while  all  tlie  canals  of  the  nerves 
become  constricted  and  closed;  a 
circumstance  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  tlie  consequent  fatal 
event.  It  will  not  surely  be  con- 
tended^ that  iliese  njptiirqd  vjessels 
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concur  In  tlie  produdion  of  those 
spirits  which  impart  motion  to  the 
heart,  as  it  is  well  known  that  this 
organ  receives  the  influence  of  nu- 
merous nerves  at  a  time,  all  which 
ought  to  share  in  an  accident  con- 
sisting merely  in  the  rupture  of  a 
capillary  vessel. 

These  refle(3:ions  are  here  offered, 
to  repress  that  hypothetical  confi- 
dence which  many  praditioners 
profess  for  tlieir  tlieories ;  and  to 
discountenance  the  precipitate  and 
excessive  use  of  the  lancet.  Tiiis 
practice  is  plausibly  suggested  by 
an  idea,  that  it  is  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  blood  which  destroys  the 
patient;  but,  besides  that  so  ill- 
founded  an  opinion  may  prove  fatal 
to  those  persons  who  are  liable  to 
apople6tic  attacks,  a  prejudice  in 
favom-  of  the  theory  may  prevent 
otliers  from  inquiring  into  the  true 
cause,  and  discovering  the  reme- 
dies adequate  to  tlie  cure  of  that 
fatal  disorder. 

In  Heister's  Medical  Olserva' 
tions,  a  case  is  related,  of  a  person 
who  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  constantly 
exposed  to  the  scent  of  three  or 
four  flower-pots  of  white  lillies, 
which  \^ere  kept  in  his  chamber. 
This  melancholy  fact  should  deter 
tliose  to  whom  such  odours  arc 
sensibly  prejudicial,  from  continu- 
ing long  within  the  sphere  of  their 
deleterious  influence. — See  Drop- 
sy OF  THE  Brain,  and  Epilepsy. 

APOTHECARY,  is  an  appella- 
tion given  to  persons  who  vend  and 
compound  medicinal  drugs;  tliough 
most  of  them  likewise  prescribe  for 
diseases,  and  attend  patients,  as 
well  in  slight  as  ia  the  most  dan- 
gerous cases.  We  forbear  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  propriety,  safety, 
or  «tpediency  of  the  latter  prac- 
tice. 
"   G2  The. 
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The  apothecaries  of  this  country, 
however,  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, men  of  a  liberal  and  sci- 
entific education.  They  were  in- 
corporated into  a  company,  by  a 
charter  obtained  from  James  I.  at 
the  solicitation  of  Drs.  Mayer ne 
and  Atkins  ;  previously  to  which 
time,  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
Grocers'  Company.  By  an  act, 
which  was  made  perpetual  in  the 
gth  year  of  George  I.  they  are 
exempted  from  ser\'ing  upon  juries, 
and  from  parochial  offices.  Their 
medicines  are  compounded  from 
the  formulae  prescribed  in  a  printed 
dispensatory ;  and  their  shops  may 
be  visited  by  the  censors  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  who 
are  empowered  to  destroy  such  ar- 
ticles of  the  materia  medica,  as 
they  think  either  damaged  or  unfit 
for  use.  This  power,  however,  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  exercised.  There 
is  now  established  a  handsome 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  Blackfriars, 
Avith  two  fine  laboratories,  from 
which  the  surgeons'  chests  are 
fVirnished  with  medicines  for  the 
Hoyal  Navy. 

APPETITE,  in  general,  signi- 
fies the  natural  instinctive  desire,  by 
which  the  animal  is  led  to  pursue 
tlie  gratifications  of  sense.  In  the 
present  instance,  1  owever,  we  shall 
confine  its  meanin<?  to  the  craving 
for  food.  In  this  respect,  the  ap- 
petite of  man  may  be  divided  into 
three  different  species,  though  that 
evinced  by  inferior  animals  is  natu- 
rally simple,  because  it  is  not  im- 
paired by  art.  Thus,  if  children 
were  never  enticed,  by  weak  pa- 
rents, and  ignorant  nurses,  to  eat 
more  than  their  own  inclination  di- 
redls  them,  or  to  partake  of  highly 
flavoured  artificial  dishes  which  sti- 
mulate th '  palate,  and  preteraatu- 
rally  distend  the  stoniacli,  there  is 
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every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  fol* 
lowing  classification  would  be  un- 
necessary : 

1.  The  natural  appetite,  which 
is  contented,  as  w^ell  with  the  most 
simple  as  the  most  compound  and 
delicious  dishes  :  such  is  that  of 
country  people  emplo}^ed  in  hard 
manual  labour;  of  children  who 
have  not  been  mismanaged  in  the 
nursery  ;  and  of  every  rational  per- 
son who  is  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  to  botli  mind  and 
body,  from  a  simple  and  fnigal 
diet. 

2.  The  artificial  appetite  of  tlie 
epicure,  the  hypochondriac,  and 
the  tipler;  all  may  be  ranked  under 
the  same  class.  It  would  be  need- 
less to  add,  in  this  place,  any  other 
remark,  than  that  such  an  inclina- 
tion for  sensual  enjoyment  remains 
only  so  long  as  the  operation  of 
these  exquisite  stimulants  conti- 
nues. When  the  papillary  nerves 
of  the  palate  can  be  no  longer  in- 
fluenced by  such  excitement,  the 
sensualist  loses  his  appetite,  and  h 
punished  -with  all  the  concomitant 
symptoms  of  indigestion. 

3.  The  halitual  appetite,  though 
partly  acquired,  is  not  liable  to 
those  serious  objections  which  ap- 
ply to  the  latter  species ;  nor  is  it 
attended  with  anv  other  disadvan- 
tages than  those  arising  from  long- 
fasting,  or  an  undue  allowance  of 
food  on  particular  occasions.  Tims, 
after  fatiguing  exercise,  when  the 
fibres  of  the  dig  stive  organs  arc 
already  weakened,  and  tlie  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  to  those  parts  is 
unusually  increased,  the  nourish^ 
ment  then  received  can  be  digested 
only  with  great  difficulty,  and  to 
the  detrini'-nt  of  the  body. 

IFant  of  appetite  may  proceed 
either  from  a  defeitive  energy  of 
the  stomach,  originating  more  fre- 
quently 
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<jucnt]y  from  an  Immoderate  quan- 
tity, tiian  tlie  improper  quality,  of 
food ;  or  it  may  be  occasioned  by 
tlie  sympathy  of  other  diseased 
parts,  such  as  tlie  liver,  bowels, 
uteras,  &c. ;  or  by  intestinal  worms, 
obstructions  of  the  mesentery,  and 
many  otlier  causes.  Hence  it  will 
be  understood,  that  tliere  can  be  no 
spedjic  remedy  suggested  to  remove 
the  complaint ;  but  tliat  the  treat- 
ment must  be  regulated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  patient.  In  general, 
however,  the  following  hints  de- 
serve attention.  When  the  stomach 
loathes  wholesome  food,  and  is 
troubled  witli  habitual  flatulency, 
and  eruftations  of  a  bitter,  rancid, 
or  sahne  taste,  it  should  be  previ- 
ously ascertained,  whether  an  eme- 
tic be  proper,  or  necessary,  to  eva- 
cuate its  foul  contents.  Yet  to 
determine  tliis  point,  requires  a 
degree  of  skill  and  experience 
which  few  persons  in  common  life 
possess  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
administration  of  a  simple  emetic 
\  may  be  attended  witli  serious  con- 
sequences. For  tliis  reason,  we 
would  pre\-iously  recommend  a 
change  of  air  and  diet ;  early  rising 
in  tlie  morning;  gentle  exercise; 
abstinence  from  all  hot  drinks,  par- 
ticularly tea,  punch,  and  hot  broths, 
fat  or  hard  meat,  spirituous  hquors, 
tobacco,  &c. ;  to  avoid  the  influence 
of  depressing  passions,  such  as  ex- 
cessive grief,  fear  and  anxiety; 
and  if  tliis  treatment,  after  having 
been  rigorously  pursued  for  several 
days  or  weeks,  produce  no  change 
in  the  appetite,  then  to  have  re- 
course to  gende  emetics,  or  rather 
to  the  operation  of  nauseating  me- 
dicines. According  to  our  exjie- 
rience,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
in  the  smallest  doses  of  a  quarter 
w  sixth  part  of  a  grain,  jq  a  little 
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cold  water,  repeated  every  ten  mi- 
nutes for  two  or  tlirec  hour?  to- 
gether, before  breakfast,  stands 
eminently  recommended  in  disor- 
ders of  this  nature,  and  has  seldom 
failed  to  be  of  service  to  plilegma- 
tic  or  corpulent  individuals,  when 
continued  for  several  mornings.  But 
\£  there  appear  to  be  great  fulness 
of  the  stomach,  or  bowels,  attended 
\v\\X\  the  symptoms  before  described, 
it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  give 
such  an  emetic  as  may,  according 
to  circumstances,  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  bowels.  A  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  and 
one  part  of  antimonial  wine  taken 
in  single  tea-spoonfuls  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  without  any  fartlier 
drink  tiU  it  begins  to  operate,  gene- 
rally produces  the  desired  effe6t. 

After  the  stomach  and  bowels 
have,  by  such,  or  similar  means, 
been  evacuated,  it  will  be  useful  to 
strengtlien  the  tone  of  the  fibres,  by 
drinking  small  draughts  of  cold 
chamomile-tea,  or  an  infusion  of 
quassia,  or  simple  toast  and  water 
well  prepared,  which  last  may  be 
justly  considered  as  one  of  tlie 
mildest  and  most  grateful  corro- 
borants. 

An  insatiable  appetite  may  arise 
from  too  great  a  distension  of  the 
stomach  in  early  infancy ;  from  an 
■  over-abundant  secretion  of  the  gas- 
tric or  digestive  liquor ;  from 
drinking  large  quantities  of  stimu- 
lating acid  beverage,  such  as  cyder, 
perry,  butter-milk,  &c.  but  espe- 
cially from  a  bad  habit  of  fast  eat- 
ing, without  properly  masticating 
hard  substances.  Hence  tlie  first 
maxim  in  diet  should  be,  to  eat 
sloti'ly,  in  order  to  prevent  a  sudden 
distension  of  die  digestive  organs, 
and  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
food  to  be  duly  prepared,  and  gra- 
dually   mixed    witli    the    gastriq 
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jiiice.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
add  any  other  suggestions,  respeft- 
ing  the  treatment  and  cure  cf  this 
troublesome  complaint,  which,  in 
the  present  times  of  frugality,  can- 
not fail  to  find  its  own  remedy. 

The  appetite  for  certain  whimsi- 
cal dishes,  peculiar  to  females  in 
particular  states  of  tlie  body,  be- 
longs to  tlie articles,  Green-Sick- 
ness and  Pregnancy. 

APPLE-TREE,  the  common, 
or  Pijrns  mains,  Ij.  is  too  well 
known  in  this  country^  to  require  a 
minute  description.  It  frequently 
grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  and  produces  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  fruit.  Botanists 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  wilding, 
or  crab -apple  of  the  woods  and 
hedges,  is  the  original  kind,  from 
the  seeds  of  which  the  apple  now 
cultivated  was  first  obtained. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  are 
multiplied  to  some  hundreds,  in 
different  places,  all  having  been 
first  accidentally  procured  from  the 
fleed  or  ke^rnels  of  the  fruit,  and 
then  increased  by  grafting  upon 
crabs,  or  an}'  kind  of  applfe-stoeks. 
Notwithstanding"  the  numerous 
sorts,  npt  above  forty,  or  fifty,  are 
reared  in  the  nursery.  Their  fruit 
arrives  at  foil  growth  in  successive 
order,  from  July  to  the  end  of 
O6lober,  but  comes  to  maturity 
only  after  gathering ;  and  several 
of  the  winter  kinds,  may  be  pre- 
served for  many  months. 

Apples  serve  as  excellent  fruit 
for  the  dessert,  the  kitchen,  and 
for  making  cyder.  The  following, 
which  are  most  esteemed  for  eat- 
ing, are  ranged  according  to  the 
Successive  order  in  which  they 
rii^en  :  the  v/hite  juncating,  marga- 
rct  apple,  summer  pearmain,  sum- 
mer queening,  embroidered  apple, 
golden  rennet,  svtmnaer  white  cal- 


ville,  summer  red  calville,  silvor 
pippen,  aromatic  pippen,  la  rmiette 
grise,  la  haute  hoJite,  royal  russet- 
ing,  Wheeler's  nisset.  Sharp's  rus- 
set, the  spine  apple,  golden  pippen, 
nonpai'eil,  and  pomyne  d'api.  Those 
for  culinary  use,  are,  the  codling,' 
summer  marygold,  summer  red 
pearmain,  Holland  pippen,  Kentish 
pippen,  courpendu,  Loan's  pear- 
main, the  French  rennet,  French 
pippen,  royal  russet,  monstrous 
rennet,  winter  pearmain,  pome  vio- 
lette,  Spencer's  pippen,  the  stone 
pippen,  and  oaken  pippen.  Those 
most  esteemed  for  making  cyder, 
are,  the  Devonshire  royal  wilding, 
red-streak  apple,  whitsour,  Here- 
fordshire under-leaf,  John-apple, 
or  deux  ames,  everlasting  hanger, 
and  gennet  inoyle. 

Among  all  the  fruit  growing  in 
this  country,  says  a  celebrated  bo- 
tanical writer,  apples  jusdy  deserve 
the  preference.  In  raising  these 
useful  trees  for  orchards,  or  fields, 
whether  for  cyder  or  baking,  the 
wild  crab-kernels  are  the  most 
suitable,  as  thev  yield  hardy  stocks, 
which  are  better  able  to  endure 
cold  and  coarse  lands,  take  firmer 
root,  and  produce  larger  trees. 
Where  these  seeds  cannot  be  con- 
veniently procured,  the  kernels  of 
common  apples  may  be  substituted, 
especially  with  a  view  of  ingrafting 
them.  Although  the  former  do  not 
bring  forth  trees  bearing  the  same 
kind  of  apples,  yet  they  thrive  with- 
out grafting,  and  their  hard  fruit 
may,  notv/ithstauding  its  astringent 
and  acid  properties,  be  advantage- 
ously converted  into  cyder. 

Culture. — ^I'he  method  of  propa- 
gating the  cyder  fruit-trees  in  He- 
refordshire, is  by  grafting.  Very 
large,  and  even  old  trees,  may  be 
grafted,  so  as  to  bear  fine  heads 
of  other  sorts ;  and  thus  they  will 
produce 
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produce  n  crop  of  fruit  quicker 
than  by  any  otlier  metliod.  New 
orchards  are  raised  by  planting 
well-grown  crab-stocks,  and  graft- 
ing them  the  year  after. 

If  the  trees  are  full  sized,  the 
tops  of  them  must  be  cut  off  in 
winter,  otherwise  when  grafted, 
they  will,  as  it  is  termed,  Oleed  so 
much,  that  the  grafts  wUl  not  suc- 
ceed. The  trees  should  not  be  cut 
down  to  the  trunk,  but  as  many 
branches  must  be  left  as  look  kind 
above,  where  it  branches  out  about 
the  thickness  of  one's  arm ;  the 
tops  of  these  must  be  taken  off, 
about  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
part  where  they  project  from  the 
trunk.  Good  crab-stocks,  for  rais- 
ing new  orchards,  generally  cost 
from  Is.  6d.  to  4s,  each,  according 
to  their  qualit}\ 

LiNNiEus  considers  the  apple 
and  the  quince  as  species  of  tlie 
pear-tree,  or  Pyrus,  all  the  varieties 
of  which  are  hardy,  and  will  suc- 
ceed in  any  conmion  garden  soil, 
if  planted  in  a  free  situation.  They 
are  propagated  by  grafting  an^ 
budding  upon  any  kind  of  pear- 
stocks,  occasionally  upon  quince, 
and  sometimes  upon  white-thorn 
stocks. 

Apples  of  every  kind  may  be 
reared  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed :  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  the  pure  paradise- 
stock  is  the  best  graft.  They  will 
not  tliri^e,  however,  in  a  low  and 
moist  soil,  where  they  are  apt  to 
c.nnker,  and  speedily  decay.  In  a 
triable  loam,  they  generally  pros- 
per extremely  well. 

Pruning. — If  a  tree  be  very  old, 
and  much  incumbered,  the  stumps, 
with  all  the  decayed,  rotten,  and 
blighted  branches,  should  be  care- 
fully removed :  but,  instead  of  de- 
laying this  operation  till  th&  trees 
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become  too  old,  it  ought  to  be 
commenced  even  in  the  nursery, 
and  regularly  continued  j  as,  by 
the  use  of  medications,  tlie  wounds 
will  heal,  witliout  causing  any 
blemishes. 

When  the  trees  are  so  luxuriant, 
as  not  to  bear  tliose  prolific  spurs 
from  which  tlie  fruit  procec  ds,  the 
too  abundant  flow  of  their  juices 
must  be  checked  by  tlie  following 
method  : — tlie  tops  of  most  of  the 
shoots  are  to  be  pruned  off  in  Au- 
gust, tlie  bark  perpendicularly  sht- 
tcd  in  different  places,  and  the 
trunk  cut  about  one-third  through 
with  a  saw,  but  so  as  not  to  injm'e 
tlie  heart.  For  the  first  year,  or 
two,  after  this  experiment,  the 
tree  wUl  not  bear  more  fruit  than 
usual,  but  afterwards  its  produc- 
tion \^'ill  be  adequate  to  every  ex- 
pectation. 

From  this  operation,  a  still  fixr- 
tiier  benefit  may  be  derived.  When 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  mois- 
ture, tlie  trees  are  liable  to  be  co- 
vered with  moss,  which  affords 
shelter  for  caterpillars  and  other 
insects ;  but  this  process  in  a  great 
measure  cures  it,  especially  if  tlie 
moss  be  carefully  scraped  off,  or 
rubbed  with  a  coarse,  wet  cloth. 

The  pruning  of  the  tops  diverts 
the  channel  of  circulation,  and  ac- 
celerates the  growth  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  j  while  the  cutting 
of  tlie  tnink,  across,  moderates  tlie 
great  rise  of  nourishment,  or  sap. 
Thus  tlie  sav/cd  part  will  over- 
grow in  so  complete  a  manner,  that 
it  cannot  be  discerned,  except  from 
the  freshness  of  its  baik. 

Jpple  Blossoms  are,  in  some 
seasons,  injured  by  tlie  devastations 
of  an  uncommon  number  of  in- 
se6ts,  produced  from  a  species  of 
black  flies  wliich  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  bud,  at  its  first  opening; 
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and  which,  by  feeding  on  the  heart 
of  the  bud,  soon  occasion  it  to  con- 
tract, and  drop.  To  remedy  this 
fatal  effe&,  Mr.  C.  Gullett  ad- 
vises to  colleft  heaps  of  long  dung, 
wet  straw,  weeds,  &c. ;  to  dispose 
tliem  in  different  parts  of  the  or- 
chard ;  and  set  lire  to  the  heaps  in 
that  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  so  that  the  smoke  may  tho- 
roughly fumigate  all  the  trees. 
Thus  the  insefts,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  by  the  wind, 
will  be  prevented  from  depositing 
their  eggs. 

As  very  serious  apprehensions 
were  lately  entertained  in  the  cyder 
counties,  tliat  the  moss  growing  on 
apple-trees,  and  the  millions  of 
inse6ts  which  harbour  in  it,  might 
be  destru6live  to  orchards,  we  shall 
here  insert  another  remedy  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Tench,  of  the  Mi- 
nories:  "  Take  a' quantity  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  mix  it  with  as  soft 
water  as  your  situation  will  fur- 
nish, to  the  consistency  of  very 
thick  white-wash  j  this  mixture, 
wltli  a  soft  paint  brush,  apply  to 
your  apple-trees,  as  soon  as  you 
judge  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  and  wash 
the  stem  and  large  boughs  well 
with  it,  observing  to  have  it  done 
in  dry  weather,  that  it  may  adhere, 
■and  with>tand  rain  :  you  will  find, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
"Slimmer,  it  will  remove  all  the 
•rnoss  and  inserts,  and  give  to  the 
bark  a  fresh  and  green  appearance, 
and  that  the  tree  will  shoot  muth 
new  and  strong  wood ;  at  least,  it 
did  so  in  Nova  Scotia,  llie  trial 
is  simple,  and  can  neitlier  be  at- 
tended with  much  expence,  tiou- 
ble,  or  danger." 

-  Injustice  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  His 
Majesty'.?  gardener  at  Kensington, 
we  cannot  omit  to  mention  his 
compositicn,    used  for  tlje  same 
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purpose,  and,  perhaps,  of  .snpfri(»: 
efficacy,  if  the  nature  of  its  ingre- 
dients be  considered  :  To  one  hun- 
dred gallons  of  human  urine,  and 
one  bushel  of  lime,  add  cow-dung 
sufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
sistence of  paint — After  having 
carefully  brushed  off  all  the  moss, 
the  infetted  trees  should  be  anoint- 
ed with  this  mixture,  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  IVIarch;  which  simple 
precaution,  it  is  said,  fully  answers 
the  desired  effeiSt. 

Concemingihephi/sical  properties 
of  apples,  it  desenes  to  be  stated, 
that  beside  their  aromatic  qualities, 
they  are  wholesome  and  laxative, 
when  fully  ripe.  In  diseases  of 
the  breast,  such  as  catarrhs,  coughs, 
asthmas,  consumption,  &c.  they 
are  of  considerable  service  to  neu- 
tralize the  acrimony,  and  attenuate 
the  viscidity  of  humours  :  for  these 
beneticial  purposes,  however,  they 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  raw,  but 
either  roasted,  stewed,  or  boiled. 
Even  crab,  or  wood-apples,  may 
be  usefully  employed  in  decoc- 
tions, which,  if  drank  plentiRdly, 
tend  to  abate  febrile  heat,  as  well 
as  to  relieve  painful  stri6tures,  in 
peftoral  complaints. 

With  regard  to  their  sensible 
properties,  apples  have  been  divid-. 
ed  into  spicy,  acidulated,  and  wa- 
tery. To  tlie  first  class  belong  t!ie 
various  species  of  rennet,  which 
possess  a  most  delicate  flavour, 
contain  the  least  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, and,  on  account  of  dieir  vinous 
nature,  are  not  apt  to  excite  flatu-< 
lency.  Pippens,  on  the  contrary, 
though  attording  more  nutriment 
thmi  the  former,  are  more  tibrous, 
and  consequently  require  a  more 
vigorous  stomach  to  digest  them  : 
hence  tliey  may  be  ranked  under 
Uie  second  class.  Lastly,  those 
sweet  and  tender  apples  which  are 
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very  juicy  and  palatable,  are  tlie 
ieast  nt  to  be  eaten  in  a  raw  state, 
unless  with  tlie  addition  of  bread 
or  biscuit :  when  baked,  or  dried 
in  the  open  air,  as  is  customary  on 
tlie  continent,  they  make  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  raisins  or 
plums,  in  puddings,  pyes,  and  other 
disiics  prepared  of  tiour. 

Sour  applies  may  be  much  im- 
proved, both  in  taste  and  quality^ 
by  either  baking,  or  digesting  them 
in  a  close  vessel  by  steam,  over  a 
very  slow  hre  :  tlius  the  saccharine 
principle  is  disengaged,  and  tliey 
luidcrgo  a  complete  change. 

As  apples  are  very  liable  to  de- 
cay, especially  in  hard  winters,  va- 
rious methods  of  preserving  them 
have  been  tried,  witii  diiiercnt  de- 
grees of  success. 

One  of  tiic  best  expedients  to 
preserve  tliem  for  winter  use,  is, 
to  let  them  remain  upon  the  trees 
till  there  be  danger  ot  frost,  to  ga- 
ther, them  in  dry  weadier,  and  lay 
them  in  large  heaps  to  s\^eat  for  a 
month,  or  six  weeks.  At  tlie  end 
of  that  time,  tliey  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  those  which  have 
tile  least  apptaiance  of  decay  re- 
moved from  the  others,  tlie  sound 
fruit  wiped  dry,  and  packed  in  large 
dry  jars,  and  then  closely  stopped, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  access  of 
sir.  If  this  plan  be  properly  follow- 
ed, the  fruit  will  keep  sound  for  a 
Jong  time :  it  is,  however,  frequent- 
iy  impossible  to  procure  a  suthcient 
jiumber  of  jars  for  tiiis  purpose  j 
hence,  in  considerable  quantities, 
the  following  methods  are  general- 
}y  adopted ; 

In  North  America,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  apples  are  often  pre- 
served during  tlie  most  severe 
frosts,  by  placing  them  in  an  apart- 
ment immediately  under  the  roof 
of  the  house,  but  without  a  tire ;  a 
lyieii  cloih  being  thrown  over  them, 
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before  the  frost  commences.  This 
experiment,  however,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  Britain. 

In  some  parts,  a  coarse  linen 
cloth  is  spread  upon  the  lloor  of  an 
upper  room,  and  a  layer  of  apples  is 
placed  on  it ;  this  is  covered  ^\  ith  a 
clotli  of  a  similar  texture,  on  which 
anotlier  layer  is  spread,  and  again 
covered :  in  this  manner  the  pile 
may  be  increased  to  any  height, 
with  alternate  sti-ata  of  linen  and 
fi-uit ;  after  which  a  cloth,  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  communicate 
with  the  floor  on  every  side,  is 
thrown  over  tlie  whole  heap.  This 
praftice  has  been  attended  with 
success. 

Another  metliodis,  to  put  a  layer 
of  apples,  and  a  layer  of  dried  fern, 
alternately  in  a  basket,  or  box  (the 
latter  is  considered  the  best,  as  it 
admits  less  air),  and  cover  them 
closely.  The  advantoge  oi  fern,  in 
preference  to  straw,  is,  that  it  does 
not  impart  a  musty  taste. 

Apples,  in  small  quantities,  may 
be  preserved  for  a  greater  length 
of  time  b}'  the  folio v.ing,  than  by 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  pro- 
cesses.— First,  completely  dry  a 
glazed  jar,  then  put  a  few  pebbles 
at  the  bottom,  fill  it  with  apples, 
and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  wood 
exattly  titted,  and  till  up  the  in- 
terstices with  a  little  fresh  mortar. 
The  pebbles  attrad  tlie  moisture 
of  the  apples,  while  the  mortar 
excludes  the  air  from  the  jar, 
and  secures  tlie  fruit  from  pres- 
sure. 

This  useful  fruit  may  likewise  be 
occasionally  presei-ved  from  frost, 
by  placing  one  or  two  tubs,  or  pails 
of  water,  in  the  room  where  apples 
are  stored,  taking  care  daily  to 
break  tlie  ice,  and,  if  thick,  to  re- 
new tlie  water,  which,  having  a 
much  stronger  attraction  for  cold, 
proteds  die  apples. 

Gather- 
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Gathering.  —  This  fniit  should 
be  gathered  with  the  hand,  and 
carefully  placed  in  baskets ;  rejeft- 
ing  those  which  spontaneously  fall, 
as  unfit  for  long  keeping.  Moving 
the  apples,  in  order  to  examine 
them  Avhether  sound,  is  likewise 
injurious  to  their  preser\'ation. 

APPLICATION,  in  a  general 
sense,  signifies  the  art  of  bringing 
things  togetlier,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver their  mutual  agreement  or  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  It  is  also  fami- 
liarly used  to  express  the  study  or 
consideration  of  any  subject,  and 
includes  the  idea  of  assiduity  and 
persevering  attention. 

In  the  Economy  of  Human  Life, 
we  meet  with  the  following  short 
sentence,  in  praise  of  application : 
"  Since  the  days  that  are  past,  are 
gone  for  ever,  and  those  that  are  to 
come,  may  never  appear,  it  be- 
hoveth  thee,  oh !  man,  to  employ 
the  present  time  without  vainly  re- 
gretting the  lo.«s  of  that  which  is 
past,  or  too  much  depending  on 
that  which  is  to  come.  This  in- 
stant is  thine  5  the-  next  is  in  the 
womb  of  futurity;  and  thou  know- 
cst  not  what  it  may  bring  forth." 

APPRENTICESHIP,  is  die  bind- 
ing of  a  person  by  covenant,  to 
Eerve  his  master  for  a  limitted  pe- 
riod, on  condition  of  being  instrutil- 
ed  in  his  trade,  or  occupation.  Its 
usual  duration  is  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  after  which  tlie  ap- 
prentice himself  is  entitled  to  be- 
come a  teacher,  and  to  engage  pu- 
pUs  to  seiTC  under  him. 

The  statute  concerning  appren- 
tices was  first  enafted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  its  operation  was 
limitted  to  market  towlisj  as  in 
country  villages  a  person  may  ex- 
ercise several  trades,  tliough  he 
may  not  have  undergone  a  seven 
years'  servitude. 
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In  Scotland,  tljere  is  no  geritjraf' 
law  to  regulate  their  duration.  I'ho 
period  varies,  accordins;  to tlie  estab- 
lished custom  in  different  towns; 
and  may  frequently  be  shortened, 
by  paying  a  small  tine,  which  in 
many  places  is  _  also  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  freedom  of  any  cor- 
poration. 

In  France,  the  duration  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  different  in  various 
trades.  Five  years  was  the  time  ge- 
nerally required  in  Paris  ;  but,  be- 
fore a  person  can  be  qualified  to 
become  a  master,  he  was  in  many 
instances  obliged  to  serve  five  years 
more  as  a  journeyman,  and  during 
this  term  he  was  called  a  companion. 

Apprenticeships  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  The  Roman  law 
makes  no  mention  of  them ;  nor 
is  there  any  Greek  or  Latin  word 
which  expresses  the  idea  now  an- 
nexed to  this  appellation. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  considers  long 
apprenticeships  as  altogether  unne- 
cessary; because  those  arts  which 
are  superior  to  common  trades, 
such  as  clock  and  Avatch-raaking; 
are  not  involved  in  so  much  mys- 
tery as  to  require  a  long  course  of 
instruftion.  llieir  first  invention 
must,  doubtless,  have  been  die  re- 
sult of  deep  refleftion  and  close  ap-* 
plication;  but,  since  their  princi- 
ples are  well  understood,  the  les- 
sons of  a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  even 
of  a  few  days,  might  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  complete  ex- 
planation. iVIanual  dexterity,  it  is 
true,  cannot,  even  in  common 
trades,  be  acquired  without  much 
praftice  and  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  young  man  would  be 
more  attentive  and  diligent,  if  from 
the  commencement  of  a  new  pur- 
suit, be  were  employed  as  a  jour- 
neyman, and  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  his  labour.  The 
master. 
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master,  indeed,  would  not  be  so 
great  a  gainer,  because  a  consider- 
able part  of  those  wages  which  he 
now  saves  for  seven  years  together, 
would  necessarily  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  apprentice.  In  trades  easily 
learnt,  the  latter  would  ultiiilately 
not  derive  any  disproportionate  ad- 
vantages ;  for,  as  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  must  expeft  many 
competitors,  his  wages  would  con- 
sequently, though  gradually,  be 
reduced.  All  trades,  crafts,  and 
mysteries,  would  thus  experience 
a  reasonable  check  of  extravagant 
prices  j  and  thus  all  conspiracies, 
jand  combinations  of  journeymen 
and  masters,  would  be  effeilrtually 
prevented. 

APRICOT-TREE,  the  Pninus 
Armeinaca,  L.  is  a  species  of  the 
plum,  or  cherry-tree.  Although 
L1NN.EUS  has  reduced  these  dif- 
ferent trees  to  one  genus,  which 
he  calls  Prunus,  yet  we  shall  in  this 
place  enumerate  only  tlie  varieties 
Jcnown  under  the  name  of  apricot : 

1.  The  male,  or  early  apricot, 
which  produces  a  small,  round, 
reddish  fruit;  has  more  stone  than 
pulp,  ripens  in  July,  and  has  but 
3n  indifferent    flavour.      As   this 

•  tree  blossoms  early  in  spring,  it  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  niglit-frosts, 
against  which  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
te6ted,  by  placing  contiguous  to  it 
phallow  vessels  tilled  with  water. 

2.  The  white  apricot  is  oblong, 
fiat  at  both  ends,  and  of  a  pale  co- 
lour: its  tree  is  not  only  less  influ- 
enced by  cold,  tlian  any  other  sort, 
but  also  bears  fruit  in  greater 
abundance. 

3.  The  ore « ore  apricot  acquires, 
when  ripe,  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
is  distinguished  by  a  sweet  kernel, 
but  its  truit  is  more  fit  for  preserv- 
ing, drying,  and  using  it  in  pas- 
try, ^lau  for  tlxe  dessert. 
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4.  The  red  apricot  is  of  an  oval 
size,  its  pulp  likewise  reddish  and 
juicy,  and  t)ie  kernel  sweet  like  a 
hazle-nut :  the  leaves  of  tliis  tree 
are  longer  than  tiiose  of  any  other 
variety, 

5.  The  large,  or  Turkey  apricot, 
exceeds  in  size  and  beauty  aD  the 
other  sorts,  has  a  deep  yellow  pulp 
and  sweet  kernel,  but  is  not  pro- 
duftive. 

6.  The  Breda  apricot,  a  native 
of  Africa,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  delicious  :  its  fruit  is  large 
and  round,  externally  of  a  deep 
yellow,  and  internally  of  a  golden, 
colour.  Its  kernel  is  the  largest  of 
the  kindj  and  if  this  fruit  arrive 
at  maturity  in  an  airy  situation,  it 
deserves  an  unquahfied  preference. 

7.  The  Brussels  apricot  is  of  a 
middle  size,  somewhat  ovalj  on 
its  southern  exposure  red,  with 
many  dark  spots,  and  greenish  or 
deepyeliow  on  the  opposite  side. 
Its  finiit  is  firm,  and  of  a  dehcious 
taste ;  the  skin  is  apt  to  burst  be- 
fore tlie  fruit  is  mature,  and  it  sel- 
dom ripens  until  August  or  Sep- 
tember. Some  amateurs  even  pre- 
fer it  to  the  preceding  species.— 
Lastly: 

8.  The  peach  apricot  is  more 
spherical  and  larger  than  any  other 
species ;  while  it  possesses  tlie 
sweetness  of  the  apricot  combined 
with  the  acidulated  vinous  taste  c^ 
tlie  peach.  This  tree,  however, 
requires  a  temperate  climate,  an4 
will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  of 
this  countr}^ 

Culture.— A}1  tlie  varieties  of 
apricot-trees  have  originally  beeft. 
raised  from  their  stones :  they 
were  then  propagated  by  bud- 
ding or  graft  ng  on  any  plum- 
stock.  The  soil  most  congenial  t<> 
their  nature,  is  a  rich  black  mould ; 
for  they  will  notprosper  iu  a  loamy, 
sapdy^ 
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sand)',  gravell)%  damp,  or  cold 
ground.  As  they  are  generaiy 
placed  near  walls,  an  eastern  aspect 
will  be  the  most  eligible  and  pro- 
per, because  they  are  apt  to  grow 
mealy,  from  the  strong  and  constant 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  a  southern  din  c- 
tipn.  In  a  luxuriant  bottom,  they 
may  be  planted  at  a  distance  of 
pixtecn  or  twenty  feet  from  each 
other  J  but  in  an  inferior  soil,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen.  When  trans- 
planted in  tlie  month  of  October, 
no  other  branches  ought  to  be 
pruned  off,  except  such  as  cannot 
be  fixed  to  tlie  wall.  After  tlic  tree 
has  been  properly  set  in  the  ground, 
its  branches  should  be  loosely  tied, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  surround- 
ing the  stem  covered  witli  good  ma- 
nure, partly  to  ])revent  injury  from 
frost,  and  to  afford  more  nourish- 
ment to  the  roots.  Towards  tlie 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of 
March,  the  branches  must  be  un- 
tied, and.tlie  top  of  the  tree  cut  off, 
while  the  operator's  foot  should  be 
placed  close  to  its  trunk,  and  only 
four  or  five  eyes  are  to  be  left 
above  the  place  where  it  has  been 
4:^rafted  :  taking  care  tliat  the  ob- 
lique side  of  the  cut  be  turned  to- 
•\varjs  the  wall. 

During  a  diy  spring,  tlie  roots 
may  be  occasionally  watered,  and 
covered  witli  a  little  sti-aw  or  grass 
plats,  in  order  to  protect  tliem 
against  night-frosts,  and  afford  them 
additional  moisture  in  summer. 
All  tlie  young  shoots  should  be 
lied  horizontally.  About  the  end 
of  September,  the  branches  are 
again  to  be  loosened,  and  pruned, 
so  tliat  two  only  may  remain,  one 
of  a  larger  size,  from  eight  to  nine, 
and  an  inferior  one,  from  five  to 
six  inches  long. 

In  the  second  summer,  all  the 
straight  shoots  ought  to  be  removed^ 
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as  in  the  first,  while  tlie  new  sprigs 
are  transversely  fastened  close  to 
the  wall,  so  tliat  ti:c  trunk  of  the 
tree  remain  free :  tiie  pruning, 
however,  should  not  be  attempted 
later  than  in  the  course  of  April. 
About  Michaelmas,  tlie  young 
shoots  are  again  to  be  dressed,  as 
in  die  preceding  yearj  and  the 
most  vigorous  left  from  eight  to 
ten,  but  the  weaker  ones,  only  six 
or  seven  inches  long. 

A  similar  treatment  must  be  pur- 
sued in  the  third  and  following 
years.  It  deserves  farther  to  be 
remarked,  that  apricots  bear  their 
buds  and  blossoms  not  only  on  tlie 
branches  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
likewise  on  the  young  shoots  and 
tops  of  these  branches  :  hence  the 
dressing  of  them,  during  summer, 
ought  to  be  performed  with  addi- 
tional care. 

Uses. — From  the  vinous  and  sac- 
charine nature  of  this  fruit  we  may 
readily  conclude,  that  it  is  i;os- 
sessed  of  antiseptic,  cooling,  and 
nutritive  properties ;  yet,  unless 
fully  ripe,  it  is  apt  to  ferment  and 
turn  acid  in  weak  stomachs,  espe- 
cially those  of  persons  who  are  sub- 
ject to  llatulency  and  eru6tations  : 
hence  apricots  ought  to  be  eaten  in 
moderation,  with  the  addition  of 
a  htde  bread,  and  rather  before, 
than  after,  meals.  In  short,  they 
are  more  useful  to  bilious  and  ple- 
thoric, than  to  phlegmatic  and  hy- 
sterical individuals,  or  tliose  trou- 
bled with  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints. 

In  France  and  Germany,  the 
orange  apricot  is  usefully  preserv'ed 
in  a  dry  state,  for  die  winter,  when 
it  forms  a  delicious  ingredient  in 
pyes,  tarts,  &:c. 

The  kernels  of  several  species  of 
apricots  contain  a  sweet  oil,  on  ac- 
count of  wliich  tliey  ^\•crc  foiTjierly, 

like 
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like  sweet  almonds,  used  in  emul- 
sions, and  considered  as  \Talnerary 
and  anodyne :  at  present,  however, 
their  use  is  confined  to  external 
applications,  in  which  the  expressed 
oil  of  these  kernels  has  sometimes 
been  of  semce,  for  a  contrafted  and 
chapped  skin  of  the  hands  and  lips, 
sore  nipples,  painful  ears,  and  si- 
milar cases, 

AQUA  FORTIS,  the  nitrous 
acid  of  a  certain  strength,  and  so 
called  from  its  dissolving  power; 
but,  when  in  a  concentrated  and 
smoking  state,  it  is  denominated 
spirit  of  nitre.  It  is  made  by  dis- 
tilling equal  parts  of  crude  nitre 
with  calcined  vitriol ;  or  by  care- 
flilly  mixing  one  part  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol with  nine  of  pure  spirit  of 
nitre. — See  Acids. 

As  this  powerful  liquid  is  used 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  and 
manufaftures,  but  chiefly  by  dyers, 
brass-founders,  hatters,  &c.  great 
caution  should  be  observed,  both 
in  preparing  and  employing  it,  be- 
cause it  possesses  a  very  caustic 
propert)',  and  its  fumes  are  highly 
deleterious  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. Hence  those  artisans  fre- 
quently become  subjeft  to  convul- 
sive coughing  and  blood  spitting, 
paralytic  affetlions,  trembling,  pale- 
ness of  countenance,  loose  teeth, 
the  loss  of  smell  and  taste,  and  at 
length,  pulmonary  consumption. 
In  order  to  prevent  these  fatal  ef- 
fects, we  seriously  advise  them  to 
make  use  of  oily  and  bland  nou- 
rishment, and  externally  to  secure 
the  mouth  and  nose,  by  tying  a 
handkerchief  round  those  parts, 
while  they  are  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  this  volatile  acid. 

But  in  casualties  where  a  person 
has,  by  mistake,  swallowed  a  por- 
tion of  aqua-fortis,  the  foilov  ing 
treatment  will  be  the  most  proper 
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for  averting  the  imminent  danger 
of  sutfbcation.  Immediately  after 
the  accident,  luke-warra  water 
ought  to  be  drua  V  in  the  greatest 
possible  quantity,  even  to  tlie 
amount  of  several  gallons,  to  weak- 
en the  causticity  of  the  poison. 
Next,  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of 
salt  of  tartar,  or  clean  pearl-ashes, 
in  one  pint  of  water,  should  be 
taken  in  about  six  or  eight  small 
draughts ;  and  as  the  effervescence 
thus  occasioned  in  the  stomach, 
greatly  tends  to  weaken  that  organ, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of 
more  water,  and  other  diluent, 
oily,  or  mucilaginous  drinks. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  a  soluti- 
on of  borax,  or  tincal,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  drams  to  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter, forms  a  more  etfcttual  anti- 
dote than  the  vegetable  alkali ;  be- 
cause the  former,  by  uniting  with 
acids,  causes  no  e&rvescence.— - 
There  are  instances  of  persons  hav- 
ing completely  obviated  the  ill  ef- 
fetts  of  this  poison,  simply  by 
drinking  small  portions  of  sweet 
oil,  frequently  repeated,  for  tluee 
days  successively. 

If,  however,  the  sensation  of  a 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  should  not  subside,  after 
plentiful  vomiting,  large  draughts 
of  s^^'eet  cow's  milk  must  be  swal- 
lowed, with  tlie  addition  of  one 
dram,  or  sixty  drops  of  liquid  tar- 
tar, usually  called  oil  of  tartar,  to 
each  pint.  But  previously  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  poison  by  vomit- 
ing, or  tlie  neutralizing  of  it  witli 
alkaline  solutions,  neither  milk, 
oily,  nor  sapoiiaceous  draughts  can 
be  taken  with  advantage.  Hence 
these  ought  to  conclude  the  cure ; 
during  which  the  patient  may  fre- 
quently use  gai-garisnis  and  clysters 
of  the  same  litjuids,  which  are  di-j 
rented  to  be  taken  internally.  In- 
deed, 
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deed,  after  the  poisonous  fluid  has 
left  the  stomach,  and  entered  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  principal  be- 
nefit will  be  derived  from  emollient 
and  balsamic  inje^lions. 

AQUA  REGIA  is  a  compound 
of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  in 
difterent  proportions,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required ; 
and  usually  made,  by  dissolving  sal 
ammoniac,  or  common  salt,  in  ni- 
trous acid.  When  the  former  is 
employed,  the  usual  proportion  is 
one  of  this  salt  to  four  of  the  acid  j 
but  equal  parts  will  be  necessary  to 
dissolve  plat'ma. 

Aqua  rcgia  is  used  as  a  menstru- 
um for  gold ;  it  likewise  dissolves 
all  other  metals,  silver  alone  except- 
ed. The  best  kind  for  tlie  above- 
mentioned  purpose,  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  three  parts  of  tlie  pure  ma- 
rine, with  one  of  the  nitrous,  acid. 
One  hundred  grains  of  gold  require 
for  tlieir  solution,  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  of  this  mixture. — Con- 
cerning the  nature  and  cure  of  those 
casualties  which  may  arise  from  an 
improvident  use  of  this  powerful 
solvent,  we  refer  to  the  preceding 
article. 

AQUA  VITuE  is  usually  under- 
stood to  signify  either  brandy,  or 
spirit  of  wine,  prepared  simpl)',  or 
■with  aromatics.  Some,  however, 
make  a  di.stindlon;  appropriating 
tlie  term  brandy  to  what  is  drawn 
from  ■wine,  or  the  grape ;  and  aqua 
vitae  to  that  which  is  exti-a«Sted  from 
malt,  &c. — See  Brandy. 

Aquiiegia.     See  Columbine. 

Aralic.     See  Gum  Ak.\bic. 
■    Aralis.     See  Ckess. 

ARABLE  LANDS,  in  general, 
are  those  naturally  fit  for  tillage,  or 
which  may,  by  proper  means,  be 
prepared  for  tlie  production  of 
grain. 

The  just  proportion  between  ara- 
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bie  and  pasture  lands,  has  in  thJ» 
country,  of  late  years,  been  much 
exceeded  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
It  is  asserted  by  competent  judges, 
that  though  the  prevailing  rage  for 
breeding  cattle  of  die  finest  quality, 
and  to  the  greatest  extent,  has 
doubtless  benefited  the  grazier,  and 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  yet  this  prac- 
tice must  certainly  be  attendedwith 
disadvantages  to  the  community 
at  large.  We  cannot,  in  this  place, 
enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of 
this  important  subje6t;  but  it  clear- 
ly appears,  from  the  present  prices 
of  corn,  when  compared  with  those 
of  animal  food,  tliat  they  bear  no 
just  proportion  to  each  other. 

With  resped;  to  tlie  general  me- 
thods of  improving  arable  land,  we 
are  induced  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  excellent  remarks  of  M.  Duha- 
MEL,  who  maintains  that  it  is 
much  more  profitable  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  land  by  tillage,  tlian 
manure:  1 .  Because  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  dung  can  be  had ;  tlip 
produce  of  twenty  acres  being 
scarcely  sufiicient  to  dung  onej 
whereas  tlie  particles  of  the  eartlx 
may  be  pulverized  and  divided  at 
pleasure:  2.  Plants  reared  in  dung, 
do  not  possess  the  fine  flavour  of 
those  produced  by  a  natural  soil : 

3.  The  plough  not  only  separates 
the  particles  in  a  manner  exactly 
similar  to  tlie  fermentation  occa- 
sioned by  dung,  but  also  changes 
tlieir  situation,  by  turning  up  the 
earth,  and  tlius  exposing  tlie  whole, 
at  difiereut  times,  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  air,  and  dews ;  all  which 
greatly  conduce  to  render  it  fertile: 

4.  Dung  breeds  and  harbours  in- 
sefts,  which  afterwards  feed  upon 
and  spoil  tlie  plants.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  he  recommends 
the  following  expedient :  "  Let  a 
reservoir  of  quick-lime  be  kept  i» 

a  very 
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ll  vtvy  dry  place.  When  you  be- 
gin to  make  your  dunghill,  sprinkle 
each  layer  of  dung  with  quick-lime, 
till  the  whole  is  finished.  This 
lime  kills  most  insects,  perhaps  en- 
riches the  manure,  and  renders  it 
more  serviceable.  It  will  likewise 
destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds,  which 
are  generally  in  dung,  and  hurt  tlie 
wheat  when  they  shoot  up." 

Various  methods  of  improving 
poor  arable  land,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  diti'erent  writers.  But 
as  we  consider  old  Duhamel's 
plan  of  ploughing,  and  then  pulve- 
rizing the  soil  properly  by  the  har- 
row, the  most  efteftual,  where  suf- 
ficient manure  cannot  be  procured, 
we  shall  only  relate  two  sugges- 
tions which  desen-e  notice,  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  originality. 
John  Mordant,  in  his  "  Com- 
plete StcMard,"  published  in  1/61, 
advises  a  metliod  of  improving 
poor,  worn -out  land,  as  he  terms 
itj  which,  not  being  an  expensive 
one,  may  w^ell  deserve  a  trial :  "  A 
pound  of  turnip-seed  sown,  after 
harvest,  upon  an  acre  of  light, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  land,  that  is 
poor  or  worn  out  by  over-plough- 
ing, and  where  manure  is  w  anting 
(the  crop  of  which  being  ploughed 
in,  when  grown  high),  will,  in  two 
months'  time,  die  away  and  rot, 
and  enrich  tlie  land,  so  as  to  prove 
as  good  a  manuring  as  twenty 
loads  of  dung,  or  more,  upon  an 
acre." — P.  457. 

Another,  and  equally  eccentric, 
manner  of  recmiung  worn-out 
land,  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.llAN- 
DALL,  in  his  "  Semi- Virgilian  Hus- 
bandry," which  appeared  in  1704. 
'■We  likewise  communicate  it  in  tine 
author's  own  words :  "  The  loam, 
•immediately  after  harvest,  is  to  be 
rturned  up;  and. as  we  shall  suppose 
p.  will  allow  the  ploughman  to  go 
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very  deep,  this  is  a  point  to  be  ob- 
tained at  any  rate,  for  a  i^orn-out 
soil.  In  order  to  effeft  tliis,  one 
plough  is  to  go  the  usual  depth, 
and  another  plough  to  follow  at 
the  same  depth,  and  in  „the  same 
furrow,  which  will  throM'  the  mould 
over  it,  and  bury  the  stubble.  In 
this  case,  die  field  will  lie  under 
tlie  advantage  of  being  turned  up- 
side-down, as  if  it  were  double 
spitted,  more  tlian  a  foot  deep, 
and  the  stubble  will  be  sooner 
rotted.  When  this  is  done,  the 
harrows  must  make  the  ground  as 
fine  as  tlie  bad  condition  of  it,  or 
the  season,  will  pei'mit." — ^P.  12. 

We  shall  conclude  tliis  article 
witli  an  useful  hint,  given  by  Mr. 
R.  Pkice,  of  Knehvortii,  Hert^ 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manutadures,  and 
Commerce ;  respecting  the  damage 
done  to  arable  land,  by  carr}'-ing  off 
the  sviall  stories  and  flints  from  the 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
turnpike- roads.  This  practice  is 
highly  detrimental  to  almost  everjr 
kind  of  ploughed  land,  but  parti- 
cularly to  what  are  culled  thin- 
stapled,  or  fight  soils.  Mr.  Peics 
justly  observes,  tliat  "  stones  are 
of  surprizing  and  raanifojd  uses  .- 
for  instance,  tiiey  greatly  assist 
tlie  plough  in  working  the  land  j 
they  also  prevent  land  of  a  binding 
quality  from  ruilning  together,  and 
hardening,  like  mortar  in  a  wall ; 
tliey  screen  tlie  tender  blade  from 
blasts  and  blights  ;  they  not  only 
prevent  the  crop,  where  tlie  staple 
is  thin,  from  being  scorched  up  ia 
summer,  but  also  the  exudations 
of  tlie  earth  from  evaporating;. and 
by  that  means  greatly  promote  ve- 
gciation." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add, 
tiiat  this  reasoning  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  fields  and  gardens.— -See 

also 
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also    the    articles    Husbandry, 
Lands,  Soil,  and  Tillage. 

Arachis  hypogcea.  See  Earth 
or  Ground-Nut,  and  Choco- 
late. 

Aranea.  See  Spider,  and  Ba- 
rometer. 

ARBOUR,  in  gardening,  is  a 
kind  of  shady  bower,  formerly  in 
great  esteem,  but  of  late  almost 
generally  abandoned,  on  account 
of  tiie  damp  and  unwholesome 
shelter  it  affords. 

Arbours  are  principally  con- 
struded  of  lattice-work,  of  wood 
or  iron,  and  are  frequently  covered 
with  elms,  limes,  and  horn -beams, 
or  with  creepers,  such  as  honey- 
suckles, jasmines,  and  passion- 
flowers ;  either  of  which  will  an- 
swer the  desired  purpose  ;  though 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  counte- 
nance their  re-introduclion. 

Arlmtiis.  See  Strawbekky- 
Teee. 

ARCANUM,  striftly  speaking, 
fiigniiies  any  thing  which  is  in- 
volved in  mystery  ;  but,  in  jihysic, 
it  more  usually  denotes  a  remedy, 
the  preparation  of  which  is  indus- 
triously concealed,  either  to  en- 
hance its  value,  or  increase  its  re- 
putation among  the  vulgar. — See 
Nostrum,  and  Specifics. 

Archangel,  Yellow.  See  Wea- 
sel-Snout. 

ARCHERY  is  the  art,  or  exer- 
cise, of  shooting  with  a  bow  and 
arrow. 

Among  ancient  nations,  tlie  bow 
was  the  principal  instrument  of 
war;  and  the  skill  of  the  archer  of- 
ten decided  the  fate  of  battles  and 
of  empires. 

The  English  were  particularly 
expert  in  the  use  of  tliis  instni- 
ment ;  and  their  ever  memorable 
vi  dories  at  the  battles  of  Cres.>iy 
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and  Polcliers,  were  chiefly  ascribed 
to  their  valiant  archers. 

James  the  First  of  Scotland,  who 
had  seen  and  admired  the  dexterity 
of  English  archers,  and  was  him- 
self a  skilful  bowman,  endeavoured 
to  revive  that  exercise  among  his 
own  subjeds,  by  whom  it  had 
been  negleded  ;  but  the  untimely 
death  of  that  excellent  prince,  pre- 
vented the  effeduaj  execution  of 
this  liseful  projed.        '  -  •.;. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  there  was  an  ad  of  parlia- 
ment, which  obliged  our  English 
archers,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
to  ered  butts  in  every  parish,  and 
to  shoot  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
By  tliis  constant  pradice,  the  Eng- 
lish armies  possessed  an  exclusive 
advantage  over  tlieir  enemies. 

Charles  the  First  of  England, 
from  a  treatise  entitled  "  the  Bow- 
man's Glory,"  also  appears  to  have 
been  an  archer.  Iii  the  eighth  year 
of  liis  reign,  he  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Mayor 
and  Privy  Council,  to  prevent  the 
fields  near  London  from  being  so 
inclosed,  as  "  to  intcrnipt  the  ne- 
cessary and  profitable  exercise  of 
shooting." 

The  use  of  the  long-bow  conti- 
nued in  estimation  for  more  than 
two  centuries  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder ;  which  was 
probably  owing  to  the  weight  and 
unwieldiness  of  muskets. 

The  distance  to  which  an  arrow 
may  be  shot  from  a  long-how,  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  on  the 
strengtli  and  size  of  the  archer,  but 
in  general  is  reckoned  from  eleven 
to  twelve  score  yards. 

Archers  consider   an  arrow  of 

from  twenty  to  twenty-four  drop 

weight,  to  be  the  best  for  flight,  or 

hitting  a  mark  at  a  considerable 

distance  j 
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di.'-.tance  ;  aiid  yew,  tlie  best  matCr 
rial  of  which  they  can  be  made. 
The  feathers  of  a  goose  are  gene- 
rally preferred  ;  two  out  of  three 
are  commonly  white,  being  t^iken 
from  the  gander ;  the  third  is 
bro\^'n  or  grey  ;  and  tliis  dilFerence 
of  colour  informs  die  archer  when 
tlie  arrow  is  properly  placed.  The 
long-bow  is  of  the  same  height  as 
the  archer  himself :  and  in  Eng- 
land a  peculiar  method  is  praftised, 
by  drawing  the  arrow  to  the  ear, 
and  not  towards  the  breast  j  which 
is  doubdess  more  advantageous 
than  that  adopted  among  other  na- 
tions.   ■ 

The  force  with  which  an  arrow 
strikes  an  objed,  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, may  be  conceived,  from  the 
account  given  by  King  Edward 
VI.  in  his  Journal,  where  he  says, 
that  one  hundred  archers  of  his 
guard,  discharged  in  his  presence 
tw  o  arrows  each ;  tliat  they  shot  at 
an  inch-board,  and  many  of  them 
pierced  it  quite  through,  though 
the  timber  was  well  seasoned. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  subjeft 
wortliy  the  consideration  of  go- 
vernment, whetlicr  the  revival  of 
archery,  by  miiting  military  disci- 
pline with  manly  exercise,  might 
not  become  an  additional  means, 
both  of  preserving  health,  and  pro- 
tecting us  against  foreign  enemies. 
According  to  Neadr,  an  archer 
might  shoot  six  arrows  in  the  time 
of  charging  and  discharging  a 
musket  i  and  an  ounce  of  fire- work 
may  also  be  discharged,  upon  an 
arrow,  to  the  distance  of  240  yards. 

The  earliest  histories  of  archerj', 
in  England,  are  those  by  Ascham, 
who  wrote  his  Toxophilus  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  Mark- 
ham's  Art  of  Archery,  which  ap- 
peared in  1(J34;  and  Wood's 
Boivjnan's   Glory,    in  l6S2 :    but 

^fo.  I. — vot.  I. 
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the  latest,  and  most  complete  work 
on  the  subjefl,  is  "  An  Essay  on 
Archery,"  describing  the  pradice 
of  that  art,  in  all  ages  and  nations ; 
by  W,  M.  MosELEY,  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  348. 7s.  boards.  Robson,  I792. 
In  this  classical  treatise,  tiie  author 
considers  bov/s,  arrows,  quivers, 
butts,  targets,  and  cross-bows,  un- 
der different  heads  j  and  his  ac- 
count is  illustrated  by  plates.  Ease 
and  perspicuity ;  richness  without 
verbosity  5  and  elegance  untainted 
with  alfedation,  are  tlie  charaders 
of  this  entertaining  work. 

Archery  continues  to  be  prac- 
tised by  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva, 
and  in  many  parts  df  Flanders.  In 
Britain  wc  have  several  societies  of 
archers,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Woodmen  of  Arden,  theToxo- 
pholite,  and  tlie  Royal  Company 
of  Archers  of  Scotland. — See  also> 
Arrow. 

ARCHITECTURE,  a  term 
which  denotes  the  art  of  building 
in  general,  though  chiefly  applied 
to  the  construftion  of  edifices  ap-* 
propriated  to  the  purposes  of  civil 
life,  such  as  houses,  churches,  halls, 
bridges,  &c.  &c. 

The  origin  of  this  art  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  the  earliest  materials 
employed  in  building,  werebrnnches 
and  twigs  of  trees,  \\-ith  wliich  the 
primitiA  e  inhabitants  of  tJie  earth 
cotistruded  their  huts,  similar  to 
tlie  present  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 
This  conje6lure,  however,  appears 
doubtful,  for  the  natural  sliclter 
aft'orded  by  caverns  in  the  sides 
of  mountains,  or  rocks,  would 
more  readily  suggest  the  idea  of 
using  stones  and  earth,  as  mate- 
rials for  building  houses.  That  the 
preference  was  given  to  stone- 
buildings,  over  any  kind  of  tem- 
porary huts,  or  tents,  is  obvious 
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from  the  pra6lice  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  America,  where  the  hu- 
man race  existed  in  its  rudest  state : 
these  people  were  no  sooner  cnl- 
lefted  into  great  bodies,  under  the 
Emperors  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
than  stone  buildings  were  imme- 
diately attempted.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin of  architedture  should  not  be 
searched  for  in  any  single  nation, 
but  in  every  country,  at  a  time 
when  tlie  natives  began  to  relin- 
quish their  savage  way  of  life,  and 
to  adopt  civilized  manners. 

The  origin  of  all  regular  build- 
ings, ho\\ever,  hatli,  by  several 
authors,  been  generally,  and  very 
plausibly,  deduced  from  llie  con- 
struftion  of  tlie  meanest  huts. 
These  were,  at  first,  probably  made 
of  a  conic  figure,  which  is  the  sim- 
plest in  stru6ture,  but  being  incon- 
venient on  account  of  its  inclined 
sides,  both  the  figure  and  construc- 
tion of  the  huts  were  changed,  by 
giving  them  a  cubical  form. 

At  length,  mankind  insen?;ibly 
improved  in  the  art  of  building, 
and  invented  methods  of  rendering 
their  habitations  durable  and  hand- 
some, as  well  as  convenient.  They 
deprived  the  trunks  of  trees  of  tlieir 
bark,  and  other  inequalities  of 
surface,  raised  them  above  the  wet, 
or  humid  soil,  by  means  of  stones, 
and  also  covered  each  with  a  flat 
stone,  or  slate,  to  exclude  the  rain. 
The  interstices  between  the  ends 
of  the  joists,  were  closed  with  wax, 
clay,  or  similar  substances  :  the 
position  of  the  roof  was  likewise 
altered ;  and,  as  on  account  of  its 
level  siuface,  it  was  unfit  to  carry 
off  the  abundant  rain-water,  they 
elevated  it  in  the  middle,  by  placing 
rafters  on  the  joists,  to  support  the 
eartli  and  other  materials  of  the 
covering.  From  tliis  simple  con- 
struftion,  the  orders  of  architedure 
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undoubtedly  took  their  origin  j  for, 
when  the  rude  builder  began  to 
ere6t  stately  edifices  of  stone,  he 
imitated  those  parts  which,  from 
necessity,  had  composed  the  pri- 
mitive huts.  Thus,  the  upright 
trees,  with  stones  at  each  end, 
were  tlie  origin  of  columns,  bases, 
and  capitals  ;  and  the  beams,  joists, 
rafters,  &c.  which  formed  the  co- 
vering, gave  rise  to  architraves, 
frizes,  trigliphs,  cornices,  &-c. 

Altliough  the  first  buildings  were 
rough  and  uncovuh,  because  the 
artificers  of  tliose  remote  ages  pos- 
sessed neither  skill,  experience, 
nor  tools,  }'et,  when  by  lengtli  of 
praftice,  certain  rules  had  been 
established,  and  many  new  insti'u- 
ments  invented,  tlie  art  rapidly 
advanced  towards  perfe6tion  :  a  va- 
riety of  style,  or  different  methods 
of  building,  were  discovered,which, 
by  succeeding  generations,  have 
been  held  in  the  gi-eatest  esteem. 

The  Egyptians,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  antiquity,  have  been 
considered  as  the  inventors  of  arts ; 
anel,  among  other  contrivances, 
may  be  numbered  that  species  of 
original  architecture,  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  fabric  was  more 
regarded  than  either  its  elegance, 
or  spill  metrj'. 

We  cannot,  consistently  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  enter  into  a 
detail  of  tlie  rise  and  progress  of 
architedurcj  and  shall,  therefore, 
only  obser\'e,  that  tlie  Greeks, 
whose  sublime  and  penetrating 
genius  prompted  tliem  to  combine 
elegance  with  convenience,  derived 
their  first  ideas  of  building  from 
the  Egyptians. 

But  the  mind  of  man  being  un- 
questionablj-influenced  by  tlie  mode 
of  government  under  which  he 
lives ;  and  the  Greeks,  with  their 
independence,  having  also  lost  their 
ascen- 
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ascendancy  in  works  of  genius, 
from  tliat  period  the  Romans  must 
be  considered  as  the  encouragers  of 
this  noble  art. 

The  orders,  as  now  executed  by 
architeSs,  are  five,  viz.  1.  the 
Tuscan;  1.  the  Doric;  3.  the 
Ionic;  4.  the  Coiinthian;  and 
5.  the  Composite.  The  first,  from 
its  robust  appearance,  is  used  in 
works  where  strength  and  sim- 
plicity are  the  essential  requisites } 
the  second  is  nearly  similar  to  the 
Tuscan  in  strength,  but  is  enli- 
vened by  its  peculiar  ornaments  ; 
the  tliird  is  more  delicate  than  ei- 
ther of  the  former ;  but  the  fourth 
displays  more  beauty  and  ornament 
than  tlie  others,  and  is  tlierefore 
frequently  used  for  the  internal  de- 
corations ofstatelyrooms  J  the  fifth 
order  is  nearly  tlie  same  as  tlie  Co- 
rintliian. 

The  style  of  building,  as  prac- 
tised throug!  out  Europe  in  the 
early  ages,  was  denominated  Go- 
thic, Saxon,  Norynan,  and  Sara- 
ceriic.  But  \\hat  we  commonly 
call  Saxon,  is  in  reality  Roman  ar- 
chite&ure. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  the 
Britons,  tliey  found  no  places  cor- 
responding to  our  ideas  of  a  city, 
or  town,  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  contiguous  houses,  regular 
streets,  lanes,  Sec.  Dwellings,  Hke 
those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  were 
scattered  over  the  country,  and 
generally  situated  on  the  brink  of 
a  rivulet,  for  t-  e  sake  of  water,  or 
on  tlie  skirt  of  a  wtjod  or  forest, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  and 
providing  pasturage  for  their  cattle. 
These  inviting  circumstances,  be- 
ing more  conspicuous  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  than  in  others, 
the  princes  and  chiefs  selected  the 
most  agreeable  spots  for  their  re- 
sidence.    Thus  arooC  an  ancient 
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British  town,  so  charafteristically 
described  by  C^sar  and  Strabo, 
as  "  a  tra£l  of  woody  country,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mound  and  ditch," 
for  tlie  security  of  its  inhabitants 
against  the  incursions  of  tlieir 
enemies. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  began 
to  form  settlements  and  colonies 
in  this  island,  a  sudden  and  re- 
markable change  took  place  in  the 
style  of  architedure.  For  tliat 
wonderful,  brave,  and  industrious 
people,  speedily  adorned  every 
countr}'-  which  they  conquered. 
They  not  only  built  a  considerable 
number  of  solid,  convenient,  and 
magnificent  edifices  for  their  own 
accommodation,  but  also  exhorted 
and  instru6led  the  Britons  to  fol- 
low tlieir  example.  In  short,  this 
eminently  useful  art,  was  one  of 
the  principal  means  employed  by 
Agricola,  to  civilize  the  Britons, 
and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman 
yoke. 

Not  long  after  this  period,  how- 
ever, architecture,  and  the  arts 
connedted  witli  it,  began  sensibly 
to  decline  in  Britain  3  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  building  of 
Constantinople)  Tvhich  attracted 
tlie  most  famous  architefts  to  th& 
East.  But  the  almost  total  ruin 
and  negleft  of  architecture  in  this 
island,  may  doubtless  be  attributed 
to  the  final  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans. For  the  natives,  and  the 
descendants  of  Roman  and  British 
parents,  having  neitlier  skill  nor 
courage  to  defend  their  numerous 
towns,  forts  and  cities,  sufiered 
them  to  be  plundered  and  destroy- 
ed by  their  ferocious  invaders,  the 
Scots,  Pifts,  and  Saxons :  the  last 
mentioned,  in  particular,  having 
DO  taste  for  the  aits,  committed  the 
most  wanton  and  extensive  devas- 
tations. 

H  2  ■  In 
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In  thr  I2rh  cehtury,  arrbitec- 
twiT   again    revived,    and  pxperi- 


enced 


very  great    improvrracnts. 


in  con'iequence  of  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  clergy ;  and,  in  the 
15th  and  l(5th  centurica,  the  chaste 
style  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
•was  again  displayed  in  Britain, 
For,  though  the  Itnlians  for  a  long 
time  maintained  their  superiority, 
h\  this  as  well  as  in  other  arts,  over 
all  tlie  European  nations,  yet  as 
fnen  of  genius  from  distant  parts 
constantly  resorted  to  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  improvement,  since 
that  period  architedts  have  arisen 
in  Our  own  countiy,  equal  to  any 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  classical 
ground  of  Italy. 

The  latest  and  most'^lendid 
publication-  on  this  subject,  which 
is  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  that 
magnificent  work,  '  f^itruviits  Bri- 
ttinnicus,'  and  which  contains  the 
Studies  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
of  the  present  day,  is  the  following : 
"  A  CoIleFtion  nf  Plans  and  Eleva- 
irons  of  modern  Buifdings,\)iihY\c  and 
private,  erefted  in  Great  Britain, 
&c."  It  is  engraved  in  aquatinta, 
from  original  drawings  by  G.  R.  Ri- 
chardson, architect.  Seven  num- 
bers, at  lOs.  6'd.  each,  are  already 
published,  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
completed  in  ten  such  nimibers.  . 

Another  very  useful  work  hrfs 
lately  appeared,  under  the  title, 
"  Hints  for  DweUings,  &c."  By 
D.  Laing,  archit^6t  and  surveyor, 
4to.  34  plates,  ll.5s.  Taylor,  1800. 
It  consists  of  original  designs  for 
cottages,  fatrm-housrs,  villas,  Sec. 
plain  and  ornamental :  with  plans 
to  each,  imiting  convenience  and 
elegance  with  econom}'.  The 
Monthly  Reviewers  say :  "  We 
recommend  tlie  present  work,  as 
one  of  the  best  of  that  kind,  to  the 
attention   of  those  who  wish  to 
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j^mnee  themselves  with  brick  and 
mortar." 

•  Beside  tliese,  we  shall  mention 
the  following  archlteetural  works, 
which  refleft  credit  on  the  artists 
of  this  country:  "  Tlte  Rudiments 
of  Jncient  ArchiteSinre,  &rc."  royal 
8vo.  edit.  2d.  price  6s.  boards, 
published  for  Tavlor,  in  1794. — 
"  Sketches  in  Architetiure ;"  by  J. 
SoANE,archite6t,&c.54folio  plates, 
2).  12s.  6d.  half  bound,  1793.— "  yi 
Treatise  on  the  decorative  part  of 
Civil  Architediure ;"  by  Sir  W.m. 
Chambers,  &c.  edit.  3d.  Imperial 
folio,  price  31.  3s.  Cadell,  1791. 

Architefture,  being  an  useful 
and  elegant  art,  is  carried  on  in 
three  different  ways  :  first,  for  uti- 
lity ;  secondly,  for  ornament ;  and, 
thirdly,  for  the  construftion  of  such 
Buildings  as  require  the  combined 
effect  of  both. 

Edifices  intended  solely  for  trti- 
lity,  should  in  every  part  corre- 
spond with  the  design  :  hence  any 
material  de\'iation  from  that  prin- 
ciple, for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
ought  to  be  striftly  avoided. 

Works  erected  with  this  inten- 
tion, are  to  be  considered  as  a  mean 
conducive  to  some  endj  and  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  objeft 
in  view,  the  more  will  such  stmc- 
tures  gain  the  approbation  of  com- 
petent judges,  though  every  grace- 
ful decoration  may  have  been  neg- 
lefted. 

Buildings  of  such  a  nature  only, 
are  compatible  witl>  our  plan,  and 
of  tliese  we  shall  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  under  the   article 

BuiLDIKG. 

ArSiium.     See  Burdock. 
Areca.     See  Faselnut,  Catk- 
CHU,  and  Cabbage-Palm. 
Arenaria.     See  Sandwort. 
Argcmone.  See  Prickly  Poppy. 
ARGUMENT,  when  applied  to 
logic. 
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logJCj  signifies  aij  inference  flrax^'n 
iioni  pieraiset:,  the  tratli  of  A\^i:ich 
is  eitlier  indisputable,  or  highly  pro- 
bable. In  matters  of  literature,  it 
denotes  tlic  abridgement,  or  heads, 
of  a  book,  lustory,  cliapiei",  &c. 
Considered  in  the  former  sense,  in 
which  it  solely  relates  to  reason, 
and  to  die  investigation  of  tnith, 
it  is,  in  its  principles,  of  a  simple 
and  homogeneous  nature  ;  and  re- 
quires no  particular  explanation. 
For,  pleasure  being  the  cliief  end 
of  j)octry,  and  persuasion  tliat  of 
eloquence,  the  real  constitution  of 
things  is  often  perverted,  or  dis- 
guised, and  compelled  to  adapt 
iiself  to  tlie  imagination  and  tlie 
passions  J  but  truth,  being  the  ulti- 
mate objeft  of  argument,  stands  in 
need  of  no  dazzling  colours,  or  the 
figurative  language  of  rhetoric. 

It  is  not,  however,  unusual  (both 
in  private  life  and  in  die  senate) 
to  draw  from  an  argument,  a  con- 
clusion very  different  from  what  it 
j*eally  implies.  Cunning  and  bold 
disputants  frequendy  avail  them- 
selves of  ambiguous  expressions, 
which  easily  engender  a  confusion 
of  ideas ;  and  thus  die  fallacy  of 
their  incongruous  reasoning  but 
too  often  escapes  detection,  as  it 
remains  involved  in  sophistical  per- 
plexity'.— -For  a  fardier  considera- 
tion of  this^interesting  subjeft,  wc 
refer  our  readers  to  the  arucle  of 
Logic,  where  it  will  be  more  ap- 
plicable than  under  die  present. 

Aristolochia.    See  Rirthwoet. 

ARITHMETIC,  is  a  science 
■which  teaches  the  method  of  com- 
puting numbers,  and  explaius  dieir 
nature  and  peculiarides.  At  what 
time  it  was  invented,  is  altogedier 
unknown  ;  diough  the  four  first 
fundamental  principles,  viz.  addi- 
tion, subtrac^tion,  multipHcadon, 
ajid  division^  hav?  always,  in  a  cer- 
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tain  degree,  been  pradised  by  dif- 
ferent nations. 

Ihe  Greeks  "were  among  die 
first  wlio  brought  arithmetic  to  per- 
tcAion  ;  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  originally  made  use  of  pebbles 
in  their  calculadons.  The  most 
complete  method  of  numbering 
now  used  in  this  countiy,  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  b}-  die  Ai'a- 
bians,  when  they  were  in  possession* 
of  S]jain.  These  people,  however, 
acknowledged  that  diey  derived 
their  information  from  the  In- 
dians. How  die  latter  became  ac- 
quainted with  it,  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  The  earliest  treatises 
extant  upon  the  theorj'  of  aritlime- 
dc,  are,  die  /di,  Sth,  and  ptli  books 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  in  whith 
he  treats  of  proportion  ;  of  prime 
and  composite  numbers.  Nicoma- 
CHus,  the  P\'thagorean,  also  wrote 
concerning  the  dislinddons  and  di- 
visions of  numbers  into  classes,  as 
plain,  solid,  triangular,  &c. ;  in 
which  he  explained  some  of  the  lead- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  several  kinds. 

As  learning  advanced  in  Europe, 
the  knowledge  of  nmnbers  also  in- 
creased, and  the  writers  on  this 
subje«5t  soon  became  numerous. 
Ramus  was  the  first  who,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  published 
in  158(5,  used  decimal  periods,  for 
reducing  the  square  '•iid  cube 
roots  to  fractions  ;  but  the  greatest 
improvement  which  the  art  of 
computation  ever  received,  was 
from  die  invention  of  logarithms, 
the  honour  of  which  is  due  to  John 
Napiek,  Baron  of  Merchiston,  in 
Scodand,  w  ho  published  his  disco- 
very about  die  beginning  of  the 
17th  century. 

Arithmetic  may  now  be  consir 
dered  as  having  advanced  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfedtion  which,  in  ibrmer 
times,   could   scarcely  have  been 
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conceived,  and  to  be  one  of  those 
few  sciences  which  have  left  little 
room    for    farther    impro\ement. 
It  is,  however,  a  serious  and  al- 
most general  complaint,  that  few 
children,  while  at  scliool,  make  any 
tolerable   progress   in  arithmetic  ; 
and  that  the  generality,  after  hav- 
ing spent  several  years  under  the 
tuition  of  a  master,  are  incapable 
of  applying  the  few  rules  which 
they  may  have  learned,  to  the  use- 
ful purposes  of  life.     A  little  re- 
fle6lion  will  suffice  to  convince  us, 
that  not  much  benefit  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  usual  mode  of  in- 
straftion.    A  few  elementary  prin- 
ciples  are  acquired  by  role,  and 
therefore  quickly  forgotten  ;    be- 
cause the  most  essential  particu- 
lars,  viz.   the   reasons    on  which 
these  rules  are  founded,  and  their 
extensive  use  in  the  various  con- 
cerns   of  society,    are    generally 
omitted.      Teachers,    as    well    as 
writers,  cannot  be  wholly  exempt- 
ed from  the  charge  of  having,  in 
some  degree,  contributed   to  this 
evil ;  for,  by  stating  the  rules  with- 
out   their   corresponding  reasons, 
they  aft  upon  mechanical  princi- 
■ples,  and  thus  encourage  the  idea, 
that  demonstrations  in  every  in- 
stance ate  useless,  and.  in  some,  im- 
possible. 

•  Every  young  arithmetician  should 
remember,  that  before  he  forms 
any  particular  question  or  numeri- 
cal proposition,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  consider  whetlier  the 
terms  be  direftly  proportionate  to 
each  other  ;  for  otherwise  he  will 
be  liable  to  commit  gross  errors. 
Altliough  in  buying  and  selling,  the 
price  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
same  relative  propot'tion  as  the 
fjuantify  of  goods,  yet  in  geome- 

•  try,  natural  philosophy,  &c.  those 
things  which  at  first  sight  appear 
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to  be  in  simple  proportion  to  each 
other,  may,  on  a  mature  investi- 
gation, prove  the  contrary.  Pre- 
viously, therefore,  to  the  solution  of 
questions  respefting  these  sciences, 
he  should  be  made  acquainted 
witli  those  elementary  principles 
on  which  they  are  founded. 

Another  material  error  commit- 
ted in  the  inferior  schools,  is  th*^ 
admission  of  bovs  under  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve,  often  for  the  sake 
of  early  fees,  though  they  are  inca- 
pable of  being  instructed  by  rea- 
soning with  them.  Hence  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  th^t  tins  is 
one  of  the  negative,  modern  im- 
provements ;  and  that  the  earliest 
period  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
youth  on  scientific  objetts,  is,  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  capaci- 
ties, from  the  twelfth  to  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  their  age. 

Among  tlie  latest,  and  most  in- 
struftive  works  on  this  siibjeft,  we 
enumerate  the  following : — "  yin 
Introduftion  to  Arithmetic  and  Al- 
gebra ;"  by  T.  Maxning,  two  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  10s.  boards.  Riving- 
tons,  1798. — "  Arithmetical  Qnes- 
tinns,  on  a  New  Plan  j"  by  W, 
Butler,  8vo.  edit.  2d.  4s.  boards. 
Dilly,  1 7i)7 . — "  The  Aritb metiri art's 
Guide;"  by  W.  Taylor,  12mo. 
23.  6d.  bound.  Baldwin,  1788. 

See  also.  Education  andBuKD- 

NESS. 

Arnica  montana,  L. — See  Ger- 
man Leopard's  Bane. 

AROMATIC,  an  epithet 
given  to  sucii  substances  as  yield  a 
strong  fragrant  smell,  and  impart 
a  warm  taste.  In  tliis  class  are 
included  the  various  spices,  such  as 
nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace, 
&G.  Some  of  them  have  a  sweet- 
ness mixed  with  their  aromatic 
principle  5  such  as  the  angelica 
root,  anise  seed,  and  fennel}  some 
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are  astringent,  as  cinnamon;  others 
afford  a  strong  mucilage,  as  die  Cas- 
sia tignea ;  and  again,  others  a  bit- 
terness, as  orange  and  lemon  peel. 

The  aromatic  ingredient  is  ex- 
trafted  in  different  proportions 
from  various  substances,  by  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine  ;  though  it  is 
sometimes  obtained  by  mere  infu- 
sion with  water. 

Aromatics  form  an  useful  and 
agreeable  ingredient  in  many  ar- 
ticles of  cookery,  but  especially  in 
dishes  prepared  of  watery  and  fla- 
tulent vegetables,  of  which  they 
are  tlie  best  con-eSors  :  they  warm 
the  stomach,  and  stimulate  tlie 
M'hole  system  ;  raise  tlie  pulse,  and 
quicken  the  circulation.  In  cold, 
languid  habits,  and  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  solids,  they  support  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  or  increase  vital  aftion, 
and  promote  the  salutary  secre- 
tions :  but  to  hot,  bilious  tempera- 
ments, full  habits,  and  inflamma- 
tory dispositions,  tliey  are  certainly 
pernicious. 

ARQUEBUSADE  WATER,  a 
medicinal  preparation,  which  has 
received  this  name,  from  its  great 
efficacy  in  healing  gun-shot  wounds, 
though  it  is,  at  present,  with  more 
propriety,  applied  to  bruises,  tu- 
mors arising  from  blows,  and  j^ar- 
ticularly  to  suggillated  parts  con- 
taining coagulated  blood. 

Various  mixtures  are  used  for 
lliis  purpose,  but  according  to  our 
experience,  the  following  deserves 
the  preference,  both  on  account  of 
the  easy  manner  of  preparing  it, 
and  its  superior  virtues  :  "  Take 
distilled  vjnegar  and  re6tifled  spirit 
of  wine,  of  each  one  pound  and  a 
half,  double  refined  loaf-sugar,  half 
a  pound,  and  five  ounces  of  com- 
mon oil  of  vitriol.  This  composi- 
t'on  may  be  applied  to  the  injured 
parts  in  a  cold  or  lukewaim  state, 
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and  the  compresses  should  be  kept 
continually  moist,  for  as  soon  as 
they  become  dry,  the  pain  is  liable 
to  return.  By  its  astringent  pro- 
perty it  contra6ts  the  skin  ;  and  the 
sugar  which  settles  on  it,  not  un- 
like a  coating  of  glue,  ought  to  be 
carefully  washed  off  every  other, 
or  third  day,  with  Goulard-water. 
No  other  remedy  is  equal  to  this, 
if  it  be  properly  and  timely  applied ; 
but  we  tliink  it  necessary  to  add, 
that  care  must  be  taken,  not  to 
sprinkle  or  shed  any  of  the  mixture 
on  clothes  or  linen,  which  would 
be  burnt  and  destroyed  hj  its  cau- 
sticity.— See  Bruises. 

ARRACK,  Arac,  or  Rack,  is  a 
spirituous  liquor  imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  used  either  as  a 
cordial,  or  an  ingredient  in  punch. 
It  is  obtained  by  distillation  from 
rice,  or  sugar,  fermented  with  the 
juice  of  cocoa-nuts.  Goa  and  Ba- 
tavia  are  the  chief  places  from 
which  arrack  is  exported.  At  the 
fonner,  there  are  three  sorts,  viz. 
the  single,  double,  and  treble  dis- 
tilled. The  double  is  but  a  weak 
spirit,  in  comparison  with  diat 
obtained  at  tlie  latter  place ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  flavour, 
it  is  prefeiTed  to  all  tlie  others. 

The  arrack  now  in  general  use 
contains  but  a  sixth,  and  some- 
times only  an  eighth  part  of  alco- 
hol, or  pure  spirit.  A  spirituous 
liquor  of  this  name  is  also  extracted 
by  the  Tartars  of  Tungusia,  from 
mare's  milk,  which  is  first  suffered 
to  turn  sour,  and  then  distilled  two 
or  three  times,  between  two  close 
eartlien  pots,  from  which  it  nins 
through  a  small  wooden  pipe.  It 
is  possessed  of  the  most  intoxicat- 
ing qualities;  so  that,  according  to 
Prof.  Pallas,  men,  women  and 
children,  frequently  drink  them-, 
selves  into  a  semi-delirious  trance, 
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■which   continues   for  forty  -  eight 
hours. 

Vaiious  penalties  are  attached  to 
the  sale  of  arrack,  without  con- 
forming to  the  usual  duties  and 
regulations  estahlished  by  several 
ads  of  parliament,  with  wliich  we 
shall  not  trouble  our  readers,  but 
refer  them  to  the  statutes  made 
concerning  this  article. 

Genuine  arrack  is  said  tq  pos- 
sess balsamic,  softening,  and  re- 
storative properties,  and  to  be  less 
liable  to  produce  die  usual  incon- 
veniencies  of  other  spirits.  It  is 
farther  supposed  to  contain  a  fine 
subtile  oil,  so  minute  as  to  incor- 
porate readily  wit'i  water  :  hence 
it  is  generally  preferred  in  tlaose 
cases,  where  repeated  debauches 
have  abraded  the  internal  sides  of 
the  vessels.  Persons  who  are  un- 
fortunately addifted  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  as  well  as  those 
troubled  with  tlie  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, and  who  cannot  comply  witli 
tlie  rules  of  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance, may  use  arrack  in  preference 
to  Hollands,  or  brandy.  On  ac- 
count of  its  strong  empyreumatic 
oil,  however,  it  is  difficidt  of  di- 
gestion, soon  turns  rancid,  causes 
numerous  obstruftions,  and  is  con- 
sequently injurious  to  individuals 
of  lax  soUds,  and  thick  or  sizy 
fluids.  Happy,  therefore,  ai"e  those 
who  can  entirely  banish  spirituous 
liquors  from.tlieir  tables  ;  as,  from 
their  stimulating  and  pernicious 
qualities,  they  have  destroyed  in- 
calculable numbers  of  human  be- 
ings—  perhaps  exceeding  in  tlie 
aggregate,  all  the  viftims  that  ever 
fell  under  the  combined  scourges 
pf  war,  hunger,  and  pestilence. 

ARRANGEMENT,  a  term 
vhich  denotes  a  distribution  of  the 
various  pomponent  parts  of  any 
^]jole,  in  a  certain  order,  or  pro- 
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portion :  and  refers  either  to  sub- 
stance, thne,  or  place.  In  the  first 
instance,  we  may  sa)'',  that  the 
diversity  observable  in  various  co- 
lours is  owing  to  a  peculiar  an'ange- 
ment  of  those  parts  which  refle6l 
the  light;  in  the  second,  that  regu- 
larity and  order  in  human  transac- 
tions are  the  result  of  a  methodi- 
cal distribution,  or  arrangement  of 
time;  and  to  explain  the  last,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  dilferent  . 
genera  and  species  of  plants  and 
flowers  are,  by  botanists,  arranged 
under  tlieir  respeftive  classes,  and 
in  their  proper  places. 

A  happy  arrangement  of  ideas, 
words,  and  sentences,  forans  one 
of  tlie  principal  beauties  of  a  speech, 
or  dissertation.  The  reverse  im- 
plies confusion,  which  is  frequent- 
ly glossed  over  by  a  torrent  of  am- 
biguous and  flovtery  expressions, 
so  diat  it  requires  no  small  degree 
of  critical  acumen,  to  distinguish 
the  philosophical  speaker  from  the 
verbose  orator. — rSee  Argument. 
ARUOW,  is  a  missive  weapon  of 
defence,  used  by  archers.  Its  form 
is  slender,  pointed,  and  barbed.— 
Arrow -makers  v.'ere  denominated 
fletchers ;  men  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  state. 

Arrow-heads  and  quan'els  were 
required  to  be  well  boched  orbras- 
ed,  and  hardened  at  the  points  witli 
steel ;  the  finishing  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  business  of 
the  arrow-smith.  A  more  particu- 
lar account  of  bows  and  arrows 
will  be  found  under  the  title  of 
Archerv. 

ARROW-GRASS,  is  a  plant  of 
which  tliere  are  tliree  species  ;  but 
two  orJy  are  nati\'^s  of  Britain, 
namely,  the  Triglochinpalmtre,  or 
Marsh,  and  the  maritimum,  or  Sea 
Arrow-grass.  The  former  is  fre- 
quently jp,et  with  in  marshy 
grounds. 
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grounds,  and  the  Jdtter  near  tlie 
sea  coast,  an3  in  saline  trails.  As 
tncy  are  eaten  with  avidity  by 
sheep,  for  which  they  serve  as  an 
excellent  and  wholesbrtie  food,  we 
presuttie  strongly  to  recommend 
their  culture.  An  additional  mo- 
tive for  the  propagation  of  the  ar- 
row-grass, may  he  suggested  to  the 
farmer  and  breeder  of  sheep  ;  be- 
cause it  tlirives  extremely  well  in 
moist  and  swampy  places,  where 
few  other  vegetables  would  grow. 

ARROW-HEAD,  CoMMotf, 
'  the  Sagittaria  sagittijolia,  L.  is  one 
cff  those  neglected  plants,  which, 
though  gTowing  ^X'ild  in  many 
parts  of  England,  especially  on 
the  baiiks  of  rivers,  are  not  con- 
verted to  any  useful  purpose  :  it 
is  represented  in  H.  7-  English 
Botany,  p.  84. 

The  root  of  the  arrow-head  is 
composed  of  nurnerous  sti'ong 
fibres,  which  strike  Into  the  mud ; 
the  foot  stalks  of  the  leaves  are  of 
a  length  proportionate  to  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  which  tliey  growj 
they  are  thick,  fungous,  and  some- 
times three  feet  high.  Its  sharp 
pointed  leaves  resemble  the  point 
of  an  arrow,  ar.d  float  upon  the 
\Vater.  At  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  root,  there  is  always,  even 
in  its  wild  state,  a  bulb  which 
grows  in  the  solid  clay,  beneath 
the  muddy  stratum. 

This  esculent  root  is  industrious- 
ly cultivated  in  China  and  Ame- 
rica, where  it  attains  to  tlie  size  of 
several  inches  in  diameter  3  while, 
in  tliis  country,  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  we  sulFer  it  to  undergo 
spontaneous  dissolution.  As  it 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Chinese  diet,  no  reason  can  be 
alledged,  why  it  should,  not  be  re- 
sorted to  in  times  of  scarcity, 
whep    a  poor  cottager,   in  some 
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parts  of  the  country,  might  in  one 
day,  with  liis  family,  colled  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  these  nou- 
rishing and  palatable  roots,  to  serve 
tiiem  for  a  fortnight,  as  excellent 
substitutes  for  bread.  With  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  dressing 
and  preparing  such  vegetables,  we 
shall  give  the  necessary  directions 
under  the  article  Bread. 

The  arrow-head  requires  a  low, 
cold,  marshy  situation,  and  a  clayey 
soil,  where  scarcely  any  other 
plant  would  thrive.  Here  it  grows 
luxuriantly,  and  produces  an  ob- 
long, thick,  bulbous  root,  whicJi, 
from  its  vicaly  nature,  may  be 
easily  converted  into  starch,  or 
flour.  Even  in  its  raw  and  un- 
prepared state,  it  affords  a  proper 
and  wholesome  food  for  horses, 
goats  and  hogs ;  though  cows  do 
not  relish  it.  There  are  two  me- 
thods of  propagating  this  beneiicial 
plant ;  either  by  tlie  wild-growing 
tibres  of  the  root,  or  by  the  seed ; 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  its 
culture,  from  a  conviction  of  its 
great  utility.  In  thepresent  alarm- 
ing crisis,  we  also  venture  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  inducing  tlie  industrious  poor  to 
collect  tills  and  similar  plentiful 
roots,  and  after  washing,  macerat- 
ing them,  and  expressing  tlieir 
starch,  to  mix  it  widi  other  ingre- 
dients, in  the  making  of  bread.  If 
persuasion  and  reasoning  do  not 
a\1yl,  small  premiums  or  rewards 
might  be  offered,  to  accomplish  SQ 
desirable  a  purpose. 

ARROW-ROOT,  Indian,  or  the 
Maranta,  a  plant  of  which  there 
are  tliree  species,  the  arundinacea, 
galanga,  and  comosa ;  all  of  them 
are  herbaceous,  perennial  exotics  of 
the  Indies,  and  kept  in  our  hot- 
houses merely  for  curiosity.  The 
first  of  these  species  is  the  true 
starch' 
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starch-plav4,  and  is  likewise  used 
by  the  Indians  to  extract  the  poison 
communicated  by  their  arrows. 

Dr.  Wright,  of  Jamaica,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  who  informed 
us  that  a  dccottion  of  the  fresh 
roots  makes  an  excellent  ptisan  in 
acute  diseases.  From  an  iiigeni- 
ous  pamplilet  published  in  17()(),  ' 
by  Mr.  T.  Rydkr,  of  Oxford- 
street,  we  farther  learn,  that  one  of 
his  West  Indian  patients  employed 
it  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  since 
tliat  period  it  has  been  vtvy  gene- 
rally used  in  families. 

Tlie  arrow-root  powder  unques- 
tionably yields  a  larger  proportion 
pf  nutritive  mucilage  than  any  Eu- 
ropean vegetable,  if  we  except  the 
Salcp-root :  hence  a  single  table- 
spoonful  of  either,  makes  a  pint  of 
strong  and  nourishing  jelly,  which 
affords  a  very  proper  food  in  acute 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  all  those 
complaints  where  animal  food  must 
be  abstained  from.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot 
easily  obtain  this  powder  in  a  pure 
state,  without  paying  the  extrava- 
gant price  of  from  five  to  ten  shil- 
lings per  pound ;  for  in  those 
shops  where  it  is  offered  to  sale  at 
an  inferior  price  of  two  or  three 
shillings  the  pound,  we  have  found 
by  experience,  that  it  is  consider- 
ably adulterated. 

Mr.  Ryder,  before  mentioned, 
has  justly  recommended  the  cul- 
ture of  this  root  to  the  West  Indian 
Planters,  and  tlie  new  African  Co- 
lonists, as  an  obj  eft  of  commerce, 
and  the  most  eligible  substitute  for 
starch  made  of  wheat :  1 .  Be- 
cause it  wonlfl  save  annually  66,000 
quarters  of  that  valuable  grain,  in 
Great  Britain  alone,  where  the 
average  quantum  of  starch  made  in 
the  years  1703,  1794,  and  1795, 
amounted  to  8  millions  of  pounds 
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weight,  allowing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  per  quarter ; — 2.  As 
the  wholesale  price  of  tlie  arrow- 
root was,  in  1 7^,  fifteen  pence  a 
pound,  and  as  one  pound  of  its 
starch  is  equal  to  two  pound  and  a 
half  prepared  from  wheat,  its  in- 
trinsic value  would,  by  this  com- 
putation, not  exceed  5ijr-pence  per 
pound  :  whereas  the  average  price 
of  starch  in  England  for  seven  years 
(from  17S9  to  1795)  may  be  stated 
at  7zi7i6'-pence  tlie  pound.  3.  As  the 
arrow-root  contains  more  soluble, 
gelatinous  matter,  occupying  less 
space,  being  less  enveloped  in 
earthy  particles,  and  aftbrding  a 
purer  farina  than  any  other  plant, 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that 
the  starch  obtained  from  it  must 
be  of  the  finest  quality ;  an  opinion 
amply  confirmed  by  three  clear- 
starchers,  who  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, consulted  by  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
fadures,  and  Commerce. 

ARSENIC,  an  heavy,  opaque, 
crj'stalline  substance,  which,  on 
fra6lure,  resembles  sal  ammoniac 
in  a  concrete  state.  Most  of  the 
metallic  ores  contain  it  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  especially  those 
of  copper,  tin,  bismuth,  and  the 
fossil  called  colalt,  from  which 
last  it  is  extracted  in  Saxony,  by 
a  kind  of  sublimation.  Its  true 
nature  is  so  little  known,  that  che- 
mists have  hesitated  whether  it 
ought  to  be  ranked  among  the 
salts,  or  semi-metals  ;  because  it 
may,  by  various  processes,  be  made 
to  assume  either  a  saline  or  metal- 
lic state.  Hence,  it  has  by  many 
been  considered  as  a  mineralizing 
substance,  which  only  tends  to 
combine  metals,  and  to  give  th<?m 
a  more  perfeft  form.  Nay,  there 
are  others,  wlio  have  doubfed  whe- 
ther it  be  a  simple  bo  ly  ;  and  we 

well 
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well  remember  the  assertion  of  an 
ingenious  lecturer  on  chemistry 
and  pharmacy  in  Edinburgh,  who 
still  flatters  himself  with  tlie  hope 
of  being  able,  at  some  future  period, 
to  demonstrate  by  experiment, 
."  that  arsenic  is  the  true  basis  of 
silver." 

This  seml-nietalllc  concrete  is 
very  usefully  employed  in  various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  it  is  frequently  added  as  an 
ingredient,  to  facilitate  die  fusion 
of  glass,  and  to  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  opacity.  Painters  use 
two  arsenical  preparations,  namely, 
the  orpLmcnt  and  realgar.  A  very 
beautiful  green  pigment  may  be 
precipitated  from  blue  vitriol,  by  a 
watery  solution  of  white  arsenic 
and  vegetable  alkali  :  this,  when 
prepared  either  widi  water  or  oil, 
aft'ords  a  permanent  colour.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  if  arsenic 
were  added  to  the  paint  used  for 
w^ood,  it  might  form  an  ingredient 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  worms.  But  the 
pra6tice  of  painting  the  toys  of 
children  witii  arsenical  pigments, 
deserves  severe  censure ;  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  put  every  diing 
into  tlieir  mouth. 

In  dyeing,  it  is  likewise  of  great 
service.  Combined  with  sulphur, 
it  has  tlie  property  of  readily  dis- 
solving indigo  ;  for  which  purpose 
it  is  used  in  tlie  printing  of  calico, 
and  odier  cloth.  On  exposure  to 
the  air,  however,  the  arsenic  is 
precipitated  from  this  solution,  and 
may  be  farther  employed  in  pencil 
colours.  Some  dyers  are  said  to 
understand  die  art  of  imparting 
beautifiil  shades  of  colours  to  fur3, 
by  arsenical  solutions. 
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In  rural  and  domestic  economy, 
this  concrete  is  also  frequendy  re- 
sorted to  with  great  advantage, 
though  not  always  with  due  pre- 
caution. Farmers  dissolve  it  in 
lime-water,  for  steeping  wheat,  in 
order  to  prevent  tlie  smut  j  and  it  is 
lii.ewise  asserted,  drat  the  husband-, 
men  of  Flanders  and  Germany  use 
it  for  ferdlizing  the  eardi,by  sprink- 
ling die  soil  with  a  soludon  of 
arsenic  in  dung-water. 

In  medicine,  it  has  long  been 
known  as  the  basis  of  the  most 
celebrated  cruicer-powders,  espe- 
cially diose  of  Plunket,  Dr.  Hugh 
Martin,  and  probably  also,  of 
Guy's.  A  weak  solution  of  it  in 
water,  is  diretted  by  Dr.  Way,  of 
Wilmington,  for  etfeitually  cleans- 
ing foul  ulcers,  and  removing  im- 
purities of  the  skin  :  it  is  prepared 
by  boiling  one  ounce  of  white  arse- 
nic in  two  quarts  of  water  to  three 
pints,  and  applying  it  once  or  twice 
a  day.  When  it  is  used  for  extra6i- 
ing,  or  discussing,  cancerous  or 
schirrous  tumors,  that  are  not  ul- 
cerated, tlie  above-mentioned  Dr. 
Martin,  a  late  physician  in  Ame- 
rica, previously  ordered  a  blister  of 
Spanish  liies  !o  be  applied  to  die 
.part,  with  a  view  to  open  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  But,  as  he  prescribed 
it  empirically,  and  indiscriminately 
in  all  cancerous  cases,  v/e  were 
not  surprized  to  learn  from  his  old 
professor.  Dr.  Benj.  Rush,  one  of 
the  most  candid  and  enlightened 
American  praftitioners,  tJhat  his 
pupil  has  often  been  unsuccessful 
"in  the  application  of  his  arsenicated 
powder*. 

In  the  cure  of  agues,  a  solution 
of  this  mineral  has  been  strongly 
recommended,    and   administered 

with 
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•wiih  s'K'ces'',  upt)n  the  anthority 
<5f  Dr<;.  FowxER,  Arnold,  Wi- 
t'hering.Willan, Marsh, Pear- 
Son,  and  many  other  respectable 
English  and  forrign  praftitioners, 
Tiv'ho  do  not  hesitate  to  pi'escribe  it 
m  doses,  from  two  to  twelve  drops, 
once,  twice,  or  of  tenet  in  the  cour.se 
of  the  day,  according  to  the  age, 
strength,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  pataent.' 

A  preparation  similar  to  tliat  di- 
fefted  by  Dr.  Fowler,  and  called 
the  white  tasteless  'ague-drop,  has 
^ately  been  given  with  singular  effi- 
cacy in  the  hooping-cough.  We  re- 
late this  faft  upon  the  evidence  of 
Mr,  Corp,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
of  Barnet. 

■  Notwithstanding  these  remark- 
able iind  powerful  cttetis  of  arsenic 
ever  the  virukiice  of  diseases,  wliich 
appear  to  depend  either  on  a  speci- 
!fic  cfjntagions  miasma,  such  as  is 
Supposed  to  produce  the  ague  and 
hooping-cough,  or  on  a  peculiar 
disposition  of  tlie  fluids  and  solids, 
to  utidergo  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
composition in  the  living  body,  as 
is  evident  in  cancers,  and  other 
malignant  ulcers, — we  are,  on 
the  -combined  testimony  of  many 
medical  practitioners,  equally  cele- 
brated for  their  extensive  practice 
and  erudition,  as  they  are  conspi- 
cuous for  their  professional  'zeal 
and  integrity,  irresistibly  induced 
to  declare  our  opinion,  at  least, 
against  the  internal  use  of  this  ac- 
tive and  dangerous  medicine.  Of 
the  numerous  authorities  which 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  declaration,  we  .vhall  here  avail 
ourselves  only  of  the  conclusive 
testimony  of  Dr.  Black,  the  late 

sist  -of  solutions  mnde  of  this  virulent  semi-metal.    We  trust,  however,  that  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  third  or  tounh  Number  of  cur  Work,  we  shall,  by  an  accurate  che- 
mical anslysis,  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  assertion. — SeeCANC£R. 
*  Seethe anicieSY.MfATHSTic  Jnk. 
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professor  of  chemistry  in  the  uni- 
versity -of  Edinburgh,  who  main- 
tains, tliat  he  has  seen  the  internal 
exhibition  of  arsenic  attended  with 
fatal  effects,  such  as  heftics,  &c.  j 
nay,  he  declares,  that  though  the 
external  application  of  this  sub- 
stance has,  in  some  cases,  proved 
sitccessfnl,  it  has  often,  even  in 
this  wa)',  produced  dreadful  conse- 
quences ;  so  that,  far  from  recom' 
mending  it  internally^  he  reprobates 
even  the  extCTrial  use  of  this  preca- 
rious drug.  Hence  we  hope  to  be 
forgiven  by  tiiose  worthy  medical 
practitioners,  from  whom  no  slight 
motives  would  induce  us  to  differ: 
and  unless  it  could  be  proved  by  a 
plurality  of  cases,  that  patients, 
after  the  taking  of  arsenic  to  some 
extent,  have,  not  only  recovered 
from  agues,  cancers,  hooping- 
cough,  &c.  but  that  they  have 
likewise  attained  to  a  considerable 
age,  witliout  ever  having  been  sub- 
jeft  to  paralytic,  spasmodic,  or 
phthisical  disorders,  we  shall  not  be 
disposed  to  retraft  our  opinion  of  its 
virulent  and  destructive  tendency. 
Although  we  have  deprecated 
tlie  internal  use  of  arsenic,  both 
from  tlie  concurrent  evidence  of 
many  other  praCtitioners,  and  our 
own  experience,  yet  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  prove,  that  tliere  is  actu- 
ally less  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  those  accidents,  when  this 
corrosive  poison  has,  by  mistake, 
been  swallowed,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  or  solution.  And  as 
it  is  frequently  used  for  destroying 
rats,  mice,  and  other  troublesome 
animals  ;  for  preparing  sympathe- 
tic inks*,  as  well  as  for  chemical 
tests ;  to  discover  the  adulterations 
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of  wines  *,  which  h^vebeen  swe^- 
cned  by  sugar  of  lead  ,•  we  ainnot 
be  too  minute  in  laying  down  pro- 
per niles  and  direftions  for  obvr- 
ating  the  dangerous  efteds  of  suck 
casualties,  as  but  too  often  occur 
among  those  who  employ  arsenical 
preparations,  in  a  dry  or  liquid 
istate,  either  for  gratifj-ing  their 
cariosity  by  different  experiments, 
or  for  other  more  useful  purposes. 

Arsenic  is  one  of  the  most  sud- 
den and  violent  poisons  we  are 
acquainted  vf'ith.  Its  fumes  are  so 
deleterious  to  the  lungs,  that  the 
artist  ought  to  be  on  his  guard,  to 
prevent  their  inhalation  by  the 
mouth ;  for  if  they  be  mixed  and 
swallowed  with  the  saliva,  effetls 
will  take  place  similar  to  tliose, 
•which  follow  its  introdu(5Vion  into 
the  stomach  in  a  saline  or  dissolv- 
ed state  ;  namely,  a  sensation  of 
a  piercing,  gnawing,  and  burning 
kind,  accompanied  with  an  acute 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  last  are  violently  contort- 
ed ;  convulsive  vomiting ;  insatiable 
thirst,  from  the  parched  and  rough 
state  of  the  tongue  and  throat ; 
hiccough,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  a  deadly  oppression  of  the 
whole  breast  succeed  next ;  the 
matters  ejeded  by  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  tlie  stools,  exhibit  a  black, 
fetid  and  putrid  appearance ;  at 
length,  with  the  mortification  of 
the  bowels,  the  pain  subsides,  and 
the  fatal  catastrophe  terminates  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient.  There 
are,  however,  cases  on  medical  re- 
cord, in  which,  on  dissedion,  nei- 
ther tlie  stomach  nor  lx)wels,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimonies  of  Drs. 
Metzger  and  Hahnemann,  have 
been  corroded,  nor  even  injured  j 
so  tliat  tliis  poison  may,  in  some 
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instances,  exert  its  aSion  imme- 
diately on  the  living  principle. 
Thus  we  find,  in  a  case  related  by 
our  late  friend.  Dr.  Unzer,  of 
Hamburgh,  that  a  lady,  who  had 
only  tasted  a  little  arsenic,  witliout 
swallowing  a  particle,  was  twelvo 
hours  after  the  accident  throwa 
into  the  most  convulsive  spasms, 
and  attacked  with  inflammatory 
pustules,  not  unlike  the  mea->les, 
covering  her  face,  neck,  and  whok 
body,  so  that  she  recovered  with 
great  difficulty,  and  reraahied  for 
several  years  in  a  miserable  state  of 
languor,  and  general  debility. 

For  these  obvious  reasons,  artists 
exposed  to  the  fumes  or  vapour  of 
tliis  volatile  mineral,  ought  to  be 
extremely  cautious  to  preserve 
thertiselves  from  its  influence  on 
their  moutli  and  nostrils,  as  weljl 
as  from  touching  it  with  tlieir  hands; 
for  every  external  contaft  may  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences . 
Hence  they  should  dress  in  thick 
and  firm  clothes,  keep  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  exhaling  fumes, 
and  cover  tlie  orifices  of  the  face 
with  a  mask,  madefor  tlie  purpose. 
In  their  system  of  diet,  we  advise 
them  to  make  use  of  a  great  j>ro- 
portion  of  bland  and  mucilaginous 
nourishment  5  such  as  fresh  butter, 
pork,  sweet  oil,  milk,  artichokes, 
and  similar  vegetables. 

With  respctt  to  the  treatment  of 
persons,  after  the  inhalation,  or 
swallowing  of  arsenic,  we  shall 
arrange  the  subje6t  under  three 
distinct  propositions. 

I.  irhcn  a  large  portion  of  arse- 
nic has  leen  introduced  into  tJie 
stomach,  or  inhaled  ly  the  lungs : 

1.  Immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent, brisk  emetics  ;  for  instance, 
half  a  dram  of  white  vitriol,  and, 


♦  See  W I N  s. 
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after  it,  plenty  of  sweet  Hntseed,  or 
almond-oil,  either  of  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  olive-oil ;  or,  if  tliese  be 
not  at  hand,  large  draughts  of 
milk,  barley  gruel,  or  warmed 
beer,  with  a  third  part  of  oil,  or 
butter,  ought  to  be  substituted,  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  facilitate  the 
operation,  a  strong  feather  should 
be  dipt  in  oil,  for  stimulating  the 
tonsils.  If  tile  throat  be  swolkn 
and  contraded,  a  surgeon  ought 
to  be  instantly  procured,  for  open- 
ing the  gullet  by  means  of  a  probe, 
or  other  proper  instruments. 

2.  To  neutralize  and  deprive 
this  corrosive  poison  of  its  activity, 
according  to  Dr,  Hahnemann, 
nothing  is  more  efficacious  than  a 
solution  of  white  soap  in  hot  wa- 
ter, in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  ot  the  former  to  a  quart  of 
the  latter,  which  must  be  boiled, 
and  the  soap  agitated,  till  the 
whole  is  dissolved ;  when  it  may 
be  sweetened  with  sugar.  This 
preparation  ought  to  be  taken  with- 
out delay,  and  so  frequently  as  to 
repeat  half  a  tea-cup  full  of  it  every 
five  minutes,  that  tlie  patient  may 
swallow  several  pounds  in  the 
course  of  two  hours.  If  hepatised 
water  (prepared  by  pouring  acids 
on  the  liver  of  sulphur,  and  satu- 
rating, with  the  ascending  vapours, 
water  contained  in  another  vessel), 
could  be  readily  procured,  itwould, 
with  the  addition  of  one  half  of 
thick  cream,  be  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  the  solution  of  soap. 

3.  To  promote  the  evacuation 
of  tlie  poison  by  stool,  clysters 
composed  of  tlie  preceding  li<^uids, 
and  a  tl.ird  part  of  castor-oil,  ought 
lo  be  speedily  administered,  and 
the  whole  abdomen  fomented  vs  ith 
.<;oap- water. 

4.  With  a  view  to  prevent  local 
or  general   inflammation,    beside 
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the  fomentations,  cataplasms,  luke- 
warm baths  and  clysters,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  bleed  the 
patient  largely,  but  not  widiout 
consulting  medical  men. 

II.  JVtien  a perso7i  has  been,  slow- 
ly poisoned,  or  has  swaltoiued  only 
a  small  portion  of  arsenic;  or,  if 
the  proper  remedies  should  have 
been  negleSiedfor  seva-al  hours. 

In  these  cases,  the  judicious 
pra6titioner  only  can  decide  upon 
the  relative  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  the  preceding  remedies  ; 
but  if  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  accident  hajipen- 
ed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  treatment  v,'ith  purga- 
tive remedies,  such  as  will  at  the 
same  time  lubricate  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  whole  intestinal 
canal,  while  they  tend  to  assuage 
the  acrimony,  and  countera6t  the 
corrosive  eftett  produced  on  the 
first  passages.  Of  this  nature  is, 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  castor- 
oil,  combined  with  large  draughts, 
either  of  the  hepatised  or  soap- 
waters.  A  striftly  antiphlogistic 
regimen  ought  now  to  be  pursued^ 
together  with  the  remedies  proper 
to  obviate  inflammation,  and  after- 
wards a  milk-diet,  lintseed  tea, 
barky-water,  gmel,  and  infusions 
of  ditferent  mucilaginous  vegeta- 
bles, milk-chocolate  without  spice, 
aided  by  tlie  enjoyment  of  fresh 
and  pure  air. 

III.  Indications  of  cure,  when 
tlie  patient  labours  under  a  gradual 
and  long-continued  action  of  the 
poison  ;  or  in  the  secondary  stages 
of  the  tivo  former  casualties. 

The  principal  objeft  now  to  be 
attained,  is  the  destrudion  of  poi- 
sonous matter  in  the  second  pas- 
sages, or  to  prevent  its  influence 
on  the  kidneys,  biliary  du6ts,  the 
orgims  of  perspiration,   &:c.     To 
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ascertain  whether  the  virus  has  dif- 
fused itself  through  the  system,  the 
person's  state  of  mind  and  body- 
should  be  comparatively  examinedj 
■\vhe,tlier  the  former  be  deje6ted,  or 
the  latter  reduced  to  preternatural 
debility  J  or  whether  any  of  the 
animal  and  natural  funftions  be 
impaired.  When  there  appears  a 
blue  ring  round  tlie  eyes,  and  the 
lips  exhibit  a  similar  colour,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  devastation 
occasioned  in  the  whole  frame  is 
considerable  :  and  in  such  in- 
stances, Br.  BoEKHA.WE  advises 
to  let  the  patient  drink  no  less  than 
twelve  pints  of  luke-warm  honey- 
water,  in  24  hours,for  3  days  succes- 
sively ;  and  to  administer  frequent 
clysters  of  the  same  hquid.  By  this 
simple  treatment,  he  obser\'es,  all 
those  painfvil  and  dangerous  symp- 
toms, which  sometimes  afliict  the 
viftims  of  this  poison  through  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  have  been 
efteftually  obviated.  On  the  con- 
trary, M.Navier,  a  reputed  French 
writer,  on  the  effefts  of  arsenic 
and  its  antidotes,  recommends  the 
method  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  in  propositions  I.  and  II. ;  af- 
ter which,  he  insinuates  the  pro- 
priety of  re-commencing  a  milk- 
diet,  and  enjoins  the  patient  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  all  acid  sub- 
stances, or  liquors.  In  this  opi- 
nion he  is  likewise  supported  by 
Dr.  Hahnemann,  who  cautions 
the  convalescent  to  be  very  atten- 
tive to  his  evacuations  by  stool  \ 
which,  so  long  as  he  is  subje6t  to 
griping  pain,  and  stri6lures  in  the 
abdomen,  constantly  require  to  be 
aided  by  the  mildest  purgatives. 
Beside  these,  he  may  driniv  decoc- 
tions of  the  Lichen  islandicus,  of  the 
root  called  Polygala  senega,  or  of 
quassia-wood,  which  last  is,  of  all 
other   corroborant  and  astringent 
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remedies,   tlie  least   heating,    and 
conseqviently  the  most  proper. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  tlie  bad 
consequences  resulting  from  this 
malignant  poison,  the  patient  may 
witli  advantage  resort  to  the  warm  • 
mineral,  sulphureous  waters,  which 
he  sliould  not  onl)'  drink  plentifully, 
but  likewise  batlie  in  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  vapour.  If 
such  iiatural  waters  cannot  be  ea- 
sily procured,  tliey  may  be  artifi- 
cially substituted  by  medical  men, 
who  are,  in  general,  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  their  component 
parts,  as  avcII  as  tlie  manner  of 
preparing  them.  By  tb.eir  proper 
use^  the  unfortunate  invalid  may 
at  length  recover  from  that  tremu- 
lating  affeftion  of  the  limbs,  re- 
laxation, paralysis,  convulsions, 
and  other  distressing  complaints, 
which  tiie  improvident  swallowing 
of  arsenic  usually  produces. 

From  a  multiplicity  of  instances 
related  by  Vv'epfer,  Heer,  Zitt- 
MAN,  Ebell,  and  other  writers, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that 
in  our  daily  viduals,  as  well  as  by 
the  use  of  glazed  vessels,  consider- 
able portions  of  lead  and  arsenic 
are  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
mixed  with  solid  food ;  though  un- 
attended with  danger  or  inconve- 
nience, except  that  of  vomiting. 
Sometimes,  however,  where  the 
digestive  organs  are  in  a  languid 
state,  the  poison  may  lolge  in  the 
cellular  membranes  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  for  several  days 
or  weeks,  before  it  be  evacuated. 
In  such  cases,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence will  be  a  slow  hectic  fe- 
ver, for  which  the  physician,  who 
is  generally  consulted  in  tlie  secon- 
dary  stage  of  the  disease,  can  as- 
sign no  cause. 

Lastly,  we  shall  briefly  mention, 
by  what   means  and   processes  it 

may. 
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rnav,  after  death,  be  discovered, 
whether  a  person  have  died  from 
the  poison  of  arsenic,  though  this 
knowledge  properly  belongs  to  the 
department  of  medical  police  or 
jurisprudence. 

1 .  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  should  be  taken  out, 
and  washed  in  water.  If  any 
powder  be  contained  therein,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  separate  ;  and 
if  this  be  arsenic,  it  will  fall  to  the 
bottom. 

2.  Place  the  separated  powder 
on  a  red  hot  iron ;  and,  if  it  eva- 
porate in  a  thick  white  vapour, 
without  melting,  there  is  reason 
to  conclude  tliat  it  is  arsenic : — 
tills  eftetl  will  take  place  with  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  grain. 

3.  If  this  powder  be  mi\ed 
with  charcoal,  and  emit  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  garlic,  w'e  may 
also  infer  tliat  it  is  arsenic. 

4.  The  most  convincing  test  of 
its  nature  is  the  following :  in- 
close the  mixed  powder  with  tlie 
charcoal,  between  two  small  po- 
lished plates  of  copper  (or  between 
two  perfe6lly  smooth  halfpenny- 
pieces),  the  edges  of  which  rnust 
be  cemented  with  a  lute  made  of 
two  parts  of  tine  sand,  and  one  of 
pipe-clay.  Fasten  the  plates  with 
a  thin  wire^  and  expose  the  whole 
to  a  red  heat :  thus  the  arsenical 
powder  will  be  metallized  ;  and, 
penetrating  tlie  copper,  a  blackish 
skin  will  first  aj'pearujxjn  it,  which 
being  rubb.  d  oft",  the  parts  touched 
by  die  arsenical  vapour  will  acquire 
a  whiiish  or  leaden  colour. 

As  tliis  deleterious  concrete  fre-. 
qucntly  enters  metallic  composi- 
tions, especially  those  of  copper 
and  tin,  it  were  much  to  be  wished, 
that  such  compound  metals  could 
for  ever  be  banished,  at  least  from 
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our  kitcheai.s. — See  Copper,  Lkai>, 
rEWTER,  and  Tin. 

ART,  as  defined  by  Loi'd  Bacon, 
is  a  proper  dispa^al  of  natural  ob- 
jefts,  by  hu^nan  thought  and  expe- 
rience ;  so  as  to  answer  the  several 
purposes  of  mankind ;  in  wbicl^ 
sense  the  word  Art  stands  opposed 
to  Nature :  it  is  also  used  for  a 
system  of  rules,  serving  to  facilitate 
tlie  performance  of  certain  a6tioQs, 
and  is  than  o^jposed  to  Science,  or 
a  system  of  tlieoretical  principles. 

Arts  are  generally  divided  intp 
useful  or  mechanic,  liberal  or  polite. 
The  former  consist  of  those  in 
which  mjuiual  labour  has  a  greater 
share  than  intelleAual  exertion ; 
and  by  which  we  are  provided  witlx 
tlie  necessaries  of  life  ;  whence 
they  are  denominated  trades,  as 
baking,  brewing,  carpentry,  &c. 
The  latter  are  such  as  depend  on 
the  application  of  mental  abilities, 
and  the  active  powers  of  a  fertile 
imagination.  Of  this  nature  are, 
poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the 
h're. 

As  a  considerable  degree  of  art 
is  exerted  in  preparing  food,  maijij- 
faftiuing  clothes,  and  ereciling  lia- 
bitatioas,  we  may  consider  mar^y 
of  the  useful  arts  to  be  nearly  coeval 
with  tlie  human  race. 

In  every  country  where  the 
people  are  barbarous  and  illiterate, 
their  progress,  hi  this  respetSt,  is 
extremely  slow. 

The  exertion  of  a  national  spirijt, 
upon  any  particular  art,  excites  ac- 
tivity in  the  prosecution  of  otiiers. 
By  incessant  application,  the  Ro- 
mans excelled  in  the  art  of  war ; 
and,  having  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, acquired  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, their  natural  genius  and  ta- 
lents were  roused,  and  many  of 
tliose  who  distinguished  Lheinselves 
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In  the  Roman  State,  became  au- 
thors. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  and 

sciences  towards  perfection,  is  also 
greatly  promoted  by  emulation. 
Mathematics,  for  instance,  appear 
to  be  on  tlie  decline  in  Europe ; 
for,  since  the  immortal  Newton 
has  far  surpassed  all  the  ancients, 
there  appears  to  be  little  hope  for 
the  moderns,  either  of  excelling, 
or  equalhng,  his  creative  genius. 

In  countries  thinly  inliabited,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  per- 
son exercising  several  professions, 
and  this  is  produ6tive,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  good  effe&s.  Various 
operations  being  carried  on  by  the 
same  individual,  his  mind  becomes 
invigorated,  because  a  combination 
of  talents  is  required  to  perfomi 
tlie  task  J  but,  when  tlie  mental 
powers  are  restricted  to  a  single 
obje6t,  all  thought  and  invention 
are  excluded,  and  tlie  operator  is, 
in  a  manner,  converted  into  a  dull 
and  inanimate  machine. 

From  the  useful,  naturally  re- 
sulted the  cultivation  of  the  liberal 
aits.  Persons  v/ho  enjoyed  every 
convenience  from  the  former,  turn- 
ed tlieir  attention  towards  the  lat- 
ter :  hence  arose  Sculpture,  Statu- 
aiy.  Painting,  Literary  composi- 
-tion,  &c. 

The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Rome,  is  ascribed,  by  Petronius 
Akbiter,  to  a  cause  which  vdti- 
mateiy  proves  the  destrii6tion  of 
mankind,  wherever  it  prevails — 
such  is  (ypulence,  with  its  never- 
failing  concomitants,  avarice  and 
luxury.  It  has  therefore  been  just- 
ly remarked,  by  acute  observers, 
tiiat  during  the  rise  and  progress  of 
empires,  tlie  military  arts  chiefly 
flourish  J  when  arrived  at  tlieir 
height,  the  liberal  arts  j  and  when 
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In  a  declining  state,  the  arts  of 
luxury. 

The  fine  arts  are  only  relished 
by  persons  of  taste,  who  can  spard 
large  sums  for  supporting  tliera : 
thus  it  will  be  found,  that  they  sel- 
dom, or  never,  flourish  in  coun- 
tries where  they  do  not  obtain  tlie 
liberal  patronage  of  the  sovereign, 
or  men  in  power.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  useful  arts  are  always 
encouraged  in  every  well  regulated 
State,  In  short,  the  unexampled 
success  of  both,  in  this  compara- 
tively happy  island,  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  the  san6lion  and  mu- 
nificence which  men  of  talents  and 
genius  (whetlier  natives  or  foreign- 
ers) unitbrmly  experience  from  our 
gracious  Sovereign,  as  well  as  from 
the  nobility,  ahiiost  without  excep- 
tion. No  nadon  can  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  connoisseurs  and 
patrons,  in  the  wealtliy  classes  of 
society,  than  the  British. 

When  a  people  are  once  roused 
from  their  indolence  and  letliargy, 
by  whatever  fortunate  event  or 
change  of  circumstances,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  is  generally  rapid. 
Prosperity,  contrasted  with  fonnejr 
penuiy,  creates  in  tlie  mind  a  spring 
which  is  vigorously  exerted  in  new 
pursuits.  The  Athenians,  while 
under  tlie  tyranny  of  Pisistratus, 
made  but  a  mean  appearance ;  but, 
on  regaining  tlieir  independence, 
were  converted  into  heroes.  Tliis 
prosperity  produced  its  usual  ef- 
fects, and  Athens  became  tlie  cliief 
tlieatre  of  the  arts  and  sciences. — • 
The  Corsicans,  when  engaged  in  a 
perilous  war  for  the  defence  of  their 
liberties,  displayed  a  vigorous  na- 
tional spirit :  they  founded  an  uni- 
versity, a  public  librar)--,  and  a  pub- 
lic bank. — ^I'he  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  tiie  Academy  of  Sci- 
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ences  in  Paris,  xvere  both  insti- 
tuted after  civil  wars,  which  had 
animated  the  people,  and  excited 
their  a6\ivity  and  emnlation, 

Drmocritus  maintained,  that 
men  were  indebted  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  arts  to  brutes ;  that  the 
spider  taught  them  trearing ;  the 
swallow,  l/nlding;  the  nightingale, 
music,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  various  particular  arts, 
as  those  of  Memory,  Swimming, 
Decithrrikg,  &.C,  of  which  we 
propose  to  treat  in  their  respeftive 
placei^, 

Artev-isia  aisinthiun?,   L.     See 

Mug  WORT. 

ARTERY,  or  a  pulsating  blood- 
vessel, is  a  cylindrical  canal,  con- 
veying the  blood  immediately  from 
the  heart  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
body.  On  examining  the  struftnre 
of  the  largest  of  these  vessels,  such 
as  the  aorta,  and  the  pulmonary 
arter}',  it  may  be  distintlly  seen, 
that  each  is  composed  of  three 
coats  ;  namely,  1.  The  external 
coat,  which  is  of  a  cellular  texture, 
loose  on  the  outside,  but  growing 
progressively  tinner  towards  the 
inner  pait ;  2.  A  fibrous  spiral,  or 
rather  circular  membrane,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  of  which 
tliere  are  several  strata,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  artery  j  3.  The 
innermost  coat,  or  a  tliin,  extreme- 
ly smooth  and  transparent  mem- 
brane, keeping  the  blood  in  its 
canal,  vhich  othenvise,  upon  tlie 
dilatation  of  an  artery,  \vould  easily 
separate  the  spiral  fibres  frum  each 
other. 

From  the  trunk  of  every  artery- 
there  arise  bi'anchesj  from  these 
again  extend  ramifications  of  blood- 
vessels, which  become  progressively 
smaller,  so  that  their  distribution 
may  be  traced  by  the  microscope, 
in  more  than  twenty  different  divi' 
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sions.  nay,  to  an  almost  infinite 
number.  Tiie  arttries,  howeve*, 
do  not,  as  has  be^n  enoneously 
asserted  by  several  anatomical 
writers,  become  narrower,  and  as- 
sume a  conic  form  in  tlieir  continu- 
ed progiesf< ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seejii  Uniformly  to  remain  ci/lin- 
drical,  insomuch  that,  in  their 
ramifications,  a  smaller  cylinder 
always  arises  from  a  larger  one, 
and  where  tlie  former  proceeds 
from  the  latter,  it  generally  pre- 
sents a  slight  swelling  at  this  vas- 
cular joint,  if  this  expression  be  ' 
admissible.  The  aggregate  diame- 
ter of  all  the  branches  of  one  trunk 
is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  tlie 
trunk  itself;  an  observation  wliich 
also  applies  to  the  veins. 

On  account  of  their  thicker 
membranes,  the  arteries  possess  a 
greater  degree  of  elasticity  than 
tlie  veins  ;  though  the  latter  are 
more  capable  of  resisting  tlie  me- 
chanical force  of  tlie  blood,  and 
are  less  liable  to  rupture.  It  far- 
ther deserves  to  be  reraari  ed,  tliat, 
w^ith  tlie  increase  of  years,  tlic 
coats  of  the  arteries  acquire  firm- 
ness, while  those  of  the  veins  be- 
come weaker.  This,  in  some  mea- 
sure, accounts  for  the  circumstance 
tliat  persons,  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  thirty-five,  ai*e  more 
liable  to  phtliisical  and  otlier  com- 
plaints, which  depend  ciuefiy  on 
an  increased  attion  of  the  arterial 
S)'stem ;  because,  after  tiiat  period, 
tlie  arteries  already  possess  suffi- 
cient vigour  and  fiminess,  to  over- 
come the  additional  impetus  of  the 
circulation.  Hence,  too,  we  may 
comprehend  why  stiienic  or  in- 
flammatory diseases  seldom  occur 
at  certain  stages  of  life,  when  the 
whole  system  possesses  tliat  degree 
of  re-adion,  wliich  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  due  equilibrium  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  animal  and  vitaV  func- 
tions, as  well  as  to  resist  tlie  occa- 
sional impressions  made  on  the 
body,  by  sndden  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold,  moist  and  dry  air. 

All  the  arteries  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  the  ventricles  of  tlie 
heart;  namely,  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery from  the  right,  and  the  aorta 
from  the  left ;  of  which  two  tlie 
rest  are  branches.  They  terminate 
in  veins,  exiialing  vessels,  or  anas- 
tomose w  ilh  one  anotlier,  that  is, 
unite  by  inosculation.  It  is  as- 
serted by  physiologists,  that  the 
circulation  of  tlie  blood,  its  heat, 
red  colour,  fluidity,  assimilation  of 
food,  8fc.  the  conversion  of  fixed 
into  vo^tile  salts,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  different  secre- 
tions, such  as  bile,  tirine,  saliva, 
kc.  all  must  be  attributed  to  the 
contra6tile  power  of  the  arteries 
and  the  heart. — See  Assimulati- 
ON,  Bile,  Blood,  Chyle,  Sa- 
liva, Urine,  &c. 

It  is  farther  worthy  of  notice, 
tliat  an  injury  received  by  a  ver/ 
considerable  vein,-  is  not  nearly  so 
dangerous  as  that  of  a  small  arteiy, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
heart. — (See  Bleeding,  or  He- 
morrhage); and  that  single  arteries 
sometimes  become  Gssifit-d,  or  ac- 
quire a  cartilaginous  and  bony  con- 
sistence. In  liie  larger  ones,  tliis 
phenomenon  rareiy  occure :  yet  a 
veiy  remarkable  instance  of  an  os- 
sitication  of  the  aorta  is  recorded 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Zimmerman, 
the  author  of  tlie  classical  treatises 
*■'  0«  Solitude,"  and  "  0}i  Nati- 
onal Pride"  in  his  excellent  work 
"  Oa  Experience  in  Phytic  ;"  which 
deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  by 
every  medical  and  phiUwophical 
iiKjuirer.  Such  preternatural  pro- 
duction of  boxic  ii>  attributed  to  an 
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abundance  of  earthy  particles, 
which  are,  perhaps,  generated  by 
a  too  liberal  use  of  tart  wines, 
veal,  potatoes,  cheese,  and  all 
food  that  is  hard  and  difficult  of 
digestion.  Fortunately,  however, 
this  fatal  conversion  of  membrane- 
ous substance  takes  place  only  at 
an  advanced  age ;  but  then  it  af- 
fords little  or  lib  hope  of  prolong- 
ing the  patient's  life. — See  Heart, 
Pulse,  Veins. 

Arthritis.     See  Gout. 

AFxTICHOKE,  or  the  Cynara, 
L.  though  an  exotic,  is  a  plant 
well  known  and  much  cultivated 
in  this  country.  There  are  four 
species,  but  only  two  are  reared 
for  use,  viz.  the  s'colymus,  or  gar- 
den artichoke,  and  the  cardunciilus', 
or  cardoon,  both  of  which  are  pro- 
pagated by  slips,  or  suckers,  aris- 
ing in  spring,  from  the  roots  of 
the  old  plants.  The  slips  should 
be  taken  from  good  plants  in 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  set  in  an  open  quarter  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  in  rows  at  the 
distance  of  five  feet  from  each 
other.  By  this  process,  artichokes 
may  be  produced  in  the  autumn  of 
tlie  same  year.  The  size  of  their 
fruit  will  gradually  diminish,  after 
tlie  third  or  fourth  year,  though 
die  roots  continue  sound  for  seve- 
ral seasons.  The  cardoon,  which 
is  a  hardy  plant,  may  be  propagat- 
ed by  seeds  soAvn  in  March.  As 
tliese  plants  are  very  large,  they 
ought  to  be  placed  at  the  distance 
of  several  feet  from  each  other ; 
and  thus  crops  of  spinach,  endive, 
cabbage,  or  brocoli,  may  be  raised 
between  the  rows.  About  Mi- 
chaelmas, the  cardoons  generally 
attain  to  a  considerable  size ;  the 
lea\  es  of  each  plant  should  then 
be  tied,  that  they  may  be  hoed,  for 
the  purpose  of  blanching  j   which 
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will  require  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Thas  the  plants  will  be  tit  for  use 
in  November  or  December,  and 
continue  Uie  whole  winter. 

Artichokes  flourish  best  in  a  rich 
and  moist  soil ;  but  if  it  be  too 
"wet,  the  roots  are  apt  to  decay  in 
severe  frosts.  They  have  been 
used  with  advantage  in  the  making 
of  soda ;  and  tlie  leaves  of  the 
scolymus,  prepared  with  bismuth, 
impart  to  wool  a  fine  and  jjernia- 
nent  gold  colour. 

ARTICHOKE,  the  Jerusalem, 
Is  a  plant  of  tiie  sonic  genus  as  tlie 
8un-fl()wer.  It  produces  bulbs  at 
its  roots,  has  been  long  cultivated 
in  gardens,  as  an  esculent  vegetable, 
and,  except  tliat  it  is  watery  and 
of  a  softer  consistence,  in  many 
respefts  resembles  the  ^wtatoe,  but 
is  not  in  such  general  esteem. 
Tliis  root,  however,  is  much  va- 
lued for  feeding  hogs  and  store- 
pigs.  Mr.  Petkrs,  the  author  of 
*'  IVinter  Riches"  publinhed  in  the 
year  1772,  asserts,  that  from  one 
acre  of  ground,  he  obtained  be- 
tween 8e\  enty  and  eighty  tons  of 
this  root.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
•even  acres  will  yield  tliree  hun- 
dredand  ninety-six  tons,  which  will 
keep  one  hundred  swine  for  six 
months,  allowing  each  head  fifty- 
six  pounds  per  day,  at  an  advance 
of  value  from  ten  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings, especially  if  they  be  boiled 
widi  sweet  hog- wash. 

When  these  roots  are  given  to 
torses,  tliey  should  be  washed,  cut, 
and  ground  in  an  apple-mill :  tlae 
proportion  given  at  each  time  is 
eight  pounds,  with  two  ounces  of 
salt,  and  a  bite  of  hay,  thrice  daily. 

Another  celebrated  cultivator 
foiuid  the  produce  of  this  root  to 
be  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels  Winchester  measure,  per 
9KXCf  without  any  dung.     Its  chief 
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rccomniendations  are,  the  certainty 
of  a  cropi  its  flourishing  almost 
upon  any  soil ;  not  requiring  ma» 
nurc,  and  being  proof  against  the 
severest  frosts. — ^Tlie  culture  is  th* 
same  as  that  of  potatoes. 
_  ARTICULATION,  in  language, 
is  the  division  of  sounds  into  dis- 
tin6t  syllables}  and  consists  in  giv- 
ing every  letter  its  due  proportion 
of  sound,  so  t!\at  tiie  hearer  may 
perceive  and  determine  their  num- 
ber without  duiiculty  ;  -while  he  i$ 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  respetStive 
letters  in  every  syllable. 

The  late  Mr. Thomas  Sheridan, 
however,  has  endeavoured  to  prove, 
in  his  "  Course  of  LcSiures  on  Elo- 
ciitmi,"  published  about  the  year 
1762,  that  the  English  language  is 
by  no  means  calculated  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  reading  aloud  to 
others.  This  strong-headed  gram- 
marian maintains,  that  as  our  ivrit- 
ten  language  has  no  visible  mark$ 
of  articles,  it  is  defective  in  the 
most  important  requisites  to  a  just 
delivery  of  speech. 

Ajiisi  delivery,  we  are  told,  con- 
gists  in  a  distinft  articulation  ojf 
w^ords  pronounced  in  proper  tones, 
suitably  varied  to  the  sense  and 
emotions  of  the  mindj  wdtli  due 
observation  of  accent ;  of  emphasis, 
m  its  several  gradations ;  of  rests 
or  pauses  of  the  voice,  in  proper 
places,  and  well-measured  degreet 
of  time  ;  and  the  whole  accompa- 
nied with  expressive  looks,  and 
significant  gestures.  Of  these  es- 
sential chara6ters,  two  only  are  at 
all  regarded  iu  the  art  of  wTiting  : 
namely,  articulate  sounds,  or  words, 
which  are  marked  by  letters ;  and 
stops,  or  pauses  of  the  voice,  which 
are  denoted  by  little  figures  or  tittles. 

But  with  resped  to  the  otlier  ar- 
ticles, of  tones,  accent,  emphasis, 
and  gesture,  there  are  no  visible 
marks 
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*iafks  to  guide  the  reader :  these, 
it  must  be  allowed,  are  tlie  sources 
of  all  that  is  pleasurable  or  forcible 
in  delivery;  and  contain  in  them 
all  the  powers  of  impressing  the 
mind,  captivating  the  fancy,  rous- 
ing tlie  passions,  and  delighting  the 
car  :  and  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
according  to  our  author,  that  tie 
articles  most  essential  to  a  good  de- 
liver}'-, have  been  entirely  negleded 
in  the  graphic  ait. 

Of  the  mimerous  instances  of 
imperfe<3:,  or  vitiated  articulation, 
acc5rding  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  there 
is  not  one  in  a  thousand  which 
arises  from  aiiy  natuiai  defeat  or 
impediment. 

"  To  cure  any  imperfeftion  in 
Speech,  arising  originally  from  too 
quick  an  utterance,  tlie  most  etfec- 
tual  metlM)d  will  be  (Mr.  Shf.ri- 
DAN  says),  to  set  apait  an  hour 
every  morning,  to  be  employed  in 
the  prattice  of  reading  aloud,  in  a 
very  slow  maimer.  This  should  be 
done  in  the  hearing  of  a  friend,  or 
some  person  whose  office  it  should 
be  to  remind  the  reader,  if  at  any 
time  he  should  perceive  him  mend- 
ing his  pace,  and  falling  into  his 
habit  of  a  quick  utterance.  Let  him 
sound  all  his  syllables  full,  and  have 
that  point  only  in  view,  without  re- 
ference to  the  sense  of  tlie  words ; 
for,  if  he  is  attentive  to  that,  he  will 
unwarily  fall  into  Iiis  old  habit :"  on 
which  account,  that  he  may  not  be 
tinder  any  temptation  of  that  sort, 
Mr.  Sheridan'  would  have  him, 
for  some  time,  read  the  words  of  a 
vocabulary,  in  the  alphabetical  or- 
der. In  tliis  way,  he  will  soon 
find  out  what  letters  anrl  syllables 
he  is  apt  to  .sound  too  faintly,  and 
slur  over.  Let  liim  make  a  list  of 
tho-se  words,  and  be  sure  to  pro- 
no. ^  re  tliem  over  distindly,  every 
nioniing,    before  he    proceeds  to 
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others.  Let  him  accustom  himself 
also,  wlien  alone,  to  speak  his 
thoughts  aloud,  in  the  same  slow 
manner,  and  with  the  same  view. 
Otherwise,  though  he  may  get  a 
habit  of  reading  more  slowly,  he, 
will  fall  into  his  usual  manner  in 
discourse  :  and  this  habit  of  speak- 
ing aloud,  when  alone,  will  not 
only  bring  him  to  a  more  distin6t 
utterance,  but  produce  a  facility  of 
expression,  in  which  silent  thinkers 
are  generally  defetStlve. — See  the 
articles  Lakguage,  Reading, 
Speech. 

ARTIFICER  is  a  person  em- 
ployed in  manufa6tiiring  any  kind 
of  goods  or  wares,  such  as  those  of 
iron,  brass,  wool,  &:c.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  smiths,  braziers,  and 
weavers.  They  are  distinguished 
from  artists,  by  exercising  profes- 
sions \vhicli  require  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  taste  and  genius  j  on 
which  accomit  tliey  might  more 
properly  be  called  artisans. 

By  the  English  laws,  artificers 
in  wool,  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  other 
metal,  leaving  the  kingdom,  and 
departing  to  a  foreign  country,  Avitli- 
out  license,  are  liable  to  be  impri- 
soned for  three  montlis,  and  fined 
in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Those  who  go  abroad, 
and  do  not  return  on  receiving  no- 
tice from  our  Ambassadors,  are 
disabled  from  holding  land  by  de- 
scent or  devise ;  from  receiving 
any  legacy,  &:c.  and  are  deemed 
aliens.  A  penalty  is  also  inflicted 
on  those  wlio  seduce  artificers  to 
quit  their  native  soil. 

The  author  of  an  excellent  trea- 
tise "  On  the  Laws  and  Policy  of 
England,"  published  in  1765,  on 
considering  the  effefts  whicii  plenty 
and  scarcit)'  of  provisions  have  on 
our  manufafttirers,  justly  observes, 
tiiat  yv^  should  endeavour  to  rcn- 
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der  the  expence  of  living  cheaper 
than  it  is  ahroacJ,  in  order  to  reduce 
tlie  price  of  labour,  which  will  en- 
able us  to  offer  our  merchandizes 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  consequent- 
ly obtain  a  preference  at  all  the  fo- 
reign markets  :  for  (is  plenty  or 
scarcihi  will  determine  the  price  «/ 
provisions,  so  tlie  price  of  provi- 
sions will  in  general  regulate  the 
price  oj' labour  ;  and  this  again  will 
influence  the  price  of  all  commo- 
dities and  produdious.  Hence  he 
asserts,  that  it  will  avail  but  little, 
to  impose  penalties  on  those  who 
raise  the  price  of  provisions,  unless 
tile  same  be  also  inflicted  on  such 
persons  as  combine  tp  raise  the 
price  of  labour ;  that  a  ge)ieral  li- 
:berty  granted  to  pro4uce  our  ne- 
cessary provisions,  will  procure  us 
a  general  plenty  for  sale  ;  that  a 
general  indulgence  allowed  to  sale, 
will  reduce  tliem  to  a  general 
cheapness;  that  o. general  cheapness 
will  enable  our  poor  to  workjn 
every  occupation  upon  more  mo- 
derate terms — an  expedient  tlie 
■most  necessary  in  this  country  ; 
because,  as  Englishmen  will  not 
submit  to  that  coarse  fare  to  which 
some  of  our  neighbours  are  accus- 
tomed, a  redu(!:tion  of  tlie  price  of 
provisions  is  the  only  metliod  we 
..can  resort  to,  for  an  abatement  in 
■  the  price  of  labour. 
.  These  remarks  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  tlie  present  times,  when 
every  description  of  artisans  are 
combining  to  raise  the  price  pf  dieir 
r  labour  ;  t|ie  natural  consequence  pf 
which  is,  that  an  almost  entire 
stagnation  has  taken  place  in  many 
'  of  the  principal  trades  exercised  in 
the  metropolis.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  enter  on  an  investigation 
.  of  the  justness  of  those  claims  made 
by  tlie  different  journeymen.  In 
.  {»oine  nqanioia^ures  and  cradPSj  the 
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law  has  limited  their  demands  ;  m 
others,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  justice}  butj 
as  the  latter  is  both  an  expensive 
and  tedious  experiment,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
necessary  information,  the  evil  fre- 
quently remains  without  redress. 

Under  the  ancient  regime  of 
France,  die  magistrates  had  the 
power  of  deciding  all  disputes  be- 
tween masters  and  journeymen^ 
without  the  interference  of  a  soli- 
citor or  cou;isel :  this  measure, 
though  apparently  despotic,  was  at*- 
tended  'vvitli  the  best  effefts,  inas- 
much as  the  public  was  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  conspiracy  of 
a  few  individuals. 

ARTIST  is  an  appellation  giveu 
to  a  person  skilled  in  some  parlicur 
lar  art,  such  as  tliat  cif  watch-makr 
ing,  engraving,  &c. 

Evelyn  infonns  us,  tliat  a  pri^ 
vilege  is  granted  to  artists  at  Vi- 
cenza,  similar  to  tlie  benefit  of 
clergy  in  England ;  by  virtue  qf 
which,  criminals  adjudged  to  death 
are  pardoned,  if  they  can  prove 
themselves  tlie  most  excellent  and 
consummate  workmen  in  any  art. 

ArtocarpHs.     See  Bread-Tree. 

Arum.     See  Wake  Robin. 

Arundo.     See  Reed. 

ARVENUSLY,  or  Pinus  Cevi- 
Ira,  L.  is  a  species,  of  pine,  which 
is  principally  found  in  Siberia, 
and  on  the  Alpine  mountains.  Its 
branches  resemble  diose  of  tlie 
pitch-tree,  which  is  commonly  call- 
ed fvpruce-rir.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
striated  form,  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  the  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  contain- 
ing kernels  covered  with  a  brown 
skin,  which,  m  hen  peeled,  are  as 
large  as  a  common  pea,  white  and 
soft  as  a  blanched  almond,  and  of 
gn  agreeable  taste. 

The 


Tlie  an'cmisly  is  applied  to  va- 
rions  purposes  of  useful  and  do- 
mestic economy.  Its  planks  atJord 
excellent  wainscoting,  flooring,  and 
other  materials  for  joiners  ;  are  of 
a  finer  grain,  more  beautifully  va- 
riegated, and  of  a  moie  agreeable 
smell,  than  deal.  I'lie  white  wood 
has  a  very  pleasant  fragrance  ;  and 
when  made  into  shelves,  is  said  to 
possess  the  remarkable  property  of 
keeping  away  moths  and  other  in- 
sects. It  also  furnishes  excellent 
fuel  for  stoves,  ovens  and  kilns ; 
but  is  dangerous  when  used  in 
grates,  being  liable  (o  splinter,  and 
throw  out  sparks  to  a  considerable 
distance.  From  the  resinous  parts 
Qt'  this  tree,  is  distilled  a  fragrant 
oil,  resembling  in  taste  and  flavour 
that  of  juniper,  and  possessing  the 
same  properties.  An  expressed  oil 
is  also  obtained  from  the  fruit, 
which,  on  account  of  its  balsamic 
nature,  has  been  recommended  in 
consumptive  cases ;  and  tlie  kcr- 
liela  are  employed  by  the  Swiss, 
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as  a"  substitute  for  niushrooms,  la 
ragouts,  and  sometimes  foim  a  pait 
of  their  dessert*. 

The  arvenusly  is  of  a  healtljy 
and  vigorous  nature,  and  will  bear  , 
removing,  \vhen  young,  even  in  dry  ' 
and  warm  weather.      It  likewise 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  . 
most    mountainous     and     coldest 
parts. of  the  Brian^otmois,  \\'here 
the  natives  call  it  alvicx.     It  bears  : 
some  resemblance  to  the  Canada, 
or  Weynioudi  pine. 

This  tree  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  its  timber  is  lit  for  tlie  choicest 
furniture;  and  from  its  enormous 
height  and  size,  when  full  growu, 
it  would  make  excellent  masts. — - 
As  the  culture  of  this  remarkable 
tree  in  no  respe6f  diticrs  from  the 
otiier  species  of  tlie  Pine,  we  refer 
to  that  article. 

^^''e  have  here  subjoined  a  branch 
of  the  Arvenusly,  of  a  reduced  size, 
to  di'stinguish  it  frou}  otlier  species  i 
of  the  same  genus. 


ASAFCETIDA,  a  gum-resin,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  offensive 
smell.  It  is,  obtained  from  the 
Ferula  asafa'titln,  L,  an  um!)elli- 
fd^rous  plant,  growing  wild  in  Persia ; 


the  root  of  which,  on  cutting  it, 
exudes  a  mIL  y  juice ;  by  evapora- 
tion, it  acquires  tlie  consistence  of 
v/ax,  and  a  yello\\  ish  red  colour. 
We  have  seen  lint*  specimens  of 
1 4  '  tlu% 
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this  plant  in  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Edinburgh ;  and  tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  bear  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate,  in  tlie  open  air  ;  and 
that  it  is  strongly  in^pregnated  with 
its  peculiar  juice. 

Although  this  nauseous  dmg  pos- 
sesses a  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  which 
is  much  stronger,  when  fresh,  the 
Persians  nevertlieless  use  it  as  a 
spice  with  their  food;  so  that  our 
epicurean  imitators  do  not  deserve 
the  credit  of  original  choice. 

Besiie  its  aperient  and  resolvent 
properties,  asafoetida  is  one  of  tlie 
most  valuable  inedicines  in  spasmo- 
dic, flatulent,  hysteric  and  hypo- 
chondriacal complaints,  especially 
when  tliey  arise  from  obstrudions 
of  the  bowels.  But,  as  it  is  of  a 
heating  nature,  it  increases  tlie  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  employed  ei- 
ther in  violent  fevers,  or  in  consti- 
^tions  liable  to  hemorrhages.  On 
the  contrary,  where  spasms  and 
constipations  have  contributed  to 
weaken  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
the  fiinftions  are  in  a  languid  state, 
it  generally  affords  efFeftual  relU  f : 
as  it  promotes  digestion;  enlivens 
the  animal  spirits;  and,  by  Increas- 
ing the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines, tends  to  open  them  in  per- 
sons of  an  advanced  age.  In  the 
spasmodic,  as  well  as  in  humoral 
asthma,  unattended  with  fever,  it 
is  an  excellent  remedy;  for,  in  the 
former,  it  couaterafls  the  struStuves 
of  the  respiratory  organs ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  greatly  facilitates  expec- 
toration. The  hooping-cough  has 
been  cured,  and  worms  have  fre- 
quently bten  expelled,  by  the  con- 
joined administration  of  asafoetida, 
both  by  the  mouth,  and  in  thefonn 
of  clysters.    When  given  with  the 

•  It  is  extremely  scarce.    Rav  observes,  in  his  Latin  History  of  British  Plants,  p.  207, 
thu,  be  io\iad  it  in  some  woods  in  Lancashire. 
•  grains. 
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last  mentioned  intention,  it  is  vcrf 
usefully  combined  with  jalap ;  by 
the  assistance  of  which,  it  possesses 
uncommon  powers  over  the  tape" 
worm,  especially  in  adults.  Thus, 
according  to  C.  J.  Mellin,  an  el- 
derly lady  was  relieved  of  a  for- 
midable  tape-worm,  together  M^ith 
a  cor.'siderable  porion  ot  coagulated 
and  viscid  matter,  resembling  a 
fishing-net,  after  making  use  of 
the  following  pills  :  Take  asafoeti- 
da, half  an  ounce,  powder  of  jalap 
two  drachms  ;  let  tliem  be  mixed 
witli  any  syrup,  to  a  prc^>er  consist- 
ence for  making  sixty  pills  :  tvi'o  of 
these  are  to  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  at  first ;  but  gra- 
dually increased  to  fom'  or  five,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances, 

ASARABACCA,  in  botany,  the 
Asannn  Europoeum ,  li,  is  an  Eng- 
lish, though  rare  *  plant,  growing 
in  the  northern  woody  parts  of  this 
island.  A  good  representation  of 
it  is  given  in  Dr.  Woodville'« 
Med.  Bot.  PI.  86.  It  produces 
large  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  dusky 
purple  colottr,  and  bloisoms  in  the 
beginning  of  May, 

As  a  medicine,  tlie  different 
properties  of  this  plant  render  it  an 
object  of  attention:  hence  Lin- 
N.i;us  proposed  it  as  a  substitute  for 
ipecacuanha ;  and,  according  to 
Dr.  CuLLEN,  "  the  root,  dried  only 
so  much  as  to  be  powdered,  proves 
in  a  moderate  dose  a  gentle  eme- 
tic." But  as  the  internal  use  of  the 
asarabacca  is  precarious,  the  I>on- 
don  College  have  justly  rejeded 
tlie  root,  and  dhected  the  leaves 
only  to  be  employed  as  an  errhiue, 
or  sneezing  powder,  with  the  addir 
tion  of  one  half  of  dried  lavender- 
flowers.  Thus  carefliUy  prepared, 
and  snuffed  in  small  doses  of  a  few 
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^ains,  several  successive  evenings, 
Dr.WooDviLLE  says,  "it produces 
a  pretty  large  watery  discharge, 
which  sometimes  continues  several 
days  together  J  and  by  vs'hich,  head- 
ach,  tootli-ach,  opthalmia  or  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
some  paralytic  and  soporific  com- 
plaints, have  been  efFectaally  re- 
lieved." That  such  is  the  efted  of 
this  powder,  we  have  frequently 
observed  from  experience,  though 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
its  aftion  extends  to  palsy,  as  it 
more  particularly  affefts  the  salival 
glands,  which  is  obvious  from  the 
copious  spitting  it  generally  occa- 
sions, after  being  used  for  a  few 
evenings. 

In  tarriery,  the  powdered  root 
of  this  plant  is  given  mixed  with 
bran,  to  horses  troxibled  with  the 
Jaraj,  or  leprosy,  in  doses  from 
one  to  two  ounces ; — as  likewise  for 
Worms  in  either  iiorses  or  sheep. 

Dyers  may  also  usefully  employ 
tlie  fresh  leaves  or  roots  of  the  asa- 
rabacca,  for  producing  tirst  an  ap- 
ple-green, and  by  boiling  them  still 
longer,  a  light-brown  colour,  on 
wool  prepared  witli bismuth.  These 
experiments  are  related  by  Dam- 
BouRNEY,  whose  work  we  first 
ijuoted,  p.  19. 

Asarum.     See  Asarabacca. 

ASCARIDES,  in  zoolog>^  be- 
long to  the  order  of  vermes,  and  are 
divided  into  two  species  :  1.  the 
vermiculans,  distinguished  by  a 
transverse  moutli,  and  faint  annular 
rugas,  or  folds.  It  is  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  lengtli,  and  is 
found  in  boggy  places ;  in  tlie  roots 
of  decayed  plants  ;  and  very  fre- 
quently in  the  reftum,  or  straight 
gut,  of  children  and  horses.  2.  The 
lumlrkoides,  which  is  equal  iu 
length  with  the  lumlriats  terrestris, 
f^  common  eartli-woim,  but  wauts 
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the  protuberant  ring  towards  the 
middle  of  the  body,  which  is  ita 
only  distinguishing  mark.  Its  body- 
is  cylindrical,  subulated  at  each 
extremity  J  but  its  tad  is  somewhat 
triangular.  This  is  tlie  worm  which 
is  most  commonly  found  in  human 
intestines,  and  irs  usual  seat  is  the 
rectum.  Tlie  symptoms  are,  an 
uneasiness  and  intolerable  itching 
in  the  anus,  which  generally  take 
place  in  the  evening,  and  some- 
times prevent  sleep.  They  are  of- 
ten attended  with  so  considerable 
a  degree  of  heat,  as  to  produce 
both  an  external  and  internal  swel- 
ling in  that  intestine ;  which,  if 
not  quickly  relieved,  bring  on  a 
tenesmus,  or  a  frequent  inclination 
to  go  to  stool,  accompanied  witli  a 
mucous  dejeftion.  There  are  also 
frequent  griping  pains,  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little- 
above  the  OS  putis ;  if  these  be 
acute,  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
bloody  mucous  discharge,  in  which 
these  worins  are  often  found  alive. 
jMucusj  or  slime,  appears  to  be 
the  proper  nest  of  the  ascarides  : 
in  this  they  live,  are  nourished^ 
and  preserved  unhurt,  though  sur- 
rounded with  many  other  fluids> 
the  immediate  contaft  of  which 
would  to  them  prove  fatal.  Purges, 
by  lessening  this  viscous  matter, 
never  fail  to  relieve  the  patient  j 
for  those  -worms,  which  are  not 
expelled  by  the  increased  vermicu- 
lar motion  of  the  intestines,  for 
want  of  a  proper  quantity,  languish, 
and  at  last  die ;  as  may  be  seen  iu 
those  which  are  taken  out  of  their 
mucus  and  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  *  Such  purges,  tlierefore,  as 
adt  briskly,  and  can  be  conveni- 
ently repeated,  for  instance,  piu^g- 
ing  waters,  and  jalap,  especially 
for  children,  two  grains  of  which 
may  i)e  mixed  with  sugar^and  taken- 

dailj. 
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^aily,  are  the  most  efFedual.  WIie,n 
the  tenesmus,  or  mucous  stools, 
are  urgent  and  distressing,  a  clys- 
ter (if  warm  milk  and  oil  will  atV 
ford  immediate  relief.  The  most 
usf.fij)  purge,  is  cimiabar  and  rhu- 
barb, of  each  half  a  drachm,  which, 
when  taken,  seldom  fail  to  bring 
jiway  a  transpaieat  mucus,  con- 
taining many  of  those  worm«  alive. 
Various  other  remedies  have  been 
employed  in  the  removal  of  this 
troublesome  complaint,  of  which 
quicksilver,  caloniel,  and  powder 
of  tin,  are  the  prlncipa).  The  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica  are  said  to  use 
the  Geoffraea-inermis,  or  cabbage 
|jark,  witli  singular  success.  Dr.^ 
DuGuiD,  a  surgeon  of  tliat  island, 
declares,  tliat  it  is  the  most  safe, 
and  yet  most  powerful,  A'crraifuge 
ever  known,  and  that  it  frequently 
brings  away  as  many  worms  by 
stools,  as  would  fill  a  hat.  He 
owns,  however,  that  it  sometimes 
produces  violent  cffetls,  but  thpse 
take  place  only,  when  it  is  used  in 
the  form  of  a  strong  deco6tipn,  in- 
stead of  small  doses  of  tiie  powr 
der.  Yet  we  cannot,  on  this  oc- 
casion, omit  to  warn  every  affec- 
tionate parent,  against  tampering 
with  such  powerful  remedies  as 
piay  prove  destfu6live  to  their 
children ;  nor  to  trust  to  the  impu- 
dent assertions  of  daring  advertisers 
of  vermifuges. — S,ee  Worms. 

Ascites.     See  Drppsv. 

uhclepias-.  See Swallow-woet. 

ASH,  or  the  FraMuus,  L.  is  a 
genus  of  wliich  there  are  si)^.  species. 
Of  these,  the  most  useful  is  tlie 
common  indigenous  asjh,  or  Fraxi- 
nus  exceLsior,  L.  which  is  well 
known  to  every  rural  economist. 

A  planiation  of  these  trees,  when 
projjerly  managed,  seldom  fails  to 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the 
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owner;  for  the  underwood,  wln'cli 
is  fit  to  be  cut  every  eight  or  ten 
years,  will  produce  a  regular  in- 
come, more  than  adequate  to  de-». 
fray  the  rent  of  tlie  ground,  an4 
Qtlier  charges ;  besides  whicij,  the 
tjunk  or  stock  prest-rved  for  tina- 
ber,  will  be  worrh  forty  or  fifty, 
shillings  and  up\yar(ls,  per  tree.  It, 
flourishes  best  in  groves,  but  grows 
well  in  tlie  rich  soil  of  open  fields : 
it  also  bears  transpbuting  and  lop- 
ping. In  the  north  of  Lanca-.riire, 
tbey  k)p  the  tops  of  these  trees  ii| 
autumn  to  feed  cattle,  A^'hen  thc^ 
grass,  is  on  the  decline, 

The  ash-fvpe  deligfits  in  a  rich, 
light  soil;  it  pttains  its  greatest, 
height  and  perfection  when  at  ai^ 
age  of  froin  forty  to  fiiiy  years. 
Aidiough  it  alio  grows  in  wet  and 
loose  grounds,  yet,  when  reared  in 
these,  its  wood  becomes  \e?,?>  finu 
and  durable.  It  prospers  remarkably 
well  on  a  white  calcareous  soil,, 
and  is  also  frequently  found  in  a 
thriving  state  near  brooks  and  ri- 
vulets. 

planting. — The  Society  fpr  the 
Encouragenient  of  Arts,  ^c.  at 
London,  considered  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  ash  of  so  much  irappitance, 
that,  in  the  year  1770,  they  gave 
a  premium  of  twenty  pounds,  and 
in  1780  their  gold  medal,  to  Mr. 
D.-VY,  of  Friendsbury,  near  Ko- 
Chester,  for  an  account  of  his  suc- 
cessful method  of  rearing  it.  The 
vhole  is  detailed  in  tlie  first  vo- 
lume of  their  Transactions  ;  and  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  Mr.  Day  xa 
enabled  to  plant  one  thousand 
trees  for  two  shillings  :  by  h.s  me- 
thod, fourteen  acres,  tliree  quarters, 
and  thirteen  rod,  out  of  sixteen 
acres,  three  quarters,  and  twenty-, 
seven  rod,  are  planted  at  tlie  diat- 
aiice  of  four  feet,  by  two.     To  fill 

tlii^ 
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tfeis  extent  of  ground,  tliere  are 
required  80^682  plants  :  two  acres 
and  fourteen  rod  are  planted  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet,  by  eight 
inches,  which  takes  up  66,400 
plants.  The  reai-on  for  planting 
twice  as  thick  one  way  as  the 
otlier,  is,  that  in  such  manner 
Uiey  arc  much  easier  to  till.  He 
has  ascertained  by  experience,  tliat 
there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween wild  ash  and  those  which 
are  trained :  hence  he  advises  all 
the  crooked  ones  to  be  rejefted,  and 
particular  attention  to  be  paid  in 
getting  tlie  ash-kjcys.  There  is 
another  advantage  attending  his 
plan,  that  potatoes  may  be  planted 
between  the  rows. 

The  emulation  excited  by  the 
above  and  similar  premiums,  pro- 
duced such  eft'e6ts  as  might  be  ex- 
pedted  to  result  from  so  extensive 
and  honoiirable  a  patronage.  In 
the  year  IJQQ,  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  was  adjudged  to  Lewis 
Majendie,  of  Hediugham  Castle, 
Esq.  and  tlic  silver  medal  to  H. 
fjr.  Faussf.t,  of  Heppington, 
near  Canterbury,  Esq.  The  lirst 
jneutioned  gentleman  planted  on 
seven  acres  and  twenty-one  poles, 
,pf  a  principally  loamy  sojl,  the  sur- 
prizing number  of  nineteen  thou- 
sand U'ees,  of  four  and  live  years 
old,  at  intervals  of  four  feet.  In  a 
subsequent  paper.  Air.  M.  recom- 
mends the  soil  to  be  completely 
trenched,  previous  to  planting. — 
JVlr.  Falsset  intermixed  willow 
with  his  ash,  and  planted  them  at 
the  distance  of  three  feet  gnd  a  half, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  willows 
to  one  ash  ,-  so  that,  on  the  decay 
of  tlie  wiUowSjthe  ash  plants  remaiu 
seven  feet  asunder.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  sketch  of  his  method  :  the 
stars  denote  tlie  ash,  and  the  dots 
.t|ie  ^villow-piants, 
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The  ash,  when  }'Oung,  require* 
constant  cultivation,  for  want  of 
which  it  will  be  stinted  in  its 
grov\th,  and  often  remain  for 
twenty  years  tqgether  witliout 
making  any  progress  ;  it  is  brought 
forward  much  sooner,  when  shel- 
tered by  odier  plants. 

An  improved  method  of  plant- 
ing this  tree,  for  hurdles,  hoops, 
laths,  fencing,  and  Avhat  is  termed 
post  and  billet  for  collieries,  is  de- 
scribed by  a  con'espoudent  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Papers  pubUsh- 
ed  by  tlie  Bath  Society. 

The  leaves  of  the  ash  appear  late 
and  fall  early  :  it  is  therefore  untit 
to  be  planted  for  protettion  or  or* 
nament.  Its  timber  ranks  next  m 
value  to  the  oakj  and  it  ought, 
when  sold,  to  be  measured  to  a 
much  smaller  girth  tlian  either  oak 
or  elm. 

The  w^ood  of  ash  possesses  the 
uncommon  property  of  being  al- 
most uniformly  good,  whetlier  of 
young  or  old  trees.  It  is  hard, 
tough,  and  much  used  in  making 
the  ditferent  implements  of  hus- 
bandry., but  particularly  for  hop- 
poles.  Its  ashes  altord  very  good 
pot-ash  ;  and  the  bark  is  employ- 
ed in  tanning  calf-skins.  Tlie  seeds 
are  acrid  and  bitter,  and  the  leaves 
have  been  used  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  iea.  Poor  people  formerly 
derived  considerable  advantage  by 
colle6ling  them ;  but  we  under- 
stand this  pra<9:ice  has  been  prohi- 
bited, as  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
revenue.  We  may,  however,  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  tlie  leaves  of  the 
ash  are  as  wholesome  as  thbse  of 
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tfie  tea-tree:  the  latter,  like  most 
«ther  evergreens^  is^  of  a  doubtful, 
if  not  pernicious,  quality,  indepen- 
dently of  tlie  circurastanee,  that 
otir  teas-  may  also  partake  of  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  tlie  Chinese, 
to  which  most  of  their  goods  are 
liable. 

In  rural  economy,  It  has  been  as- 
ferted,  that  the  leav^es  of  the  ash 
jmpnrt  a  bad  taste  to  milk;  and  it 
is  therefore  seldom  suttered  to  grow- 
in  dairy  farms.  Tiiose  leaves, 
however,  are  eaten  with  avidity 
by  Itorses,  sheep,  and  goats,  for 
irbich  animals  tliey  are  considei-ed 
ds  good  fodder. 

The  bark  of  tlie  common  ash  is 
<ised  in  dyeing.  It  is  placed  for 
jrome  time  in  water,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  vitriol,  by  which  the  water 
^.•quires  a  black  colour.  The  Mor- 
lachians  boil  the  bark  for  the  space 
cf  eigiit  days,  with  the  dross  of 
iron,  and,  when  the  solution  has 
grown  cold,  they  use  it  for  dyeing 
black.  With  cold  water,  the  bark 
makes  a  lixivium  of  a  variegated 
coloar,  which  displays  azure  and 
greenish  shades  ;  but  Imikd  water 
h  not  proper,  as  it  renders  the  dye 
♦Mtk  and  brcwii.  IFarvx  water 
h  preferable,  as  this  produces  a 
Hoeish  lixivium,  which  imparts  a 
^ne  bltTo  colour  to  yarn,  particni- 
>ar}y  if  it  lias  been  previously  dyed 
ydiow.  According  to  Dambouk- 
KET,  the  fresh  smjvings  of  ash, 
gtve  to  wool,  prepared  with  bis- 
Inuth,  the  true  and  permanent 
rigogne  colour. 

ASHES,  generally  speaking,  are 
H^e  remains  of  bodies  reduced  by 
tire.  There  are  vegetable,  animal, 
r.nd  mineral  ashes ;  but  the  first 
finly  are  S»trii^!y  entitled  to  that 
af)peiration.  We  understand,  that 
the  French  have  recently  contrived 
a  process  of  coiwcrting  the  auhes, 
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6t  teslduum  of  animal  substances, 
decomposed  by  burning  them,  inta 
glass,  similar  to  tiiat  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article,  when  siliceous  earth  and 
wood-ashes  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dients. This  curious  conversion  of 
human  bodies  into  a  transparent 
and  most  beautiful  metal,  is  an  in- 
genious imitation  of  the  prairies 
frequently  adopted  among  tlie  an- 
cients, v.'ith  a  view  to  preserve  the, 
sacred  remains  of  their  revered  an- 
cestors, or  of  persons  of  great  worth 
and  merit.  But,  whetlier  such 
expedients,  if  tliey  ever  should  be- 
come general,  be  compatible  with 
the  relined  feelings  of  relations  and 
friends  in  other  countries,  we  sub- 
mit to  tl>e  determination  of  our 
Eentimental  readers.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  to  express  our  opinion 
on  so  delicate  a  subjeft,  the  scheme 
now  followed,  in  this  respe6t,  by 
the  ambitious  conquerors  of,  and 
in  France,  may  be  a  very  economi- 
cal one,  for  saving  the  expenccs  of 
an  ostentatious  funeral  3  and,  as 
such,  we  have  mentioned  it  in  this 
work  :  but  we  dotibt,  whether 
there  may  be  found  many  indivi- 
duals in  this  country,  except  those 
few  among  the  emigrecs,  who  in- 
cline, or  deserA'e,  to  receive  the 
honours  of  combustion. 

MiiKiral  bodies,  when  reduced 
by  tire,  are  properly  called  Calxes, 
of  which  we  shall  treat  under  that 
distinct  head.  ^ 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  wood' 
ashes  prepared  from  different  vege- 
tables. We  have  already  described 
the  properties  of  Alkalies  (p.  2Q), 
and  shall  at  present  obser\'e,  that 
vegetable  ashes  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  Jixed  salt,  blended 
with  eard>y  particles;  and  tliat 
from  tliesc  ashes  are  extracted  the 
lixcd  alkaline  gaits,    called  Pot- 
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ASH,  Pearl-ash,  Barii.la,  &c.  ; 
of  the  preparation,  and  properties 
of  which,  we  propose  to  ti"eat  under 
their  respective  heads.  Conlining, 
therefore,  our  account  to  ashes,  in 
their  unchanged  and  crude  state, 
we  shall  give  tlie  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  useful  purposes 
to  which  they  are  subservient,  in 
domestic  and  rural  economy. 

About  lialf  a  century  ago.  Dr. 
Francis  Home,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  ear- 
liest benefatlor  of  the  Scotlish  cot- 
ton manuf;i6tories,  justly  observed, 
in  an  ingenious  treatise,  entitled. 
Experiments  in  Bleaching,  that  the 
proper  application  of  alkaline  leys, 
is~one  of  the  most  important  and 
critical  articles  in  tlie  whole  pro- 
cess of  that  art.  This  circumstance 
induced  him  to  inquire,  after  tlie 
mathematical  method  of  investi- 
gating tnitli,  into  tlie  nature  and 
composition  of  tlie  several  sorts  of 
ashes  used  for  tliis  purpose.  With 
due  deference  to  the  talents  of  his 
genius,  that  has  apparently  been 
misled  on  this  early  occasion,  we 
cannot  but  regret  diat  Dr.  Homk 
appears  then  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  a  stridt  analytical 
and  synthetical  investigation  of  na- 
tural bodies ;  a  method  which,  we 
venture  to  say,  might  have  enabled 
him  to  anticipate  many  of  Uie  sub- 
lequent  discoveries,  made  in  che- 
mistry 4)y  the  French,  Swedish  and 
British  philosophers  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic school.  He  is,  howe\er, 
justly  entitlexl  to  the  praise  and  gra- 
titude of  his  countrymen ;  among 
whom-  he  greatly  contiibuted  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  research  into  the 
useful  phenomena  of  r^atural  bo- 
dies; a  spirit  which  has  already 
jiroved   highly   beneficial    to    die 
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community  at  large,  and  eminently 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  tiiat 
celebrated  University,  in  which  h« 
h  now  the  oldest  professor  *, 

la  the  treatise  before  alluded  to, 
the  audioi:  originally  proposed  Ihs 
use  of  oil  q/'vitriol,  instead  of  the 
acids  formerly  used  for  bleaching 
linen,  such  as  butter-milk,  sour 
niiik,  infusions  of  bran,  or  rye- 
meal,  &c,  kept  for  some  days,  till 
they  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
acidity.  He  proved  by  experi- 
ments, that  the  vitriolic  acid  is  by 
no  means  injurious  to  the  clodi ; 
is  less  CKpensive,  more  expeditious, 
and  on  all  accounlji  equally,  if  not 
more,  efficacious. 

Many  and  curious  were  the  ex- 
periments which  Dr.  Home  dien 
instituted,  on  the  dit&rent  ashes ; 
and  from  the  result  of  wliich  ho 
concluded,  that  pearl-ashes  contain 
a  pure  alkaline  salt,  with  a  smaJi 
proportion  of  vitriolated  tartar  and 
absoi'bent  earth.  In  the  composi- 
tion of  Russian  and  Swedish  ashes, 
he  discovered  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  lime ;  a  discovery  wliich 
gniply  evinced  die  wisdom  of  au 
A6):  of  the  British  Legislature,, 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  hme 
in  bleaching.  For,  diough  lime- 
water  alone  grcady  contributes  to 
v.'Iiiten  cloth,  yet  it  is  apt  to  render 
it  much  M'cakei' ;  but  that  alkaline 
salts  added  to  time,  diminish  its 
poii'er  rf  weaheiiing  and  corroding, 
in  proportioji  to  the  quantity  of 
these  salts  added  to  the  lime.  This 
obsen-ation  suggested  to  him  a 
hint  of  supplying  the  Muscovy- 
ashes,  at  home,  by  a  preparation 
which  experience  proved  to  answer 
all  the  intended  purposes  of  diosc 
ashes.  After  repeated  trials  of  dif- 
ferent proportions,  the  method  of 
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making  this  profitable  substitute, 
ronsists  in  adding  one-fourth  of 
pot-ash  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
to  three  quaits  of  quenched  lime. 
Whether  this  process  has  been 
found  generally  successful,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  rural  ec(?nomy,ashes  have.slnce 
the  days  of  Virgil,  been  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  best,  and  easiest, 
means  of  fertilizing  land  3  yet  many 
objections  have  been  started,  by 
modern  writers,  against  their  use  ; 
prf)bably  because  tliey  were  indis- 
criminately employed  for  all  kinds 
of  soil,  whetlier  moist  or  dry,  cold 
or  wai'm,  loose  or  clayey.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprized  that 
agriculturists  have  diftered  in 
©pinion  on  this  subjeft.  ^^'ithout 
«letaining  the  reader  with  specula- 
tions concerning  tlie  manner  in 
u^hich  ashes  a6t  on  the  ^oil,  in  pro- 
moting its  fertility,  we  shall  brietiy 
observe,  on  the  autliority  of  tlie 
best  writers,  supported  by  expe- 
rience : 

1 .  That  vegetable  ashes,  in  ge- 
neral, are  most  eft'eiStual  for  raa- 
uuring  moist,  cold,  boggy,  marshy, 
gr  uncultivated  soils. 

2.  That  ashes  are  no  less  fit  for 
manure,  after  the  salt  is  extraded 
from  tlieni,  than  before;  and,  if 
there  be  any  dilference,  it  is  in  fa- 
Your  of  the  washed  ashes. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  in 
the  Gentl,  Mag.  for  June,  176(5, 
appears  to  have  derived  tlie  first 
hint  respefiing  tlie  advantages  of 
peat-aihes  in  dressing  land,  and  a 
method  of  prt-paring  coal-ashes  for 
tlic  same  purpose,  frou)  die  Dic- 
tionaire  Econo7ni(/ue,  or  the  Family 
BiiSionary,  translated  from  the 
French  by  the  late  Prof.  Bradley, 
of  Cambridge,  and  published  in 
1725.  In  this  curious  work,  which 
equally  abouuds  with  exceiient  and 
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fiivolous  remark^;  -vtre  find  the  foS 
lowing  passage :  "  Turf  and  peat 
ashes  must  needs  be  very  rich, 
much  after  the  same  manner  ai 
burning  of  land."  Perhaps  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  suggestion,  that 
we  find  in  the  Magazine  before  al- 
luded to,  an  account  of  too  in^ 
teresting  a  nature  to  withhold  it 
from  our  readers.  > 

Peat-ashes,  properly  burnt,  af- 
ford an  excellent  manure  for  both 
corn  and  grass-land  5  but  the  most 
valuable  are  those  obtained  from 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  peat, 
where  tlie  fibres  and  roots  of  the 
eanh  are- most  decayed.  I'his  will 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  very  strong 
ashes,  cf  a  colour,  when  recently 
buiTit,  resembling  vermilion,  and 
of  a  very  saline  and  pungent  taste. 
Great  care  and  caution  should  be 
Used  in  burning  these  ashes,  and 
lil-:ewise  in  preserving  them  for  fu- 
ture use.  The  method  of  burning 
them  is  similar  to  tliat  of  making, 
charcoal.  After  the  peat  is  col- 
lected into  a  large  heap,  and  co- 
vered so  as  not  to  flaiue  out,  it 
mustbe  sufi:'ered  to  consume  slowly, 
till  the  whole  substarxe  is  reduced 
to  ashes.  Thus  burnt,  they  are 
fomid  excellent  in  sweetening  sour 
meadow-land,  destroying  rushes,' 
and  otlier  bad  kinds  of  weeds,  and 
producing  in  tiieir  place  great  quan- 
tities of  excellent  grass.  In  some 
parts  of  Berkshire  and  Lancashire, 
they  are  considered  one  of  the  best 
dressings  for  spring  crops. 

A  very  great  iniprm  ement  may 
likewise  be  made,  and  ata  moderate. 
exj)ence,  wiui  cval-asJies,  which, 
when  properly  preserved,  are  a 
most  useful  article  for  manure.  By 
putting  one  bushel  of  lime,  in  its 
hottest  state,  into  every  cart-load 
of  thcx  ashes,  covering  it  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  heap  for  about 
twelve 
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Iwelv'e  hours,  till  tlie  lime  be  en- 
tirt-iy  fallen:  tliea  Incorporating 
rheni  well  together,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  whole  over  two  or  three 
times,  the  cinders,  or  half-burnt 
parts  of  tlie  coals,  wliich,  instead 
of  being  useful,  are  no-xioas  to  the 
ground,  will  be  reduced  to  as  fine 
a  powder  as  the  lime  itself.  For 
-this  purpose,  liowever,  the  coal- 
ashes  should  be  carefully  kept  dry  : 
and,  thus  prepared,  they  are  the 
quickest  breakers  andLinprovers  of 
moorish  and  benty  land. 

Professor  Bkadley,  in  1  is  dic- 
tionary before  mentioned,  farther 
observes  tliat  soap-ashes  are  highly 
commended  by  iVIr.  Pratt,  as  be- 
ing, after  the  soap-boiler  has  ex- 
trafted  them,  einineRtly  fi-u<?tify- 
ing;  and  that  the  ashes  of  any 
kind  of  vegetables  are  profitable 
for  enriching  barren  grounds,  as 
they  promote  tlie  decomposition  of 
moss  and  mshes,  in  a  very  gi-eat 
degree.  The  best  season  for  lay- 
ing them,  either  for  com,  pasture, 
or  meado\-^  is  said  to  be  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  in  order  that 
they  may  the  more  easily  be  dis- 
solved by  showers  of  rain. 

Having  given  this  view  of  the 
subjett,  from  the  coUeftive  expe- 
rience of  British  writers,  we  shall 
also  communicate  a  few  pra6tical 
fa6ts,  derived  trom  authentic  Ger- 
man autliors. 

According  to  their  experience, 
pot-ask  is  most  usefully  employed 
for  ccrretting  a  sandy  and  loamy 
soil ;  the  ashes  obtained  from  the 
hardest  woods,  being  the  most  be- 
neficial, and  among  tiiese,  the 
beech  and  oal:  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. A  small  addition  of  quick- 
lime to  the  pot-ash,  tends  consider- 
ably to  increase  its  fertilizing  pro- 
perty. 

The  refuse  oisoap-hoilefs  ashes^ 
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is  fikewlse  used  in  Germany  with 
tlie  best  elfe6l,  when  sprinkled, 
soon  after  sowing,  either  in  spring 
or  in  autumn,  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble, over  fields  of  wheat,  rye, 
spelt,  lentils,  pease,  beans,  bar- 
ley, lint-seed,  hemp,  raiiiet,  and 
similar  grain.  An  acre  of  wtcati 
or  barley,  requires  however  a  niucU 
greater  proportion  of;  these  ashes, 
than  one  so-wn  with  rye,  or  corn  c^ 
an  inferior  quality.  They  are  far- 
ther employed  with  gi'eat  advan- 
tage, by  scattering  tliem  on  meadows 
in  tlie  early  part  of  spring. — See 
also  Coals. 

ASPARAGUS,  also  called  Spa- 
ragus,  Sj)erage,  or  Spairow-grass, 
is  an  esculent  plant,  which  is  rear- 
ed witli  great  attention,  and  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  delicate 
flavour.  There  are  ten  species, 
but  one  only  is  cultivated  for  the 
table,  viz.  tlie  common  asparagus, 
which  has  an  erett  herbaceous 
stalk,  and  bristly  leaves  :  tlie  other 
species  are  sometimes  kept  in  tiie 
gardens  of  the  curious,  but  more 
tor  the  sake  of  variety,  than  on  ac- 
count of  their  utility. 

This  useful  plant  is  best  propa- 
gated from  the  seeds,  and  its  suc- 
cessful culture  almost  entirely  de- 
pends en  the  properquahty  of  such 
seed.  Hence,  some  of  tlie  most 
promising  buds  should  be  marked 
with  a  stick,  and  wlien  the  seed 
begins  to  ripen,  and  the  stalks  to 
"Wither,  they  ought  to  be  cut,  and 
the  berries  being  rubbed  ott  into  a 
tub  or  other  vessel,  water  should 
be  poured  upon  tliem.  After  they 
have  been  stined,  the  seeds  wiU 
subside,  and  the  floating  husks  may 
be  poured  ofl'with  the  water.  Tne 
seeds  must  then  be  spread  to  dry, 
and  thinly  sown,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  on  a  bed  of  rich 
earth.    They  should  be  trod  into 
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the  ground,  and  the  eaiih  raked 
over  them. — During  summer^  the 
bed  should  be  kept  clean  of  weeds, 
and  about  October,  when  the  stalks 
appear  withered,  a  small  quantity 
of  rotten  dung  should  be  spread 
over  the  bed,  about  half  an  inch 
In  thickness.      In    the  following 
spring,  the  plants  will  be  in  a  pro- 
})er  state  for  transplanting ;  when 
the  ground  should  be  prepared  for 
them,  by  trenching  it,  and  dispos- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  rotten  dung 
in  the  trenches,  so  that  it  may  he 
at  least  six  inches  below  the  sur- 
face ;  after  wlilch,  the  \\  hole  plot 
must  be  levelled,  and  all  the  loose 
«tones  carefully  picked  out.     The 
most    eligible    situation  for   such 
hot-beds,  is  a  south-eastern  aspeft, 
«heltered  from  the  north ;  and  the 
«oil  shotild  be  neitlier  too  moist, 
nor  too  firm,  or  hard.  If  tlie  season 
be  forward,  and  the  soil  dr}',  the 
asparagus  should  be  transplanted  in 
the  beginning  of  Mai'ch ;  but,  in  a 
"wet  soil,  it  is  preferable  to  wait  till 
the  beginning  of  April,   at  which 
time  the  phmts  begin  to  shoot.  The 
roots  should,  at  this  season,  be  care- 
fully raised  with  a  narrow-pronged 
dung-fork,  shaking  from  them  the 
adhering  eartii,    separating   them 
fr<»n  each  other,  and  laying  their 
heads  even,  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience in  planting  tliera;  which 
should  be  perfomied  i  n  the  following 
manner :  Lines  are  drawn  across  the 
bed,  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  fiom 
.each  other,  after  which  they  m.ust 
be  dug  in  the  form  of  small  trenches 
of  six  inches  in  deptli,  into  which 
the  roots  must  be  laid  with  their 
buds  upwards,  so  that,  v  hen  ihe 
.earth  is  raked  over  tlicm,  they  may 
be  two  inches  under  the  surface. 
A  space  of  two  teet  and  a  half 
.should  be  left  betv.een  ever)'  f<jur 
lows,  for  the  purpose  of  ai^brding 
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room  to  cut  the  stalk*.  At  thtf 
time  of  planting,  onions  may  be 
sown  on  the  ground  ;  after  the' 
lapse  of  a  month,  the  asparagus 
will  begin  to  shew  its  buds,  when 
the  former  must  be  thinned,  and 
tl)e  -weeds  carefully  removed.  Bj 
August  the  onions  will  be  lit  to  be 
collected.  In  October,  the  shoots 
of  tlie  asparagus  should  be  cut 
within  two  inches  of  the  ground ; 
but,  with  respeft  to  this  process, 
the  following  circumstance  de- 
serves attention  :  as  often  as  a  stalk 
is  cut,  a  new  one  springs  up,  and 
every  plant  running  to  seed  depo- 
sits a  new  bud  or  eye,  as  it  is  call- 
ed by  gardeners,  beside  the  nevr 
shoots,  vihich  sprout  tlie  follow- 
ing spring.  Hence,  the  cuttuig 
ought  not  to  be  too  long  continued, 
as  this  practice  would  prevent  tlie 
new  shoots  from  sprouting,  and  de- 
prive tliose  which  are  in  bud,  fronj 
acquiring  suificient  sti'ength. 

Young  aspai-agus  fit  for  table, 
may  be  cut  the  second  spring  after 
planting  j  but,  as  this  early  fruit 
is  witli  many  a  desideratum,  the 
following  dire<5tions,  properly  at- 
tended to,  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce it  at  any  time  during  the  win- 
ter :  Take  some  good  roots  of  one 
year's  growth,  and  plant  them  in  « 
rich,  moist  soil,  about  eight  inches 
asunder;  the  second  and  third 
years  after  planting,  tliey  will  be 
fit  for  removal  to  a  hot-bed,  which 
should  be  made  rather  of  heating 
materials,  esj^ecialiy  tanner's  waste 
and  hcjr.se-dung,  about  three  feet 
thick,  and  coxercd  with  a  stra- 
tum of  earth,  six  inches  high, 
Ihe  plants  should  then  be  laid 
against  a  ridge  made  at  one  end^ 
"Aitliout  trimming  or  cutting  tlic 
fibres  ;  between  every  row,  make 
a  small  ridge  of  fine  earth,  and 
thus  proceed  until  the  whole  i» 
planted  i 


J)lahted  j  next,  let  the  bed  be  co- 
vered to  the  thickness  of  about  two 
Inches  with  earth,  and  encompassed 
with  a  straw-band.  About  a  week 
after,  the  wht)le  should  be  sheltered 
under  frames  and  glasses,  and  three 
inches  of  additional  ealth  laid  on 
tlie  beds ;  the  proper  season  for 
constructing  which  is  from  No- 
vember to  March. 

Dr.  Darwin  advises  the  loosen- 
ing, or  turning  over  the  earth, 
around  and  above  the  roots  of  this 
plant  annually,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
admitting  air  into  its  cells  or  cavi- 
ties, to  convert  a  part  of  the  ma- 
nure, or  carbonaceous  soil,  with 
which  they  have  been  supplied, 
into  ammonia,  or  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  thus  to  afford  them 
both  warmth  and  nutriment. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a 
slightly  bitter,  mucilaginous  taste, 
rather  inclining  to  sweetness  ;  the 
fruit  is  of  a  nearly  similar  flavour ; 
but  the  young  shoots  are  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Asparagus  is  allowed  to  promote 
the  appetite;  and  aifords  a  deli- 
cious article  of  nourishment  to  the 
invalid  and  valetudinarian,  who  is 
hot  troubled  with  flatulency  :  on 
the  other  hand,  when  eaten  plenti- 
fully, it  is  attended  witli  diuretic 
efteiSts,  and  tlierefore  a  salutary 
food  to  those  \\'hose  urinary  pas- 
sages are  liable  to  obstruftions, 
and  a  defective  secretion  of  lliat 
fluid. 

As  a  substitute  for  asparagus,  the 
young  buds  of  hops  have  been  re- 
commended, as  they  may  be  more 
easily  procured,  and  are  botli  grate- 
ful and  wholesome. 

Aspen-Tree.     See  PoplaJi. 

Asperugo .  See  B  u  g  loss,  Catch- 
WEED,  and  Madwort; 

Jsperula.     See  WootJKOoF. 

ASPHODEL,  or  King's  Speak, 
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the  Asphodehs,  L.  is  an  exotic 
plant,  of  which  there  are  five  spe- 
cies ;  namely,  fottr  growing  wild  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
one  only,  the  Narthedum  ossifra- 
gum,  or  Lancashire  Asphodel,  a  na- 
tive of  Britain.  It  tlirives  in  turfy 
marshes,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  See  Withering's  Ar^ 
rangemerJ,  S3Q,  and  EngL  Bot. 
t.  535. 

The  best  method  of  propagating 
tliis  ornament  to  a  garden,  is,  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  August,  be- 
fore they  shoot  their  fresh  greeri 
leaves ;  they  ihay  likewise  be  raised 
froitl  seeds  sown  in  August ;  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the  succeeding 
year,  the  plants  produced  from 
tiiese  may  be  transplanted  into 
beds,  where  tliey  will  blossom  in 
the  second  year.  They  should  not 
be  planted  in  small  borders,  among 
tender  flowers,  as  tliey  require 
considerable  nourishment. 

The  Lancashire  Asphodel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  very  noxious  to  sheep ; 
for,  when  necessitated  to  feed  on 
it,  from  a  po^"erty  of  pasture,  tliey 
will  indeed  improve  in  flesh  at 
first,  yet  they  afterwards  die  with 
symptoms  Of  a  diseased  liver. 
Horned  cattle,  however,  eat  it 
without  any  bad  efFeft. 

I'here  are  wonderful  tales  re- 
lated of  tliis  plant  by  Pauli,  Bar- 
THOLiNi,  and  others:  who  call  it 
Gramev  ossifraguvi ,irom  its  suppos- 
ed property  of  changing  the  bones  of 
.<uch  animals  as  swallow  it,  into  car- 
tilage; and  thus  producing  that  sin- 
gular disease  In  cattle,  which  in 
the  human  frame  is,  by  nosologists, 
termed  nwllities  ossium,  or  softness 
of  the  bones. 

For  the  various  purposes  of  eco- 
nomy, however,  we  recommend 
the  culture  of  two  species  of  this 
plant ;  namely, 

K  1.  The 
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1,  Thi  Asphodelus  luteiis,  L.  or 
the    common    Yellow    Abphodel, 
which,  according  to  Lemery  and 
Vic  AT,  produces  an  esculent  root> 
abounding  in  farinaceous  paiUcies, 
easily  extracted  in  boiling  water: 
thijsmsalydecoftion,  passed  through 
a  sieve,  mixed  with  barley  or  rye- 
flour,  and  then  baked,   affords  a 
palatable    and     most    nourishing 
bread.     Its  stalks  also,  though  na- 
turally acrid,  may  be  deprived  of 
that  property  by  lx>iling,  and  con- 
verted to  a  sinciilar  use. — Another 
■writer  on  economy.    Prof.  Bkck- 
mann,  -of  Gottingen,  informs  us 
that,  though  this  plant  is  a  native 
of  Sicily,  it  prospers,  and  abund- 
antly propagates,  in  the  open  air  of 
Germany.     Its  roots,  by  which  it 
is  produced,  consist  of  long  yellow 
knobs,    so  disposed  that   they  all 
adhere  to  a  larger  one,  serving  as 
the  basis  of  the  whole.     They  are 
pulpy,  mucilaguious,  and  balsamic  j 
and  a  species  of  bread  may  like- 
wise be  prepared  from  their  seeds. 
— Skstini   also  remarks,  in  con- 
tirmation  of  the  preceding  fafts, 
that  the  shoe-makers  of  Italy  make 
of  tins  loot  an  excellent  paste,  for 
cementing  tlie  inner  soles ;  and  that 
it  is  preferable  to  the  usual  paste 
of  those  artisans,    who  consume 
considerable  quantities  of  whcaten 
and  other  flour. 

2.  The  Asphodelus  ramosiis,  L. 
or  Branching  Asphodel,  with  naked 
'  stalks  thiec  feet  high,  and  ensi- 
form,  cuneated,  smooth  leaves.  It 
is  a  native  of  Germany,  in  many 
parts  of  wliich  it  grows  in  common 
meadows  :  its  flowers  arc  white, 
and  of  a  stellated  form.  The  pulpy 
root  of  this  species  was  eaten  by 
the  ancients,  witli  the  addition  of 
oil  and^salt ;  while  its  stalks,  roa.st- 
ed  under  hot  wgod-ablics,  afforded 
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tliem,  according  to  Bechstein,  a 
most  delicious  repast. 

AspLnnum  trichoma7ioides.    -Se^ 
IVIaiden-Hair. 

AspLenium    scolopendnim.      See 
Hart's-Tongue. 

ASS,  by  naturalists,  is  classed 
OS  a  species  of  horse,  or  Equus. 

The  tame,  or  domestic   Ass,  13 
an  animal  remarkable  for  his  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  tranquillity.  He 
submits    with    firmness    to   chas- 
tisement, is  temperate  in  his  food, 
and  contents  himself  with  tlie  dis- 
agreeable herbage  which  other  ani- 
mals disdain  to  eat ;  but  is   more 
delicate  with  regard  to  his  drink, 
never  using  water,    unless  it  be 
perfeclly    pure.      This    animal  is 
esteemed  for  his  attachment,  and, 
though  generally  used  with  sever 
rity  and  harslniess,  nay,  often  with 
cruelty,  he  is  fond  of  his  master, 
has  a  scent  of  him  at  a  distance, 
and  easily  distinguishes  him  from 
other  persons.     Of  all  animals,  the 
ass,    perhaps,    is  capable  of  sup- 
porting tlic   heaviest  burthen,   in 
proportion   to  his   size :    and,  on 
account  of  his  slow  and  regular 
pace,  is  particularly  useful  in  jour- 
neying over  uneven  grounds,  and 
mountainous  countries. 

The,  finest  breed  of  asses  was 
formerly  met  with  in  Egypt,  but, 
at  present,  tliose  reared  in  Spain 
are  preferable.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  Italy,  tlie  inha- 
bitants eat  the  flesh  of  asses  with 
avidity.  Their  milk  is  of  so  thin 
a  consistence,  that  it  neither  affords 
butter  nor  cheese,  but  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  tender  stomaclis 
of  consumptive  persons,  and  very 
wholesome  for  young  children, 
when  drank  w  hile  warm  from  the 
animal ;  but  it  should  be  taken  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a  diiy, 
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half  a  pint  at  each  time>  and  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  or  months, 
if  any  real  benefit  be  expefted  from 
this  simple  diet. 

The  manner  of  preparing  artifi- 
cial asses  milk,  not  inferior  in  its 
properties  to  tlie  natural,  is  as, 
follows:  Take  of  erj-ngo-foot,  or 
sea-hollv,  and  pearl  barley,  each 
half  an  ounce.,  liquorice-root  tliree 
ounces,  water  two  pounds,  or  one 
quart ;  boil  it  down  over  a  gentle 
fire  to  one  pint,  then  strain  it,  and 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  new  cow's 
niiik. 

ASSEMBLY,  in  general,  signi- 
fies a  meeting  of  several  persons  in 
tlie  same  place,  and  for  a  common 
purpose.  Witliout  entering  into  a 
history  of  the  assemblies  that  were 
custoraar}'  among  the  ancients,  or 
those  held  by  die  modems,  for  de- 
hberating  upon  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, or  civil  atl'airs,  we  shall,  in 
this  place,  only  observe,  tlaat  all 
public  meetings,  vihen  conduced 
with  a  spirit  of  order  and  drcorum, 
are  highly  conducive  to  polish  the 
manners  of  a  people.  This  good 
effect  is  obvious  from  assemblies 
instituted  in  provincial  towns,  for 
the  purpose  of  either  amusement  or 
instruSion,  by  which  the  rnanners 
of  young  persons,  in  particular, 
acquire  a  certain  grace  and  dig- 
nit}-,  seldom  to  be  met  with  among 
tliose  who  spend  their  lives  in  small 
country  towns,  or  solitary  man- 
sions.. 

But,  on  tlie  other  hand, 'it  can- 
not, be  denied,  that  the  frequent 
visiting  of  assembUcs,  theatres,  &c, 
where  a  great  number  of  •persons, 
perhaps,  afflifted  with  v'arioUsehro- 
nic.diseasfis,  breathe  and-,  vitiate  'a 
conimonatmosphefe,  -fcus't  h'e  dt- 
tended,  witli  pernicious  effetife,  even 
to  the  rnost  healthy. — See'  -Ball's 
aix^^i'iA^auEaADKs;- ' 
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ASSIMILATION,  inanimal  eco- 
nomy, is  that  hidden  natural  pro- 
cess by  which  living  beings  are  en- 
abled to  convert  such  bodies  as  have 
a  certain  affinity  to  them,  or  at 
least  after  having  undergone  some 
preparation  and  change  of  tlieir 
properties,  into  their  own  substance 
and  nature.  Hence  every  culinary 
process  is  conduced  on  chemical 
principles  analogous  to  tiiose  on 
which  tlie  digestion  of  food  appears 
to  depend  in  tlie  human  stomach. — 
See  Chyle,  Digestion,  Nutri- 
tion, Saliva. 

Assurance.     See  InsuBance. 

ASTHMA,  is  a  spasmodic  dis- 
ease of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
attended  witli  cough,  diflSculty  of 
breatliing,  wheezing,  &c. 

There  are  two  distin6t  species  of 
tliis  disorder,  each  of  which  re- 
quires a  different  treatment:  1. 
AVhen  it  is  attended  with  an  ac- 
cumulation aqd  discharge  of  hu- 
mours from  the  lungs,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  humid  asthma;  and 
2.  When  tlie  patient  is  not  troubled 
with  coughing,  or  at  least  has.no 
expectoration,  v/hich  is  termed  dry 
asthma.  Yet  these  complaints  sel- 
dom alTedl  persons  in  early  life,  and 
then  chiefly  the  male  sex, 

Astlima,  in  general,  is  distin- 
guished by  paroxysms,  preceded 
by  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest, 
and  in  general,  occurs  during  the 
night.  The  patient  cannot  he  in  an. 
horizontal  posture,  \^'ithout  danger 
of  suffocation ;  and,  when  seized,  is 
immediately  obliged  to  sit  upright. 
After  continuing  for  several  hours 
in  this  state;  he  becomes  easier; 
his  breathing  is  less  difficult  an.d 
oppressed,  the  cough  not  so  fre- 
quent, and  an  expectoration  of  mu- 
cus 'taking  place,  tlie  paroxysm 
abatos  im til.  tlie  neit  night >  but 
the  SiVniptoms  continue  in  a  greater 
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or  less  degree,  during  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  attack  js  sometimes 
induced  by  external  heat,  at  others 
by  cold )  but  in  eitlier  case,  their 
sudden  accession  will  sufficiently 
distinguish  the  asthma  from  symp- 
tomatic shortness  of  breath.  There 
is  a  greater  probability  of  curing  it 
in  youth,  than  at  an  advanced  age. 
But,  in  tJie  former  case,  it  is  often 
succeeded  by  a  confirmed  pulmo- 
nary consumption ;  and,  after  a 
long  continuation,  generally  ter- 
minates, either  in  dropsy  of  the 
breast,  or  an  aneurism  of  the  heart 
or  arterial  system.  A  tremulous 
respiration,  paralysms  of  the  anns, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  urinary  se- 
cretion, are  unfavourable  s}'mp- 
toms. 

This  is  one  of  the  chronic  dis- 
eases, -which  may  continue  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Sir 
John  Floyer,  when  he  published 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  tliis  sub- 
je6t,  had  suftered  under  repeated 
paroxyms  for  almost  thirty  years. 
The  usual  treatment  is,  to  bleed, 
during  a  fit,  unless  extreme  weak- 
ness or  old  age  should  forbid  tlie 
use  of  the  lancet ;  to  inject  a  purg- 
ing clyster,  containing  a  solution  ef 
asafcetida  j  and,  if  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms  do  not  speedily  abate, 
to  apply  a  blistering  plaster  to  tlie 
neck  or  breast.  Previously  to  a  fit, 
emetics  have  been  found  useful, 
especially  when  the  stomach  was 
loaded  with  crudities.  In  the  in- 
tervals, lac  ammoniacum ,  vinegar 
of  squills,  asafcetida  pills,  and  othi  r 
stimulating  and  deoVjsUuent  medi- 
cines, are  usefully  employed.  Sir 
John  declares,  that  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  roasted  coffee  is  the  best 
remedy  he  ever  experienced,  to 
abate  the  paroxysms.    The  coffee 
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rhust  be  of  the  best  Moco,  newT/ 
burnt,  and  made  very  strong,  imr- 
mediately  after  grinding.  He  or- 
ders an  ounce  to  onedisii,  which  13 
to  be  repeated  after  the  short  inter- 
val of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and 
taken  witliouf  milk  or  sugar.  By 
the  use  of  tliis  remedy,  he  li\'ed 
many  years  tolerably  easy,  imder 
his  asthmatic  complaint.  Dr.  Pkr- 
ciVAL  also  asserts,  that  he  has  em- 
ployed it  witli  great  sncccss. 

In  a  violent  paroxysm  of  asthma, 
from  the  eftefts  of  which  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  suffbcat'on,  the 
administration  of  an  emetic  I3  some- 
times advisable,  as  vomiting  tends 
to  produce  immediate  relief.  This 
remedy,  however,  can  only  be  re- 
sorted to  with  safety,  under  the 
following  circumstances:  1.  Iliat 
there  be  no  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation discoverable^  2.  That  the 
humid  matter  in  the  pettoral  organs 
be  loose,  and  ready  for  expe6tora- 
tion ;  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
a  free  rattling  of  tlie  throat;  3. When 
respiration  itself  is  not  extremely 
impeded;  and4,When  the  patient's 
strength  is  not  too  much  exhausted. 

On  these  conditions,  an  emetic 
may  prove  the  only  means  of  saving 
his  life;  tliough  it  may  also  acce- 
ferate  tlae  fatal  catastrophe,  espe- 
cially if  the  breast  be  clogged  with 
matter,  and  the  patient  possess  not 
vigour  and  breath  sufficient  to  sup- 
port tlie  operation  of  an  emetic. 
Hence  a  judicious  pradlitioiier  will, 
in  such  cases,  not  hesitate  to  dire6t 
a  brisk  dose,  in  order  most  speedily 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
to  save  the  constitution  from  being 
minecessarily  exhausted.  But  this 
illustration  also  evinces  the  import- 
ance of  every  step  in  the  praftice 
of  physic ;  and  that  neither  officious 
friends,  nor  mercenary  pretenders, 
are  the  most  proper  persons,  whose 
se^^•ices 
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BCniccs  can  be  useful  on  such  or 
similar  occasions.  We,  therefore, 
think  it  our  duty  to  corroborate  this 
proposition  still  farther,  by  exhibit- 
ing a  concise  view  of  those  causes, 
from  which  that  formidable  disease 
may  arise  in  different  individuals. 
Tlie  principal  of  these  are  as  follow : 

1.  Colle6tions  or  congestions  of 
blood  in  the  lungs;  from  which 
tliere  may  not  only  arise  tlie  dry 
asthma,  but  likewise  tlie  Suffoca- 
tive Catarkh,  which  is,  striftly, 
*n  aaite  disease,  occasioned  by  an 
extravasation  or  elfiision  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  which  we  propose  to 
treat  in  its  proper  place. 

2.  Congestions  of  serous  and  pi- 
tiiitous  humours,  arising  gradually, 
and  producing,  in  general,  the  hu- 
mid asthma  :  but  if  this  colleftion 
of  humours  takes  place  suddenly, 
as  is  die  case  in  inflammations  of 
the  chest,  tiiey  are  then  attended 
with  the  suffocative  catarrh. 

3.  Sp3sms  in  hypochondriacal 
and  hysteric  persons  ;  which  often 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  dr)%  convul- 
sive asthma. 

4.  Worms  in  the  first  passages, 

5.  Stones  in  the  gall  bladder; 
aneurisms ;  polypi,  or  concretions 
of  grumous  blood  in  the  Jaige  ves- 
sels. 

6.  Asthma  may  likewise  be  a 
symptom  of  dropsy  of  the  chest. 

7-  Scrophulous,  rheumatic,  gouty, 
psoric,  and  scorbutic  acrimony — all 
may  occasion  the  asthma,  either  in 
the  lungs  themselves,  prby  consent 
of  parts. 

8.  No3dous  vapours  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  lead,  pr  arse- 
nic; which  generally  cause  a  con- 
vulsive asthma. 

Q.  I'he  iutioduftion  of  dust  into 
the  lungs,  to  which  millers,  masons^ 
liatters,  &c,  are  subjed. 
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10.  Tubercles  in  tlie  lungs,  from 
which  arises  the  dsy  asthma. 

11.  The  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 

12.  A  weak  digestion,  attended 
witii  great  flatulency. 

13.  Every  tiling  tliat  oppresses 
the  vessels,  such  as  an  expansion 
of  the  uterus,  obesity  or  preter- 
natural fatness,  aneurisms,  fleshy 
and  other  tumors  in  the  chest,  a 
distended  abdomen  by  dropsy,  ob- 
stipations, &c, 

14.  General  debilit}',  by  which 
respiration  is  frequently  rendered 
ditiicult,  without  any  otiier  parti- 
cular cause.  Tliis  aiFeftion  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  circum- 
stance, when  the  patient  ascends  a 
number  of  steps  with  greater  faci- 
YiXy  tlian  he  is  able  to  descend,  be- 
cause tlie  latter  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  muscular  effort  tlian  the 
former. 

What  a  variety  of  causes  do  we 
here  behold — many  others  being 
reserved,  as  too  abstruse  for  7ion~ 
pmfessional  readers  ;  3nd  who  will 
be  bold  enough  to  pretend,  that  he 
has  discovered  a  specific  for  the 
cure  of  asthma } 

Beside  the  remedies  already 
pointed  out,  as  proper  for  the  ge- 
neral treatnient,  we  shall  here 
briefly  observe,  that  in  \he perio- 
dical asthma,  infusions  of  bitter 
herbs,  such  as  wormwood,  lesser 
centaury,  Uie  blessed  tliistle,  as 
well  as  gum  ammoniac,  vinegar 
and  honey,  acids  in  any  form,  nay, 
mixed  m  ith  proportionate  quanti- 
ties of  laudanum,  have  beep  used 
with  the  best  success.  The  exer- 
cise of  riding  on  horseback  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.  Changes 
of  weather  are  very  sensibly  felt 
by  asthmatic  persons,  who,  in  ge- 
neral, cannot  live  Y'ith  any  comfort 
in  tlie  atmosphere  of  large  cities, 
though  some  are  to  be  found,  who 
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fed  tlTomselves  better  in  an  air 
replete  with  gross  effluvja;  and 
breathe  with  greater  ease  in  a 
crowded  room,  where  there  is  a 
fire  and  candles.  A  principal  ad- 
viantage,  however,  will  be  derived 
in  this  obstinate  disorder,  from  a 
light  and  J^it gal  diet,  consisting  of 
such  animal  food  only  as  may  be 
e'ahilv  digested,  and  at  the  same  time, 
avoiding  all  flatulent  and  heating 
substances,  as  well  as  liquors ;  for 
instance,  wine,  milk,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, &c.  not  exposing  die  body 
to  the  influence  of  hot  air,  strong 
smells,  ofFensive  vapours,  and  the 
like.  As  a  most  excellent  diet- 
drink,  we  can,  from  experience, 
recommend  the  use  of  toast  and 
water,  in  which  a  few  grains  of 
nitre,  or  sal  ammoniac,  might  be 
dissolved ;  or  with  the  addition  of 
a  Uttle  pure  vinegar.  And,  if  any 
alterative  medicine  should  become 
ftecessary,  after  the  proper  evacua- 
Cons,  by  either  bleeding  and  blis- 
tering between  the  shoulders,  or, 
according  tocirdumstances,  bygen- 
fle  lai:atites,  and  nauseating  doses 
of  ipecacuanha  (SeeArPEXiTE),  we 
have  found  tlie  following  mixture 
Frequiently  of  great  advantage : — 
Take  oxymel  of  squills,  and  cinna- 
iption  water,  two  ounces  of  each, 
9nd  pure  spring  water  four  ounces  j 
two  table-spoonfuls,  each  dose, 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Aslrngnhis.  See  Milk  Vetch. 
•  ASTRINGENTS  are  those  me- 
<licinal  substances  which  ?.&.  upon 
the  simple  elementary  fibres,  by 
contradinff  them,  and  increasing 
the  force  of  cohesion,  so  as  to  ref- 
Jierve  that  degree  of  bodily  dfbility, 
whidi  defends  on  their  deficient 
pfcKvers  of  contrafticai.  This  w  snt 
pf  cohesion,beiTig  supposed  to  arise 
either  fi."ona  an' aqueous  consistence. 
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or  a  deficiency  of  animal  jelly,  in 
the  interstices  of  the  fibres,  it  ap- 
pears to  follow,  that  substances  af- 
fording much  nourishment,  and 
containing  matter  for  the  supply 
and  condensation  of  that  medium 
between  the  solids  and  fluids,  in  the. 
greatest  proportion,  are  likewise 
the  most  effectual  astringents.  In- 
deed, daily  experience  speaks  in 
favour  of  this  apparently  well- 
founded  conjefture.  But  as  man- 
kind seem,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  those 
simple  and  congenial  substances, 
which  beneficent  Nature  granted 
them,  even  in  the  most  i;;hosp!table 
regions ;  tliey  have,  by  gradual 
steps,  forsaken  her  patii,  and  re- 
sorted to  artificial  means,  which 
chance  or  credulity  induced  them 
to  procure  from  distant  climates. 
Thus  strangely  has  man,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  suffered  himself 
to  be  misled  by  prejudice ;  and, 
instead  of  investigating  the  truft 
nature  and  uses  of  things  at  home, 
he  went  in  quest  of  foreign  auxi- 
liaries, and  frequently  sacrificed 
the  very  life  he  was  anxious  to  pre-» 
serve. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  with  pre- 
cision, when  astringent  lemcdies 
may  be  employed  with  safet)'  and 
advantage,  \vz  shall  reduce  the 
subject  to  distin6V  propositions. 

I.  The  cases  in  which  it  will 
become  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  astringents,  are  : 

1 .  A  general,  and  local,  debility, 
or  relaxation  of  the  fibres  :  the  for- 
rner  is  relieved  by  the  internal  and 
external  use  of  tonics  ;  but  tlie  lat- 
ter, chiefly  by  local  applications, 
such  as  cold  fomentations. 

2.  In  a  preternatural,  and  parti- 
cularly a  putrid  disposition  of  the 
fluids. 

3.  llie 
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J   S.  In  Injuries  of  tiie  vessds. 

•  On  the  contrary, 

•  II.  The  following  circumstances 
and  conditions  prohibit  the  use  of 
astringents : 

1.  A  general  rigidity  of  tlie 
frame,  and  tension  of  the  solid 
paits. 

2.  Unusual  heat  of  the  body, 
unless  it  proceed  from  a  general  or 
partial  debility,  or  a  dissolution  of 
the  fluids. 

3.  Salutaiy  and  critical  dis- 
charges, which  take  place  by  a 
spontaneous  effort  of  nature. 

4.  The  existence  of  some  mor- 
bid matter  in  the  body,  the  eva- 
cuation of  which  might  tlius  be 
checked  and  prevented. — Hence  it 
is  attended  with  peculiar  disad- 
vantage and  danger,  to  apply  such 
remedies  externally,  as  for  in- 
stance, cold  baths  in  rheumatic, 
gouty,  er}'sipelatous  and  other 
alfedtions,  in  which  there  is  a  na- 
tural disposition  for  expelling  the 
morbific  matter  (or  at  least  its  resi- 
duum) by  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Thus  the  eating  of  astringent  food 
would  be  pernicious,  if  the  first 
passages  be  obstrutted,  or  the  per- 
son liable  to  habitual  costiveness  j 
though  this  riHe  is  not  witliout  its 
exception,  especially  in  putrid,  bi- 
lious fevers,  where  astringents  must 
frequently  be  combined  with  pur- 
gatives, to  ans\\'cr  both  intentions, 
and  Po  support  tlie  sinking  powers, 
without  the  loss  of  that  t'me,  which 
complete  evacuation  would  neces- 
sarily require. 

In  order  to  enuraefatc  those 
astringent  remedies  which,  parUy 
by  our  own  experience,  and  partly 
-by  that  of  others,  have  been  rbund 
the  most  efficacious,  either  exter- 
Bally  or  internally,  we  shall  here 
alphabetically  arrange  tliem,  and 
treat  of  their  indi^idual  properties 
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and-  effeds,  imder  -their  respeftivc 
heads,  viz.  Alum;  Bark,  theAjr- 

GUSTURA,    HoRS£  ChESNUT,  Pev 

RuviAN  and  White  Willow; 
Bile  of  Animals  ;  Buck-beabt 
or  Marsh  Trefoil;  Centaury 
THE  Lesser;  Avens-root;  Gen»- 
TiAN;  Water-Hemlock;  Irow; 
Milfoil  ;  Mineral  Acids  and 
Waters;  Oak;  P1CHURIM-BEANS5 
and  simple  Water. 

ASTROLOGY,  a  coitieaural 
science,  tlie  professors  of  which 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  effeiSts  and 
influence  of  tlie  planets  ;  and  to 
foretell  future  events;  by  the  situa- 
tion and  ditferent  aspefts  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  is  divided  into 
two  branches  —  natural  and  judi- 
ciary. To  the  former  belongs  the 
prediction  of  natural  efteiSts,  such 
as  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
winds,  earthquakes,  &c. :  the  latter 
is  that  in  which  misguided  and  su- 
perstitious persons  attempt  to  fore- 
tell future  events. 

Judicial  astrology  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  in  Chaldea,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  tlie  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans.  At 
Rome,  tlie  people  were  so  infatu- 
ated with  this  fallacious  science, 
tliat  the  asti'ologers,  then  called 
mathematicians,  could  never  be 
suppressed,  notwitlistanding  all  the 
edi<Sts  of  the  Emperors  to  expel 
them  from  that  city. 

This  superstition  has  prevailed 
even  in  modern  ages  ;  and,  about 
a  century  ago,  v/as  in  great  re- 
pute in  this  country.  Since  ^hat 
period,  however,  the  minds  of  men 
having  become  more  enlightened, 
that  art,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
the  practices  of  knaves,  on  the 
creduhty  of  the  ignorant,  is  now 
universally  exploded  by  the  intel- 
ligent part  of  society.  There  are, 
howtvev,  still  in  tlie  metropolis, 
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several  female  impostors,  who 
have  acquired  a  degree  of  celebrity 
among  their  own  sex,  by  the  acci- 
dental tiiifillment  of  some  of  their 
frivolous  predifclions. 

The  origin  of  so  absurd  a  pursuit, 
may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  an  al- 
most general  negle6t  of  studying, 
in  schools,  those  branches  of  na- 
tural science,  which  explain  the 
phenomena  taking  place  in  the  difr 
ferent  kingdoms  of  nature  5  and  to 
that  singular  eagerness  which  iii 
obvious,  not  only  among  all  unci- 
vilized nations,  but  likewise  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  most  en- 
lightened people,  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  oi  future  events,  while 
tliey  negle6t  their  present  welfare 
and  safety. T— See  Divination  j 
Necromancy. 

ASTRQNOIY  is  considered  as 
the  most  sublime  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  with  regard  to 
their  respedive  magnitude,  moti-r 
ons,  distances,  &c.  ;  and  of  the 
natural  causes  by  which  these  phe- 
nomena are  produced.  It  is  not 
impiobable,  tliat  Adam  and  his 
immediate  progeny,  the  antedilu- 
vians, possessed  a  slight  knowledge 
of  astronomy.  On  the  building  of 
the  towa*  of  Babel,  Noah  is  sup- 
posed to  have  retired  with  his  chil- 
dren born  after  the  flood,  to  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  M'here 
his  descendants  peopled  the  vast 
empire  of  Cliina  J  and  tliis,  in  the 
ophiion  of  Hr.  Long,  accounts  for 
the  early  cultivation  of  astronom.y 
by  the  Chinese.  Mr,  Bailly, 
who  has  taken  gre^t  pains  to  inves- 
tigate the  progress  of  tlie  Indians, 
is  of  Qinnion,  tliat  the  first  epoch 
of  tlieir  astronomy  commences 
with  tlie  conjim£tion  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  took  place  3102  years 
l)cfore  the  Christian  ?era.     pven 
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the  Americans,  and  especially  the 
Mexicans,  were  not  altogether 
destitute  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge. But  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians  were  the  first  nations 
that  became,  in  this  respc6t,  con- 
spicuous in  ancient  history  ;  and 
it  is  doubtfiil,  whether  the  Phoeni-: 
clans  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
this  science  from  the  former,  or 
the  latter ;  though  we  are  indebted 
to  their  enterprizing  merchants, 
who  first  applied  it  to  tlie  useful 
end  important  purposes  of  navigar 
tion. 

Its  origin  among  the  Greeks  is 
unknown :  Hesiod  and  Homee 
were  the  earliest  writers  who  men-" 
tion  astronomical  fa6ts  ;  but  the 
science  was  afterwards,  though  not 
considerably,  improvedby  Thales, 
Anaximandek,  Pythagoras, 
Archimedes,  and  Hippap.chtjs, 
who  made  the  first  specification  of 
the  fixed  stars ;  and  lastly,  by 
Ptolemy,  whose  erroneous  sys- 
tem is  now  exploded. 

Among  the  Arabs,  v  ho  adopted 
tlie  present  arithmetical  characters 
from  the  Indians,  Geber  laid  the 
foundation  for  our  modem  trigone-, 
metryj  which  Menelaus,  the 
Greek,  about  the  year  Cfi  after 
Christ,  had  ineffeftually  attempted 
to  establish,  in  his  three  excellent 
books  on  spherics,  even  after  that 
doctrine  hfid  been  rendered  more 
simple  by  the  labours  and  improve- 
ments of  Ptoeemy, 

The  Emperor  Frederic  II,  of 
Germany,  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  tlie  sciences,  in  1230,  also  reviv- 
ed the  study  of  astronomy  in  Eu- 
rope. Thence  arose  John  Hali- 
fax, Clavius,  Roger  B.acon» 
Vitellio,  and  the  indefatigable 
Purbach,  who  died  in  I46l, 
when  only  thirty-eight  years  of 
age  :  lie  was  succeeded  by  liis  ce- 
lebr^te^ 
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lebrated  pupil,  Regiomontanus, 
or  JoH^f  MiiLLER,  of  Montere- 
gio,  wlio  flemished  at  Nuiubcrgin 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
tyJoHN  Werner  in  tlae  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  till 
at  length  arose  the  justJy  celebrat- 
ed NicoLAUs  Copernicus,  the 
greatest  lumiuarj-^  that  ever  appear- 
ed on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
who  is  undoubtedly  the  principal 
refornier  of  astronomical  science. 
After  having  studied  ph)'sic  at 
Rome,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  at  present  called  West 
Prussia,  he  began,  in  the  year  130J, 
lo  doubt  die  accuracy  of  ail  other 
systems,  e^^cept  that  of  Pythago- 
ras. Endowed  with  a  coiupre- 
hensive  and  penetrating  mind,  a 
(Corre(5t  judgment,  and  inexhausti- 
ble powers  of  application,  he  could 
not  fail  to  discover  tlie  trudi  of 
the  hypothesis  advanced  by  that 
Bagacious  Greek,  "  who  placed 
the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  sup- 
posed all  the  planetary  bodies,  and 
the  earth  itselj:',  to  revolve  around 
him." 

Since  that  period,  astronomy 
jhas  been  progressively  cultivated 
by  ditferent  nations,  especially  the 
Germans,  Italians,  French,  and 
English.  The  principal  characters, 
whose  names  will  be  transmitted 
to  posterity,  for  their  useful  labours 
in  the  immense  field  of  pra6tical 
and  theoretical  astronomy,  are  near- 
ly the  following :  Ty  ch  o -B r a  h e, 
the  Portuguese,  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  time  in  useless  eftbrts  of 
opposing  the  immutable  system  of 
CoPERNicys  ;  Claieult,  D'A- 
i-EMBERT,  La  Caille,  and  De 
Lalande,  in  France  j — Galileo, 
Cassini,  Fontana,  5oscovich, 
Bianchini,  Frisi,  Manfredi, 
Zanotti,  and  others,  in  Italy  ; — 
Kepler,    Ursinus,    Hevelius, 
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Kaestner, Lambert,  Grischow, 
Miller,  Burja,  Hehl,  Bojib, 
Roesler,  Fischer,  Reckakd, 
RUdiger,  Scheibel,  Olbers, 
and  more  especially  V.  Zach,  the 
leader  of  German  astronomers,  who 
now  resides  at  the  new  observatory, 
nearGotha; — WARGENTiNjBi-AN- 
genstern,  Mallet,  and  Plan- 
MAN,  in  Sweden  ; — and  Wright, 
Napier,  Briggs,  Horrox,  New^ 
ton,  Flamstead  ,  Hallet, 
Pound,  Huygens, Hook,  Brad- 
ley, Ferguson, Gregory,  Mas- 
kelyne,  and  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  than  any  of  his  compatriots 
on  die  continent,  the  transcendant 
Herschel,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  his  present  Majes- 
ty, who,  since  the  days  of  the 
Ptolemys,  affords  the  most  illus- 
trious example  of  a  truly  philoso- 
phic monarch. 

Of  the  latest  and  most  popular 
publicadons  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
state  only  the  following  :  A  Com- 
pendious  System  of  Axtronomy,  by 
Margaret  Bryan,  4to.  ll.7s.6d. 
boards  ;  Leigh  and  Sothcby,  1/97. 
— The  Study  of  Astronomy,  adapted, 
to  the  Capacities  of  Youth,  by  J. 
Stedman,  12mo.  pp.  154}  2s.  6d. 
Dill) ,  1 706. — Practical  Astronomy, 
by  A.  EwiNG,  8vo.  pp.  400  ;  5s. 
boards  ;  Longman,  1798. — Lastly, 
a  work  of  a  more  scientific  charac- 
ter, is  tlie  Rev.  S.  Vince's  Com- 
plete System  of  Astronomy,  vol.  1. 
4to,  ll,  43.  boards}  Wingrave, 
^797'  The  author  excludes  fa- 
miliar explanations,  moral  reflec- 
tions, and  historical  details  5  but 
has  carefully  examined  wliatever 
relates  to  the  subject,  and  bestow- 
ed the  greatest  attention  on  the 
corre(5lness  of  the  tabl -s  j  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  first  importance 
to  a  book  of  this  natm'e. 

Atha." 
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Athamanta  Liianon,  -li.  •§«* 
Mountain  Spignel. 

AtMftic  A.KT.    See  Gi'MXAstic 

£X£KCISB. 

ATHLETIC  Hall:,  -  .  -n 
which  iaiplles  a  strong  constitution 
of  body.  Among  the  ancients,  it 
signified  a  robust  and  corpulent 
state,  snch  as  the  athtetce  endea- 
voured to  acquire. 

The  athletic  habit  is  considered 
as  the  highest  point  of  health  5  yet 
such  a  slate  is  etjiially  precarioas, 
and  exposed  to  dangcT ;  for  when 
the  body  is  no  Jonger  capable  of 
improvement,  the  next  change 
must  be  for  the  reverse :  hence 
"  its  most  bealtliy  condition  closely 
borders  on  disease ;  and  the  seeds 
of  distemper  are  planted  in  tlie  very 
fulness  or  luxuriance  of  our  fluids." 

ATMOSPHERE,  a  term  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  vapoiir  and 
sphere,  whence  ithas  been  generally 
applied,  to  srignity  that  surrmuiding 
mass  of  air  which  consists  of  aque- 
ous and  otiier  vapours,  the  elei:tric 
and  magnetic  fiuids,  &c.  but  tlie 
altitude  or  extent  of  which  has 
never  been  accurateFy  ascertained. 

Under  the  article  Air,  p.  21, 
v,e  have  already  mentioned  the 
general  proixrrties  of  this  surround- 
ing mediuni  j  hence  we  shall  here 
observe,  by  way  of  supplement, 
that  according  to  the  discoveries  of 
modem  chemists,  though  still  op- 
jTOsed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  the  at- 
mf«>phere  is  not  a  simple,  hot  a 
ctxnpound  body.  Pure  «»r,  ch: 
wnjgen,  is  but  a  small  part  of  its 
con>positir«i,  while  that  of  itmte, 
cc  nicpfeitic  air,  ctmstetu^es  aboiit 
three-tiijtuths.  The  fcriwer  is,  on 
account  oi  its  more  salutary  jmo- 
perties,  better  adapted  to  iiie  re- 
spiration ol  m^^n  ard  anin>als,  thnn 
Cirtiiynnen    a*  air;     and 

thou^ii,  by  ;  J  in9\»eiice. 
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it^«ftift«itly  calculated  \o  rihsfonj 
the  life  of  creatures,  when  anima- 
tion is  acciueritaily  suspended,  so 
that  the  late  Dr.  Ingenhouz  has 
justly  termed  it  vital  air ;  yet  k  i« 
not  proper  for  long-continued  te- 
spiration.  Azote,  or  suflbcatLve  airi 
on  the.  ccfoXrscy,  h  uniit  for  BufS" 
porting  animal  lifCj  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely irrespirable.  Hence  it  must 
bfc>  obvious,  that  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  t'.iis  noxious  ingre- 
dient in  our  atmosphere,  arises 
from  the  innumerable  processes  of 
combustion,  putrel'atlion,  and  re- 
spiration, whedier  by  nature  or 
art,  in  all  large  and  populous  ci- 
ties. For  this  reason,  country-oir 
is  so  much  preferable,  that  certain 
invalids,  especially  pthisical  and 
asthmatic  persons,  are  obliged  to 
retire  from  towns  to  a  purer,  or, 
at  least,  less  vitiated  region.  Hence 
also,  it  will  be  understood,  that 
sea-air  must  be  infinitely  mor6 
conducive  to  support  tiie  most  im- 
portant process  of  life  ;  as,  by  the 
constant  agitation  or  commotion  of 
tlie  watery  element,  mephitic  va- 
pours are  in  a  manner  neutraUzed ; 
though  the  azote  enters  into  no 
combination  with  tliat  fluid  :  upon 
a  similar  principle>-it  has  been  sug- 
gested (p.  23)  to  purify  the  foul 
air  of  pits  and  wells,  before  any 
person  attempts  to  descend  into 
them,  by  simply  pouring  in  a  few 
pailfuls  of  water,  whether  boiling 
or  cold.  By  the  same  method  slso, 
the  noxiovis  vapours  of  old  wine- 
casks,  and  other  vessels  or  recep- 
tacles of  (  !  air,  may  be 
efitviuerr,  :  of  tiieir  pemi* 
cltius,  ar;d  olteu  iiatal,  influence. 

l"he  third  constitucmt  p-arfof  the 
common  atmo.^phere,  \\z.  fiitdrnTf 
or  carhoTfjc  *;iif^  <v??,  naturally  exists 
in  so  ^  ion,  as-tofofni 

only  \       ..  ;it  oi  ihe^diole, 

aud 
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and  therefore  deserves  no  particular 
account  in  this  place,  as  we  propose 
to  treat  of  it  under  the  article  of 
Brewing. 

Atrabilis.     See  Black  Bile. 

AtripLex.  SeeORACH  and  Puks- 

J.ANE.    . 

^^rojOajBe/ZcfrfoTza,  L.  See  Deadly 
Nightshade. 

ATl'ENUANTS,  or  attenuating 
medicines,  in  humoral  pathology, 
are  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  sub- 
tilize or  resolve  the  humours  into 
finer  parts.  And  though  tliis  dtii- 
nition  may  not  satisfy  the  plurality 
of  modern  pathologists,  who  ac- 
count for  almost  every  diseased  ac-. 
tion  taking-place  in  thehumanbody, 
partly  from  the  nei-vous  influence — • 
which  is  still  more  obscure — and 
partly  from  an  accumidation  or  ex- 
haustion of  excitability  (or  predis- 
position) ;  tlie  former  of  which  im- 
plies diredi  debility,  and  produces 
sthenic  diseases ;  the  latter  origi- 
nates from  indireSi  debility,  and 
generates  osMotzc  disorders, accord- 
ing to  tlie  plausible  theory  of  tlie 
higenious  Dr.  John  Brown  3  yet 
we  shall  attempt  to  lay  down  a  few 
general  propositions,  respeding  tlie 
sensible  properties  and  effcds  of 
medicinal  substances,  when  we  ar- 
rive at  tlie  articles  of  Healikg- 
Art,  and  Medicines. 

Attenuating,  or  inciding  remcr 
dies,  have  long  been,  and  are  still, 
•considered  of  very  extensive  utility 
in  physic.  They  produce  such  a 
variet}'  of  efte6ts,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  previously  well  acquaint- 
ed -vi-Ith  their  dilferent  kinds,  in 
order  to  choose  and  administer  diem 
witli  safety  and  advantage.  At 
present,  we  shall  content  oursel\  es 
v.ith  stating  the  most  simple  and 
vefficaciouB  remedies,  which  have, 
generally   speaking,    by   pradical 
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physician.-,  been  allowed  to  produce 
tlie  following  etfe^Sls  : 

I.  Such  as  tend  to  cool  and  at- 
tenuate die  fluids,  when  there  pre- 
vails an  inflammatory  disposition  in 
the  system  :  namely,  lemon-juice; 
common  wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  accto- 
sella,'L.);  crystals  of  tartar ;  vine- 
gar; nitre;  sal  ammoniac;  cucum- 
bers CCticumis  sativiis,  L.)  ;  less 
nettie  (Urtica  urens,  L.)  ;  common 
liouse-leek  (Se-mpervivurn  te^oruuif 
L.) ;  and  butter-milk. 

II.  Ihose  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty  of  dissolving  extravasatcd, 
stagnant,  and  coagulated  blood : — 
German  leopard's  bane  (Aiiika 
viontana,!^.) 

III.  Attenuantsofpituitous  stag- 
nations : — whey  ;  sugar  of  niilk  ; 
fixed  air  ;  Seltzer- water  ;  soap ; 
couch,  or  quick-grass  fTrilicum  re- 
pens,  L.) 

IV.  With  a  view  to  resolve  pi- 
tuitous  and  tenacious  obstru6tions 
ill  the  breast : — hedge  mustard 
(Eryswium  officinale, h.) ;  hyssop; 
liquorice- root ;  seneka;  bitter  milk- 
wort fPolygala  amara,  L.) ;  ele- 
campane (Inula  Heleniiim,h.);  gum 
ammoniac  ;  myrrh ;  galbanum. 

V.  To  subtilize  incrassated  and 
viscid  lymph  : — antimony  in  vari- 
ous forms  ;  sulphur ;  hemlock  j 
foxglove ;  wolfs-bane,  or  monk's 
hood,  &c.  but  we  seriously  advise 
those  readers,  who  do  not  pretend 
to  professional  kno\\iedge,  never 
to  make  use  of  tiiese  plants,  or  of 
antimony,  sulphm*,  and  other  me- 
tallic preparations,  without  having 
previously  availed  themselves  oi 
proper  medicai  advice. 

VI.  To  attenuate  the  stagnant 
and  vitiated  bilious  matter  in  the 
intestines : — dandelion  (Leontodon 
taraxacum,  L.) ;  wild  sticcory  (Ci- 
choriuvi  intybus,  L.) ;  fumitory  (Fu- 
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maria  ojfidnalis,  Ij.)  ;  sopewort 
(Saponniia  afficin.  L.)j  white  liore- 
houml  (MarruFinm  vu/garc,  L.) ; 
solutile  tartar  CKoli  tartansatiini, 
Lond.);  honev;  celandine /^^'/ie/i- 
donium  mnjns,  L.)  ;  ivy-resin  CRe- 
si7in  hederfP  helix,  L.);  chcriy-lau- 
rel  water  (Aqua  Lnnrocerasi,  L.); 
the  two  last-mentioned  prepara- 
tions, however,  cannot  be  ta'  en 
with  safety  in  febrile  and  other 
states  of  the  body,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  prescribed  by  medical 
men. 

VII.  Remedies  tending  to  re- 
solve stagnant  milk  in  women  : — ■ 
The  leaves  of  the  alder-tree  (Be- 
tula  Ainus,  L.)  and  vitriolated  tar- 
tar. 

VIII,  Medicines  for  dissolving 
and  expel  in^  calculous  concreti- 
ons : — See  Stone  3  Gravel  ;  Li- 

THONTRIPTICS. 

Of  all  these  medicinal  substances, 
(excepting  such  as  have  already 
been  described),  we  propose  to 
give,  in  the  sequel  of  the  alphabet, 
a  more  particular  and  satisfadtory 
account. 

AUCTION,  a  public  sale  for 
the  disposal  of  household  goods, 
books,  plate,  landed  estates,  ike. 
By  this  method  of  sale,  the  highest 
bidder  is  always  tlie  purchaser. 
The  origin  of  sales  by  audion  is 
very  ancient ;  for  among  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  performed  by  the 
public  crier  sub  hasta,  i.e.  under  a 
spear  eroded  on  tiiat  occasion  3  and 
the  goods  purchased,  were  deli- 
vered by  a  magistrate.  In  the 
year  1777,  the  auiftioneers  resid- 
ing in  London  were  subjeded  to  a 
tax  of  20s.  per  annum,  and  a  duty 
of(5d.  was  paid  for  every  20s.  arising 
by  sale  of  furniture,  fixtures,  &:c, 
and  of  3d.  in  the  pound  by  tlie  sale 
of  freehold  or  copy-hold  estates.  In 
17^7 >  the  duty  was  increased  to 
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lOd.  in  the  pound  on  furniture, 
&c.  and  to  6d.  in  tlie  pound  on 
real  property. 

As  this  metliod  of  selling  goods 
appears  to  be  rather  founded  on 
the  principle  of  competition,  than 
that  of  choice,  it  certainly  deserves 
every  encouragement  in  a  com- 
mercial country :  hence  it  were 
only  to  be  wishe.l,  that  govern- 
ment might  be  enabled  totally  to  sup-f 
press  those  mock-auSiioneers  who 
infest  several  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  use  every  artifice  to  en- 
tice and  deceive  the  unwary,  esjxj- 
cially  the  harmless  visitors  from 
the  country. 

AUTUMN  is  computed  tlie 
third  season  of  the  year  ;  and  with 
resped  to  tlie  animal  bod)',  is 
doubtless  the  most  unhealthy. — 
Hence  Tertullian  calls  it  '^  tlici 
test  of  valetudinarians  ;"  but  die 
ancient  Germans,  though  acquaint- 
ed with  the  three  other  seasons, 
appear  to  have  been  uninfluenced 
by  the  severity  of  autumn  ;  as  tliey 
had  no  particular  term  to  express 
it,  unless  we  admit  the  word 
"  han'est,"  in  modern  German, 
*'  Htrbst,"  as  equivalent  to  what 
they  at  present  call  "  Erndte,"  or 
the  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

The  circumstances  which  render 
this  season  the  least  conducive  to 
a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  are  die 
following  :  1 .  Because  the  vege? 
table  kingdom,  with  very  few  ex-r 
ceptions,  returns  tlie  salubrious 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants  to  their 
primitive,  maternal  earth,  wh  re 
they  undergo  spontaneous  decom-r 
position.  This  decay,  or  process 
of  putrefaftion,  produces  a  remark- 
able change  in  that  surrounding 
medium  which  supports  animal 
life,  and  tlie  relative  purity  of 
which,  determines  tl^e  inost  im- 
portant 
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portant  funaion  of  the  system, 
namely,  that  of  respiration.  2.  As, 
by  the  greater  pressure  and  humi- 
dity of  the  atmosphere,  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  so  affe£ted  that  they 
become  unable  to  perform  their 
office  of  cjdialation,  witli  the  same 
facility  as  in  winter  and  summer, 
it  follows  that  perspirable  matter, 
or  at  least,  its  grosser  particles,will 
in  autumn  be  liable  to  remain  on 
the  surface,  in  a  state  inclining  to 
putrefafition,  and  to  be  re-absorb- 
ed, to  tlie  great  detriment  of  the 
human  or  animal  body.  Hence 
arise  bilious  and  putrid  fevers, 
with  a  long  train  of  otlier  com- 
plaints, according  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  particular  circumstances 
of  the  individual. 

Parental  Nature,  however,  has 
amply  provided  the  means  of  obvi- 
ating such  disastrous  effedis.  With 
tills  intention,  she  has  given  us  a 
great  variety  of  sub-acid  fruit,  and 
acescent  vegetables,  which,  at  that 
season,  attain  to  their  perfe«5tion, 
and  are  eminently  qualified  to 
counteraiEl  the  putrid  disposition  of 
the  fluids.  To  assist  her  in  this 
benevolent  intention,  we  ought  to 
choose  an  appropriate  dietj  and, 
at  the  same  time,  defend  the  surface 
of  the  body  with  a  proper  dress, 
which  is  warm,  light,  and  sufficient- 
ly porous,  in  order  to  admit  tlie 
evaporation  of  perspirable  volatile 
humours. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  objec- 
tions made  by  theorists,  against  the 
use  of  Flannel,  worn  next  the 
skin,  we  venture  to  pronounce  it 
the  most  beneficial  covering ;  pro- 
vided tlie  conditions  and  excep- 
tions we  shall  state  under  that  ar- 
ticle, be  duly  attended  to.  But 
to  see  tlie  fashionable  females  of 
tlie  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  at  all  seasons  of  tlae  year. 
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dfessed  in  muslin,  cotton,  and  other 
light  stuffs,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
proteft  them  against  a  sudden  blast 
of  wind — such  deviations  from  tlie 
rules  of  prudence,  and  real  econo- 
my, may,  indeed,  deserve  tlie  lash  of 
the  Roman  satyrist,  who  speaks  of 
the  bitter  complaints  of  Pkoser- 
PiNE,  in  chilly  autumn,  but  tliey 
cannot  be  corrected  by  Reason, 
till  tlie  shrine  of  that  whimsical 
idol  '  Fashion,'  be  shaken,  and  its 
ground-work  demolished,  by  a 
more  dignified  system  of  Educa- 
tion.— See  that  article. 

AVARICE,  is  that  restless  and 
insatiable  desire  of  accummulating 
riches,  which  is  the  surest  indica-' 
tion  of  a  contrafted  and,  generally, 
depraved  mind. 

As  the  governing  passions  of  the 
hriite  creation  are  lust  and  hungei , 
the  predominant  desires  of  the  hv- 
man  species  appear  to  be  power 
and  money  :  it  has  accordingly 
been  asserted,  that  the  origin  from 
which  all  the  misfortunes  and  ca- 
lamities of  mankind  have  arisen, 
are  amhition  and  avarice. 

When  a  person  doats  upon  mo- 
ney, merely  for  tlie  sake  of  j'oi- 
sessing  it,  without  any  regard  to 
the  good  purposes  of  life,  which 
it  might  serve;  or  to  tlie  new  en- 
joj'ments  that  may  be  procured  bv 
it;  without  any  regard  to  the  be- 
nefit of  his  neighbour,  or  to  any 
advantage  accruing  from  it  to  him- 
self— such  a  being"  may  justly  be 
called  a  miser  fi"  the  first  class. 
His  greatest  happiness,  apparentlv, 
consists  in  the  contemplation  of 
money;  an  idol  whom  he  even 
condescends  to  worship,  while  he 
removes  him  in  triumph  fn>m 
one  part  of  his  dwelling  to'  ano- 
ther. 

The  next,  and  second  class  of 
misers,  comprehends  those  tingu- 
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lar  persoas  who  are  eager  to  araas« 
l^rge  suras  of  money,  enjoy  but  a 
temporary  pleasure  in  its  posses^ 
sion,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
some  joaf  ticiUar  objecl  in  view,  the 
exi'cmion  of  which  constitutes  the 
CbcmJ  oi  rJieir  wishes.  If  this  ob- 
je6t  happen  to  be  centered  in  a 
trifling  and  despicable  pursiiit,  it 
must  bs  ascribed  to  a  narrow  and 
sorbid  education  j  by  which  tlie 
foundation  was  laid  for  an  incon- 
sistent and  irrational  turn  of  tem- 
per, for  a  servile  attention  to  the 
lowest  mercenary  employments. 
Sometimes,  however,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  mankind,  such  persons, 
while  praitising  an  almost  crimi- 
nal frugality,  speculate  on  tlie 
means  of  benefiting  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Of  tills  description  was 
GoDiNOT,  a  French  clergyman  at 
Rheinis,  who  refasjed  to  relieve  ap- 
parent wretchedness ;  a«cl,  by  the 
skilful  managenicat  ©f  his  vine- 
yai'd,  had  the  gotod  fortune  to  ac- 
quire large  sums  of  money.  His 
fiillow-citi^ens  detested  him,  and 
the  populace  every  where  received 
hira  with  contempt.  Neverthe- 
les.s,  he  continued  his  usual  sim- 
plicity of  iile,  and  steadily  adhered 
to  the  most  rigid  system  of  econo- 
my. Llean-while,  this  good  man 
had  long  felt  the  wants  of  the  in- 
dustrious poor  in  thai  city,  particu- 
larly in  having  no  water  but  what 
they  were  obliged  to  purchase  at  a 
considerable  price.  At  lengtli,  he 
laid  out  his  princely  fortune  in  the 
building  of  an  aquedutt,  by  which 
he  r<*ndered  the  poor  more  useful 
and  lusting  service  than  if  he  had 
distributed  his  v/hole  income  in 
charity,  eveiy  day  at  his  door  :  and 
thu»  he  proved  hiniself  the  true 
benefailrtor  of  society,  whose  nam© 
de.serves  to  be  trassinitted  to  pos- 
terity. 
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The  third,  and  perhaps  most 
culpable  class  of  avaricious  persons, 
oje  those  liter  an/  misers,  who  in- 
cessantly apply  themselves  to.study,. 
and  eagerly  seize  upon  every  useful 
faC-t  or  tiiscovery,  M'ithout  ever,  in- 
tending to  impart  it  to  others.  If. 
the  acquisition  and  propagation  of 
knowledge  were  dependenton  these, 
per  sons,  who  in  mai\y  other  respefts. 
resemble  tlie  monks  of  the  dark, 
ages,  a  speedy  retufn  of  barbarism, 
would  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. A  similar  idea,  perhaps,, 
struck  the  didatlic  Popk,  w  hen  he 
thus  concisely  expressed  himself  iix 
the  following  lines  :  ■ 

"  Be  niegards  of  advice  on  no  pretence  ; 
"  For  the  •worst  avarice  is  tiiat  ot  sense." 

Lastly,  it  deserves  to  be  remark-* 
ed  that  avarice,  in  general,  has  a 
tendency  to  stifle  every  spark  of 
sympathy  and  generosity  in  the 
human  breasstj  to  affed  also  the 
dilterent  functions  of  the  body,  in 
3  manner  not  unlike  that  we  have 
described  under  the  head  Anxie- 
ty -J  and  that  even  savage  nations,, 
for  instance,  the  Canadians,  bestow, 
the  greatest  care  on  the  susceptible 
minds  of  tiieir  children,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  ihat  vile  and  corro- 
sive passion. 

Aver  a.     See  Oats. 

AVENS,  or  Geum,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  comprehending  elevea 
species,  of  which,  however,  only 
two  are  natives  of  Britain,  viz, 

1.  Common  AvENs  5  the.  Geum 
urlaniim,  L.  (also  called  great-* 
flov.ered  A\ ens,  or  Herb  Bennet); 
grows  in  woods,  and  about  shady 
hedges  ;  produces  yellov/  fiowers 
from  May  to  August,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  Withering,  477.  The 
stalks  of  this  useful  plant  attain 
a.  height  of  two  feet.  In  spring,  ics 
woody  root  possesses  the  aromatic 
fiavour  of  cloves. 

In 
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In  medicine,  the  root  of  the 
common  avens  has  lately  been  em- 
ployed with  singiilar  efficacy  in  the 
cnre  of  obstinate  agues.  A  tinc- 
ture made  of  it,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  ounces  bftlieroot,  digested 
•with  a  quart  of  brandy,  in  a  sand 
heat,  and  gi^■en  to  tlie  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce,  or  more,  two,  three 
or  four  times,  has  seldom  fiiilcd 
to  cure  intenmttents,  where  the 
Peravian  bark  had  j:roved  ineffec- 
tual. Others  give  it  \^"itli  equal 
success '  in  decoiSLion,  powder,  or 
ele3;uarj-,  in  doses  from  one  scruple 
to  a  drachm  or  more,  several  times 
a  day — provided  tliat  tlie  first  pas- 
sages be  previously  evacuated  by 
proper  laxatives.  This  root  has 
also  afforded  an  excellent  remedy 
in  sevenil  chronic  disorders,  as  a  ge- 
neral strengthener  and  astritigent : 
indeed,  the  ex|)eriraent3  made  by 
BuChhave  shew%  that  its  antisep- 
tic power  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  best  foreign  bark. 

As  an  objeil  of  rural  and  domes- 
tic econom)',  tbis  plant  deserves 
some  attention.  Sheep  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  its  herbage  ;  Mhich 
may  likewise,  when  young,  be 
used  fcr  culinary  purposes,  and 
especially  in  the  form  of  salad.  If 
the  common  avens-root  be  colleft- 
cd,  split,  and  dried,  a  portion  of 
it  secured  in  a  bag,  and  hung  in  a 
cask  of  beer,  it  is  affirmed  (in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Aca- 
demy), that  this  simple  expedient 
"will  prevent  it  from  turning  sour. 
'■ — On  this  subject,  we  refer  tu  the 
article  Brewing. 

In  the  useful  arts,  this  root  has 
likewise  Ijeen  employed  in  the 
process  of  tanning  leatlier.  Dam^ 
BuuRNKY    informs  us,    that    the 
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stalks  and  I'-Sxes  of  the  plant  have 
been  used  with  advantage  for  dye- 
ing wool  of  a  p.criruinent  olive- 
Iroicn  colour,  -when  previously 
steeped  iaa  solution  of  bisjnuth. 

2.  Water  Avexs,  Gcum  r'l- 
vab,  L.  grows  in  the  North  of 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  &c.  in 
meadows  and  gro\'es  of  a  humid 
soil ;  its  pale  red  flowers  appear  in 
Jup.c  and  July.  We  find  it  deli- 
neated in  .E.v'irZ.  Bnt.  t.  loQ,  and 
by  Witiike'ing,  4/8. — ^The  herb 
and  root  of  this  species,  though  of 
inferior  efncncy,  have  also  been 
employed  in  medicine,  as  well  as 
by  tanners. 

A\'Ori"vDl7PpIS  is  tlie  name 
of  the  weight  ad(jjtted  for  the  larger 
or  coarser  commodities,  such  as 
gioceries,  hops,  cheese,  wool,  lead, 
&:c;  It  is  distinguished  from  Troy- 
zvcight,  •SA'hich  was  formerly  used 
in  England  for  every  purpose,  and 
is  still  retained  for  weighing  gold, 
sil\er,  and  jewels,  for  compound- 
ing medicines,  for  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  for  com- 
paring different  weights  with  each 
other.  The  former  contains  six- 
teen, and  tlie  latter  only  twelve 
ounces  to  the  pound. — Bakers, 
who  live  in  countiy  places,  manu- 
facture tlieli'  bread  by  avoirdupois- 
weigiit,  but  tliose  who  carry  on 
business  in  corporation-towns,  are 
obliged  to  make  it  by  troy- weight. 
Apotliecaries  purchase  their  drugs, 
if  wholesale,  by  the  former,  but 
retail  thena  out  by  tlie  latter. — See 
Weights,  and  !VIeasures. 

Aversion.     SecxYNTiPATHY. 

A:salea  procumlens,  L.  See 
Trailing  Rose-bay. 

yl%:.<'e.     See  Atmospher;;. 
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BACHELOR,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin  j  though,  in  the  political 
economy  of  nations,  when  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  apparently  glory 
in  that  appellation,  its  praAice  can- 
not fail  to  be  attended  with  effefts 
tletrimental  to  the  State,  and  fre- 
cjuently  disgraceful  to  the  individual. 

We  do  not,  however,  include  in 
lliis  description,  tlit-  Bachelxrrs  of 
Arts,  tliose  in  the  Livery  Compa- 
nies, nor  even  the  ancient  Knight- 
Bachelors  of  England,  whose  title 
did  not  descend  to  posterity j  but 
■we  more  particularly  allude  to  those 
uninarried  men,  who  pretend  to 
Kve  in  a  state  of  stoic  cehbacy,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  generally, 
either  avaricious  misers,  or  unprin- 
cipled spendthrifts.  That  there  are 
man)-^  exceptions  to  this  odious  cha- 
rafter,  cannot  be  denied;  yet,  in 
a  maritime  countr}',  where  a  great 
proportion  of  adive  men  devote 
themselves  to  a  seafaring  life,  there 
ought  to  be  public  disgrace  attached 
to  those,  \\\xo  cannot  assign  the 
most  subst;mtial  reasons  for  tlieir 
choice  of  celibacy. 

Eacq  tlje  ancient  Greeks  were 
ao  fully  persuaded  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  professed  bachelors, 
on  the  population  and  morals  of 
their  countrymen,  that,  by  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  they  were  branded 
with  iniamy,  excluded  from  all  of- 
iTces  ci\il  and  military,  as  well  as 
frohi  national  games  ar.d  public 
spcdacles.  Farther,  such  persons 
were  coniprlled  to  appear  at  certain 
festi\als,  where  they  were  exposed 
to  public  derision,  and  led  round 
the  market-place :  in  this  degraded 
situation,  the  fair  sex  condufted 
tl-era  to  the  ahars,    and  obliged 


them  to  make  amende  honttrahldi 
by  submitting  to  blows  and  lashes, 
at  discretion.  The  women,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this  specimen  of  passive 
obedience,  forced  them  to  sing  cer- 
tain songs  teeming  with  satire,  and 
deprecating  a  state  of  life  which 
Nature  had  never  designed. 

The  Roman  laws,  also,  were  not 
more  favourable  to  their  toleration ; 
and  the  vigilant  censors  frequently 
imposed  arbitrary  fines  on  old  ba- 
chelors. According  to  Dioxysius, 
the  historian,  there  existed  in  Rome 
an  ancient  editSt,  by  which  all  per- 
sons of  full  age  were  obliged  to 
marry.  But  the  most  remarkable 
law  enacted  against  them,  was  that 
made  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  by  which  they  were 
rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
benefit  eitlier  of  legacies  or  innerit- 
ance  by  will,  unless  from  their 
near  relations.  This  hmitation, 
Plutarch  justly obson^es,  induced 
many  bachelors  to  marry  ;  not  so- 
much  with  the  view  of  having  heir* 
to  their  own  estates,  as  to  quality 
tliemselvesto  inherit  those  of  others. 

Thus  it  clearly  appears  that,  from 
the  early  ages,  tlie  most  civDized 
nations  expressed  a  just  abhorrence 
of  a  life  which  is  mere  calculated 
to  promote  the  narrow  grovelling 
views  of  the  individual,  who  pre- 
fers it  to  the  most  sacred  and  ho- 
nourable station  in  society,  tiian  to' 
benefit  that  circle  of  the  commu- 
nity, of  which  he  is  frequentiy  a 
consuming,  and  worthless  mem- 
ber. 

From  a  Convi6tion,  that  the  plu- 
rality  of  bachelors  are  not  condu- 
cive to  die  w  elfare  and  interest  of 
the  Slate,  the  British  Legislature  h  ris 
i'h-eady 


already  imposed  a  small  ^ne  upon 
tlKJr  celibacy^,  by  an  additiomil  duty 
on  ^eivauLs.. .  But,  as  the  annual 
payment  of,  so  moderate  a  tax  af- 
fects only  the  middle,  and  less  opu- 
lent, classes  of  .socif'ty,  we  venture 
to  suggest  a  remedy,  perhaps  more 
effei5tual,  for  checkyig  tliis  species 
of  degeneracy-  Let  us  suppose  a 
young  man  of ^  rank  and  fortune, 
devoting  Jiimself  to  every  kind  of 
ilisaipation,  and  squandering  an 
income  that  wouli  maintain  half  a 
parish;  we  can  see  no  reason  wliy 
he  should  not,  at  a  cv'rtain  age,  be 
jcompelled  to  assign  his  motives  for 
7wt  manying.  If  these  should  be 
found  un^iatisfaftory,  there  would 
be  no  injustice  done  to  svich  a  cha- 
ja6ler,  by  employing  him  in  distant 
climates,  either,  in  a  naval  or  mili- 
tarv  capacity,  where  he  might  con- 
tribute to  the  safety  and  protecliou 
of  tlie  .empiiie. 

BACON,  the  flesh  of  swine, 
.salted,  dried,  and,  generally,  smoked, 
in  a  chimney.  As  the  histoiy  and 
customs  relative  to  this  savoury 
dish,  would  fiiniish  but  little  in- 
6tru(3:ion,  we  sliall  proceed  to  state 
tire  most  approved  methods  of  pre- 
paring it,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent. 

S'j?nersetsh'tre-B(icon,  the  most 
esteemed  in  tlijs  countr)',  may  be 
made  any  time  daring  the  last  three 
mouths  of  the  year.  When  a  hog 
is  killed  for  bacon,  tlie  sides  are 
laid  in  large  wooden  troughs,  and 
sprinkled  all  over  with  bay  salt : 
thus  they  arc  left  for  twenty-four 
hours,  to  draui  away  the  blood  and 
.  tlje  superfluous  juices.  Alter  this 
first  preparation,  they  should  be 
taken  out,  wiped  verj'  dry,  and 
the  drainings  tlirown  away.  Next, 
sonjc  fresh  bay  salt,  well  heated 
in  a  large  iron  frpng-pan,  is  to  be 
rubbed  over  the  njeat,  until  it  has 
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absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity,  and 
this  friction  repeated  four  succes- 
sive days,  while  the  meat  is  tcirnea 
only  ever)''  otlier  day.  If  large 
hogs  are  killed,  the  flitches  should 
be  lept  iii  brine  for  three  \\eeks, 
and,  during  that  period,  turned 
ten  times,  theii  taken  out,  and 
thorouglily  dried  in  the  Usual  man- 
ner 5  for,  unless  they  be  tlius  ma- 
naged, it  is  impossible  to  pre.%erve 
tliem  in  a  sweet  state,  nor  wiU 
their  flavour  be  equal  to  those  pro- 
perly cured. 

As  the  preservation  of  tlie  salt 
used  in  this  process,  w  hen  carried 
on  to  a  great  eXterlt,  rtiay  be  ati 
obje6t  of  economy,  we  shall  state 
llie  following  method  of  reOoVering 
the  saline  matter  contained  in  tliesb 
drainings,  or  in  any  dtli'er  lri?2e, 
whether  from  herrings,  beef,  or 
pork  :  it  was  communicated  to  us 
by  a  friend,  who  had  seen  it  practised 
on  the  Continent,  AVhere  culinary 
salt  is  sold  at  a  "considerable  price. 
He  first  added  such  a  quantity  of 
boiling  water  to  tlie  brine,  or  drain- 
ings, as  was  sufficient  to  dissolve 
all  the  particles  of  the  salt.  This 
solution  he  then  placed  in  either  an 
iron  or  earthen  vessel,  over  a  lire, 
which,  by  boiling,  forced  all  tlie 
feculent  and  animal  particles  to  tliu 
top,  so  that  tl:ey  were  carefully 
removed  by  a  pertbrated  ladle.  Af- 
ter tlie  liquid  had  become  clear,  it 
was  set  aside  for  twenty-lbur  hours, 
in  a  cool  place,  that  the  colcuririg 
matter  might  subside.  But,  as  the 
combination  it  had  formed  with 
the  boiled  liquor  was  veiy  tena- 
cious, he  contrived  two  diflerent 
ways  of  separating  it :  1 .  A  solu- 
tion of  alum  ill  waier,  one  pint  to 
an  ounce  of  t'  at  substance,  was 
gradually  dropt  into  the  cold  liquor, 
in  tfie  proportion  of  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  the  former  to  every  gallon 
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of  the  latter;  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  hours;  or,  2. 
If  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit,  he  filtered  the  liquor  by 
means  of  long  flannel  slips,  cut 
longitudinally  by  the  web,  but  pre- 
viously soaked  in  another  strong 
and  }x;rfedly  clear  solution  of  salt : 
these  slips  were  so  immersed  into 
.tlie  coloured  fluid,  tliat  the  pro- 
jeding  external  end  readied  ano- 
ther vessel,  which  bad  been  placed 
miich  lower  than'  that  containing 
ihe  brine,  or  drainings.  When 
these  particulars  were  properly  at- 
'tended  to,  tlie  absorbed  hquor  be- 
,came  almost  colourless,  and  pel- 
lucid. Having  thus  procured  a  clear 
liquid  solution,  nothing  more  was 
required  than  to  evaporate  it  to 

dryness,  in  order  to  re-produce  the 
salt  in  its  original  granulated  form. 
We  have  faitlifuUy  reported  the 
process,  wh-ch  may  be  imitated 
without  difficulty,  and  at  little  or 
no  expence.  In  our  opinion,  the 
second  method  of  discharging  tlie 

.  colour  is  preferable  ;  as,  by  this,  no 
alum  will  be  required,  which  only 
contaminates  the  salt. 

Smoked  Bacon,  one  of  tiie  most 

.  relished,  but  almost  indigestible, 
dishes  of  the  Germans,  is  prepared 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted 

;in  tlie  curing  of  the  celebrated 
TFestphalia  Hams.     For  the  latter, 

'  however,  animals  tliat  have  been 
well  fed,  and. allowed  to  roam  at 

;  pleasure  in   the  extensive  moor- 

^  lands  of  tliat  province,  are  genc- 

\  rally  selefted.     And  if  credit  be 

.  dite  to  tlie  report  lately  spread  in 

"  L6ndj;)n,  by  ^  native  of  Westphalia, 
that  those  delicious  hams,  so  much 

^  esteemed  in  tliis  country,  are  the 
pjroduce  of  hogs  which  frequently 

"  tlie  of  obesity,  and  were  sold  for 
half  price  to  the  ill-reputed  German 

.  fkianers    '(scflinlltrj,  who  export 
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fhem  to  Hamburgh  or  Holland,  vrd 
pannot,  in  justice  to  our  friends, 
recommend  them  for  their  salu- 
brity. The  manner  of  obtaining 
them  is  nearly  as  follows :  after 
the  hams  have  been  properly  salted, 
rubbed,  and  wiped  with  dry  cloths, 
in  order  to  absorb  all  tlic  impure 
juices,  the  cavities  of  the  joints,  as 
well  as  tlie  bones  themselves,  are 
carefully  covered  with  a  mixture 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  the  best 
salt,  perfectly  dried,  and  one  part 
of  black  pepper,  coarsely  powder- 
ed. As  soon  as  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  hams  are,  on  the  samA 
day,  suspended  in  a  chimney,  where 
no  other  but  wood  fire  is  burnt, 
and  which  is  usually  increased  dur- 
ing the  first  three  days.  The  time 
of  fumigation  is  regulated  by  th6 
size  of  the  meat,  and  generally  ex- 
tends from  three  to  six  montlis.  ' 
Although  we  have  here  giveh 
direftions  for  preparing  ham  as 
well  as  bacon,  we  by  no  means 
wish  to  insinuate,  that  either  of 
them  aftbrds  a  wholesome  article 
of  nutriment.  Such  delicacies  should 
be  eaten  only  by  the  robust,  the 
laborious,  and  healthy,  in  gre^lt 
moderation,  and  seldom.  Under 
-^  these  conditions,  they  may  occasi- 
onally afford  proper  exercise  to  a 
sound  stomach,  when  taken  m 
small  quantities,  in  the  morning, 
or  previous  to  a  long  journey  v.i 
cold  and  serene  weather.  On  the 
contrary,  in  weak  and  languid  ha- 
bits, these  artificial  preparations, 
not  unlike  all  indurated  animal 
fat,  are  most  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  therefore  improper.  As  they 
easily  turn  rancid  in  the  stomach, 
or  are  perhaps  already  tainted  by' 
long  sutspension,  persons  abided  v 
with  heftic  fevers,  or  liable  to  the  \ 
heart-burn,  ought  entirely  to  ab- 
staiiQ  from  their  me. 

BADGER^ 


'  BADCjER,  an  animal  resem- 
bling in  its  external  chara6ters, 
both  a  dog  and  a  hog :  it  is  now 
seldom  met  \vith  in  England^ 
though  formerly  it  afforded  great 
sport.  The  unequal  length  of  its 
legs  has  introduced  the  expression 
badger-legged.  Its  flesh  has  a 
taste  similar  to  tliat  of  wnld  hogs, 
and  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Indeed, 
these  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are 
V,  themselves  so  very  fond  of  pork, 
that  a  piece  of  such  meat,  placed 
over  their  burrow,  is  the  surest 
inducement  to  their  appetite,  and 
will  in  a  few  minutes  entice  tliem 
above  ground. 

Besides  affording  a  nutiitive,  but 
not  easily  digestible  food,  the  skin 
of  the  badger  makes  excellent 
knapsacks,  and  covers  for  travel- 
ling-tnmks,  saddles,  &c.  because 
it  is  impenious  to  rain,  and  stands 
in  need  of  no  additional  prepara- 
tion for  rendering  it  water-proof; 
a  process  we  shall  describe  under 
the  article  Leather.  The  hairs 
or  bristles  of  this  animal  are  used 
for  painters'  brashes ;  and  its  pene- 
trating fat  answers  a  variety  of 
-  usefxil  purposes  :  for  it  is  not  only 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  injec- 
tions for  rclie\'ing  nephritic  com- 
plaints, or  such  as  arise  from  ob- 
struftions  in  the  urinary  passages, 
but  likewise  externally,  in  rheuma- 
tic affeftions,  especially  those  called 
Sciatica,  and  for  the  cure  of  sore 
and  chapped  nipples  in  young  mo- 
thers. For  paralytic  dieases  of  the 
aged,  it  is  asserted,  tliat  the  hairy 
ikin  of  this  creature,  when  worn 
next  the  surface  of  the  body,  has 
been  of  eminent  service,  by  stimu- 

/.  lating  the  inert,  cutaneous,and  mus- 
cular vessels  into  a6lion :  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  objeftion 
against  giving  this  simple  remedy  a 
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fair  trial  for  a  few  weeks,  wher® 
rnedicines  generally  are  ineffeftual. 
The  crafty  horse-dealers  also 
employ  the  badger's  fat  in  a  singu- 
lar manner,  wliich  involves  a  de- 
gree of  fraud  and  cruelty.  They 
pull  out  the  hair  in  several  places, 
and  anoint  the  bare  spots  with  this 
fat ;  when  tlie  hair  grows  again,  it 
is  of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  so  as 
to  give  the  horse  a  pyebald  appear- 
ance, wliich  probably  iuhances  its 
value. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  is  a  terrn 
for  a  sack,  or  pouch,  containing  a 
certain  quantity  or  vi^eight  of  some 
particular  commodity.  Thus  a 
bag  of  almonds  is  about  tliree  hun- 
dred pomids  J  of  aniseed,  from 
three  to  four  hundi'ed  pounds 
weight,  &:c.  The  best  material  for 
making  compaft  and  durable  bags, 
is  hempen  cloth,  previously  steeped 
in  a  strong  deco6lion  of  oak-bark, 
or  tanner's  waste. 

Bag,  in  farriery,  signifies  a  me- 
dicated external  application,  made 
with  a  view  to  recover  a  horse's 
appetite.  For  this  purpose,  one 
ounce  of  asafoctlda,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  powdered  savin,  are 
mixed  together,  put  into  a  bag,  and 
tied  to  the  bit.  Meanwhile  the 
horse  should  be  kept  bridled  for 
two  hours,  several  times  a-day, 
and  as  soon  as  the  bag  is  remov- 
ed, the  animal  will  begin  to  eat. 
We  have  stated  this  piece  of  ad- 
vice on  tlie  authority  of  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica  ;  though  jve 
are  inclined  to  think  that  such  su- 
perficial applications  will  seldom, 
avail. — See  Farriery, 

BAGNIO,  a  term  adopted  from 
the  Italian,  and  signifying  a  lath  : 
in  English,  it  denotes  a  house  for 
balhii  g,  sweating,  and  cleansing 
the  body ;  but  sometimes  also  for 
w"orse  purposes. 

L2  The 
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.  The  substances  used  for  heating 
bagnios  are  various  j  such  as 
bricks,  stones,  &:c.  managed  in 
dift'erent  ways,  and  in  several  ves- 
sels and  utensils,  according  to  the 
choice  or  fancy  of  the  proprietor. 
The  eft'eiJ^  generally  expedted  from 
resorting  to  such  places,  is  an  im- 
moderate degree  of  perspiration, 
occasioned  by  artificial  heat  :  tins 
cannot  fail  to  open  the  pores  ;  to 
attenuate  and  dissolve  the  hu^ 
mours ;  to  dissipate  all  tlie  super- 
£aous  particles  ;  and  eventually  to 
heat  and  dr}'  the  whole  body. — 
Hence  tliis  pra£ticc  cannot  be  pro- 
•per  for  persons  of  a  choleric,  thin, 
and  spare  habit,  nor  for  those  sub- 
je6t  to  periodical  discharges. 

In  rheumatic  and  paralytic  dis- 
eases, great  benefit  has  sometimes 
been  derived  from  a  cautious  use  of 
the  bagnio.  For  whatever  com- 
plaint it  be  resorted  to,  care  must 
be  taken  tliat  neither  the  bowels 
.nor  stomach  be  distended,  which 
might  be  the  case  in  tlie  former, 
.  by  obsLruftlons  or  costiveness  ;  iji 
thp  latter,  after  a  plentiful  repast. 
Besides,  the  heat  of  a  bagnio  should 
always  be  accommodated  to  the 
strengtli  and  peculiar  condition  of 
the  patient ;  for  if  immoderate,  it 
will  be  attended  with  cffi;Cts  veiy 
detrimental  to  the  whole  frame, 
tlie  least  of  wliich  are  pustules, 
tumors,  and  ob$tru6tions  of  tlie 
surface  of  tlie  body. 

BAITING,  a  praftice  derived 
from  the  barbarous  ages,  and  one 
of  those  amusements  which  degrade 
the  human  charafter.  Thus  we 
bear  of  the  baiting  of  bulls,  or 
bears,  by  mastiffs,  or  bull-dogs 
with  short'  noses,  that  tliey  may 
.  take  a  firmer  hold  of  tlieir  oppo- 
.  nents. 

"VN'^hatever  may  he  urged  in  jus- 
tiiiciitlon  of  lull-laili/ig,  this  cri- 
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minal  species  of  game  deserves  to 
be  equally  condemned,  both  qn  ac-» 
count  of  its  moral  and  physical  ten- 
dency. ■  It  was  first  introduced  in 
England  as  an  amusement,  in  tlie 
reign  of  King  John,  about  the  year 
1209,  and  has  been  continuetl  t* 
the  present  day,  though  the  spirit 
of  barbarism  has  apparently  been 
succeeded  by  that  of  rcfinement. 

Scarcely  an  animal  is  now  killed 
without  being  previously  baited  > 
because  it  is  pretended,  tliat  the 
chasing  and  exercise  of  die  poor 
brutes,  render  their  flesh  more  ten- 
der and  digestible.  Although  this 
assertion  be  partly  true,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  meat  is  much 
disposed  to  putrefaction,  and  un- 
less con.simied  in  time,  cannot  fail 
to  be  hurtful  to  tliose  who  possess 
a  weak  and  indolent  stomach.  In- 
dependently of  tills  consideration, 
die  inliuman  prattice  of  buil-bait- 
ing  ought  not  to  be  connived  at  by 
magistrates,  especially  about  the 
metropolis,  where  butchers  are  suf- 
fered to  sj)ort  with  our  lives,  by 
fuiioushj  driving  catde  in  tlie  open 
day  dirough  crowded  stieets,  and 
particularly  in  what  is  called  the 
City  Road,  where  no  person  on  foyt 
can  pass  and  re-pass  widi  safety. 

BAKER,  a  person  whose  busi- 
ness is  that  of  baking  and  selluig 
bread.  The  origin  of  this  useful 
profession  is  not  ascertained,  diough 
it  is  certain  diat  die  first  public 
bakers  appeared  in  the  p",ast,  and 
.  passed  from  Greece  to  Italy,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  563.  Prior  to  that 
period,  every  house-wife  baked  her 
own  bread. 

In  ancient  Home  bakers  enjoyed 
great  privileges,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  ColLiyc,  from  which  neither  they 
nor  dieir  children  were  permitted 
to  T;^-ithdra\V3  holding  nil  their  ef- 
feds  in  conjraon,  and  not  being 
aliawcd 
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allowed  to  dispose  of  any  part  of 
them.  To  presene  lionour  and 
honest)--  in  the  College  of  bakers, 
they  were  expressly  prohibited  all 
connc6tiou  with  comedians  and 
gladiators;  while  they  were  exempt 
from  guardianships  and  otlier  of- 
fices, which  might  interfere  with 
tlieir  occupations.  By  the  English 
statutes,  no  person  exercising  the 
mysteries  or  sciences  of  baking, 
brewing,  surgery,  or  wiiting,  shall 
be  deemed  a  handicraft.  Since  the 
year  1155,  the  first-mentioned  ar- 
tisans have  formed  a  brotherhood 
ill  tliis  country ;  though  tlie  white 
bakers  were  not  incoiporated  till 
1407,  ^^^  t'le  brown  bakers  until 
1621. 

We  regret  that  so  wealthy  and 
respedable  a  body  of  men  as  our 
modem  bakers,  give  us  frequent 
cause  of  complaint,  eitlier  by  the 
unwholesome  q\iality,  or  tl-e  defi- 
cient weight  of  bread  ;  an  article 
which  loudly-  calls  for  the  wisdom 
and  unremitting  vigilance  of  the 
legislature.  No  new  office  in  any 
department  of  police  appears  to  be 
so  necessary,  and  likely  to  be  pro- 
du(5ti\  e  of  such  essential  advantages 
to  the  whole  metropolis,  as  that  of 
•'  Inspedor  of  Bread." 

BAKING  is  the  art  of  con- 
verdng  flour,  or  otlier  farinaceous 
substances,  into  bread. — As  we 
prop<ise  to  treat  move  fully  on  tliis 
subject,  under  the  article  Bread, 
we  shall  here  only  explain  what  re- 
lates to  a  proper  method  of  prepar- 
ing it. 

In  domestic  hfe,  the  baking  of 
bread  is  frequently  mismanaged  ; 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Some  wo- 
men do  not  use  a  just  proportion 
and  temperature  of  water,  so  that 
th  •  bread  turns  out  eitlier  pasty,  or 
too  6im  and  heavy  5  others  do  not 
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use  a  proper  quantity  or  quality  of 
leaven,  or  barm,  whence  the  bread 
acquires  either  an  unpleasant  bit- 
terish taste,  or  the  dough  cannot 
rise,  and  consequently  becomes 
tough  and  viscid ;  again,  others  do 
not  understand  the  due  degree  of 
heat  required  in  die  oven,  so  that 
it  will  be  either  under,  or  over- 
baked.  All  these  particulars  de- 
serv-e  to  be  attended  to,  otherwise  a 
bad  and  unwholesome  bread  will  be 
produced.  To  surve)',  therefore, 
the  whole  process,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  in  chemistry, 
M-e  shall  here  communicate  a  few 
general  directions. 

1 .  The  flour,  whether  made  of 
wheat,  or  rye  (which  two  are 
doubtiess  the  best  and  most  whole- 
some species  of  grain),  ought  not 
to  be  used  immediately  on  coming 
from  the  mill,  as  in  a  fresh  state  it 
is  too  moist  for  making  good  and 
palatable  bread ;  but  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place  for  several 
weeks,  stirred  ever}'^  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  at  least  eveiy  other  day 
in  colder  seasons,  till  it  has  ac- 
quired such  a  consistence,  as  ren- 
ders it  loose  and  yielding  between 
the  fingers. 

2.  As  the  dough  will  not  rise, 
without  giving  it  a  proper  leaven 
or  barm,  this  ought  to  be  a  princi- 
pal obje£t  in  families,  as  well  as  to 
bakers.  If  leaven  be  employed,  it 
should  on  the  preceding  evening 
be  deprived  of  its  hard  crust,  and 
dissolved  with  a  Httle,  scarcely 
milk-warm,  water;  then  carefully 
mixed  with  about  a  tiiird  part  of 
the  flour  to  be  used  for  baking,  and 
kneaded  into  a  soft  dough,  by  add- 
ing more  tepid  Avater,  A  small 
quantity  of  flour  is  put  on  the  top  j 
and,  thus  prepared,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  cover  the  trough  with 
blan:  ets,  and  suffer  it  to  stand  in 
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&  moderately  \rarra  pbcc  till  the 
following  morning,  that  it  may  rise 
and  duly  ferment.  The  remaining 
two-thiids  of  the  flour  must  then 
be  added,  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  luke-warm  water,  and 
tiie  whole  kneaded  into  such  an 
elastic  dough  as  will  draw  into 
stiings  without  breaking,  and  not 
adhere  to  the  fingers.  In  this  state 
it  is  again  covered,  and  allowed  to 
Stand  (while  preparations  are  mak- 
ing in  tiie  oven),  and  not  disturbed 
tm  it  begins  gently  to  rise,  when  it 
should  be  formed  into  loaves. 

3.  A  proper  degree  of  heat  is 
an  essential  requisite  to  tlie  bak- 
ing process.  When  tlie  inner  arch 
of  the  oven  appears  entirely  white, 
it  is  generally  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently heated.  Eut  this  being  a 
fallacious  criterion,  we  would  re- 
commend the  following :  Place  a 
handful  of  flour  before  the  aper- 
tm-e  of  the  oven,  and  if  it  turn  of  a 
bro\\n  colour,  the  heat  is  then 
nearly  of  the  degree  required ;  but 
if  it  become  black,  or  remain 
white,  in  the  former  case  the  fire 
must  be  considerably  reduced  j 
find  in  tlie  latter,  more  fuel  must  be 
added.  I^astly,  all  parts  of  the 
pven  should  be '  miiformly  heated  j 
end  though  we  cannot  enter  into 
farther  particulars,  yet  the  attentive 
house- wife  wi;l  easUy,  from  her  own 
observations,  regulate  the  degree 
of  heat,  with  the  same  effe6t  as  it 
might  be  done  by  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood's  Pyrpmcter  for  tlie  baking 
of  earthen-ware. 

Remark. — Musty  flour,  when 
ba'ed  into  bread,  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely detj-imental  to  healtli,  but  it 
6lso  imparts  a  bitter  and  nauseous 
taste.  When  such  flour  is  not  too 
strongly  tainted,  it  may  be  correct- 
ed by  first  kneading  it  witJi  leaven 
-or  sweet  Jjarm>  thea  jpaking  large 
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holes  with  a  wooden  cylinder  iir 
the  dough,  filling  up  the  cavities 
with  flour  that  is  perfectly  sweety, 
suft'ering  k  to  remain  in  this  pre- 
paratory state  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, then  removing  tlie  dry  flour 
carefiiUy  with  long  spoons  or  simi-« 
lar  implements,  and  afterwards 
converting  the  dough  into  bread, 
witli  the  addition  of  such  flour  a» 
is  not  musty.  By  this  simple  pro- 
cess, the  flour  first  mixed  up  will 
be  sweetened,  but  that  which  has 
been  left  over  night  in  the  dough, 
is  said  to  become  so  corrupted,  that 
it  can  be  given  only  to  animals. 

It  has  frequently  been  attempted^ 
and  not  witliout  success,  to  bako 
good,  wholesome  bread,  with  little 
or  no  barm.  In  consequence  of  a 
dispute  between  the  brewers  an4 
bakers  of  Dublin,  concerning  thes 
price  of  yeast,  in  the  year  1/70, 
the  latter  carried  the  point,  by 
making  their  bread  without  it.  As 
this  process,  however,  could  not 
be  readil}-^  imitated  in  domestic  life, 
we  shall  here  state  a  method  of  rais- 
ing a  I'tiihel  of  Jlour  with  a  tea-^ 
spoorful  of  larm  j  fii"st  pra£tised 
by  James  Stone.  It  is  as  follows  : 
Put  a  bushel  of  flour  into  the  knead- 
ing-trough or  trendlej  take  about 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  and  thorouglily  mix  with 
it  a  spoor.ful  of  thick,  sweet  barm ; 
then  make  a  hole  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  flour,  large  enough  to  contain 
two  gallons  of  water }  pour  in  your 
small  quantity,  and  stir  it  with  a 
stick,  so  that  it  may,  with  some  of 
the  flour  combining  witJi  it,  acquire 
the  consistence  of  batter  for  pud- 
ding ;  then  strew  a  litde  dry  flour 
over  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  about 
one  hour,  when  you  will  find  the 
small  portion  so  raised,  that  it  will 
break  through  tlic  dry  flour  scat- 
tered o^  er  it.     After  tliis,  pour 

in 
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in  another  quart  of  warm  water, 
while  you  are  stirring  in  more 
flour,  till  it  become  as  thick  as 
before ;  then  again  shake  dry  flour 
over  it,  and  leave  it  for  two  hours 
longer — repeat  the  same  inethod 
about  twice  more,  always  sufi^ring 
it  somewhat  longer  to  be  at  rest, 
and  the  bread  will  become  as  light 
as  if  a  pint  of  barm  had  been  used. 
Nor  does  this  method  requu^e  above 
a  quarter  of  an  hour 'more  time  than 
the  usual  way  of  baking ;  and  the 
autlior  of  it  asserts,  that  his  bread 
has  never  been  heavy  nor  bitter. 

Witli  respe6t  to  the  diflerence 
of  seasons,  J.  Stone  directs  that, 
jn  summer,  the  water  should  be 
used  blood- warm;  in  winter,  or 
cold  frosty  weather,  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear  it  without  pain; 
while  in  the  former  season  tlie 
dough  should  be  covered  up  very 
warm,  and  strewed  over  with  dr}- 
flour  every  time  tepid  water  is 
added,  to  keep  in  the  heat :  after 
using  six  or  eight  quarts  of  such 
water  to  every  bushel  of  flour,  in 
the  gradual  manner  before  describ- 
ed, it  Aill  be  found  that  the  whole 
body  of  flour  which  is  mixed  witli 
the  warm  water,  by  means  of  a 
isingle  tea-spoonfal  of  barm,  is 
brought  into  considerable  agitation, 
so  that  it  waxes  or  ferments  with- 
out difliculty, — See  also  Yeast. 

Having  already,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, alluded  to  tlie  adulterations 
pradised  by  bakers,  a  subjed  we 
propose  to  resume  under  die  head 
of  Bread,  we  shall  conclude  this 
article  with  a  quotation  in  point, 
abridged  from  the  XXIVth  volume 
of  tlie  Monthly  Review,  for  January 
1/51. — "  Heaven  gives  us  good 
com,  but  our  bakers,  it  is  said, 
have  sought  out  many  inventions. 
Alum  is  no  proper  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  this  §reat  stij)^ 
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port,  of  life  i  and  lime  must,  be 
still  worse: — we  tamely  permit  a 
few  ignorant  meclianics  to  mingle 
poison  with  our  daily  food,  and 
gradually  to  niin  and  destroy  o3r 
HEALTH,  t'ic  greatest  blessing  of 
all ;  under  the  idle  pretence  of  hu- 
mouring a  ridiculons  prejudice,  m 
favour  of  a  fashionable  but  artificial 
hue,  in  opposition  to  the  sweet, 
A\holesome,  natural  complexion  of 
the  corn  f 

Baking-Stove  (portable.)  Sec 
Stove. 

BALANCE,  one  of  the  six 
simple  powers  in  mechanics,  prin- 
cipally used  for  determining  th^ 
equality  or  diflljrence  of  weights  iti 
such  bodies  as  are  hable  to  this 
computation. 

Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  weights 
principally  used  at  present ;  the  an* 
cient,  or  the  Roman  steel-yard^ 
and  tlie  modern,  which  consists  of 
a  lever  or  beam  suspended  exactly 
in  the  middle,  having  scales  or  ba- 
sons attached  to  each  extremity. 
If  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  of 
equal  length,  and  similar  weights 
placed  in  tlie  scale,  the  balance 
will  consequently  be  in  cquilibrio. 
But  if  one  of  tlie  aixns  be  in 
length  to  the  other  as  ten  to  nine, 
the  balance  may  still  be  so  con- 
stru6lf  d,  tliat  both  the  arms  with 
their  scales  shall  equiponderate. 
TJiis  vile  contrivance,  however, 
justly  deserves  to  be  branded  with 
infamy  J  because  a  weight  of  nine 
pounds  put  into  the  longer  arm, 
will  counterpoise  another  of  tea 
pounds  placed  in  the  shorter  one  3 
but  tlie  fraud  may  be  instantly  dis- 
covered, by  shifting  tlie  weight 
from  the  one  scale  to  the  other,  iij 
which  case  the  balance  wjll  lose  its 
equipoise. 

BALDNESS,  a  defeft  of  hair 
chiefly  on  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
L  4  Ampn|^ 
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.."  Among  the  pre-disposin^  censes 
j6f  baldness,  e)scc»siye  indiilgciice 
in  sensuil  gratifications,  and  parti- 
dfelarJy  in  wine  and  spirits,  is  per- 
haps the  principal ;  tljough  old  age 
usu.'Uly  causes  the  loss  of  hair  even 
in  the  njost  regular  livers.  In  an- 
cieni  rv.orae,  llie  term  calvns,  or 
bald-pate,  was  freqxiently  used  by 
ivay  of  reproaeh  for  this  defici- 
ency, which  tlien  was  in  great  dis- 
repute. 

"In  modem  times,  divers  arts  are 
pr:u'^tise».l  to  conceal  a  bald  head, 
and  a  variety  of  preparations  are 
offered  to  the  credulous,  in  tlie 
(daily  prints,  with  the  solemn  pro- 
mise that  they  are  infiUllbly  calcu- 
kted  to  make  tlie  hair  grow  again. 
As  these  advertisers  are,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  harmless  chemi- 
cal compounders,  we  do  not  wish 
•to  treat  them  with  severity,  so  Jong 
as  they  confine  their  medicines  to 
external  applications. 

In  our  opinion,  baldnpss  is  in- 
curable, when  if  arises  from  general 
fiebihtj'^,  pr  an  astlipnic  stjjte  of  the 
system  ;  but  where  it  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  acute  diseases, 
pr  during  a  tedious  recovery-  from 
maliguant  fevers,  the  growth  of 
tlie  hijir  has  frequently  been  acce- 
lerated by  the  following  liniment : 
take  of  tlje  expressed  juice  of  bur- 
dock-root, virgin-honey,  and  proof- 
gpirits,  of  each  one  ounce,  mix 
them  together,  and  anoint  the  bar- 
ren part  of  the  head  several  times  a 
day — :at  tlie  same  time  taking  care 
to  i;oyer  it  -jvith  soff  flatinel,  in 
iprder  to  promote  perspiratiop. 
..  BAI/L,  in  ^  general  sense.  Is  a 
i:puu4  or  spherical  body,  \^{iether 
foxvacd  by  ng.ture  or  art.  Thus 
llw  tcrraqueoxis  globe  which  we 
.^nlwbij:,  •,Hppears  to  have  a.ssumed 
that  form,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
^y(4utious  round  its  own  axis,  not 
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tinlike  a  mass  of  clay,  when  turned 
in  a  circular  direction. 

But  as  die  term  "  Ball"  is  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  significations, 
we  can  here  introduce  only  those 
few,  where  it  is  a})plied  to  econo- 
mical purpose-; :  hence  we  shall 
take  no  notice  of  fire-balls,  light- 
balls,  smoke-balls,  stink-balls,  sky- 
balls,  water-balls,  land-balls,  Src. 

BALLS,  in  the  polished  circles 
of  .society,  are  those  no6turnal  as- 
semblies devoted  chiefly  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  dancing.  Whether 
public  or  private,  the  institution  of 
balls  appears  to  have  been  origUi- 
ally  intended  for  the  conjoint  piu- 
poseis  of  promoting  health,  by  the 
exercise  there  mingled  witli  mirth 
and  social  conversation,  as  well  as 
for  the  refinement  of  manners,  or 
what  is  more  properly  termed  good 
brti'dl/ig. — (See  that  article.) 

In  large  and  populous  cities, 
however,  tliese  excellent  purposes 
are  often  in  a  great  measure  de- 
feated,; partly  by  a  deviation  from 
the  genuine  principle  on  which 
balls  were  first  introduced,  under 
tlie  san6tion  of  wise  governments, 
and  partly  by  conneAing  tliis 
amusement  with  collateral  objetts, 
suc:h  as  suppers,  masquerades, 
card-partjes,  &c. 

Consistently  with  our  plan,  we 
beg  leave  to  obser\'e  only,  tliat 
morality  and  health  would  be  bet- 
ter consulted,  if  all  public  balls  and 
masquerades  were  limitted  to  a 
certain  number  of  visitors — exclud- 
ing every  female  who  ventures  to 
appear  without  a  proper  friend  or 
relation ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
by  adopting  those  excellent  regula- 
tions which  already  subsist  in  th(; 
city  of  Bath,  where  decorum  or  good 
breeding  is  the  "  order  of  tlie  night." 

Horsr-ln/ls,  among  farriers,  are 
given  duly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying 
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veymg  into  the  stomacli  of  tliat 
nice  and  noble  animnl,  the  more 
Sis-agreeable  drngs  which  it  avouKI 
not  swallow  in  drenches.  Hence 
tlicse  balls  should  not  exceed  the 
size  of  a  pallet's  egg,  and  be  dip- 
ped in  sweet  oil  previous  to  their 
administration,  tliat  they  may  pass 
down  the  throat  with  greater  faci- 
lity. But  as  some  horses  have  a 
straight  gullet,  and  are  remarkably 
averse  to  this  metliod  of  taking 
medicine,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  give  tliem  drenches,  or  mixtures 
v/ith  bran,  or  other  mashes. — See 
Farriery. 

Porta H-e-balls  for  removing  spots 
from  clothes  in  general,  may  be 
thus  prepared  :  take  fullcr's-earth 
perfetilly  dried,  so  that  it  crumbles 
into  a  powder ;  moisten  it  with  the 
clear  juice  of  lemons,  and  add  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  pearl-ashes ; 
then  \vork  and  knead  the  whole 
carefully  together,  till  it  acquires 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  elastic 
paste ;  form  it  into  convenient 
small  balls,  and  expose  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  completely  dried.  In 
tliis  state,  they  are  fit  for  use  in  the 
manner  as  follows  :  First,  moisten 
tlie  spot  on  your  clothes  with  wa- 
ter, tlien  rub  it  with  the  ball  just 
described,  and  suflVr  it  again  to 
dry  in  tliesunj  after  having  washed 
the  sj^-ot  with  pure  water,  it  will 
entirely  disappear. 

Ha/trita.     See  HoRTHOUKD. 

JjoIIs  Cfiiel).    See  Coal-ralls. 

BALM  fCommoTi),  or  Melissa 
offidjialis,  L.  is  an  exotic  plant, 
though  much  cultivated  by  our  gar- 
deners, on  account  of  its  pleasant 
aromatic  smell,  resembling  that  of 
the  lemon,  and  its  fragrant,  though 
rcughish  taste.  It  grows  wild  in 
th"  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
;8owcrs  witli  us  in  ilie  mouths  of 
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Jane  m>d  July.  SeeAVooDviLLE's 
Med.  But.  pi.  147. 

Formerly,  the  balm  was  held  in 
very  kigh  estimation  :  Paracel- 
sus, HorPM  ax  v,  and  Bo  krha  a  ve, 
probably  biassed  by  tlie  opinions  of 
the  Arabian  physicians,  beli^^■('d  to 
find  in  it  a  medicine  of  umoinnion 
etficacyj  nay,  the  first  of  these, 
with  his  fanatical  followers,  su[>- 
posed  it  to  possess  virtues,  by  wliicli 
human  life  could  be  prolonged  be- 
yond the  usual  period,  and  they 
vainly  promised  themselves  a  com- 
plete renovation  of  man.  In  mo- 
dern times,  however,  the  proper- 
ties of  this  agreeable  plant  are 
better  understood  :  it  yields,  by- 
distillation,  a  small  proportion  of 
an  essential  oil,  of  a  yellouish  co- 
lour, and  a  very  grateful  smell.  A 
tew  drops  of  this  oil,  diluted  in  a 
glass  of  simple  water;  or  strong  in- 
fusions of  the  young  slKjots,  drank 
as  tea,  and  continued  for  several 
weeks,  or  months,  have  provrd  of 
service  to  nenous  and  hypoclion- 
driacal  patients,  of  a  lax  and  debili- 
tated habit. — Either  of  these  liquid 
})reparations,  when  slightly  acidu- 
ated  with  lemon  jui(;e,  acquire  a 
fine  reddish  colour,  and  may  be^ 
'taken  with  advantage  in  dry,  parch- 
ing fevers,  as  well  as  in  cases  of 
distressing fl-atulenoy,  attended  with 
erudation-:,  where  the  first  passages 
have  previously  been  opened. 

BALM  (Hcddish  RasturdJ,  or 
Mclittis  rni'iissnp/n/lliim,  L.  is  an 
indigenous  plant,  growing  wild  in 
the  West  of  England,  in  woods  and 
about  hedges  ;  it  produces  purple, 
reddish,  and  spotted  fiowers  from 
May  to  Julv.  See  Withkrixg, 
53p,  and  Curtis,  pi.  0". 

BALINI  CPurplc  and  ff^ittcj,  or 
Melittis  gra;idiJi.ora,h.  another  spe- 
cies of  the  balm,  likewise  indigen- 
ous to  this  country,  ;md  tiowering  in 

May; 
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JMay  :  it  is  delineated  in  EnglUh 
Botany,  t.  636}  and  in  Curt. 
IjonA.fasc.  6.  t.  39. 

We  have  mentioned  both  these 
native  plants,  not  on  account  of 
their  diuretic  properties,  for  wliich 
tJiev  were  once  celebrated,  but  the 
former,  as  alfording  fine  aromatic 
flowers,  -which  are  eagerif  visited 
by  bees ;  and  the  latter,  as  being  a 
fine  ornament  to  a  flower-garden. 

BALSAM,  or  Native  Balsam,  an 
oily-resinous  iluid,  oozing  out  of 
certiiiu  plants,  either  spontaneously, 
or  bv  incision. 

.  There  are  a  variety  of  balsams, 
denominated  according  to  the  sub- 
stances fi'oin  wliich  they  are  ob- 
tained, such  as  tlie  Canada,  Co- 
FAiVA,  GiLEAD,  Peru,  ToLu,  &Ci 
pf  whicli  we  shall  give  an  account 
under  their  respei^jve  heads. 
.  BALS-cilVIICS,  a  term  used  in 
an  indeiiuite  manner,  but  literally 
signifying  mitigating  substances, 
and  often  applied  to  medicines  of 
ver^  different  qualities,  such  as 
emollients,  detergents,  restoratives, 
ifirc.  It  appears  to  be  a  general 
(cliarafter  of  balsaraics,  that  they 
jsrc  hot  and  pungent,  like  tlie  na- 
tiiral  balsanis  and  gums ;  while 
their  internal  use  tends  to  increase 
the. vital  heat  of  the  s)\stem. — 
Hence  they  are  commonly  admi- 
nistered in  tliose  complaints  which 
originate  from  a  diseased  action,  or 
z  defedtive  state  of  the  interior  or- 
gans ;  and  as  they  can  only  b.e  in- 
troduced to  those  parts  by  die  sto- 
mach and  the  circulation  of  tlie 
fluids,  it  will  be  easily  understood 
tliat  these  slowly  operating  mc- 
tlicJnes  carmot  be  productive  of 
great  effects,  unless  coptinued  for 
a  considerable  time. 

BALS AMINE,  or  Touch-me- 
not,  the  Impaticns  .  noli-tangere, 
h.  is  one  of  the  poisonous  native 


plants,  growing  in  moist  and  3lifld.;>r, 
places,  especially  in  several  parts  oi 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  Wales :  it  is  most  abun- 
dant on  the  banks  of  cold  brooks 
running  through  wood-lands,  shel- 
tered under  willows  and  alderr 
trees.  Its  stalks  are  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  its  yellow  lluwera 
appear  in  August. — See  Wither- 
iXG,  263. 

The  capsules  of  tills  plant,  when 
touched  by  the  hand,  burst  anci 
tlirow  out  their  seeds  with  velocity  j 
whence  it  has  received  it  name. 

Balsamine  Seeds  possess  the  de- 
leterious property  of  producing 
violent  purging,  when  swallowed 
inadvertently,  especially  by  chil- 
dren ;  and  inevitable  death,  when 
taken  to  any  extent.  Dr.  Unzer 
asserts,  that  tlie  bread  baked  in  ai^ 
oven  which  had  been  heated  witU 
the  dry  stalks  of  tliis  plant,  poison- 
ed and  nearly  destroyed  a  whol^ 
family. 

In  dyeing,  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  tlie  balsamine,  according  to  M. 
Bechstein,  impart  to  wool  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour. 

BAMBOE  HABIT,  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Chinese,  by  the  use  of 
which  a  pei'son  unskilled  in  the 
art  of  swimming  may  easily  keep 
himself  above  water.  The  Cliinese 
merchants,  when  going  on  a  voy- 
age, always  provide  themselves 
with  this  simple  apparatus,  to  sav^ 
their  lives,  in  cases  of  danger  from 
sliipwreck.  It  is  constmcted  "  by 
placing  four  bamboes  horizontally, 
two  before  and  two  behind  th? 
body  of  each  person,  so  tliat  they 
projed  about  tv/enty-eight  inches  : 
tliese  are  crossed  on  each  side  by 
two  others,  and  the  whole  proper- 
ly secured,  leaving  an  intermediate 
space  for  the  bod}'.  When  thus 
formed,  tlie  pcraon  in  danger  slij^ 

It 
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It  over  hiskeadj  and  ties  it  securely 
to  tlie   waist :     by  which   simpl& 
means  he  cannot  possibly  sink. 
Its  figure  is  here  subjoined. 
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.  BANDAGE,  in  surgery,  a  fillet, 
cr  roller,  used  in  dressing  and  bind- 
ing up  wounds,  restraining  danger- 
ous bleedings,  and  in  joining  frac- 
tured or  dislocated  bones. 

The  modern  and  more  enlight- 
ened surgeons  have,  in  some  of  the 
most  important  operations,  relin- 
quished the  use  of  tight  bandages, 
from  a  conviction  of  tlieir  tendency 
to  do  more  harm  tlian  good.  Thus 
it  is  certain,  that  th.e  most  expedi- 
tious cures  of  broken  limbs,  have 
generally  been  effe£led  without 
any  bandages ;  yet,  as  there  is  a 
necessity  of  keeping  the  injured 
limb  in  a  steady  posture,  we  shall 
expatiate  on  this  subjed  under  the 
head  of  Fractures. — See  also  Li- 
gatures, and  TouRNiGUKT. 

BANDY-LEGS,  a  vernacular 
expression  applied  to  distorted  or 
crooked  legs.  In  some  cases  this 
is  a  natural  defeat  in  the  birth, 
though  it  may  more  frequently  be 
ascribed  to  an  improper  treatment 
of  infants,  by  indolent  or  officious 
purses.  The  former  will  some- 
times suffer  an  infant,  scarcely 
twelve  montlis  old,  to  stand  for 
hoiurs  on  its  legSj  \yhile  coniioe^  in 


a  chair,  or  an  absurd  machinery, 
contrived  for  walking  :  tlie  latter 
are  too  impatient  to  give  early  s^x;- 
cimens  of  a  child's  vigour,  and 
daily  try  experiments  with  its  ten- 
der legs,  befote  they  are  able  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  body. 

When  an  infant  is  born  with, 
bandy-legs,  the  timely  and  judici- 
ous use  of  the  bandage  may,  by  im* 
perceptible  degrees,  correct  Uiis  de- 
fed  ;  but  it  requires  more  patience 
and  perseverance  than  people  in  ge- 
neral are  able  or  disposed  to  be- 
stow. Hence  we  cannot  suppress' 
a  remark  made  by  the  ingenious 
Lev  RET,  that  this  species  of  ne- 
gle6l  is  attended  with  more  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  female 
than  the  male  sex  :  for,  as  de- 
formities of  tlie  lower  extremities 
are  very  frequently  conneded  with 
similar  mal-confonnations  of  thosQ 
bones  which  form  the  waist,  we 
may  hence  account  for  the  repeated 
abortions  in  many  mothers  who 
pay  the  strictest  attention  to  diet, 
and  every  other  circumstance, 
during  tlie  period  of  gestation. 
.  This  unfortunate  deformity,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  easily  remedied 
after  the  child  has  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain age ;  and  we  believe  all  at- 
tempts would  be  fruitless,  and  even 
hurtful,  after  the  sixtli  or  seventh 
year :  yet  there  are  instances  on 
record,  where  Nature,  unassisted 
by  art,  has  occasionally  perforrned 
a  cure.  Dr.  Unzek  relates  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
born  and  reared  witli  legs  so  dis- 
torted, that  he  ^^•as  obliged  to  walk 
on  the  sides  of  his  feet  and  heels  ; 
but  daring  his  apprenticeship  with 
a  taylor,  sitting  continually  with 
crossed  legs,  he  remarked  that  his 
lower  extremities  began  gradually 
to  recover  their  natural  direclion, 
and  tba.t  his  ancles  in  particular. 
'  spou- 
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spontanebusly  returned  to  tlieir  pro- 
per position.  He  at  length  escaped- 
from  his  master,  entered  on  the 
list  of  warriors,  and  thus  gave  the 
most  convincingproof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  limbs. 

BANE-BERRIES,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Herb-Christopher, 
or  Achea  spicala,  L.  a  native  plant, 
which  is  in  a  high  degree  poison- 
ous, though  very  rare,  and  to  be 
met  with  chiefly  in  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Yorkshire,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Malham  Cove,  Clap- 
ham,  Askrig,  and  on  tlie  lower 
part  of  Ingleborough-hill.  Its  fa- 
vourite places  of  growth  are  shady 
groves  ;  its  stalks  attain  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  inches,  and  it 
produces  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
See  Withering,  483. 

Altliough  some  foreign  writers 
assert  that  this  plant  does  not  pos- 
sess the  deleterious  properties  which 
are  attributed  to  it  by  Likx^us, 
yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
its  great  astringency  must  be  higiily 
detrimental  to  cattle. 

In  dyeing,  bane-berries  yield,  on 
boiling  them  with  alum,  an  excel- 
lent black  colour,  which,  in  a  con- 
centrated state,  may  be  substituted 
for  a  cheap  writing-ink.  M.  Von 
Crfll  informs  us.  in  the  eleventh 
volume  ot  his  Chemical  Discoveries, 
p.  lis,  in  German,  that  one  of  his 
correspondents,  M,  Thielbein, 
obtained  from  the  red  berries  of  the 
Herb-Christopher,  a  colour  not  in- 
ferior to  that  extratted  from  cochi- 
neaf;  a  faO,  if  corroborated  by  far- 
ther experiments,  of  great  import- 
ance to  dyers.  The  latter  of  these 
writers  says,  that  after  boiling  those 
berries  with  cream  of  tartar,  hC' 
hcfghtened  the  dye  with  a  solution 
rftin,  in  aqua  fortis ;  by  which  pro- 
cess he  produced  a  beautiful  and 
uncommonly  pefmaiient  cdour. 
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BANK,  In  commerce,  sigtiifici 
a  common  repnsitor}',  where  per- 
sons consent  to  keep  their  money  :■ 
it  is  also  applied  to  certain  societies 
or  communities,  who  take  charge 
of  the  money  of  others,  either  for 
die  purpose  of  accumulating  it  by- 
interest,  or  preserving  it  in  s  ifety. 

The  first  institution  of  banks 
took  place  in  lUily,  where  the  Lom- 
bard Jews  kept  benches  in  market- 
places, for  the  exchange  of  money 
and  bills. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of 
banks  ;  either  public,  consisting  of 
a  society  of  monied  men,  who,  be- 
ing duly  incoqiorated  according  to 
law,  agree  to  deposit  a  considerable 
fimd,  or  joint  stock,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  .  their  use  ;  by  lending 
money  upon  good  security,  buying 
and  selling  bullion,  discounting 
bills  of  exchangf,  &rc.  or  private; 
which  are  established  by  individuals, 
or  co-partners,  who  deal  in  the 
same  wa\'  as  the  former,  upon  their 
own  stock  and  credit. 

The  greatest  bank  of  circulation 
in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world, 
is  that  of  England.  The  Ct>mpany 
was  incorporated  by  an  aft  of  par- 
liament, in  the  fifih  and  sixth  )-cars 
of  William  and  Mary.  Dividends 
of  the  profits  are  made  half  yearly, 
of  which  public  notice  is  given, 
when  those  who  have  occasion  for 
tlieir  money,  may  readily  receive 
it ;  but  private  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  funds,  if 
they  think  projier,  and  may  have 
their  interest  added  to  the  principal; 

The  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  a  Governor,  Deputy-gover- 
nor, and  twenty-four  Directors, 
who  are  annually  elected  by  the 
general  court,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  tliat  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  stability  of  tlie  liauk  of  Eng- 
land 
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land  h  considered  as  equal  to  that 
of  tlie  Biitish  Govenunentj  for, 
before  its  creditors  can  sustain  any 
injury,  all  that  it  has  advanced  to 
the  public  must  be  lost. 

At  Edinburgh,  there  are  two 
public  banks ;  tlie  one,  called  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  was  established 
by  atl  of  parliament  in  IOQo  ;  tlie 
otiier,  denominated  the  Royal  Bank, 
was  instituted  by  charter,  in  1/27. 

Private  banking  companies  have 
also,  within  tliese  tliirty  years,  been 
formed  in  almost  every  considerable 
town  in  Great  Britain  ;  their  pur- 
chases and  payments  of  all  kinds 
are  made  by  notes,  and  thus  the 
country  business  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree carried  on  by  paper  currency. 
It  is  almost  generally  believed,  that 
the  community  at  huge  has  derived 
considerable  benefit  from  this  arti- 
ficial method  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culating medium  :  a  proposition, 
the  trutli  or  fallacy  of  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  demonstrate. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Banks, 
which  are  instituted  wholly  upon 
.tlie  public  account,  and  arc  called 
Banks  of  Deposit :  their  nature  is 
not  generally  understood  ;  but 
their  objeft  is  to  reform  the  cur- 
rency which  may  at  any  time  be 
worn,  clipped,  or  otherwise  reduced 
below  its  standard  value.  Such 
were  tlie  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  See.  when 
originally  cstabhshed ;  tlie  last  in 
particular,  being  always  obliged  to 
pay  in  good  money,  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  Slate.  As  the 
cash  of  such  banks  was  more  va- 
luable than  tlie  common  currency 
ef  the  country,  it  necessarily  bore 
.  an  agio,  or  an  additional  per  cent- 
age,  in  proportion  as  the  currency 
was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
depreciated.  Thus  the  agio  of  the 
bank  of  Hamburgh,  which  is  said 
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to  vary  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
per  cent.,  constitutes  the  supposed 
dilFerence  between  the  standard 
money  of  the  State,  and  the  dipt, 
■worn,  and  debased  ciirrency  pour- 
ed in  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

BANK-FENCE,  in  mral  econo- 
my, signifies  theinclosure  of  ground 
.with  an  artificial  bank.  In  places 
where  fiat  stones  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, the  mo^t  durable  and  ad- 
vantageous method  of  fencing  iu 
arable  or  pasture  lands,  is  witli  turf 
^or  green  sods,  about  five  or  six 
inches  tliick  ;  tlie  foundation  five 
feet  wide ;  the  middle  filled  up 
witli  earth  ;  the  top  about  three 
feet  broad,  and  planted  witli  pro- 
per shrubs  or  dwarf- wood.  As 
every  agricultm-ist  is  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  consirudting 
such  fences,  we  shall  only  re- 
mark, that  diey  are  iu  many  re- 
spefts  preferable  to  tlie  common 
hedges  ;  because  the  latter,  vith 
their  ditches  (if  a  computation  were 
made  tliroughout  tlic  British  Em- 
pire) cover  an  almost  incredible 
quantity  of  soil,  while  tliey  neither 
aft^brd  sufficient  shelter  for  cattle, 
nor  can  tlie  herbage  growing  con- 
tiguous to  them,  be  compared  to 
tliat  generally  produced  on  tlie 
sloping  sides  of  banks,  where  net- 
tles and  other  aquatic  weeds  would 
not  obstruct  tlie  vegetation  of  the 
more  usefid  plants.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted,  that  manual 
labour  in  this  country  is  at  present 
so  very  expensive,  that  few  farm- 
ers, excepting  those  who  hoard  up 
tiieir  grain,  and  wait  for  tlie  maxi- 
mum, or  highest  price,  are  either 
inclined  or  able,  to  defray  the  fir.-it 
and  unavoidable  expeiice  connect- 
ed with  the  system  of  banh-feniing. 

A  subje«Sl  of  such  extensive  im- 
portance, V  e  humbly  couceive,  i> 
entitiai 
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entitled  to  fevery  attentim  from  a 
*wise:  and  economical  legislature, 
•or  at  lea^t  deser\'es  to  be  conducted 
•fm  simihr  principles,  and  with  the 
same  patriotic  spirit,  as  has  lately- 
been  di5pla}t;d  in  the  ditfercnt 
schemes  of  inland  navigation. 

BANKS  of  Rivers,  are  tlwse 
natural  boundaries  within  which 
iBvery  stream  is  confined,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  and  velocity 
of  its  current.  But  as  the  course 
x)f  rivers  is  frequently  rapid  and  irre- 
'gular,  taking  different  diredions, 
and  often  turnuig  at  aoute  angles, 
extensive  inundations,  especially 
in  hig-h  spring  tides,  necessarily 
happt-n  from  the  o^'erflowing  of 
tiieir  banks.  Hence  it  is  of  tlie 
titmost  importance  to  every  inha- 
bitant in  tiie  vicinity  of  rivers,  to 
possess  some  knowledge  of  the 
proper  method  of  forming  em- 
bankments, for  the  prevention  of 
fioods. 

Although  we  cannot,  consistent- 
ly with  our  limits,  attempt  a  ftill 
mathematical  analysis,  yet  \^'e 
shall  lay  down  a  few  general  liints, 
and  maxims,  by  which  the  reader 
may  be  guided  in  tlie  pratStical 
vie'.v  of  this  subject. 

I.  The  principal  point  to  be 
ascertained,  is  the  elevation,  or  the 
heights  necessary  to  be  given  to 
such  banks.  This  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  additional  quantity  of 
water  which,  according  to  former 
experience,  the  river  brings  down 
during  its  freshes ;  and  likewise  by 
the  distance,  at  which  tlie  artificial 
bank  is  to  be  construfted,  from  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  stream. 
On  this  important  point,  mistaken 
econoiny  frequently  defeats  its  own 
purpose.  If,  therefore,  the  em- 
•  bankraent  is  to  be  raised  at  some 
"  tlistanre  from  the  natural  banks  of 
the  river,    both   a  comparativ^y 


smaller  height  and  baseiviU  be  re^ 
quired ;  the  saving  will  be  in  \ht 
duplicate  propertion  of  the  former, 
and  the  works  will  be  hkew  ise  tlie 
more  durable,  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio;  because,  by  enlarging  the 
additional  bed  given  to  the  swollea 
*iver,  its  velocity  and  power  of 
ruining  the  works  are,  likewisei 
accordingly  diminished.  Uulessi 
therefore,  the  freshes  of  the  stream 
be  loaded  with  fine  sand,  which 
•migliL  decompose  the  turf,  the  em- 
bankment should  always  be  under- 
taken at  a  considerable  distance 
from  tlie  edge  of  a  river.  By 
placing  the  artificial  bank  at  half 
4he  breadth  of  the  stream,  from  its 
•natural  banks,  its  channel  wiH 
thus  be  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
detached  space,  in  general,  aftbrfl 
excellent  pasturage. 

2.  The  next  circumstance  to  be 

•  attended  to,  is,  that  the  river  will 
r'lse  higJier,  when  embanked,  than 

•  it  did  at  tlie  time  when  it  was  suf- 
•fered  to  overflow ;  and  hence  the 

difficulty  of  ascertaining  to  what 
height  it  may  rise,  from  the  great- 
est swell  which  has  been  observed 
in  its  former  floods.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  utmost  rise  in  some  gorge, 
■«-}iere  the  river  could  not  extend 
farther,  should  be  accm-ately  mark- 
ed, as  far  as  can  be  remembered  bf 
the  oldest  inhabitants.  Now  the 
increased  seftion  in  this  place 
should  be  measured ;  and,  as  the 
water  rises  in  a  much  greatar 
proportion  tlian  the  section,  the 
latter  must  be  increased  nearlv  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  gorge 
already  mentioned.  Those  who 
negleit  tliis  method  of  regulatrrfg 
the  proper  height  of  the  embank- 
ment, by  the  greatest  swell  that 
has  in  former  fioods  been  obscr\'ed 
in  the  plain,  are  in  danger  of  cofi- 
structiug  their  banks  too  low,  artd 

con- 
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fonseqnently  renddring  them  to- 
tally useless. 

3.  The  wtofe  embankment 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
conduded  in  an  uniform  line,  and 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  loth  banks ;  •  because  the 
general  effc6t  to  be  aimed  at,  con- 
sists in  rendering  the  course  of 
the  stream  straighter  tlian  it  was 
before.  All  bends  should  be 
made  less  abrupt,  by  keeping  the 
embankment  farther  from  the  rivet 
in  all  convex  lines  of  the  natural 
bank,  and  approaching  to  it  nearer, 
\vhere  the  latter  is  concave. — 
Thus  the  action  of  the  waters  on 
the  embankment  will  be  consi- 
derably diminished,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  work  insured.  On  thfe 
same  principles,  we  ougiit  to  pro- 
ceed in  fencing  ri\nilets,  or  brooks, 
which  empty  themselves  into  a 
larger  river  j  and  whatever  bends 
are  given  at  its  mcutli  to  the  two 
lines  of  embankment,  they  should 
always  be  made  less  acute  than 
those  of  the  natural  brook ;  at  the 
same  time  an  opportunity  should 
be  taken,  of  reducing  the  angle  of 
"this  transverse  brook,  or,  in  other 
Words,  of  condufting  it  with  a 
more  gentle  flexion  into  the  main 
river. 

4.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken,  to  cover  the  ou/^/c?t?  of  tlie 
dyke  with  compaft  pieces  of  turf, 
or  green  sods,  closely  united.  For 
if  it  admits  the  water,  thei-e  is  great 
•danger  of  drenching  tlie  interior 
and  more  jwrous  part  of  the  wall, 
wliile  the  statical  pressure  of  tliis 
iluid  body  tends  to  burst  tlie  bank 
on  the  land  side  ;  and  thus  the 
labour  of  months  or  years  may  be 
suddenly  destroyed.  Hence  too 
great  attention  cat  not  be  bestowed 
on  making  and  keeping  it  perfedly 
ti^t;  so  that  the  whole  be  one 
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continued  fine  turf,  and  every  bare 
spot  must  without  delay  be  care* 
fully  covered  widi  fimi  and  fresh 
sods  :  nor  should  the  rat  and  mice- 
holes  be  neglcdcd. 

Lastly,  it  desen'cs  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  a  diy  earthen  bank,  not 
firmly  conjoined  by  grass-roots, 
will  scarcely  maintain  itself  against 
the  pressure  of  th?  water,  with  a 
slope  of  forty-five  degrees,  while  a 
canal  conveying  a  moderate  stream 
cannot  be  supported,  even  with 
such  a  declivity.  Tliose  banks, 
however,  the  base  of  which  is  as 
four  to  three  of  their  height,  will 
stand  without  danger  in  a  moist 
sm\ :  and  diis  is  not  only  the  slope 
usually  given  them,  but  also  ob- 
seived  in  the  spontaneous  oj^era- 
tions  of  Nature,  in  the  channels 
which  she  forms  iucondufdng  rills 
and  rivulets  through  the  higher  and 
steeper  grounds.  This  natural 
form  possesses  both  mechanical 
and  mathematical  properties,  which 
justly  claim  the  admiration  of  those 
who  adopt  her  beneficent  hints  and 
"maxims. 

BANKS  of  the  Sea,  are  those 
inequalities  or  elevations  of  die 
ground  or  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
that  may  be  compared  to  ridges  or 
hiUs,  with  whicli  the  land  is  more 
or  less  intersected.  Sea-banks 
sometimes  project  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  \\'ater,  or  at  least  leave 
tiiis  element  so  sliallow,  as  to  pre- 
vent a  vessel  from  remaining  afloat. 

Sand-banks  are  very  common  in 
the  North  and  Baltic  Sea-s,  so  that 
navigators  are  obliged  constandy 
to  use  the  plummet  and  compass, 
to  discover  their  distance  and  exacit 
situation.  As,  however,  these  ele- 
vations frequently  endanger  the 
lives  of  our  brave  mariners,  we 
have  inserted  tliis  article,  not  with 
a  view  of  intimidating  those  naval 
heroes. 
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heroes,  but  for  the  information  of 
persons  whose  business  obliges 
them  to  cross  the  seas  before  men- 
tioned, tliat  they  ni:iy pro\;dc  them- 
sehcs  with  :ui  apparatus  by  no 
lueaus  (;N.peu?ive,  and  desnibe J uu- 
dci  llu:  head  of  Bamboh-Habit. 

KANKUUri',  an  appellation 
given  to  a  peisou  \\hose  bank  or 
stork  is  ejdiausted  :  the  word  is 
derived  froiu  the  French,  luiique- 
TDUte,  which  signilies  a  breaking 
or  failing  in  atfairs  of  fortune. — 
From  the  description  given  of  a 
bankrupt  in  our  statute-books,  he 
may  b<'  defined,  "  a  trader  who  se- 
cretes liimself,  or  docs  certain  otlier 
ads  tending  to  defraud  his  credi- 
tors." 

The  present  system  of  bankrupt- 
laws  is  calcuhited  for  the  benefit  of 
conmierce,  and  founded  on  tlie 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice. 
Hence  th.ey  confer  some  privileges 
not  only  on  the  creditors,  but  also 
on  the  bankrupt  or  debtor  him- 
self ;  for,  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion tlie  sudden  and  luiavoidable 
accidents  to  which  a  person  engag- 
ed in  trade  is  liable,  they  not  only 
grant  personal  liberty,  but  hkewise 
pecuniary  assistance,,  to  men  in 
tjtis  unfortunate  situation;  on  con- 
dition tliat  they  surrender  their 
whole  estate,  to  be  divided  among 
.their  creditors.  The  benefit  of  tlie 
l>ankrnpt-b\\  s,  however,  are  al- 
lowed lo  none  but  actual  traders, 
as  these  arc  in  general  the  only 
..pin'sons  subiccl  to  ac«.:idcntal  losses, 
-aud  lo.an  inability  of  discharging 
.^  t^ielr  debts  witliout  any  fault  of 
tl.eir  o\yn.  But,  when  other  iudi- 
-^Tiuuals  contract  debts,  the  law  ren- 
.flers  them  subject  to  tlie  conse- 
.(fjUcaces  of  tlieir.  own  indiscretion. 

.  Rv  the  statutes  of  this  country, 
«  man  niakes  him«elf  a  bankrupt 
hi  ,ccfU;>t«|ucnce   of  tlie  following 


afts  : — I.  By  departing  frciuthtf 
realm,  \\ith  intent  to  defraud  his 
creditors;  2.  By  leaving  his  house 
with  intent  to  secrete  himself  for 
tlie  same  ptiqwse ;  3.  llemaining 
in  Ills  house  so  as  not  to  be  acces- 
sible to  Ills  creditors ;  4.  Procur- 
ing or  sutFcring  himself  willingly 
to  be  arrested,  outlawed,  or  im- 
prisoned, witliout  a  just  and  law- 
ful reason  ;  ,5.  Causing  his  money 
or  etfects  to  be  sequeatratxid  by  any 
legal  process  ;  (J.  Making  auj 
frau.lulent  conve)'ance  to  a  friendj 
which  is  an  acl  of  the  same  suspi- 
cious nature  as  the  last ;  7-  I^ro- 
curing  any  prctciilion  to  screen  his 
person  from  arrests,  tliough  not 
entitled  to  that  privile;^e  by  aa 
aft  of  parliament ;  8.  Endeavour- 
ing, by  any  petition  to  the  King,  or 
by  a  bill  against  any  creditors,  ty 
compel  them  to  tal%e  less  than  their 
just  debts,  or  to  procrastinate  the 
time  of  payment ;  9,  Lying  in 
prison  for  more  than  two  montlis 
upon  arrest,  or  other  detention  for 
debt,  without  finding  bail  ;  10. 
Escaping  from  prison  after  an  ar- 
rest for  a  just  debt  of  one  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards  ;  1 1 .  Neglect- 
ing to  make  satisfaction  for  any 
just  debt  to  the  amount  of  one  luni- 
dred  pounds,  within  t\vo  mondis 
after  service  of  legal  process  for 
such  debt,  upon  aay  trader  enjoy,-' 
ing  tlie  privile^^e  of  parliament. 

Sir  JoHK  Holt  maintained,  that 
a  man's  removing  his  goods  pri- 
vately, to  prevent  their  being  seiz- 
ed in  execution,  was  no  aCt  of 
bankniptcr ;  as  the  statutes  men- 
tion only  fraudulent  gifts  to  third 
persons,  and  causing  tliem  to  be 
seized  by  sham-process,  in  order 
to  defraud  creditors.  It  has  also 
been  expressly  determined,  tliaj^  a 
backer's  stop;>ii:g.  or  refusing  paj'- 
mem,  is  not  an  ad  of  bankruptcy ; 
because 
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because  there  may  be  good  reasons 
for  such  conduct,  as  a  suspicion  of 
i'oTgi'.rv,  £cc.  If,  in  consequence 
of  sucli  refusal,  he  is  arrested,  and 
puts  in  bail,  it  is  still  no  a6l  of 
bankruptcy ;  btit,  if  he  goes  to 
prison,  and  remains  tliere  two 
mondis,  then,  and  not  before,  he^' 
becomes  a  bankrupt. 

The  consequences  resulting  from 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  a  bank- 
rupt, will  be  concisely  stated  under 
the  article  C  o  M  M I  s  s  I  o  N  0  F  B  A  N  K- 

RUPTCY. 

BARBEL,  in  Ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  fresh- water  lishes,  com- 
prising tliirty-one  species,  which 
are  principally  distinguished  by  the 
luimber  of  rays  in  tlie  vent-fin : 
their  general  characters  are,  a  tooth- 
less moudi;  three  rays  in  the  gills  ; 
a  smootli  and  white  body  ;  and  the 
belly-fins  have  frequently  nine 
fays.  The  following  ten  are  tlie 
most  remarkable  species  :  1 .  The 
Ca  R  p  :  2 .  T'he  Barbel  (of  which 
we  have  here  subjoined  a  more  pai"- 
ticukr  account) ;  3.  The  Tench; 
4.  TheGuDGEox;  5.ThcBr.EAMj 
(i.  The  Roach;  7.  The  Dace;  8. 
The  Chub;  9.  Tlie  Bleak;  and 
10.  The  Gulden  Fish  ; — for  a  de- 
.^cription  of  which  we  refer  to  the 
order  of  tlie  alphabet. 

The  Barbel,  or  Barlus\  is  one  of 
the  coarsest  iresh- water  fish,  and 
therefore  eaten  almost  exclusively 
by  the  industrious  poor,  who  boil 
it  with  bacon,  to  render  it  more 
palatable.  Its  roe  is  not  whole- 
some, and  ought  therefore  to  be 
thrown  away,  as  the  eating  of  it  is 
licquendy  attended  witli  nausea, 
vomiting,  purging,  &c. — ^The  na- 
tural history  of  this  fish  has  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  ancients,  though 

is  sufliciently  curious. 

Barbels  resemble  pike  in  their 
general  shape,  die  head  excepted ; 
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for  die  up}»er  jaw  of  the  former  is 
more  projetting,  and  tliey  yre  also 
]>rovided  with  tour  dependent  fibres . 
or  rays  in  the  gills,  with  which, 
while  dexteiously  playing,  they 
allure  their  prey,  consisting  of  in- 
seSts  and  small  fishes.  Their  dor- - 
sal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remarkably 
strong  and  sharp  spine,  serving 
them  as  means  of  defence  of  at- 
tack, and  A\ith  which  tliey  fre- 
quently cut  the  netSj  or  when  in- 
cautiously handled,  inflict  severe 
wounds  on  dieir  captors. 

In  size,  tlie  barbel  rarely  exceed.^ 
the  length  of  three  feet,  and  weighs 
from  twelve  to  eighteen,  or  twent)- 
five  pounds.  Its  most  frequent 
places  of  abode  are  the  sides  of 
hollow  banks,  in  calm  and  deep 
waters.  In  tlie  months  of  May 
and  June,  it  deposits  its  spaw  n  on 
the  stones  lining  the  beds  of  deep 
rivers,  and  between  which,  as  well 
as  poles,  roots  of  trees,  &:c.  barbels 
harbour  during  winter,  in  a  com- 
pa6l  and  social  state.  Not  unlike 
swine,  they  dig  and  excavate  tlie 
soft  banks  with  their  noses,  arc  fond 
of  animal  carcasses  (particularly  of 
human  flesh,  according  to  C.  P. 
FuxKr.,  a  reputed  Genuan  natu- 
ralist), and  become  exceedingly 
fat  by  li\  Ing  on  Uie  refuse  of  fiax 
steeped  in  stagnant  waters.  Henc« 
we  may  also  account  for  their  un-- 
]jalatable,  and,  perhaps,  lUi whole- 
some fiesh.  They  arc  so  tame,  tlat 
they  may  be  easily  caught  by  die 
hand  j  though  we  do  not  suggest 
so  dangerous  a  method  of  taking  • 
them. — For  the  particulars  relative 
to  die  meUiod  of  angling  for  barbel, 
\.*e  refer  to  the  ardcle  Carp. 

Barberries:  SecBERBERRiKS. 

BARBLES,  or  BARBS,  in  far- 
rier)-, are  those  small  excrescences 
fiequently  appearing  under  t)ie 
tongue  of  horses,  as  well  as  black 
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cattle '.  they  arc  known  by  two 
paps,  wliich  may  be  discovered  by 
drawing  the  tongiie  aside.  Few 
animals  arrive  at  a  considerable 
age,  without  being  sometimes 
troubled  with  this  complaint,  which 
seldom  proves  hurtful,  unless  the 
part  affefted  become  inflamed  by 
negleft,  and  the  acrimonious  hu- 
mours tliere  collctSted  should  cor- 
rode the  tongue,  and  produce  such 
a  di  gree  of  pain,  as  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  taking  its  pro})er  food. 

The  method  of  curing  this  dis- 
temper, simply  consists  in  cutting 
tJie  excrescence  close  off  with  a 
sharp  pair  of  scissars,  or  a  knife, 
washing  tl;e  wound  several  times 
a  day  vi  ith  brandy,  or  port-wine 
and  vinegar,  taking  care,  however, 
that  no  hard  food  but  fresh  grass, 
green  herbs,  and  mashes,  be  given 
for  several  days,  till  the  raw  part 
be  liealed. 

In  those  cases  where  black  cat- 
tle are  subjeft  to  a  species  of  barbs, 
which  grow  quickly,  and  hang  in 
the  form  of  fleshy  pimples  under 
the  tongue,  they  ought  tirst  to  be 
dipt  off,  as  before  stated,  then  pro- 
perly chafed  widi  garlic  and  com- 
mon salt  beaten  togetlier,  and  the 
riioufh  afterwards  gently  washed 
and  rubbed  with  soft  linen,  dipt  in 
Inkewarm  wine,  or  brandy  and 
water. 

But  if  cows  of  bullocks  happen 
to  lose  their  appetite,  without  any 
external  mark*  of  barbies,  M, 
GiioMEL,  in  his  FomiiyDiFtionary 
(See  p.  120  of  our  work),  recom- 
mends the  juice  of  garlic,  or 
onions,  /hixed  up  with  sallad-oil, 
to  be  infrcnluced  into  the  nostrils, 
every  morning :  thus  simple  me- 
thod, it  is  asserted,  will  restore 
the  natural  craving  for  food. 
'  BARILLA,  or  BARILHA,  is 
properly,  the  Spanish  name  of  a- 
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plant  cultivated  for  its  ashes,  from 
which  the  purest  mineral  alkali  is 
obtained ;  but  hkewise  signifies  that 
particular  sort  of  vegetable  alkali 
which  is  principally  imported  from 
Spain. 

There  are  four  plants  cultivated 
by  tlie  Spaniards  for  this  usefiJ 
purpose,  namely,  the  Barilla,  Ga- 
xul,  Goza,  and  Salicor.  But,  as 
this  accovmt  appears  to  be  defec- 
tive, we  shall  first  present  the 
reader  with  a  list  of  those  native 
vegetables  from  which  good  barilla 
has  been  e.xtrafted  in  Britain  }  and 
next  give  a  description  of  the  most 
expeditious  and  profitable  method 
of  preparing  this  valuable  material, 
for  the  various  processes  of  washing, 
bleaching,  &c. 

Among  the  British  plants,  from 
which  barilla  or  mineral  alkali  may 
be  obtained,  we  shall  at  present 
enumerate  the  following,  and  then 
describe  them  in  their  alphabetical 
places : 

1.  Two  species  of  the  Salsola, 
L.  or  Salt-wort. 

2.  Two  species  of  the  SalicoT' 
nia,  L.  or  Glass- wort,  and  Sam- 
phire. 

3.  The  Zostera  marina,  L.  or 
Glass-wreck. 

4.  Two  species  of  the  Triglochin^. 
\j.  or  Arrow-Grass. 

5.  The  Chenopodbtm  alhuw,  and 
maritimum,  L.  or  White  and  Sea 
GoosE-FooT. 

6.  The  Atriplex  porfvlacoides , 
and  lit  tor  a/is, L.  or  Sea-Purslane., 
and  Grass-ORACH. 

7-  The  Plant  ago  waritima,  L, 
or  Sea  Plantain. 

8.  The  Tamarix  gallica,  L.  or 
French  Tamarisk. 

g.  The  Eri/?}gium  viariiimum, 
L.  or  Sea  Holly. 

10.  The  Scdum  Telephium,L.  or 

Orpine  Stonecrop,  or  LivELONft. 

n.  TTic 
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1 1 .  The  Dipsaais  fultofiUm,  t,. 
or  Manured  Teasel  3^  and 

12.  All  the  species  of  the  Cynara 
and  Cmcfwzw^L.  or  the  Artichoke 
and  Thistle,  when  cultivated 
either  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  any 
soil  irrigated  with  sea- water. 

Barilla,  as  an  article  of  ti'ade, 
ought  to  possess  the  following  pro- 
perties :  it  should  be  firm,  hard, 
and  h^^vy,  though  porous ;  dry, 
and  sounding  on  percussion  ;  of  a 
blueish  colour,  and  impart,  on 
breaking  it,  a  flavour  slightly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  violet.  By  these 
criteria,  it  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  pot-ash,  though  it 
\<'ould  be  difficult  to  procure  a  ba- 
rilla consisting  purely  of  mineral 
alkali ;  as  the  very  best  sort  of  the 
fbrmef  generally  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  common  salt.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Kirwax,  and  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
vflhe  Royal  Irish  Academy, in  1789, 
the  barilla  exported  from  Spain, 
contains  carbonic  acid,  carbon, 
lime,  clay,  and  silicious  earth ;  but 
such  as  is  Very  pure,  also  contains 
both  common  and  Glauber's  salt, 
and  water.  From  the  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  discoverable 
in  Spanish  barilla,  he  concludes 
tliat  its  iiiineral  alkali  is  for  the 
most  part  combined  witli  it  in  a 
pure  or  caustic  state  j  and  that  its 
blueihh  colour  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  rnatter  of  carbon  :  in  a  similar 
Avay,  he  attributes  the  green  or  blue 
colour  of  pot-asli  to  its  combination 
A\  ith  rnagnesia. 

Tills  important  article  of  com- 
merce is,  in  proportion  to  its  degree 
of  purity  and  strength,  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  places, 
from  which  it  is  imported :  1 .  The 
barilla  njade  at  Alexandria;  2.  That 
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from  Alicant;  3.  Carthagena ;  and 
4.  Bourde,  or  Smyrna. 

Various  methods  and  schemes." 
have,  in  this  countr)',  excited  tlie. 
ingenuity  of  speculative  meii,  in  the. 
produflion  of  this  valuable'  si^b- 
stance,  for  which  large  sams  are 
annually  paid  at  foreign  markets. 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  apply' 
their  attenUop  to"  exjiei'iraeiit^  of. 
this  useful  liafure,  will,  perhaps, 
be  gratified  by  the  following  spedK 
fication  of  Mr.  James  King's,  pa- 
tent for  his  new-invented  British 
larilla,  granted  in  1/30.  As  hia 
exclusive  privilege  is  now  expired,, 
we  shall  communicate  the  process 
nearly  in  thepatcntee's  own  words. 
He  first  takes  a  quantity  of  ashes 
obtained  from  burning  the  loppings 
or  branches  of  aih-wood,  oak, 
beech,  elm,  alder,  and  any  otlier. 
kind  of  green  wood  and  bramble, 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth; 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  ashes  ob- 
tained by  burning  the  green  vege- 
tables, known  by  the  name  of  fern, 
brecon,  bean  and  pea-straw,  and 
whin-ashes ;  also  common  field  and 
highway  thistles ;  the  stalks  of  raps 
and  mustard  seed ;  and  the  bent, 
or  rushes,  that  grow  by  tlie  sea- 
shore. One  half  of  the  ingredients 
being  thus  jTTocured,  they  are  then 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  placed 
on  a  boarded  floor,  and  carefully 
mixed  with  a  similar  quantity 
(making  tlie  other  half)  of  soap- 
boilers' waste  ashes,  which  must 
be  intimately  blended  together  with 
a  shovel.  Next,  he  adds  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  quick-lime  to  twelve 
times  that  quantity  of  the  other 
materials,  and  likewise  intermixes 
them  thoroughly.  After  this  pre- 
paration, tiie  whole  is  put  into 
large  square  iron  pane,  and  a  suf- 
ficient   quantity    of    sea-water  is 
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poured  on  it  to  dissolve  the  IlmPj 
ashes,  &c  while  the  mass  is  stir- 
red with  an  iron  rake,  to  efled 
a  more  minute  intprmixture.  A 
foal  fire  i^  now  hghted  under 
the  pans,  and  kept  briskly  burning 
forty-eight  hours,  ^^■ithout  inter- 
mission J  at  the  same  time,  the 
pans  are  continually  supplied  wit^i 
sea-water,  in  order  to  impregnate 
tiiese  materials  ^vith  a  greater  de- 
gree of  the  saline  quality,  till  tliey 
acquire  a  proper  consistence  for 
calcination  in  a  melting  furnace, 
known  by  the  name  of  calcar. 
This  apparatus  is  constru6ted  in  the 
usual  manner,  except  that  there  is 
a  wall  above  the  grate-room,  to 
separate  the  fire  from  the  materials 
laid  upon  the  bottom.  An  intense 
degree  of  heat  is  used  in  tliis  cal- 
car, by  means  of  which  the  saline 
mass  boiled  in  the  pan  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  afterwards 
kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  one 
hour,  durii'g  whicli  time,  the  vo- 
latile part  is  expelled,  and  a  fixed 
alkaline  salt  remains:  this,  being 
cooled  in  iron  pans,  produces  our 
British  barilla,  rciembling  that  im- 
ported from  Spain,  Mr.  King 
also  declares,  in  the  preamble  to 
his  patent,  that  this  new  chemical 
compound  is  calculated  to  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  manufacturing 
crown  and  broad  window-glass, 
and  also  bottles,  as  well  as  for 
mal-ing  soap  and  alum  to  ranch 
greater  advantage,  than  any  other 
material  hitherto  used  in  the  pro- 
du6tion  of  those  commodities. 

EARING  of  Trees,  in  horticul- 
ture, is  the  removing  of  tlie  earth 
from  the  roots  of  those  which  are 
planted  in  a  dry  soil.  This  opera- 
tion should  be  carefully  performed 
in  autumn,  without  injuring  the 
mots,  around  tlie  trunk,  so  that 
the  winter  rains  ynd  snow-waters 
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may  penetrate  deeper  in  the  ground, 
which,  towards  spring,  should  be 
covered  up  again  with  manure; 
because,  at  that  season,  the  fre- 
quent night-frosts  mi;;ht  otlierwise 
prove  destru6tiye  to  tiie  tiee. 

BARK,  in  the  dissection  of 
plants,  is  the  exterior  coat  of  trees, 
corresponling  to  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals. As  these  are  fm-nisheJ  with 
a  cellular  membrane  covering  all 
the  fleshy  parts,  and  usually  re- 
plete witli  white  granulated  fat, 
which  caif  be  liquified  only  by 
heat ;  so  are  plants  surrounded 
\v\ih.  a  bark  abounding  with  oily 
juices,  by  means  of  which.  Nature 
has  rendered  them  inaccessible  to 
cold;  because  tlie  spiculae  of  the 
ice  are  prevented  from  fixing  and 
freezing  the  fluids,  which  circulate 
through  tlie  vessels.  Hence  it  is, 
tliat  evergreens  continue  their  ver- 
dure at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  be- 
cause tlieir  bark  contains  an  unu- 
.sual  proportion  of  oil,  more  than 
is  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

The  bark  of  plants  is  liable  to 
peculiar  diseases,  as  well  as  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  insefts,  which  fre- 
quently prove  destru6tive  to  the 
tiee.  One  of  its  most  common 
enemies  is  the  lark  worm,  which 
infests  and  perforates  its  substance ; 
and  unless  the  parts  affefted  be 
cautiously  removed  by  the  knife, 
and  the  superficial  wounds  plaster- 
ed over  with  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
turpentine,  the  stem  will  in  pro- 
cess of  time  become  cankered, 
stunted  in  its  growth,  and  ulti- 
mately fall  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  dis- 
ease. 

M.  BuiTON  has  ascertained,  by 
repeated  experiments,  tliat  trees 
stripped  of  tlieir  bark  the  whole 
I'-ngth  of  the  stems,  do  not  live 
lonrer  than  tlu'ee  or  four  years. 

It 
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It  deserves,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  when  thu»  deprived 
of  the  whole  bark,  and  suffered  to 
die  gradually,  they  afford  a  more 
compad,  heavv,  and  more  dura- 
ble timber,  than  if  they  had  been 
felled  in  their  healthy  state.  The 
reason  of  this  improvement  is  ob- 
vious, as  those  oily  and  astringent 
fluids,  which  are  secreted  for  tlie 
uniform  nourishment  of  tlie  bark, 
are  absorbed  and  deposited  on  the 
fibres  of  the  woovi,  which,  durjng 
the  progressive  dissolution  of  vege- 
table life,  acquire  what  Nature  had 
provided  for  the  supply  of  the  ex- 
ternal integuiTients.  Yet  there  is 
one  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
privation  of  tlie  bark,  perhaps  tan- 
tamount to  the  additional  value  of 
the  timber,  namely,  that  tlie  far- 
tlier  increase,  or  growth  of  the 
tree,  is  for  three  or  four  years 
cffeftually  checked. 

Tlie  I'arkbig  of  trees  ought,  in 
our  climate,  to  be  performed  in 
spring,  from  about  the  middle  of 
April  to  that  of  May ;  because  at 
that  time  the  circulating  sap  facili- 
tates this  operation,  which,  in  dry^ 
seasons  is  not  only  attended  with 
additional  labour,  but  the  bark 
also  will  be  of  inferior  value. 

With  respeft  to  tlie  extent  of 
stripping  the  oak-bark  from  trees, 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  ap- 
pears to  prevail.  Some  owners  of 
large  tra6ts  of  wood,  and  great  ad- 
mirers of  timber,  cautiously  pro- 
hibit the  removal  of  the  bark  nearer 
than  six  inches  to  the  gl'ound ; 
about  which  spot  th.ey  suppose  die 
tree  to  be  felled  :  while  others  en- 
join it  to  be  done  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible,  provided  that  in  this 
operation  there  be  no  part  of  the 
root  laid  bare.  Mr<  S.  Hayks, 
the  author  of  an  excellent  "  Prac- 
tical Deatise  on  Pianting,"  price 
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/3.  published  in  1/95,  inclines  to 
the  latter  opinion ;  and  adds,  that 
the  advocates  for  the  former  me- 
thod would,  on  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation, save  themselves  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  to  Uttle  pur- 
pose, if  not  to  iheix  considerable 
injury. 

The  inner  and  more  delicate 
part  of  the  bark,  especially  that  of 
the  ash  and  lime  trees,  was  used 
by  the  ancients,  for  writing  and 
communicating  their  sublime  ideas 
to  posterit)^,  prior  to  tlie  invention 
of  paper. 

In  economy,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  practical  arts,  the  utility  of 
different  bark$  is  ver}'  great  and 
extensive;  for  instance,  that  of 
the  oak  for  tanning  leather,  and 
manuring  the  soil ;  the  Peruvian, 
cinnamon,  quassia,  wil'.ow-bark, 
&c.  in  m.edicine  and  lor  culinary 
uses ;  that  of  the  alder  and  walnut 
trees  in  dyeing ;  and  others  again 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as 
the  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  &c.  8cc. 
^Vithout  detailing  the  particular 
and  curious  processes  adopted  by 
foreign  nations,  for  rendering  the 
barks  of  various  trees  essentially 
useful,  we  shall  briefly  state,  that 
the  Japanese  make  their  beautiful 
paper  of  the  barK  obtained  from  a 
species  of  the  mulberry  tree,  called 
moras;  the  natives  of  Otaheite 
manufaiSture  tlieir  clotli  of  the  same 
tree,  as  well  as  the  bread-fruit 
and  tlic  cocoa  trees  ;  the  Russians 
and  PoIcj  produce  tlieir  shoes 
worn  by  the  peasantry,  twist 
ropes,  and  form  a  variety  of  other 
useful  articles,  of  the  inner  bark  of 
tlie  lime  tree ;  the  Germans  have, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  convert- 
ed the  bark  of  tlx  common  black 
and  white  mulberry  trees  into  ex- 
cellent r.\rER. — An  analytical  ac- 
count of  the  last  mentioned  article, 
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interspersecl  with  ninriy  new  and 
curious  fafts,  we  propose  to  give 
in  the  sequel. 

BARLEY,  or  Hordeum,  L.  one 
of  the  most  useful  culmiterous 
plants,  producing  mealy  and  sac- 
charine grains,  which  are  princi- 
pally used  formaltitig  and  brewing 
beer.  As  tlie  dift'erent  species  and 
varieties  of  barley  are  but  imper- 
A  illy  described  in  English  botani- 
cal books,  we  shall  here  attempt 
to  gi\  c  a  more  satisfaftory  account, 
and  also  state,  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, the  native  places  and  qualities 
of  the  various  sorts. 

1.  The  Hordeum  distichum  (s. 
cBstivumJ,  L.  or  Summer  Barlky. 
It  bears  fiat  ears,  divided,  into  two 
rows,  containing  large  grains,  and 
gro^vs  wild  in  Tai-tar)',  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saamara ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Babylon ;  and  in  Sicily.  This 
species  requires  a  loose  rich  soil, 
and  must  be  sown  in  dry  weather, 
in  April :  there  are  two  varieties  : 

a.  The  Hurdeum  distirhum  w«- 
dum.,  or  the  Large  Ivaked  Barle}', 
bearing  smooth,  heavy  grains,  tiiat 
afford  excellent  flour,  whidi,  when 
mixed  with  that  of  rye,  makes  a 
very  palatable  nourishing  bread, 
and  may  therefore  be  used  for  pud- 
dings ai;d  pastrj'.  The  beer  brewed 
of  it  is  of  a  superior  richness  and 
flavour}  it  li'ewise  yields,  on  dis- 
tillation, a  greater  proportion  of 
spirituous  liquor  than  r}'e  :  -hence 
'It  deserves  to  bo  preferably  culti- 
vated, 

h.  The  Hordeum.  frutcsccns,  or 
Bushy  Barley,  one  grain  of  which 
cften  produces  ten  stalks,  with 
broad  da'?;^  green  leaves  :  it  is  sown 
|ate,  and  geiierally  about  Midsum- 
pier )  soon  ripens ;  is  more  prolitic, 
but  produces  smaller  grains  than 
tiie  former  vanety,  and  easily  degt- 
iicfatpi.^  Tlie  Qeimans  sow  It  very 


tliinly,   and   in   a    moist,    heavy 
soil. 

2.  The  Hordeum  vulgare  (s.  po^ 
lysticlion),  L,  or  tlie  Common  Bar- 
ley of  four  rows.  It  is  produftive 
of  longer,  tliou:;h  tliinner  ears  and 
grains,  than  the  first  species  ;  and 
as  it  tlirives  well  on  inferior  soils, 
it  is  frequentl)'  cultivated  in  pre- 
ference to  the  former.  In  variou'* 
parts  of  Germany,  and  especially 
in  Thuringia,  the  conmion  barley 
is  very  generally  sown  in  autumn, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  severest 
winters. 

A  variety  of  this  species  is  tlic 
Hordeum  cvslcste,  or  tlie  Walla- 
CHiAN  Barley,  also  called  Egyp- 
tian Corn.  It  produces  ears  and 
fruit  in  every  re,spe£t  similar  to  the 
former,  except  that  it  easily  slieds 
its  grains ;  from  which  excellent 
bread  is  made  in  Germany,  as  like- 
wise cakes,  groats,  &c.  Its  sowing 
time  is  the  month  of  April,  when 
it  is  deposited  in  z,  well-manured 
middle  kind  of  soil. 

3.  The  Hot d(ntm  hexast}cho?i,h. 
or  Six-rowed  Barley.  This  sort 
is  uncommonly  fruitlul,  so  tliat  it 
is  said  to  produce  one-third  more  in 
quantity  than  any  other  species  (ext 
cept  the  next  following) ;  though, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  the  grains  of 
two  of  the  rows  do  not  attain  to 
maturity.  It  is  sown  in  a  well- 
prepared  and  tolerably  rich  soil, 
either  in  April  or  about  Michael- 
mas :  in  the  former  case,  it  may 
be  mowed  so  early  as  Midsummer- 
day.  This  species,  however,  is  not 
so  proper  for  malting  and  brewing 
beer,  as  for  being  reduced  either  tq 
groats  and  flour,  or  converted  into 
ardent  spirits. 

4.  The  Hordeum  Zeocritov,  L. 
or  Beakded  Barley,  or  Rice 
Barley,  with  short  and  coarse 
%iA\k»>    as  lil^ewiae  sliort  tliougl^ 
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broad  ears,  divided  into  two  rows. 
When  cultivated  on  a  good  soil, 
and  thinly  sown,  it  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  species  of  larley, 
and  possesses  the  additional  advan- 
tage, tliat  it  does  not  droop  its  ears 
nor  lodge,  e^-en  in  rainy  seasons. 
Each  row  contains  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  small  grains :  these  yield  an 
excellent  white  flour,  which,  for 
most  culinary  purposes,  may  be 
substituted  for  tliat  of  wheat.  In 
England,  the  best  home-brewed  ale 
is  produced  from  this  grain;  for 
tlie  culture  of  which,  we  shall  give 
a  few  directions  in  the  sequel. 

5.  The  Hordeum  niurinurn,  L.  or 
Wall  Bakleyj  a  native,  though 
uncultivated  English  plant,  which 
grows  generally  on  tlie  sides  of 
roads,  walls,  &c.  Its  blossoms  ap- 
pear in  May  and  June :  horses  and 
cows  are  particularly  fond  of  it. 

6.  The  Hordenm  pratensc,  L.  or 
Meadow  Barley,  grows  on  pas- 
tures, meadows,  near  tlie  roads, 
hedges,  &:c. ;  blossoms  in  June  and 
July,  and  is  an  agreeable  fodder  to 
all  kinds  of  cattle. 

/.  The  Hordeiim  mari ti nrnm ,  L. 
or  Sea  Bakley;  the  produdion 
of  pasture  grounds  and  gravelly 
shores. 

*  Cultivatioji . — Barley,  in  general, 
requires  a  6xy,  light,  mellow  and 
rich  soil :  hence  extraordinary 
care  is  requisite  where  it  is  to  be 
sown  in  clay.  Immediately  after 
the  foregoing  crop  is  removed,  the 
land  ought  to  be  ploughed  ;  which 
lays  it  open  to  be  mellowed  by  the 
frost  and  air.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote this  cffeift,  rilling,  or  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  ploughing,  has 
been  introduced,  to  expose  the 
greatest  extent  of  sui-face.  For 
the  improvement  of  dry  clayey 
land.  Prof.  Bradley  recommends 
a  mnaure  of  rich  dung,   ashes, 
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chalk,  or  lime ;  and  for  some  par- 
ticular soils,  malt-dust  or  soot  are 
very  useful ;  but,  acc  ording  to  Sir 
Hugh  Plat,  soap-boilers'  ashes 
are  the  most  fertilising  substance 
for  tlie  growth  of  barley,  even  upon 
barren  grounds. 

The  comparative  advantages  of 
drilling  and  broad-casting,  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  of 
Hornchurch,  Essex,  as  follows  : 
in  the  last  week  of  February,  \7Q3, 
he  drilled  three  acres  of  turnip- 
land  with  barley,  at  twelve  inches 
inter\'als  with  two  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre ;  it  was  scarified  and  har- 
rowed across  the  latter  end  of 
JNIarch,  and  horse-hoed  the  second 
week  in  April ;  at  the  same  time  he 
sowed  the  grass-seeds,  which  pro- 
duced fine  plants,  far  superior  to 
the  broad-cast.  The  produce  of 
the  drilled  barley  was  eighteen 
quarters  three  bushels,  fxam  three 
acres. 

On  the  same  day,  he  sowed 
tliree  acres  of  broad-cast  in  the 
same  field  and  state  of  cultivation, 
with  three  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  also  sowed  tlie  grass- 
seeds  at  the  same  time.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  tliree  acres  amounted 
only  to  fifteen  quarters  and  tliree 
bushels. 

As  it  is  of  great  consequence  in 
tlie  production  of  this  grain,  tliat 
it  may  ripen  equally  and  uniformly, 
to  prevent  that  inequality  which 
would  render  it  less  valuable,  we 
shall  communicate  the  following 
method  of  remedying  tliis  defe6t. 
It  is  certain,  that  barley  which 
conies  up  speedily  in  a  dusky  soil, 
will  gain  great  advantages  over 
seed- weeds :  to  forwaixl,  tlicrefore, 
its  vegetation,  sonit;  farmers  take 
out  about  one-third  from  every 
sack  of  seed-barley  or  bear,  to  al- 
low for  the  sweling  of  the  grain, 
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\\luch  th?>'    steep   thoroughly   in 
clean  '.vater,  for   at  least  twenty- 

■  four  or  thirty-six  hours,  according 
to  ihe  more  or  k'=.s  dr)'  constitution 
ofilie  season.  For  our  part,  we 
^vould  prt-fer  steepin'^  the  grain  ; 
because  in  this  manner  all  the  lij^ht 

■  and  unripe  grains  swimming  on 
the  top,  may  be  eagily  skimmed  oft', 
aud  thus  perhaps  ihs^mut  at  the 
fame  time  prevented.  Although 
iiukk-lime  has  often  been  recom- 
mended to  be  mixed  with  the  wet 

.  barley,  before  it  is  sown,  yet  we 
agree  with  those  who  are  of  opini- 
on, djat  it  poisons  the  seeds,  ab- 
sorbs part  of  its  useful  moisture, 
0ud  injures  the  hands  of  the  sower. 
As  clean  water  imparts  no  tenacity, 
tiie  seed  will  scatter  properly  ;  but 
being  swelled  ia  the  proportion  of 
three  to  four,  or  two  to  three,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  fourtli  or  third 
part  more  in  bulk ;  to  harrow  it  in, 
2s  quickly  as  possible,  after  it  is 
'sown  ;  and,  if  convenient,  to  give 
it  the  benfftt  of  a  fresh  furrow. 
Vty  this  method,  it  appears  above 
ground,  at  the  fartl^est,  in  a  fort- 
night, if  these  particulars  be  tluly 
attended  to. 

A  cqrrespontlent  of  the  Bath  So- 
ciety slates,  that  in  die  remarkfjbly 
dry  spring  of  1783,  he  soaked  his 
seed-barley  in  the  black  water  taken 
fi'om  a  reservoir  which  constantly 
received  the  draining  pf  stables. 
As  the  light  corn  floated  on  the 
surface,  he  skimmed  it  oif,  and 
eulfcred  it  to  rest  twenty-four 
hours.  On  taking  it  from  the 
water,  k^.  mixed  the  seed-grain 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  pf  wood- 
fishes,  to  make  it  spread  nuue  re- 
gularly, and  sowed  with  it  three 
fields,  Tiie  produce  was  sixty 
bmhvls  per  acre,  of  good  clean  bar- 
j  ley,  wjilioat  any  sniaU  or  gror.n 
^9i^t  5i"  weed*  at  ^^arvest,     iie 
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.al«;o  sowed  several  other  tiel  Js  with 
the  same  seed,  dnj,  and  without 
any  preparation,  but  the  crops 
were  poor,  producing  only  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  mucji  mixed 
with  green  corn  and  weeds. 

There  is  a  species  of  this  grain 
which  was  introduced  into  Britain 
about  thirty  years  since,  by  Mr. 
Hallid.vy,  and  is  hence  called  by 
his  name,  or  sometimes  Siberinii' 
Barlei/  ;  it  is  possessed  of  qualities 
that  entitle  it  to  particular  consi- 
deration as  an  objed  of  import- 
ance in  agriculture.  From  a  quart 
of  it  sown  in  May  17*38,  he  pro- 
cured nearly  a  bushel,  which  he 
sowed  in  April  1709>  in  drills 
drawn  by  a  plough  ;  and  from 
this  he  reaped  thirty-six  bushels  of 
clean  corn.  Since  that  period, 
Mr.  Halliday  has  made  many 
experinients  to  ascertain  the  me- 
rits of  tiiis  pvoiiiic  grain  as  bread- 
corn,  and  as  proper  for  malting. — 
He  accordingly  informs  us,  in  the, 
second  volume  of  the  Gcnrghal 
Essai/s,  price  2s.  6d.  published  in 
1 77 1 J  that  its  flour  makes  excel- 
lent bread,  peculiarly  retentive  of 
moisture  j  and  the  ale  brewed 
from  its  malt  has  a  flne  colour, 
flavour,  and  body.  (See  tlie  va- 
riety of  pur  second  species,  from 
which  it  will  appear  thatthis  rain 
is  the  same  which  Dr.  Lociister, 
in  l)is  Latin  Dissert.U'on,  On  the 
Mi'dhinal  Ph.jits  of  Norv  ay,  feel- 
ingly, charat.erizcs,  by  calling  it 
the  Heavfrtlu  Hurley,  because  it  is 
equally  gratctul  and  efficacious.) 

As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
fecuniiiiy  of  barley,  and  how  much 
tlie  fertility  of  the  soil  contributes 
to  the  increase  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, we  shall  mention  an  iu-tance 
w  'ich  occurred  in  tlie.  summer  of 
1797 >  '-t  lleichenbach,  in  Upper 
Saxouy,  Two  grains  of  our  third 
sppcicg 
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species  being  planted  close  to  each 
other,  in  a  common  garden  soil, 
grew  briskly,  and  spread  ^vith  no 
less  than  one  Iwndrcd  and  thirteen 
stalks,  which  almost  uniformly  pro- 
duced long  ears :  these  contained 
tlie  surprizing  number  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  grains,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  live  v.ere 
perfc(5Uy  ripe  and  sound,  but  the 
remaining  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine were  of  inferior  size  and 
weight.  According  to  this  com- 
putation, one  I'us/n'l  of  barley,  in  a 
rich  and  mellow  soil,  might  occupy 
in  planting,  at  least,  twenty  acres.' 

^Ve  presume  that  the  following 
additional  observations  on  tlie  cul- 
ture of  tliis  valuable  grain,  made  by 
a  Norfolk  farmer,  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  pratlical  reader. 
The  best  soil,  in  general,  is  that 
wliich  is  dry  and  healthy,  rather 
ligiit  than  stili',  and  yet  of  sufficient 
tenacity  to  retain  the  moisture. 
On  such  land,  the  grain  acquires 
the  best  colour  and  body,  is  the 
juost  nimble  in  the  hand,  and  has 
the  tJiinnest  rind  ;  qualities  which 
eminently  recommend  it  to  the 
maltster.  But,  if  the  land  be  poor, 
it  should  be  kept  dry  and  warm  ; 
jn  which  case  it  will  often  bear 
better  corn  than  richer  land  in  a 
cold  and  wet  situation, 

l"he  best  seed  is  of  a  pale  colour 
and  brightish  cast,  without  any 
deep  redness  or  black  tinge  at  the 
tail.  A  slight  shrivelling  of  tlie 
rind  proves  it  to  have  a  thin  skin, 
and  that  it  has  sweated  in  the  mow 5 
both  being  finourable  circum- 
stances. As  this  grain  will  grow 
coarser  ever)'  succeeding  year,  it 
should  never  be  sown  for  two  suc- 
cessive seasons  on  tlie  same  soil. 

Sprinkling  a  little  soot  over  the 
'^attf  in  which  see4-barlcy  is  to  b? 
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steeped,  has  been  of  great  service, 
by  securing  it  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  insects.  In  very  dry  sea- 
sons, barley  that  has  been  wetted 
for  malting,  and  begins  to  sprout, 
will  come  up  sooner,  and  produce 
as  good  a  crop  as  any  other.  If 
sown  after  a  fallow,  three  times 
ploughing  is  necessary.  On  lands 
well  manured,  clover  may  be  sown 
with  barley ;  the  former  of  which, 
after  harvest,  aftbrds  good  fodder 
during  the  following  winter,  as  well 
as  from  the  next  spring  to  July ; 
when  tlie  land  should  be  fallowed 
till  the  succeeding  spring,  and  again 
sown  with  barley  and  clover  :  this 
method  does  not  exhaust,  but  pro- 
motes, the  fertility  of  the  ground, 
while  it  produces  large  crops.  The 
lightest  lands  are  iit  for  receiving 
the  seed  in  April  5  those  of  a  moist 
nature,  in  May;  because  all  soils 
liable  to  be  infested  by  weeds,  bear 
the  best  crops  when  soMn  late,  with 
a  view  to  stifle  their  growth  by  the 
ascendancv  of  the  barlev. 

Although  tlie  broad-cast,  at  two 
sowings,  is  tlie  common  method, 
and  the  usual  allowance  from  three 
to  four  busliel.=  per  acre,  yet  much 
grain  is  thus  unnecessarily  wasted. 
Half  the  quantity,  and  even  less, 
if  sown  equally,  would  not  only 
afford  a  better  crop,  but  the  corn 
also  would  be  less  liable  to  lodge  ; 
for  weak  stalks,  standing  close  to- 
gether, are  less  capable  of  resisting 
the  force  of  winds,  or  supporting 
themselves  under  heavy  showers. 

Unless  the  land  be  ver)'  light 
and  rich,  the  method  of  setting  and 
drilling  \\  ill  not  answer.  Although 
one  root  will  produce  eighty  stalks, 
all  having  good  and  long  ears  filled 
with  superior  grain,  yet  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  that  this  process  of 
planting  is  too  expensive  in  a<:oun- 
try  where  manual  labour  is  per- 
formed 
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formed  by  fref-bom  subjects. — 
Hence  it  would  be  preferable  to 
sow  thin  oii  poor  lands,  in  order  to 
allow  suliicieal  room  for  the  nou- 
risliment  of  each  plant;  as  it  is 
proved  by  experience,  that  Uiis 
»imi)le  method  is  the  most  bene- 
ficial. 

It  hns  farther  been  suggested, 
when  the  barley  is  sown  iind  har- 
rowed in,  that,  after  the  tirst  shower 
ot"  rain,  the  land  should  be  rolled, 
to  break  tlie  clods  j  which,  by  clos- 
ing the  earth  about  the  roots,  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  it  in  dry 
weather.  After  the  barle)  has  been 
above  ground  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  it  should  again  be  rolled 
with  a  heavy  roller,  to  prevent  the 
siin  and  air  from  penetrating  the 
ground,  to  tiie  injury  of  the  roots. 
This  rolling,  before  the  barley 
branches  out,  is  said  to  be  attvnded 
witii  anotlier  advantage,  namely, 
that  it  will  cause  the  plant  to  spread 
into  a  greater  numbt- r  of  stalks,  so 
that  if  they  be  tliin,  the  ground 
will  thus  be  filled,  and  the  stalks 
strengthened.  Whether  this  expe- 
ilient  be  proper  for  all  soils,  indis- 
criminately, we  are  inclined  to 
doubt,  though  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  approve  of  it  for  very  light  lands, 
which  arc  neither  loamy  nor  otlier- 
wise  too  stiff. 

Lastly,  if  the  blade  grow  too 
hixuriantly,  as  is  the  case  in  wami 
and  wet  springs,  mowir.g  is  said  to 
be  preferable  to  feeding  it  down  by 
sheep ;  because  the  scythe  removes 
only  the  rank  tops,  but  tliose  ani- 
mals, being  fond  of  the  sweet  end 
of  the  stalk  next  the  root,  will  often 
bite  so  close  as  to  injure  its  future 
vegetation. 

With  respeft  to  the  time  vAhea 
barley  is  lit  to  be  mowed,  farmers 
frequenlly  fall  into  the  error  ofcut- 
iijikg  it  bci'oie  it  i%  perfedly  yipe ; 
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tliinklng  it  will  attain  Its  perfe(5l 
maturity,  if  tliey  allow  it  to  lie  in 
the  swarth.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  common  enor,  as  it  will 
shrivel  in  the  field,  and  afterwards 
make  but  an  indifFerciit  malt ;  it 
also  threshes  with  more  difKculty, 
and  is  apt  to  be  bruised  undr;r  the 
llail.  The  only  certain  test  of  judg- 
ing when  it  is  lit  to  mow,  must  be 
from  the  drooping  and  falling  of  the 
ears,  so  as  to  double  against  the 
straw.  In  that  state,  and  not  be- 
fore, it  may  be  cut  witli  all  expedi- 
tion, and  carried  in  v.  ithout  danger 
of  heating  in  tlie  mow.  To  obviate 
such  accidents,  and  secure  it  frctfn 
being  mow-burnt,  it  is  advisable 
to  prepare  a  large  sheaf",  or  two 
sheaves,  of  straw,  closely  tied  to- 
getlier,  which  should  be  placed  ir» 
the  centre,  when  tlie  stack  is  com- 
menced; and  as  the  layers  of  corn 
rise,  other  sheaves  must  be  put  on 
the  first ;  so  that  when  the  whole 
stack  is  completed,  and  tlie  sheaves 
are  removed,  a  funnel,  or  vent-hole, 
may  be  continued  from  tlie  bottom 
to  the  top.  Alter  withdrawing  the 
sheaves,  tlie  stack  should  be  covered 
with  a  bottle  of  straw,  before  it  is 
thatched. 

Bailey  lying  in  the  mow  un- 
tlireshed,  will  keep  for  one  or  two 
years,  if  tlic  above  stated  method 
be  adopted.  But  when  lliis  grain 
is  converted  into  malt,  it  can  with 
difficulty  be  preserved  longer  than 
one  year,  without  being  intested  by 
weevils.  One  of  tiie  best  remedies 
to  destroy  tliese  vermin,  is  dry 
worm-wood  laid  in  tlie  malt. — For 
farther  information  on  tliis  head, 
see  AIalt. 

Numerous  have  been  tlie  at-» 
tempts  to  cure  the  smui  in  barley 
and  other  kinds  of  grain ;  a  disease 
which  by  some  is  attributed  to  tJie 
geopr^tion  of  cert^i  minute  in-» 

sects 
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6e6ts  that  breed  in  light  and 
corrupted  corn,  sown  in  a  moist 
and  unfavourable  reason ;  but  by 
iothers,  and  with  more  probabiiity, 
to  tile  influence  trf  tl-e  atmosphere, 
wafting  perhaps  inse<5ts  from  such 
regions  as  are  infested  with  them. 
Mr.  John  Rkynoi-ds,  of  Adi- 
sham,  and  several  otlier  writers 
sii)ce  his  time,  assert  that  the  smut 
in  corn  (especially  in  wheat)  may 
be  etTe<3:ually  prevented,  by  sim- 
ply steeping  the  seed  in  a  brine 
made  of  lime,  salt,  and  water  ; 
and  that  he  Jicver  had  any  black 
wheat  from  seed  thus  steeped. — 
Experience,  however,  has  fre- 
quently evinced  tlie  contrari' ;  and 
as  long  as  it  remains  undecided, 
whether  the  smut  is  conveyed  by 
the  air,  or  generated  by  small  in- 
seds,  we  cannot  offer  an  adequate 
remedy  for  this  troublesome  and 
jdestruftive  disease  in  corn. — See 
the  article  Smut. 

The  best  sort  of  barley  is  that 
which  is  thick  in  the  grain,  smooth, 
weighty,  inclining  to  a  whitish  co^ 
lour,  and  neither  too  old  nor  new. 
Mr,  John  Kerrich,  an  eminent 
fnaltster  at  Harleston,  asserts,  that 
out  of  a  coomb  of  discoloured  har- 
leij,  more  than  two  bushels  will 
not,  in  most  instances,  work  on  a 
malting  tioorj  nor  can  such  grain, 
in  his  opinion,  be  relied  upon  for 
seed,  as  it  does  not  vegetate  better 
in  tlie  ground  tlian  on  the  floor. 
He  therefore  advises  farmers  to 
80W  bright  barley,  or  at  least  such 
as  is  kiln  dried,  which  he  knows 
from  experience  will  vegetate  ;  or 
to  dry  it  in  the  spring  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  ;  an  ex^>edient  that  may 
probably  produce  an  elfedt  similar 
to  that  of  kiln-diying.  We  are 
much  inclined  to  doubt  the  latter 
part  of  this  information,  though  we 
filiow  Mr.  KjsREipu  tiig  credit  of 
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having  stated  an  useful  fa6t,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  tiie  process  of  malt- 
ing ;  but  so  long  as  the  corculurrit 
or  heart  of  the  seed,  is  not  iur 
jured,  we  are  of  opinion  tliat  it 
will  always  germluate,  indepen- 
dently of  any  external  discolora.- 
tion. 

Uses. — ^Beside  the  almost  incre- 
dible quantities  of  barley  used  in 
brewing  ale  and  beer  of  ditierent 
kinds,  the  consumption  of  this 
grain  in  broths  is  very  considerable, 
especially  in  Scotland  and  Germa- 
ny }  in  both  countries  iarley-lrotk 
is  as  common  a  dish  as  soup  in 
Prance.  Hence  pcarL-Lariey  is 
prepared  in  peculiar  mills,  where 
it  is  freed  of  the  husk,  and  reduced 
to  the  size  of  small  shot,  b)'  grind- 
ing away  all  die  exterior  paits  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  grain.  The 
Scots  and  Germans,  however,  are 
more  saving  in  tlieir  domestic  eco- 
nomy, especially  the  lower  classes 
of  people,  who  frequently  per- 
form that  process  by  hand-mills, 
or  uiore  commonly,  in  sUimping- 
viortars,  wl)ere  tlie  barley  is  freed 
from  its  husks,  and  rendered  tit  tor 
culinary  purposes.  The  latter  arc 
of  a  very  simple  construction,  and 
may  be  very  easily  made,  by  exca- 
vating a  heavy  and  lirm  block  of 
wood  suhiciently  deep,  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-four  inches,  and 
then  adapting  to  it  a  wooden  pestle, 
at  the  lower  end  of  which  a  fevr 
laage  iron  nails  with  smooth  heads 
are  generally  tixed,  for  more  effecf 
tually  striluug  the  barley  and  se-? 
parating  its  husks.  Such  an  inir 
plement  is  also  iLsefiil  for  blanch- 
ing wheat,  oats,  and  many  other 
articles  for  culinary  purposes  : 
we  therefore  seriously  recommend 
its  introduction  into  every  family, 
which  is  desirous  of  reducing  the 
cppauraptipn  of  bxead-corn,  and 
lesseniuj; 
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lessening  tlu'  dangers  of  adulter- 
ation, •\vhicii  (whether  well  or  ill- 
founded),  resound  from  every 
quarter  of  tlie  metropolis. 

PropKrt'u's. — Barley  has,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  been  considered 
as  wholesome  and  nutritive  fotxi 
for  man  and  cattle.  In  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  and  the  breast,  as 
Well  as  in  that  state  of  the  body 
■where  it  is  said  to  abound  in  acri- 
monious humours,  deco(3Jons  made 
of  tliis  grain,  sufficiently  strong, 
and  acidulated  with  vinegar  and 
sugar,  are  eminently  useful. — (See 
also.  Wort.)  . 

As  a  cooling  and  diluent  bever- 
age, barley-water  is  of  essential 
service  to  febrile  patients,  and  in 
all  inflammatory  cases,  where  pre- 
ternatural heat  and  thirst  prevail  ; 
but  to  promote  its  salutary  elfeft, 
the  grosser  parts,  which  remain 
after  decoftion,  ought  not  to  be 
swallowed. 

JBakm.     See  Yeast. 
BARN,  in  husbandry,  a  co%-ered 
b\iilding  or  place,  with  vent-holes 
in  tile  sides,  for  laying  up  any  kind 
of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

This  kind  of  store-house  being 
so  well  known  to  all  rural  econo- 
mists, no  farther  description  will 
be  necessary  :  but  as  several  plans 
ha\e  been  proposed  for  its  im- 
provement, we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  those  which  appear  tlie 
most  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  sixteenth  volume  of  Mr, 
AkthuPx  Youxg's  "  Annals  of 
AgricuUiirc"  we  hud  tl.e  follow- 
ing description  of  a  barn,  &c.  com- 
municated to  the  editor  by  the  Rev. 
Hoger  Kedington,  of  llougham, 
ntar  Bury  St.  Edmund's  : — "  Let 
the  underpinning  be  of  brick  or 
stone,  two  feet  high  above  ground, 
sind  let  the  .sides  be  boarded :  the 
ro(rf  of  the  barn  will  be  best  co- 
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V<^rcd  wltli  reed  or  straw,  and  those 
of  the  stables  with  slate,  or  glazed 
tile )  because  tliey  must  be  more 
•flat,  and  the  water  which  runs 
from  the  roof  of  the  barn  would  in- 
jure most  other  coverings.  At  each 
end  of  the  bam,  and  over  the  back- 
door, small  doors,  four  feet  square, 
should  be  fixed,  at  the  height  of 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground  j  the 
two  former  for  putting  corn  in  at 
tlie  ends,and  the  latter  for  filling  the 
middle  of  tlie  barn,  after  the  bnys 
are  full.  All  tlie  bays  should  liave 
a  floor  of  clay  or  marl,  and  the 
threshing-floor  be  made  with  hard 
bricks,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  sorts  of  grain,  except  wheat  and 
rye  ;  and  for  threshing  them,  it 
AviJl  be  good  economy  to  have 
pianks  of  oak  or  red  deal,  well  fitted 
together  and  numbered,  to  be  laid 
down  occasionally,  and  confined 
by  a  frame  at  their  ends.  A  barn 
built  on  such  a  plan  would  hold  a 
great  deal  of  com,  and  be  filled 
most  conveniently:  and  if  stacks 
of  corn  were  built  at  each  end, 
tliey  might  be  taken  in  without 
any  carting.  If  more  buildings  arc 
requisite,  two  may  be  added  on 
the  backside,  like  tlie  stables  in 
front ;  otherwise,  if  doors  arc 
made  under  the  eaves  on  the  back- 
side, as  directed  at  the  ends,  and 
stacks  be  placed  opposite  to  tliem 
(just  far  enough  to  avoid  the  eaves 
dropping),  by  placing  a  waggon 
between  them  and  the  barn  by 
wa}'  of  a  stage,  those  stacks  may 
be  taken  in  without  carting  j  which 
method  prevents  a  great  waste  of 
corn,  and  much  (rouble.  The 
spars  of  the  roofs  of  the  stables  rest 
upon  the  upper  sills  of  tlie  sides  of 
the  barn,  and  the  outside  wall  of 
t!je  stable  is  eight  feet  high :  tlic 
barn  supplying  the  highest  side, 
ahd  one  end  of  each  stable  5  and 
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the  stables  in  return  are  buttresses 
to  the  barn_,  and  strengthen  it 
greatly." 

This  building  is  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions  :  The  lengtli  of  the 
barn  inside  is  68  feet ;  its  width 
22,  1  J  the  height  of  the  sides 
17  feet ;  of  the  front  doors  15 
feet  3  of  the  back  doors  8  feet 
and  6  inches  ;  the  stable  at  each 
side,  in  length  26  feet  0"  inches,  in 
width  14  feet  J  the  door  4  feet; 
the  threshing-floor  has  in  front  an 
entrance  of  11  feet ;  behind,  of  Q 
feet  6  inches  ;  and  tlie  width  of 
the  porch  is  14  feet.  The  whole 
expence  of  erecting  this  fabric,  in 
the  year  l/Ql,  was  stated  to  be 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  has,  in  the 
same  volume,  inserted  a  plan  for  a 
barn,  and  other  buildings  neces- 
sary for  cattle.  The  dimensions  of 
this  strufture  were  given  in  conse- 
quence of  a  request  made  by  the 
late  General  Washington  to  tlie 
author,  that  he  would  send  him  a 
sketch  of  a  good  barn,  and  the  ne- 
cessary out-buildings,  proportioned 
to  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres. 
The  threshing-floor  is  large  enough 
for  three  men  to  work  on,  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  winter,  can 
thresh  the  corn  produced  on  such 
a  farm. 

This  plan  appears  to  us,  by  far 
the  most  advantageous  of  any  that 
has  follen  under  our  observation  : 
■we  have  therefore  been  induced  to 
describe  it,  for  Uie  information  of" 
our  readers. 

The  inner  width  of  tlie  barn  is 
27  feet  square,  on  each  side  of  the 
threshing-floor.  The  porch  11 
feet  4  inches,  by  12  feet  3  inches. 
Threshing-floor  3Q  feet  by  20,  on 
its  upper  end,  and  121  feet  at  the 
small  door  of  tlie  porch,  ^\  hich  is 
6{  feet  in  width.    The  great  door 
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at  which  the  carts  enter  with  corn, 
14  feet  g  inches.  The  sheds  for 
cattle,  on  the  foiu-  longitudinal 
sides  of  the  bays,  are  27  feet  by 
12.  IVIangers,  2  feet  broad,  out 
of  which  the  cattle  eat  their  food. 
The  passages  ffu" carrying  the  straw 
from  tlie  thrcsliing-floor  to  feed  the 
cattle,  are  between  two  and  three 
feet  wide.  Each  passage  has  a 
door ;  there  are  four  principal  posts 
to  each  shed,  besides  tiie  smaller 
ones,  and  gutters  for  conveying 
the  urine  to  four  cisterns,  from 
which  it  is  ever}'  day  thrown  upon 
dunghills,  placed  at  a  convenient 
distance.  From  the  mangers  to 
the  gutters  there  is  a  pavement  of 
bricks  upon  a  slope,  laid  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  terminate  6  inches 
perpendicular  above  the  gutters; 
which  pavement  is  6  feet  broad 
from  that  edge  to  the  manger. 
Tlie  gutters  are  from  IS  to  20 
inches  broad.  There  are  four  sheds 
for  various  uses,  one  at  each  corner 
of  tlie  threshing-floor.  At  each 
end  of  the  barn  tliere  are  two 
yards  witli  a  shed,  to  be  applied 
to  any  purpose  wanted:  one  tor 
sheep,  surrounded  witli  low  rac:ks, 
and  the  oilier  divided  for  a  horse, 
or  two,  loose,  if  necessary :  die 
other  half  is  for  yeailing  calves, 
which  tlirive  better  in  a  farm-yard, 
than  whtn  stalled.  These  yards 
are  inclosed  by  walling,  or  pales. 
The  niaiji  body  of  tlie  barn  rises 
14,  16,  or  20  feet  to  the  eaves. 
There  are  various  sheds  placed 
against  tlie  walling,  as  thl-)  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  sheltering  cattle 
that  has  yet  been  discovered.- — 
Shopld  t!ie  number  of  cattle  in- 
tended to  be  kept,  be  greater  than 
here  admitted,  a  circular  shed  may 
be  erected  fronting  the  small  door 
of  tlie  porch,  and  the  hay-stacks 
be  conveniently  disposed  near  those 
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sheds  apprrtpriatcd  for  cmvs,  horses, 
or  ftt  cattle.  Corn-stacks  must 
be  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
barn. 

In  the  year  17P7,  a  model  of  a 
barn,  upon  a  new  con3tru6Uon, 
Avas  presented  to  the  Bath  Society 
by  Mr.  Does  ox,  carpenter,  of 
Norwicli,  who  received  a  premium 
for  his  contrivance.  Tlie  difter- 
fJice  between  the  common  barn, 
and  that  just  mentioned,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  area  of  the  former, 
1475  square  feet ;  24,426  cubic 
feet  for  com  only ;  702  cubic  feet 
of  timber ;  tlie  latter,  according  to 
the  model,  1472  square  feet,  the 
area  j  30,CKX)  cubic  feet,  for  corn 
onlyj  and  445  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber. By  tii'm  calculation  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  barn  built  according 
to  Mr.  DoBSON''s  plan,  gains  on 
one  in  common  use,  of  the  same 
afea,  6474  cubic  feet  of  space,  and 
requires  257  cihic  feet  less  of  tim- 
ber :  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  its 
cnnstrutSlion  which  would  increase 
the  price  of  workmanship,  the  cost 
of  one  on  this  plan,  and  another 
of  the  common  kind,  would  be 
39  445  to  70^;  snd  the  mathe- 
matical strength  of  the  former  is 
obvious. 

A  representation  of  tlie  model 
above  alluded  to,  is  given  in  tlie 
sixth  volume  of  the  Repertory  of' 
Arts  a)id  Manvfactiires. 

BARN-FLOOrxS.— The  best 
kind  are  to  be  found,  according  to 
Mr.  Makshall,  in  the  distrift  of 
Cots  wold,  Gloucestershire:  they 
are  from  1 2  to  1 4,  by  1 8  to  20  feet  j 
some  ot"  oak,  others  of  stone ;  but  a 
species  of  eartlien  floor,  which  is 
made  here  of  the  calcareous  eartii 
of  the  sub-soil,  a  kind  of  ordinary 
gravel,  and  the  chippings  of  free- 
stone, is  considered  to  be  superior 
to  floors  of  stone,  or "  ;my  otlicr 
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material,  except  souricT  oatc -plank. 
The  great  e.tcfellence  ot*  these  floors 
is  owing  partly  to  the  materials  of 
which  tiiey  are  made,  and  partly 
to  the  method  of  forming  them, 
which  is,  p-^rhaps,  peculiar  to  that 
district ;  it  is  described  as  follows : 

"  Earthen  barn-floors  are  made, 
in  other  places,  of  luet  materials  ; 
a  kind  of  mortar,  which,  as  it 
dries,  is  liable  to  crack,  arid  re- 
quires some  months  after  it  is 
made,  to  dry  it  hard  enough  for  ' 
use:  on  the  contrary,  the  mate- 
rials in  the  praftice  under  consi- 
deration, are  wor  ed  drij ;  they  of 
course  do  not  crack,  and  are  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  finished.  The 
materials,  mixed  together,  are  sift- 
ed twice  over:  the  first  time, 
through  a  ■\\-ide  sieve  to  catch 
the  stones  and  large  gravel,  which 
are  tlu'own  to  the  bottom  of  the 
floor}  tlie  next,  through  a  finer 
sieve,  to  separate  the  more  earthy 
parts  from  tlie  finer  gravel,  which 
is  spread  upon  the  stones,  and 
upon  this,  the  more  earthy  parts, 
making  the  whole  about  a  foot 
thick,  and  trimming  down  the 
difi*erent  layers  closely  and  firmly 
upon  each  other.  The  surface 
being  levelled,  it  is  beaten  witli  a 
flat  wooden  beetle,  made  like  tlie 
gardeners'  turf-beater,  until  the 
surface  become  as  hard  as  a  stone, 
and  rings  at  every  stroke,  like  me- 
tal. If  properly  made,  they  are 
said  to  last  a  great  number  of 
years,  being  equally  proof  against 
the  flail  and  ihe  broom. 

"  Ihese  materials,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  had  in  many  distrlftsj 
but  the  principle  of  making  bam- 
floors  with  dry  materials'  being 
known,  other  substances  than  these 
which  are  here  in  use,  may  be 
found  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose." 
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The  barn-floors  generally  used 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
sume a  quantity  of  large  and  va- 
luable oak-timber,  often  such  as 
might  be  converted  into  two  and  a- 
half  inch  ship-timberj  they  last 
only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years, 
and  require  frequent  repairs.  Hol- 
low beech-floors,  which  were  in- 
troduced a  few  years  since,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  high  price  of 
oak,-timber,  are  found  not  to  wear 
more  than  se^'en  or  eight  years. 
We  tliink  it  necessary,  tlierefore, 
to  give  a  description  of  a  moveable 
bai-n-floor  invented  by  Mr.  John 
Upton,  of  Petwortli,  Sussex,  for 
wliich  lie  received  a  reward  of 
thirty  guineas,  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  in 
the  year  1  yg6. 

"  This  floor  eff*e(9:ually  prevents 
a  waste  of  corn,  in  threshing 5  it 
.gives  an  addition  of  at  least  one 
foot  in  height  at  the  doors,  by 
which  means  a  higher  load  of  corn 
can  be  admitted ;  and  al^io,  as  the 
horses  do  not  draw  tJie  waggon  up 
an  ascent,  and  upon  a  .slippery 
floor  5  but  upon  a  hard  bottom, 
and  level  with  the  farm-yard,  two 
horses  can  perform  the  work, 
where  four  are  now  generally 
used.  It  affords  a  warm  and  con- 
venient shelter  for  hogs,  \^'hen  it 
is  down  5  and,  when  turned  up,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  stable,  ox-stall, 
hovel,  or  cart-house;  two  men  can 
place  or  displace  it  in  five  minutes : 
and,  from  its  allowing,  at  all  times, 
an  easy  access  to  dogs  and  cats 
under  it,  it  aifords  no  harbour  for 
vermin. 

"  The  following  are  statements 
of  the  materials  used,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  barn-floors,  respec- 
tively. 

''  Barn-floors  no7u  in  common 
mc  : — ^The  original  floor  laid  on  the 
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ground,  with  three  ciUs,  and  two- 
inch  oak-plank,  which  in  general 
lasts  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years, 
cost  I9I.  10s. — ^The  hollow-floors 
on  brick  quoins,  with  two  and  a 
halfindi  oak-plank,  cost  3il.  10s. 

"  John  Upton's  Barn-floor : — 
The  new-construfled  hollow-floor 
is  composed  of  oak-plank,  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  thick ;  whereas 
three-fourths  cf  the  plank  used  in 
the  original  floors,  are  fourteen 
feet  in  length  : — thewholeexpencc 
231.  10s. 

"  The  plank  for  tlie  last-men- 
tioned floor  may  consist  of  deal, 
beech,  or  elm;  as  they  will  be 
perfeftlyfree  from  decay  by  damps, 
which  will  considerably  lessen  the 
expence  of  the  new-constru6ted 
floor:  these  are  the  estimates 
wh6n  tlie  materials  are  supplied  by 
a  carpenter.  When  they  are  fur- 
nished from  tlie  estate,  a  very 
considerable  advantage  .  arises  to 
the  landlord,  as  the  new-constru6t- 
ed  floor  is  composed  of  small 
scatitlings,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  short  timber,  much  inferior 
in  value  to  those  used  for  the  otiier 
floors. 

"  Where  there  are  more  than 
one, barn  in  a  tarm-yarvl,  this  floor 
may  be  farther  useful,  as  it  may  be 
removed  from  one  barn  to  another, 
and  save  the  expence  of  at  least  one 
out  of  tliree. 

"  It  is  supposed,  that  a  floor 
constructed  in  tliis  manner  will 
last  for  one  hundred  years,  or  in- 
deed as  long  as  the  barn ;  because 
it  is  perfevSly  free  from  damps,  on^ 
account  of  tlie  distance  at  which  it 
lies  above  the  ground,  with  a  free 
current  of  air  passing  under  it 
when  dov/n ;  and  when  it  is  turn- 
ed up  (which  it  probably  will  be 
at  least  half  the  year),  it  will  be 
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as  free  from  decay  as  tlie  posts  or 
beams  of  th?  barn." 

BAROMETER,  an  instrument 
t){  modern  invention,  for  measur- 
ing and  a^<•(*rt.^■^ains^  the  M'cight  of 
the  atmospliere,  as  well  as  the 
height  of  monntains,  and  likewise 
foretelling,  Avita  tolerable  accuracy, 
the  probable  changes  of  the  v.ea- 
ther.  I'hat  such  an  instrument 
must  be  of  extensive  iitility  to 
every  person  engaged  in  the  aftive 
pursuits  of  life,  whether  those  of 
gardening  and  agriculture,  or  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  do- 
mestic and  useful  arts,  will  be  uni- 
versally admitted.  Hence  wc  pro- 
pose to  bestow  a  considerable  share 
of  attention  on  this  interesting 
sub)  eft. 

His  tori/  and  ar7a!i/si<t : — When 
Galileo,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  discovered 
that  water  could  not  ascend  in  a 
pump,  unless  the  sucker  reached 
witloin  33  feet  of  its  surface  in  the 
well,  he  justly  concluded  that  the 
ascent  of  water  in  pumps,  was 
cffefted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  by  the  power 
of  suction ;  that  a  column  of  water 
33  feet  high  was  a  counterpoise  to 
one  of  air  of  an  equal  diameter  and 
base,  the  height  of  which  extended 
to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere)  and 
tliat  consequently  the  water  could 
not  be  attracted  any  farther  by  the 
tucker.  Ihis  important  discovety 
induced  his  great  pupil  Tokri- 
CELLt,'to  substitute  a  column  of 
mercury  for  that  of  water;  because 
the  former  fluid  being  about  14 
times  heavier  tlian  the  latter,  he 
wanted,  according  to  that  propor- 
tion, only  about  2g\  inches  of 
quicksilver  to  detennine  the  accu- 
racy of  his  experiment.  He  ac- 
cordingly found  tliat,  after  having 
tillcj  a  gla.s3  tube  witii  mercury. 
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and  inverted  it  in  a  bason  of  the 
same  semi-metal,  it  descended  in- 
the  tube  till  it  became  stationary 
at  about  'ig\  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  tliat  contained  in  the  lower 
vessel. 

IVIany  years,  Iiowever,  elapsed , 
after  this  experiment,  before  any 
notice  was  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  pressure  of  the 
air  considerably  varied  at  different 
times,  though  the  tube  was  uni- 
formly kept  in  the  same  situation. 
Indeed,  these  variations  in  the  mer- 
curial column,  were  too  obvious  to 
remain  long  unnoticed;  and  philoso- 
phers began  minutely  to  mark  their 
degrees.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
tliis  point  was  properly  attended 
to,  they  observed  that  the  changes 
in  the  rise  and  tall  of  the  mercury 
were  in  general  very  speedily  suc- 
ceeded by  variations  in  tlie  wea- 
ther. Hence  the  instrument  ob- 
tained the  name  of  wcatker-glass, 
for  which  purpose  it  has,  since  that 
period,  been  generally  employed. 

It  is  surprizing  that  the  ancients 
were  unacquainted  with  the  la\\'s 
by  M'hieh  tlie  ambient  air  presses 
on  our  bodies  as  well  as  on  all  in- 
animate matter;  and  that  Otto 
GuKRicKE,  a  German,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  tor  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  air-pump,  was  the 
^first  who  excited  the  attention  of 
philosoj}hers  to  this  important  sub- 
jeft.  Although  Toericelli  had 
previously  ascertained,  by  his  ex- 
periment made  in  the  year  l6-l(), 
tiiat  the  mercTiry  in  a  tube  of  four 
feet  in  length  did  not  remain  stati- 
onary at  2g\  inches,  but  varied  ac- 
cording to  tlie  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  density  of  the  atmosphere; 
yet  it  does  not  apj^ear  that  he  ap- 
plied- tliis  great  discover)-  to  th; 
jnirpose  of  predicting  the  future, ' 
or  inipendiu;^  cliangcs  of  the  weg- 
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ther.  Even  prior  to  that  date, 
namely,  in  l643,  experiments  were 
instituted,  both  at  Florence  and 
Rome,  with  the  Torricellian  tube; 
and  in  l648  Pbrier,  a  French- 
man, made  use  of  two  similar  in- 
struments; one  of  which  he  left 
in  a  valley,  while  with  the  other 
he  ascended  one  of  tlie  highest 
mountains  of  Auvergne;  and  thus 
he  observed,  that  the  atmosphere 
pn  the  top  of  tiie  hiU  did  not  press 
upon  the  mercury  with  a  force 
tfe<iual  to  that  observed  in  a  lower 
simation,  where  he  found  tlie 
quicksilver  much  lower  ihan  in 
the  former  region;  and  hence  he 
judiciously  concluded,  that  the  air 
must  be  lighter,  or  more  rarefied, 
in  proportion  to  tlie  altitude  of 
places.  But  that  these  remarkable 
changes  were  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  present,  or  fu- 
ture, constitution  of  the  weatlier, 
was  doubtless  discovered  by  Gue- 
RicKE,  though  Mr.  BoVle,  whose 
■^alents  and  genius  deserve  the 
highest  admiration,  improved  and 
applied  it  to  philosophical  purposes. 
Tills  asseiijoa  is  amply  supported 
by  a  passage  in  a  printed  work  still 
txtant,  and  entitled  "Casp.  Schotii 
Techiica  cvriosa"  (ii.  12.  p.  52) ; 
by  which  it  appears,  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  liic  author  by  Gue- 
ftiCKE,  that  the  latter  liad  cou- 
Btrufted  a  tube  filled  with  mercury^ 
on  the  top  of  which  fluid  he  placed 
jl  small  wooden  figure,  tliat  rose 
and  fell  with  the  quicksilver,  point- 
ing ont  with  its  finger,  or  index, 
the  variations  in  tlie  gravity  of  tlie 
air,  and  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
comitant changes  of  the  weather. 

Tlie  compound  barometer,  the 
Jhibe  of  which  is  filled  not  only 
witli  mercury,  but  likewise  with 
•nothcr  coloured  fluid,  was  in- 
vented by  Carteeius  and  Hyx- 
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ftE^'S,  much  about  the  siime  time  j 
but  the  latter  considerably  im- 
proved it,  by  using  a  double  tube, 
and  mixing  the  water  with  one-» 
sixth  part  of  aqua-fortis,  to  pre- 
vent its  congelation  in  winter. 

The  conical  or  pendent  baro- 
meter was  contrived  by  M.  Am  on- 
to ns  ;  tlie  well-known  diagonal 
barometer,  by  Sir  Samuel  More- 
la  kd  ;  the  ivhecl  barometer,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  who  like- 
wise improved  Huygens's  double 
barometer  above-mentioned ; — ^tlie 
rectangular  horizontal  barometer 
was  invented  by  Bernouilli,  or 
rather  Cassini;  and  tlie  credit  of 
another  invention,  by  which  four 
tubes  (containing  mercury,  and  a 
lighter  fluid  alternately)  arc  con* 
nested  together,  is  likewise  due  to 
Amontons. 

The  viarine  barometer  was  also 
invented  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  by  Dr.  R.  Hooke, 
and  aftervvards  rendered  more 
perfect  by  M.  Passemext,  who, 
by  the  simple,  but  eff^eClual  ex- 
pedient, of  twisting  tlie  middle 
part  of  tlie  common,  or  Torricel- 
lian tube,  into  a  spiral  of  two  revo- 
lutions, prevented  the  oscillations 
of  tlie  mercury  on  ship-board.  By 
this  ingenious  contrivance,  the 
shocks  which  tlie  mercur)'  sustains 
from  the  motions  of  a  sliip,  are  ef- 
fectually broken;  as,  froin  the 
turns  of  tlie  instrument,  the  im- 
pulses are  transmitted  in  contrary 
diri'CtioiiS. 

But  of  all  the  in.<'truments  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  asc.;rtain- 
ing  tiie  specific  gravity  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere, that  of  Magellan,  in 
tl^e  year  1/65,  deserves  a  distin- 
guished place ;  as  it  points  out  not 
only  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  likewise,  and  in 
9  vjsry  seusil^ie  mauuer,  the  dif- 
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ferent  degrees  of  temperature  of 
the  air. 

Among  the  travelling  barome- 
ters, tliat  of  M.  DE  Luc,  improved 
by  J.  F.  L^z,  is  the  most  useful 
and  compendious. — A  tvind-laro- 
meter  has  also  been  contrived  by 
Mr.  Wilkes,  of.  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  an  account  under  tlie 
article,  Wind. 

A  great  variety  of  other  useful 
histniments  have  been  invented 
since  the  days  of  To  R  R I  c  E  LL I ,  upon 
similar  principles,  and  with  mecha- 
nical additions  more  or  less  com- 
plicated ;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  tlie  simple  barometer 
of  his  invention  is  the  most  exa6t, 
tliough  not  the  most  sensible  ba- 
lance for  weighing  the  atmosphere, 
Jmd  has  therefore  been  most  gene- 
rally adopted. 

'  Ratianale. — M.  de  Luc,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  tlie  different  hypothe- 
ses brought  forward  by  Wall  is, 
Hallry, Leibnitz,  Mair\n,&.'c. 
to  explain  the  variations  of  die  ba- 
rometer, has  satisfaftorily  refuted 
the  conjeftmes  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors, and  endeavoured  to  establish 
his  own,  which  is  foimded  on  a 
supposition,  that  a  column  of  air, 
loaded  witli  vapours,  is  lighter  than 
a  column  of  pure  -air  of  equal  bulk. 
He  consequently  asserts,  1 .  "fliat 
the  density  of  air  is  the  immediate 
and  o;//y  cause  that  supports  the 
mercury;  and  2.  That  the  more 
elastic  the  air  is,  the  less  does  it 
press  and  weigh  upon  its  base  : 
"but  though  there  is  considerable 
ingenuity  in  tliis  explanation,  it  is 
"by  no  means  conclusive. 
•  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
this  theory,  M.  Beguelin,  in 
1773,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
ihe  variation  of  the  whole  mass 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  tluit 
«f  the  spring  or  <;la6ticityiii  a  part 
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of  this  mass,  are  the  two  general 
causes  of  the  variations  of  the  ba- 
rometer ;  and  that  the  primitive 
causes  of  this  remarkable  eife6t  are, 
heat,  cold,  dryness,  and  moisture, 
with  their  different  combinations. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  operation  of^ 
these  various  causes,  but  shall 
briefly  observe,  that  heat  dilate* 
the  air;  cold  contra£ts  it,  and 
draws  together  those  parts  which 
it  is  the  property  of  heat  to  sepa- 
rate :  hence,  tlie  natural  effect  of 
the  former  is  expansion  ;  the  con- 
sequences of  the  latter,  condensa- 
tion, compression  of  its  spring, 
and  an  increase  of  pressure,  on  ac- 
count of  which,  the  mercury  rises 
in  die  barometer. 

Respe6dng  die  effects  of  dryness 
and  moisture,  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  if  the  latter  diminishes 
die  pressure  of  the  air,  by  relaxing 
its  spring,  it  on  the  other  hand 
loads  it  with  watery  particles,  which 
very  considerably  augment  its  mass, 
so  that  it  may  be  diliicult  to  deter- 
mine how  far  die  moisture  of  the  air 
exerts  its  inlluence  on  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  barometer.  The  same 
observation  may  be  applied  to  dry- 
ness, which  dispels  the  waterj'  par- 
ticles that  increased  die  weight  of 
the  air ;  so  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  perpetual  conflift  between  die 
effeft  of  sprirg  and  inass,  between 
elasticity  and  weight ;  and  experi- 
ence alone  can  inform  us  whether, 
in  this  contest  of  the  elements,  the 
eti'e6t  of  elasticity  is  much  superior 
to  diat  of  weight.  Such  is  the 
plausible  explanation  of  Beguelin, 
and  we  have  only  to  regret;  diat 
the  reswlt  of  his  inquiries,  still 
leaves  the  subject  in\  olved  in  mucl^ 
doubt  and  difbcult)-^;  because  even 
this  dieory  does  not  account  for  die 
iiHuMi  changes  of  die  atmosphere. 
Kevfer- 
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T^evertheless,  experience  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  fafts,  from  which  we  may,  v.'ith. 
tolerable  precision,,    ascertain  tlie 
present,  andpredift  tlie  future  state 
of  the  surrounding  element,  by  the 
^rra6ilcal  use    of  the    barometer. 
Thus,  1.  Tlie  rising  of  the  quick- 
silver generalti/  presages  fair  wea- 
ther, as  its  falling  does  the  contrani'-, 
or  rain,    snow,    hig'i  winds   and 
storms;  2.  In  very  hot  weather, 
the  sudden  falling  of  the  mercury 
portends   tliunder;   3.  In  winter, 
the  rising  indicates  frost j  and  in 
frosty  weadier,  if  the  mercurj'  falls 
tliree  or  foiu*  divisions,  there  will 
dertainly  follow  a  tliaw  ;  but  if  it 
rise   in  a  continued  frost,  it  will 
always  be  accom;  anied  with  snow; 
4.  "W'lien  foul  weather  quickly  suc- 
ceeds after  tlie  falling  of  the  mer- 
cury, it  will  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  nor  are  we  to  expert  a  con- 
tinuance of  fair  weather,  when  it 
soon  succeeds  the  rise  of  the  quick- 
silver ;  5.>^If,  in  foul  weather,  tlie 
mercury  happens  to  ascend  consi- 
derably, and  continues  in  an  ad- 
vancing state  for  two  or  three  days 
successively,  then  we  may  expe6t 
also  a  continuance  of  fair  weather; 
6.  If,  in  clear  weather,  the  mer- 
cury falls  remarkably  for  two  or 
tliree    days    together,    before  the 
rain  sets  in,  it  is  then  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be  succeeded  by 
much    rain,     and    perhaps    high 
Vmds ;  7-  T1^6  unsettled  motion  of 
the  mercury  indicates  ci'.angcable 
•wead^.er;  8.  Respecting  the  words 
engraved  oh  the  register-plate,  they 
cannot  be  strictly  relied  upon  to 
con-espond -exactly  with  the  state  of 
the  x\catl,er;  though  it  will  in  ge- 
neral agree  with  them  as  to  the 
mercur)'  rising  and  fdiUng.   These 
words   deser^-e   to  be-  particularly 
noticed  l^  hen  the  mercury  removes 
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frbni  '^  Changeable"  upwards  ;  as 
those  on  the  lower  part  should  h6 
adverted  to,  when  the  quicksilver* 
falls  from  "  Changeable"  down- 
wards. In  other  ca'<es,  they  are  of 
no  use;  for  as  its  rising  in  any  part 
forebodes  a  tendency  to  fair,  and  its 
falling  to  foul  weat'.et,  it  follows, 
that  though  it  descend  in  the  lube 
from  Settled  to  Fair,  it  tnav  never- 
tlieless  be  attended  with  a  little  rain  j 
and  when  it  rises  from  the  words 
"  Much  Rain"  to  "  Rain,"  it  shews 
only  an  inclination  to  become  fair, 
though  tlie  wet  weather  may  still 
continue  in  a  less  considerable  de- 
gree than  it  was  w  hen  the  mercury 
began  to  rise.  But  if  the  mercury, 
after  having  fallen  to  "  Much  Rain," 
should  ascend  to  "  Chang- able,"  it 
predicts  fair  weather,  tliough  of  a 
shorter  continuance  tlian  if  the 
quicksilver  had  risen  still  higher  j 
and  so,  on  the  contrar}'^,  if  the  mer- 
cury stood  at  "  Fair,"  and  descends 
to  "  Changeable,"  it  presages  foul 
weatliei-,  though  not  of  such  dura- 
tion, as  if  it  had  fallen  .lower. 

I'hese  observations  are  fourided 
on  experience,  and  we  are  indebted 
for  theni  chiefly  to  Mr.  Patkick, 
who  has  investigated  this  subjc^ 
with  considerable  precisioli.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  resiilt  of  tiiese  fa6ts, 
tliat  the  height  of  tlie  mercur)--  is 
not  tiie  principal  criterion  for  ascer- 
taining the  probable  changes  of  the 
weather,  but  rather  the  relative 
motion  of  that  fiiiid  in  the  tube. 
Hence,  to  enable  us  to  judge  right- 
ly of  the  impending  variations,  we 
ought  to  possess  a  corredl  know- 
ledge, whether  the  mercury  is  ac- 
tually rising  or  falling.  For  this 
purpose,  the  following  mles,  stated 
by  ^Ir.  Rowing,  may  be  of  advan- 
tage :  ] .  If  tlie  surface  of  the  mcr- 
cury  be  convex,  standing  higher  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  than  at  the 
N  2  sjdsi. 
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sides,   it   generally    Indicates  the 
rising  of  this  fluid  metal;  2.  If  its 
surface  be  concave,  is  is  then  sink- 
ing; 3.  If  it  appear  level,  it  is  sta- 
tionarv;   4,  If,  after  shaking  the 
tube  of  a  small  glass,   tlie  mercury 
rises  about  half  a  tentJi  of  an  inch 
higher  than  it  stood  before,  it  is  a 
proof  that    tiie    air   has    become 
heavier;  but  if  it  sinks  as  much, 
it  follows   that  the  atmosphere  is 
lighter.     Hence,  in  making  obser- 
vations on  tlie  weather,  suck  a  glass 
shouldalways  be  previously  shaken ; 
because  the  metal  which  adheres  to 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  prevents  its 
free  motion,  till  disengaged  by  a 
slight  agitation  of  the  instrument. 
These  phenomena  are  peculiar  to 
phces  situated  at  a  distance  from 
tlie  equator,  and  therefore  deserve 
to  be  attended  to  in  our  climate  : 
on  the  contrary,    at  St.  Helena, 
they  would  be  of  little  or  no  ser- 
vice ;  for,  according  to  the  accurate 
observations  of  Dr.  Halley,  made 
in  that  island,  the  mercury  remain- 
ed stationary  in  all  weatiiers.  This 
judicious  naturalist  has  furnished 
us  with  the  following  cvirious  ac- 
count  of  these  phenomena,    and 
their  causes;    of  which  we  shall 
give  a  concise  abstraft  :  1.  In  calm 
weather,   when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  rain,   the  mercury  is  commonly 
low ;  2.  In  serene  and  settled  wea- 
ther it  is  generally  high ;  3.  On  the 
approach  of   tempestuous  winds, 
though  unaccompanied  witli  rain, 
the  mcrcuTi'  sinks  lower  than  on 
any  otlier  o<:casion ;  4.  The  greatest 
height  of  the  mercury  is  observable 
during  the  prevalence  of  easterly  or 
north-easterly  winds ;  5.  In  calm, 
frosty  weather,  the  quicksilver  ge- 
nerally stands  high;   6.  After  very 
great  tempests,  when  the  mercury- 
has  been  verj'  low,    it   generally 
again  quickly  ascends  j  7.  The  ba- 
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rometer  In  tlie  northern  regions  ex- ' 
hibits  greater  variations  than  in 
tliose  Iving  more  towaids  the  Soutli; 
8.  Within  and  near  the  tropics, 
there  is  little  or  no  alteration  in  the 
mercur)',  as  before  observed.  Hence 
Dr.  Halley  is  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
principal  cause  of  the  rise  and  tlie 
fall  of  the  quicksilver  must  be  at- 
tributed partly  to  the  variable  winds 
in  the  temperate  zone,  tlie  great 
inconstancy  of  which,  in  Britain,  is 
well-known;  and  partly  to  the  un- 
certain exhalation  and  precipitation 
of  the  vapours  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  is  at  one  time 
more  saturated  than  at  another,  and 
consequently  heavier;  though  the 
precipitation  of  aqueous  vapours 
chiefly  depends  on  tlie  previous  de- 
gree of  evaporation. 

Our  plan  does  not  permit  us  to 
accompany  these  propositions  with 
the  explanations  given  by  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  ;  and,  as  the  theoretical  part 
has  been  strongly  contested  by 
other  philosophers,  though  not  re- 
futed, till  tlie  late  Dr.  Black,  of 
Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  fallacy  of  all  preceding  theo- 
ries, we  shall  conclude  tliis  sub- 
jeS  with  a  summary  outline  of  his 
doftrine. 

According  to  Dr.  Black,  1 .  Va- 
pour is  formed  by  an  intimate 
union  between  fire  and  water,  by 
which  thc^re,  or  heat,  is  so  to- 
tally enveloped,  and  its  a6Hon  so 
entirely  suspended  by  watery  par- 
ticles, that  it  loses  its  properties  of 
giving  light  and  heat,  an  I  cons&- 
quently  is  in  a  latmt  state ;  2.  If 
the  atmosphere:  is  afttjfted  by  any 
unusual  degi-ee  of  heat,  it  becomes 
incapable  of  suppOTting  a  column 
of  mercury  so  long  as  before  ;  for 
which  reason  tliat  in  the  barome- 
ter sinks. — From  these  preliminary 
Axioms  it  follows,  that  as  vaponr 

is 
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is  formed  by  the  union  oi  fire  and 
water,  ortiie  solution  of  the  latter 
in  the  former,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  vapour  can  be  condensed,  un- 
til tliis  union  or  solution  be  etiefted. 
I'he  beginning  of  the  condensation 
of  the  vapour,  tlien,  or  the   tirst 
symptoms    of  approaching    rain, 
must  be  tlie  separation  of  the  hre 
■which  lies  hidden  or  involved  in 
the  vapour.     Tiiis  may  at  first  be 
slow  and  partial,  or  it  may  be  sud- 
den  and  violent:    in   the  tbrmer 
case,  tlie  rain  may  come  on  slowly, 
and  afterconsiderableinten'als  J  in 
the  latter,  it  will  be  quick,  and 
in  a  large  quantity.     With  regard 
to  the  etfe<ft  of  tllis  separation  be- 
tween t!:e  fire  ar.d  water,  we  shall 
only  obseiTe,  tliat  as  it  is  gradual 
and  slow,  the  barometer  may  in- 
dicate rain  for  a  considerable  time 
before  it  appears ;  or,  if  the  sensi- 
ble heat  communicated  from   the 
vapour  to  the  atmosphere,  should  be 
absorbed  by  tlie  colder  parts,  or  be 
carried  off  by  any  unkno^'n  means, 
©r  prevented  froiu  _  afFe6ting   the 
specific  gravity  of  tHe  air,  tiie  ba- 
rometer will  undergo  no  change  ; 
and  yet  the  vapour,  being  deprived 
of  the  heat  necessary  to  sustain  it, 
must  descend  in  rain  ;  and  tlius  it 
happens,  that  the  indications  of  tlie 
barometer  do  not  always  hold  true, 
respefting  tiie  changes  of  the  wea- 
tlier.     Hence  also  it  appears,  that, 
though  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
air  is  diminished,  unless  that  dimi- 
nution proceed  from  a  discharge  of 
the  latent  heat  contained  in  the  va- 
pours, no  rain  will  follow  j    and 
ihns  the  sin  king  of  the   barome- 
ter may  prognosticate  wind  as  well 
as  rain,  or  sometimes  no  cliange 
whatever. 

Such  is  the  ingenious  theor}-^  of 
Dr.  Black,  who  certainly  has 
produced  the  most  philosopl'iic  ex- 
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planation  yet  offered  on  this  appa- 
rently intricate  subjett  j  and  though 
his  reasoning  may  not  enable  us  to 
solve  all  tlie  difficulties  occurring 
in  meteorological  in\'estigations,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tliat  it  has 
placed  die  nature  and  causes  of 
these  phenomena  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view,  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  account  for  tliem,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  physical  science.  We 
shall,  therefore,  conclude  with  ob- 
serving, that  though  the  wi/id  is 
certainly  not  the  sole  cause  of 
raismg  and  depressing  the  mer- 
cury, yet,  in  our  climate,  it  has  a 
remarkable  inlluencc  on  tlie  htale 
of  tlie  barometer.  For,  if  tlie 
mercury  falls,  when  tlie  wind 
blows  tirom  those  quarters  which 
generally  are  productive  of  much 
rain,  such  as  tlie  south  and  south- 
ni'st  winds  are  in  tlie  environs  of 
London,  tliere  is  no  doubt  but  wet 
weather  will  speedily  follow :  on 
the  contiary,  if  tlie  quicksilver 
rises,  ^\■hile  the  wind  blows  from 
dry  quarters,  such  as  tlie  northerltf 
and  easterly  regions  are  to  Bri- 
tain, then  it  is  highly  probable  that 
tlie  u  eadier  will  become  fair.  But 
if  the  mercury  rises  during  a  south- 
erly wind,  or  falls  while  it  blows 
from  the  nordi ;  in  bodi  cases  the 
prognostics  are  extremely  doubt- i 
ful ;  as  it  frequently  happens,  that 
tlie  weadier  does  not  correspond  to 
the  temporary  rising  or  falling  of 
die  quicksilver. 

A  very  curious  new  phenome- 
non desenes  to  be  mentioned,  con-' 
cerning  the  state  of  diis  instru- 
ment, on  particular  occasions.  M. 
Schmidt,  Professorof  Mathematics 
at  Pforte,  in  Germany,  lately  ob-» 
seiTcd,  diat  his  barometer  became 
luminous  in  the  day  time,  whde 
the  horizon  was  covered  with- 
thunder-clouds  j  and  tliat  on  tha 
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approach  of  a  tempest,  there  ap- 
j)eared  on  the  surlace  of  the  mer- 
cur)',a  small  and  distin«5l  luminous 
globe,  which  could  be  perceived 
in  day-light,  at  tlie  distance  of 
several  yards.  We  relate  this  sin- 
gular faftj  and,  not  being  in  pos- 
session of  farther  particulars,  we 
can  only  conjedure,  t)iat  such 
a  phenomenon  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  tlie  greater  rarefaction 
and  eledricity  of  the  air  in  tlie  se- 
rene cliniate  of  Germany,  previous 
to  the  explosion  of  thunder  ;  and 
likeM'ise  to  a  more  phosphorescent 
nature  of  the  mercury  5  a  property 
which  it  doubtless  acquires  wijcn 
submitted  to  die  repeated  processes 
of  distiljatjori,  and  other  means  of 
purifying  that  peculiar  metallic 
^uid.r — See  also  Spider, 

BARREL,  in  commerce,  is  a 
vessel  of  an  oblong  size,  made  of 
•\\'0od,  the  form  of  which  is  gene- 
rally known,  as  well  as  its  use  for 
holding  vaiious  sorts  of  merchan- 
dize :  it  is  also  used  as  a  measure 
for  liquids. 

The  English  barrel,  wine  mea- 
sure, contains  the  eighth  part  of  a 
tun,  the  fourtli  part  of  a  pipe,  and 
one  half  of  a  hogshead,  or  3l4 
gallons..  A  barrel  of  beer  should 
poutain  36,  and  one  of  ale  32  gal- 
lons. The  barrel  of  beer,  vine- 
gar, or  liquor  preparing  for  vine- 
gar, ought  to  coutiiin  34  gallons, 
accordifig  tp  tlie  standard  of  ilie 
pie  quart. 

Barrel  is  also  used  to  denote  a 
certain  weight  of  merchandizes, 
and  which  differs  according  to 
yanous  commodities.  A  bar- 
rel of  Essex  butter  weighs  lOQ 
pounds,  gnd  of  Suffolk  butter  25<j 
pounds.  The  barrel  of  herrings 
ought  to  contain  32  gallons,  wine 
jaipasurejwhich  amount  to  about  28 
ggllpas^  old  biaiidard,  audconsisLs  of 
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about  1000  henings.  The  barrel  of 
salmon  ought  to  contain  42  gallons, 
and  a  barrel  of  eels  the  same  quan- 
tity :  the  barrel  of  soap  must  weigh 
256  pounds. 

BARRENNESS,  a  term  syno- 
nimous  to  sterility,  in  opposition  to, 
J&cunfliiy.  That  the  creation  might 
not  degenerate.  Nature  has  wisely 
ordained  barrenness  to  all  mon-. 
strous  productions ;  and  hence  tlie 
sterility  of  mules,  &c. 

Women  frequently  become  bar-t 
ren  after  a  miscamage,  or  difficult 
labour.  Sterility  in  either  sex  may 
a'so arise  from  a  schirrosity  or  indu- 
ration in  the  organs,  by  which  their 
functions  become  impaired,  and 
sometimes  even  destroyed.  The 
causes  of  sterility,  ho'wever,  are 
much  more  frecjuent  in  tlie  female 
dian  ia  tlie  male  sex:  and  these 
causes,  in  general,  are,  schirrosities 
and  obstructions,  arising  from  fear, 
grief,  inordinate  passions,  intem- 
perance, negle6t  of  cleanliness } 
but  more?"  frequently,  in  conse- 
quence of  inveterate  complaints  of 
a  periodical  nature,  pecullai-  to  tiie 
sex. 

Dr.  HASELauisT,  in  his  Travels 
to  the  Levant,  advises  married  per- 
sons to  drink,  evexy  night,  a  tea- 
cupful  of  clove- water  for  the  cure 
of  this  complaint.- — We  have  in- 
serted this  whimsical  recipe,  iiot 
because  any  rehance  can  be  placed 
on  so  trifling  a  remedy,  but  in 
order  to  attest  the  incfticacy  of  me- 
dicines on  svich  occasions,  and  la 
assure  tliose  who  forsake  tlie  path 
of  Nature,  and  expe6t  relief  from 
Art,  that  they  will  certainly  bedis-? 
appointed,  unless  they  adopt  a 
ijiore  tpmperate  and  regular  mode 
of  life. 

BARTER,  or  Tmck,  is  the  exr 
changing  of  one  conimodity  for 
auotheij  aiid  forms  a  n^e  in  the 
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CjOmmercIal  part  of  aritlmietic,  by 
whicli  tlie  commodities  are  proper- 
ly calculated  and  equalled,  by 
computing  the  respective  value  of 
the  different  articles  otfered  for 
exchange. 

The  proper  way  of  ascertaining 
the  difference  of  prices  in  barter 
would  be,  to  find  the  price  of  one 
of  the  commodities,  and  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  the  other,  either 
by  pratStice,  or  by  tlie  rule  of  three. 

BASALTES,  in  natural  history, 
a  hard  stone  of  a  black,  grey,  or 
sometimes  greenish  colour;  and 
on  account  of  its  constituent  parts, 
and  resemblance  to  lava,  generally 
classed  among  tlie  volcanic  pro- 
ductions. Its  specific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  water,  as  three  to  one. 
The  component  parts  of  basaltes 
are  in  tie  following  proportion: 
siliceous  eartli  50,  argillaceous  15, 
calcareous  8,  magnesia  2,  and  iron 
25.  It  is  remarkable,  that  tliis 
fossil  is  disposed  eidier  in  solid  or 
jointed  columns  ;  tlie  former  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  pillars,  ei- 
ther of  an  uniform  size,  or  coni- 
cal, and  generally  standing  close 
to  each  oiiier  perpendicularly,  of 
cliflerent,  and  sometimes  equal 
length,  as  if  tliey  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  a  s!  ill'ul  artist.  The 
Hebridic  island  of  Stafta  is  entirely 
composed  of  lofty  and  capacious 
basaltic  columns,  tlie  most  curious 
arrangt  ment  of  whicii,  perhaps  on 
the  whole  globe,  is  the  celebrated 
Kngal's  cave.  In  Germany,  also, 
there  are  several  basaltic  moun- 
tains; for  instance,  those  on  Uie 
Rhine,  and  near  Freyberg,  in  Sax- 
ony, where  basaltes  is  frecjuently 
found  of  an  oval  or  spherical  figure. 
Spain,  Rubsia,  Poland,  and  Si- 
lesia, also  produce  various  basaltic 
recks.  Great  quautiti.  s  of  this 
Ifussii  are  deposittd  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Moimt  Etna,  in  Si- 
cily; of  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  &c. 
But  the  largest  mass  yet  discovered 
are,  what  is  called  tlie  Giant's 
Causeway,  in  Ireland.   . 

As  naturalists  differ  in  their 
opinion  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  curious  substance,  whether  it 
be  the  produftion  of  volcanos  aris- 
ing from  subterraneous  fires,  or 
derive  its  origin  from  crystalliza- 
tion by  water,  we  shall  state  only 
tlie  result  of  M.  Bekgmann's  in- 
quiry into  this  subjed,  as  his  ex- 
planation appears  to  be  conclusive. 
He  asserts,  that  botli  fire  and  wa- 
ter contribute  to  form  basaltes,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  diat  there  has 
been  some  connection  between  tli.e 
basaltic  pillars  and  subterraneous 
fire,  as  tliey  are  found  mixed  with 
lava,  and  other  substances,  pro- 
duced by  that  element. 

Uses. — Basaltes  is  an  excellent 
material  for  building  houses,  and 
paving  streets :  it  is  also  employed 
by  lapidaries  and  statuaries  fqr 
various  productions  of  art  3  as  well 
as  by  artists  working  in  gold  and 
silver,  for  touch  or  test-stones. 
Gold-beaters  and  book-buidcrs,  on 
the  continent,  make  their  anvils 
of  tliis  firm  and  massy  stone; 
which  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  espe- 
cially for  producing  the  common 
window-glass,  and  green  bottles. 

BASILICON  OINTMENT,  in 
pharmacy,  a  preparation  consist- 
ing of  eight  parts  of  hogs  lard.^ 
five  of  white  resin ;  and  two  of 
yellow  wax :  or,  according  to  the 
London  College,  of  nearly  equal 
parts  of  yellow  resin,  bees  wax, 
and  olive  oil. — ^Tbt-  fomier  ingre- 
dients, prescribed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  are  chf^aper  and 
equally  etHcacious, 

This  ointment  isgcuerally  era- 
N  4  ployisa 
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ployed  in  thedresslngof  wounds  and 
ulcers,  for  digesting  and  cleansing 
tliem,  as  wrll  as  for  promoting  tlieir 
cicatrization,  ^fodern  surgeons, 
bowevcr,  are  net  willing  to  attri- 
bute any  considerable  etfeift  to  ex- 
tervnl  applications;  for  they  are 
veil  convinced,  tljat  the  healing, 
of  wounds  depends  more  on  the 
spontaneous  eftbrts  of  Nature,  espe- 
cially in  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
stitution, than  upon  any  artificial 
aid  by  liniments,  unguents  or 
"plasters;  and  that  little  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  them,  u'.dess 
the  diseased  part  be  properly  dressed 
and  cleansed  j  while  the  internal 
State  of  the  body  should  also  be 
duly  attended  to.  Yet,  tliere  are 
instances  on  record,  in  which  the 
basllicon,  combined  either  with  a 
small  proportion  of  the  red  preci- 
pitatj  of  mercury,  or,  whidi  is  still 
better,  the  juice  of  the  burdock- 
root,  has  proved  efficacious  in 
heading  scrophulous  ulcers,  espe- 
cially those  situated  near  tiie  arti- 
cul.itions  of  bpnes. 

Basket,  a  well  known utcnsIl, 
made  of  twigs  interwoven  toge- 
ther. Considered  as  a  measure  in 
commerce,  it  denotes  an  uncer- 
tain quantity,  as  a  basket  of  med- 
lars is  two  bushels  ;  of  asafcetida 
from  20  to  50  pounds  weight,  &c. 
The  Ancient  Britons  were  cele- 
brated for  their  ingenuity  in  manu- 
'fatfturing  baskets  of  very  elegant 
vorkmanship,  which  they  export- 
ed in  arge  quantities. 
"  Basket-salt  is  inade  from  the 
'Water  of  the  salt  springs  in  Che- 
shire, and  other  places.  It  di tiers 
from  the  common  brine-salt,  in  tlie 
finei;ess  of  tlie  grain,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  its  whiteness  and 
'J>urity.  \n  preparuig  the  former 
kind,  some  persons  use  resin,  and 
ether  iiigredieiits,  for  separating  the 
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cr}'stals,  and  reducing  them  t6  a 
smaller  grain ;  others  elfed  this  by 
keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  under  tlie 
pans,  and  constantly  stirring  tlie 
salt ;  but  the  most  approved  me- 
thod of  manufaduring  basket-salt 
is,  to  take  out  for  this  purpose, 
the  third  draught  of  every  paa 
which  is  working  for  the  common 
brine-salt ;  and  to  do  this  before 
the  granules  or  crystals  are  per- 
feftly  formed.  Thus  the  salt  will 
become  very  fine  j  and  it  is  then 
hard  pressed  into  small  vidcker- 
baskets,  dried  at  the  stove  and 
kept  for  sale. 

As  there  prevails,  in  many  fa- 
milies, a  prejudice  against  tin's 
species  of  salt,  from  an  idea  that 
some  pernicious  articles  are  used 
in  the  chemical  process  of  prepar- 
ing it,  we  advise  those  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  such  appre- 
hension, to  reduce  common  salt 
to  powder,  in  a  marble  or  iron 
mortar  :  but  it  requires  to  be  pre- 
viously cleaned  or  purified,  by 
dissolving,  and  again  evaporating  it 
to  dryness  ;  in  wliich  state  it  may 
easily  be  pounded. 

BAT,  or  Fespertilio,  an  animal 
which  seems  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
bi  iween  quadrupeds  and  birds  j 
V  ith  the  latter,  however,  it  has  in 
common  only  the  power  of  flying, 
as  Nature  has  provided  it  witli  a 
smootli  gauze-like  web,  serving 
tlie  purpose  of  vings. 

There  are  t\\  cnty-eight  species 
of  this  animal,  of  which  only  four 
are  natives  of  Britain.  The  com- 
mon bat  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
mouse,  and  flies  about,  in  quest 
of  moths  and  other  inserts,  in  fine 
stammer  evenings,  with  a  rapid  and 
irregular  motion,  resembling  that  of 
a  butterfly.  When  it  alights  on 
the  ground,  it  is  unable  to  fly 
again,  till  it  has  crawled  to  son^te 
height. 
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height.  It  remains  torpid  during 
tlie  winter  in  some  subterraneotre 
tetreat,  revives  in  the  beginning  of 
"spring,  and  the  female  brings  forth 
from  two  to  tive  young  at  a  time, 
wliich  it  suckles  like  other  mam- 
niillary  animals. 

As  the  bats  of  our  clrraate  nrrc 
frequently  troublesome,  by  infest- 
ing chimneys,  and  annoying  the 
iK-ighbourhood  of  dwellings,  w^ 
shall  communicate  a  mediod  of 
destroying  them,  nearly  in  the 
words  of  tlie  Encycloptedia  Bri- 
ftimiica.  Take  tlie  flower-cups  of 
'burdock,  whiten  them  with  chalk, 
"and  throw  them  up  into  die  way 
of  tlieir  flight:  thus  attrafted  by 
the  whiteness  of  the  substance, 
the  bats  injure  their  membraneous 
■wings  by  tlie  hooks  of  the  bur,  and 
'fall  to  the  ground. 

In  our  opinion,  tliese  animals 
"are  more  useful  dian  injurious  j  as 
they  devour  a  multitude  of  insefts; 
though  they  likewise  prey  upon 
bacon,  and  other  animal  food  sus- 
pended in  chimneys.  But  ha\ing 
very  formidable  natural  enemies  in 
the  owls,  ^\  hich  chase  them  into 
hollow  trees  and  obscure  holes  of 
walls,  there  will  be  Uttle  occasion 
"for  persecuting  them  with  the  bur- 
dock. 

BATH,  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  signifies  a  conve- 
nient receptacle  of  water  adapted 
to  the  various  purposes  of  washing 
or  cleansing,  and  bracing  tlie  body, 
fither  by  plunging,  or  continuing 
in  it  for  a  certain  time. 

Baths  may  be  divided  into  rold, 
cool,  warm,  and  hot :  and  these 
again  into  natural  and  artificial. 

In  order  to  treat  this  interesting 
subjeiSt  systematically,  we  shall 
consider  it  according  to  tlie  division 
^ove-mentioued. 
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Cold  Baths  are  those  of  a  tempe- 
rature varying  from  the  33d  to  die 
56th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thef- 
mometer.  The  general  properties 
of  the  cold  bath  consist  in  its  power 
of  contracting  the  animal  tifires, 
while  it  dissipates  the  caloric,  (or 
matter  of  heat)  that  exists  between 
their  interstices,  and  tiius  effects  a 
greater  approximation  of  the  par- 
ticle's, which  were  before  dilat.'d 
and  relaxed  by  heat.  That  such  is 
the  natural  influence  of  cold,  can- 
not be  dovibted ;  and  hence  this 
species  of  bath,  by  its  powerful 
aftion  on  the  whole  system,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  medicinal 
remedies  presented  by  the  hand, 
and,  as  it  were,  supplied  by  the 
very  bosom  of  Nature. 

Even  in  the  most  remote  times, 
cold  bathing  was  resorted  to  widi 
obvious  advantage,  by  nervous  and 
debilitated  persons ;  but  in  the  dark 
or  middle  ages,  this  genuine  source 
of  health  was  totally  negle6ted,  till 
tlie  good  sense  of  Europeans  agaili 
adopted  it  as  a  general  rest«-ativc, 
when  the  prevailing  diseases  of  re- 
laxation and  atony  rendered  the 
use  of  such  a  renied}'  inestimable. 

The  superior  advantages  of  cold 
bathing  over  all  internal  corrobo- 
rants, consists  chiefly  in  its  imme- 
diate salutary  a6tion  on  the  solid.>', 
without  tlie  intervention  of  die 
organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition  j 
without  having  to  perform  a  pas- 
sage through  numerous  channeisL, 
before  it  can  exert  its  efficacy. 
For  this  obvious  reason,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  those  constitutions 
which,  though  robust,  and  appa- 
rently healthy,  are  liable  to  nerx'ous, 
hysteric,  hypochondriacal,  and  pa- 
ralytic affections,  as  well  as  to  fre- 
quent atti'xks  of  flatulency,  and 
consequent  indi<:estion. 

Without 
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Without  expatiating,  either  on 
the  history,  or  the  sensible  effetts 
of  the  Cold  Bath,  we  shall  proceed : 

I.  To  a  general  enumeration  of 
those  cases,  in -which  it  cannot  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage  and 
safety  ; 

II.  To  lay  down  the  necessary 
rules  and  dire6lions  for  the  use  of 
this  heroic  remedy. 

With  respeft  to  the  former,  we 
must  be  concise,  and  shall  chiefly 
point  out,  by  7ieo-a^iy<?  propositions, 
those  particular  states  of  the  body, 
in  which  cold  bathing  must  not  be 
attempted :  namely,  1 .  In  a  full  habit 
of  body,  01  what  is  called  general 
plethora,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
febrile  disposition  attending  such 
individuals  ;  2.  In  hemorrhages  or 
fluxes  of  blood,  open  wounds  or 
ulcers,  and  ever}'  kind  of  inflam- 
mation, whether  external  or  inter- 
nal; 3.  In  obstrudions  of  tlie  in- 
testines, or  habitual  costi^eness ; 
4.  In  alFeftions  of  the  breast  and 
lungs,  such  as  difficult  respiration, 
sh  ort  and  dry  coughs,  &:c.  5 .  When 
the  whole  mass  of  the  fluids  appears 
to  be  vitiated,  or  tainted  with  a  pe- 
cuhar  acrimony,  wliich  cannot  be 
easily  defined,  but  is  obvious  from 
a  sallow  colour  of  the  face,  slow 
healing  of  the  flesh  when  cut  or 
bruised,  and  from  a  scorbutic  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  body ;  6.  In 
gouty  and  rheumatic  parox)'sms ; 
though  Sir  John  Floyer  asserts, 
that  "  Podagries  sometimes  have 
kept  their  fits  ofl:' with  it;"  7.  In 
cutaneous  eruptions,  which  tend  to 
promote  a  critical  discharge  of  hu- 
mours by  the  pores  (yet  the  cele- 
brated physician  just  mentioned, 
informs  us,  that  gjeat  cures  have 
been  efllded  in  the  leprosy,  by 
"bathing  in  what  he  calls  "  Cold 
Sulphur  Water.")  8.  Dvu-gig  preg- 
nancy j  and  9.  la  a  distoited  or  de- 
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formed  state  of  tlie  body,  except  in 
particular  cases  to  be  ascertained 
by  professional  men. — Sir  JoHir 
farther  recommends,  but  too  indis- 
criminately, tlie  dipping  of  ricketty 
children  one  year  old,  every  morn- 
ing in  colJ  water;  and  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that,  in  adults,  it  prevents  the 
infeftion  of  fevers,  by  making  the 
body  less  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
air ;  that,  in  old  women,  it  stops 
violent  hemorrhages  from  the  ute- 
rus ;  that  it  has  contributed  to  care 
canine  madness,  poisonous  bites  of 
animals,  and  obstinate  agues,  by 
going  in  previously  to  the  return 
of  die  fit,  and  after  all  the  evacua- 
tions of  the  body  have  been  proper- 
ly attended  to ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
Sea-water  Bath  has  been  of  emi- 
nent ser\'ico  in  dropsies,  and  de- 
fective hearing ;  in  which  last  case, 
he  knew  a  deaf  person  who  could 
hear  perfectly  well,  on  tlie  day  he 
bathed  in  the  sea. 

Experience,  however,  has  biit 
too  often  evinced,  that  tliis  excel- 
lent remedy,  whether  by  fresh  or 
salt-water,  cannot  be  implicitly  re- 
hcd  upon  in  tiiose  complaints ;  nor 
will  it  be  productive  of  any  good 
eflects,  unless  our  conduct,  in  ge- 
neral, be  accommodated  to  the 
following  ru'es  : 

1.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  it  is 
safer  to  enter  the  water  when  the 
body  is  cnol,  and  that  persons  heated 
by  exercise,  and  beginning  to  per- 
spire, should  wait  till  they  are  per- 
fe6lly  cooled.  Thus,  by  plunging 
into  it,  in  this  state,  an  alarming 
and  dangerous  chilness  frequently 
seizes  them,  and  tlie  injury  sus- 
tained is  generally  ascribed  to  their 
going,  into  it  too  warm  ;  while  It 
doubtless  arises  from  the  contrary 
practice. — Dr.  J.  Currik,  of  Liver- 
pool, in  his  valuable  "  Treatise  on 
the  ejO'edis  o[  JVater  in  Fevers,^ 

(edit. 
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{edit.  2(1,  8vo.  I7P9,  price  7s.), 
says,  \vi til  equal  tratii  and  precision, 
tliat  "  in  the  earlier  stages  of  exer- 
cise, before  profuse  perspiration  has 
<lishipated  the  heat,  and  fatigue  de- 
bilitated the  living  power,  nothing 
is  more  safe,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, tlian  tlie  cold  bath.  This 
is  so  true,  that  I  have,  for  some 
jears,  constantly  direfted  infirm 
persons  to  use  such  a  degree  of 
exercise,  befoie  immersion,  as  may 
produce  some  increased  aftion  of 
tlie  vascular  system,  widi  some 
increase  of  heat,  and  thus  secure  a 
force  of  re-a«Slion  under  die  shock, 
wliich  odierwise  might  not  ahvays 
take  place.  But,  tiiough  it  be  per- 
fedJy  sate  to  go  into  the  cold  bath 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  exercise,  no- 
thing is  more  dangerous  than  t^is 
praftice,  after  exercise  has  pro- 
duced profuse  perspiration,  and 
terminated  in  languor  and  fatigue ; 
because  in  such  circumstances  tlie 
heat  is  not  only  sinking  rapidly, 
but  die  system  parts  more  easily 
"\^-idi  the  portion  that  remains." — 
In  short,  it  is  a  rule  liable  to  no  ex- 
ception, that  moderate  exercise 
ought  always  to  precede  cold  bath- 
ing, to  promote  the  re-adion  of  all 
Jhe  vessels  and  muscles,  on  enter- 
ing tlie  water  ;  for  ueidier  previous 
rest,  nor  exercise  to  a  violent  de- 
gree, are  proper  on  this  occasion. 

2.  The  duration  of  every  cold 
bathing  applied  to  die  \^'hole  body, 
pught  to  be  short,  and  must  be 
determined  by  die  bodily^  consti- 
tution, and  the  sensations  of  the 
individual;  for  healthy  persons 
may  couUnue  much  longer  in  it 
than  valetudinarians  j  and  botJi 
■v\-ill  be  influenced  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  die  air.,  so  diat  in  summer 
tliey  can  enjoy  it  for  an  hour,  when, 
in  spring  or  autumn,  one  or  two 
pjinutes  may  be  sufficient, — Under 
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similar  circumstances,  cold  water 
ads  on  aged  and  lean  persons  with 
more  violence  than  on  the  young 
and  corpulent :  hence  the  former, 
even  m  die  hottest  days  of  sum- 
mer, can  seldom  widi  safety  re- 
main in  die  bath  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  while  the  lat- 
ter are  generally  able  to  sustain  its 
impressions  for  double  that  time. 

3.  The  head  should  first  coma 
in  contact  with  die  water,  eidier 
by  immersion,  pouring  \\  ater  ujion 
it,  or  covering  it  for  a  minurewith 
a  wet  clodi,  and  then  diving  head 
foremost  into  the  water. 

4.  As  the  imir.ersion  v»ijl  be  less 
felt  when  it  is  effected  suddenly  ; 
and  as  it  is  of  consequence  that 
the  first  impression  should  be  uni- 
form over  die  body,  we  must  not 
enter  the  bath  slowly  or  timor- 
ously, but  with  a  degree  of  bold- 
ness. A  contrary  method  woidd 
be  dangerous  :  as  it  might  projiel 
die  blood  from  the  lower  to  die 
up])er  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus 
occasion  a  fit  of  apop  exy.  For 
diese  reasons,  the  shower  Lalh  is 
attended  with  considerable  ad- 
vantages, because  it  transmits  the 
water  quic.  ly  over  the  whole 
body  ;  and,  consequendy,  is  more 
consistent  widi  the  rules  before- 
mendoned. 

5.  The  morning  is  the  most  pro- 
per dme  for  using  die  cold  bath, 
unless  it  be  in  a  river  3  in  which 
case  the  afternoon,  or  from  one  to 
two  hours  before  sun-set,  wdl  be 
more  eligible;  as  the  Avatcr  has- 
then  acquired  addiuonal  Marmth 
from  die  ra3s  of  the  sun,  and  the 
immersion  wdl  not  interfere  with 
digestion  :  on  the^vhole,  one  hour 
after  a  light  breakfast, — or  two 
hours  before,  or  four  hours  after 
dinner,  are  the  best  periods  of  tlie 
day,  for  this  purpose, 
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6.  While  the  bather  is  in  the 
VntcT,  he  should  not  remain  inac- 
tive, but  apply  brisk  general  fric- 
tion, and  move  his  arms  and  legs, 
to  promote  (he  circulation  of  the 
fl^iids  from  the  heart  to  the  extre- 
mities. It  would,  therefore,  be 
extremely  imprudent  to  continue 
in  the  water  till  a  second  chillness 
attacks  tlie  body ;  a  circumstance 
which  would  not  only  defeat  die 
T"hol(!  purpose  intended,  but  might 
at  the  same  time  be  produdive  of 
the  most  injurious  cftefts. 

Immediately  after  tlie  person 
leaves  the  bath,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him,  with  the  assistance  of 
another  person  for  dispatch,  to 
wipe  and  dry  his  body  with  a  coarse 
and  clean  cloth.  He  should  hot 
afterwards  sit  ina6tive,  or  enter  a 
carriage,  unless  warmly  clothed 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the 
skin :  if  season  and  circumstances 
permit,  it  will  be  more  proper,  and 
highly  beneficial,  to  take  gentle 
exercise  till  the  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation  be  restored,  and  the 
vessels,  aswellasthe  muscles,  have 
acquired  a  due  degree  of  re-a£lion. 

The  best  place  for  cold  bathing 
is  in  the  invigorating  water  cf  the 
sea,  or  a  clear  river  j  and  where 
neither  of  tliese  can  be  conveni- 
ently resorted  to,  we  recommend 
iht  Showkr  Bath  ;  an  apparatus 
of  \\'liich  may  be  procured  from 
tlie  tin-man.  Its  etlefts  are  doubt- 
less more  powerful  tlian  those  of 
the  common  bath :  and  though  tlie 
latter  covers  the  surface  of  the  body 
more  uniforml}',  yet  tliis  circum- 
stance by  no  means  detrafts  from 
tlie  excellence  of  tlie  former ;  be- 
t'ause  those  kfftermediate  parts, 
which  the  water  has  not  touched, 
receive  an  cledtric  .and  sympathetic 
impression,  in  a  degree  similar  to 
those  brought' intO'  actn^  concad. 
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A«  every  drop  of  water  from  the 
shower  bath  operates  as  a  partial 
cold  bath,  its  vivifying  shock  to 
robust  individuals  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  beneficial,  than  from  any 
other  method  of  bathing. 

Hence  tliis  bath  is  possessed  of 
the  following  important  advan- 
tages ;  1 .  The  sudden  contact  of 
the  water  may  be  repeated,  pro- 
longed, and  modified  at  pleasure  j 
2.  The  head  and  breast  are  toler- 
ably secure,  as  it  descends  towards 
the  lower  extremities :  thus,  tlie 
circulation  is  not  impeded,  breatli- 
ing  is  less  affefted,  and  a  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head  and 
breast  is  effeiShially  obviateJ  ;  3. 
As  the  water  descends  in  single 
drops,  it  is  more  stimulating  and 
pleasant,  than  the  usuiil  immersion  j 
and  can  be  more  readily  procured 
and  adapted  to  circumsiances  j 
lastly,  4.  The  degree  of  pressure 
from  tlie  weight  of  water,  is  here 
likewise  in  a  gi-eat  measure  pre- 
vented ;  nor  is  the  circulation  of 
tlie  fluids  intermpted  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  use  of  this  bath  in  any  de- 
gree dangerous; — a  circumstance 
of  tlie  highest  importance  ;  because 
by  die  ordinary  immersion,  persons 
are  often  exposed  to  injuries  which 
tliey  least  apprehend. 


As  tlie  ere6lion  of  public  baths 
has,  from  the  remotest  ages,  been 
considered  an  object  worthy  of  na- 
tional attention,  and  private  soli- 
citude, we  ha\  e  selected  a  modern 
specimen  of  such  a  stru6ture  as,  in 
our  opinion,  will  be  admired,  and 
perhaps  adopted  in  tliis  couiUry, 
where  public  spirit,  and  a  cordial 
support  of  every  useful  invention, 
are  equally  conspicuous.  We  al- 
lude to  the  P'loating  Baths  at 
Haibburgh,  an  establishment 
wluth 
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which  owes  its  origin  to  the  en- 
ligl  tened  members  of  the  "  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  Useful  Trades,"  founded 
in  that  city,  in  the  year  1760. 

These  baths  were  projefted  by 
Dr.  MoLDKNHAWER,  physician  at 
Hamburgh,  and  erected  by  pubUc 
subscription,  on  a  small  lake  of 
fresh  water,  called  the  Alstcr.  M. 
Arejjs,  an  eminent  architeft  of 
the  same  city,  delineated  the  plan 
of  the  building,  which,  we  are 
informed,  is  an  improvement  on 
similar  baths  established  in  tlie 
principal  towns  of  the  French  re- 
public. 

Although  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  in- 
ternal construction  of  tlie  Ham- 
burgh batlis,  with  those  floating 
on  the  river  Thames,  near  West- 
minster-bridge ;  yet  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  are  essen- 
tially different  from  any  other  ex- 
isting in  this  country.  Induced  by 
this  consideration,  and  convinced 
of  the  intrinsic  advantages  which 
the  former  possess,  independent  of 
their  beautiful  external  appeai'ance, 
we  have  caused  accurate  represen- 
tations to  be  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal plates  transmitted  to  us  from 
Hamburgh,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  ours  are  upon  a  reduced 
tcale. 

EXPLANATION 

Of  the  Plates  representing  the 
Floating  Baths  created  in  the 
City  of  Hamburgh. 

Plate  I. 

j4. — Elevation  of  the  longitudi- 
nal Front  of  the  Floating  Bath, 
witli  its  ornamental  entrance;  of 
the  surrounding  gallery,  and  the 
tents  expanded  over  die  batiiing 
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machines,  and  covered  with  sail- 
cloth which  had  been  four  times 
varnished.  The  wooden  roof  is 
also  covered  with  strong  sail-cloth, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  coated 
with  tar.  The  whole  vessel  is  80 
feet  in  length,  and  40  in  breadtli. 

-B.- — Elevation  of  the  transverse 
side  of  th4^  Floating  Bath,  with  its 
glass  doors  and  windows,  through 
tlie  former  of  which,  die  corridor, 
and  through  the  latu^r,  die  cabins 
on  each  side  receive  their  light. 

C. — SjSiion  of  the  Building: 
namely,  c,  b,  of  the  Bathing  Ma- 
chines ;  and  c,  c,  of  the  chambers 
for  undressing  and  drcssmg,  Oa 
each  longitudinal  side  of  the  vessel, 
diere  are  (as  appears  on  inspecting 
Plate  II.)  six  of  these  chamhrs, 
which  may  be  easily  opened  from 
within  J  and  on  each  transverse 
side  are  two  lateral  cabins,  partly- 
furnished,  and  partly  designed  for 
store-rooms,  to  hold  various  im- 
plements. 

The  corridor,  extendi  r,g  from 
one  side-door  to  the  odier,  within 
the  centre  of  die  building  (See  PI. 
II.  B.f),  is  seven  feet  and  a  half 
wide  J  and  on  each  side  are  the 
bathing  machines  and  chambers. 

These  chambers  for  undressing 
and  dressing,  which  are  provided 
with  sky-lights,  and  marked  c,  are 
seven  feet  and  a  half  in  lengdi, 
and  four  feet  wide.  They  are  anti- 
chambers  to  die  bathing  machines 
a,  h,  and  each  of  the  former  con- 
tains the  most  necesiary  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  a  tabh,  chair, 
looldng-glass,  cork-couch  (for  sup- 
porting the  feet  dli  diey  are  dried, 
after  coming  from  die  bath),  pegs 
for  suspending  clothes,  a  boot-jack, 
&c. 

The  Ladling  machines  a,  h,  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  con- 
sist of  four  sidcS;  luadeof  ladis  two 
inches 
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inches  thick,  through  wliicli  it 
flows,  and  they  are  provided  with 
a  solid  wooden  floor,  secure  i  by- 
iron  staples.  These  machines  are 
si:c  feet  broad  nud  scvcu  long,  so 
that  the  whole  body  may  niove  in- 
them  wiriioat  constraint. 

Their  construclion  renders  them 
moveable,  so  that  they  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and 
•with  little  trouble,  as  appears  from 
the  machine  b;  while  the  impuri- 
ties settled  at  the  bottom  maybe 
easily  removed.  At  tlie  side  of 
the  steps  (See  PI.  II.  //.),  which 
extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  bathing 
niachine,  the  latter  is  provided 
witli  a  balluster  (PI.  II.  ?.),  adja- 
cent to  which  is  placed  a  table  and 
chair.  The  l)athing  machines  are 
adapted  to  different  depths  of  wa- 
ter, so  tliat  every  indiviilual  may 
regulate  them  at  2|,  3,  S\,  or  4 
feet  in  depth,  and  tliese  propor- 
tions are  markeli  within  the  cham- 
ber. Above  each  machine  aie  sus- 
pended two  strings,  one  of  which 
is  connefted  with  a  bell  fixed  in 
the  corridor,  for  calling  the  waiter : 
by  means  of  the  other,  tlie  bathing 
person  may  exclude  the  current  of 
air  circulating  bttween  the  bottom 
of  the  floating  vessel  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  as  there  is  a 
wooden  board  \\'hich  slides  down 
for  that  purpose, 

Plate  IT. 

A  — Hepresf  nts  the  construiJilion 
of  tlic  floating  vessel,  which  serves 
for  the  foundation  of  tlie  building. 
It  consists  of  strong  double  fir- 
beams,  connetted  with  each  other 
by  iron  bolts  and  staples. 
'  ii.-7-Represents  ihe  gronnd-plan 
of  one  half  of  the  floating  vessel  j 
ft,  tlie  entrance :  b,  a  room  on  tiie 
opposite  side  for  the  waiter,  -who 
is  aiipointcd  to  receive  and  deliver 
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tlie  admission  ticket-!,'  Sec. ;  c,  th* 
lateral  cabins ;  d,  the  undressi.ig 
aiSd  dressing  chnmbersj  e,  the 
bathing  machines ;  f,  the  corridor  ; 
^,  tie  surrounding  gallery;  A,  the 
stair-cases  leading  into  t'le  w:iter  ; 
i,  the  ballusters'  at  the  bathing  mn-  ' 
chines:  all  tiiese  part^  have  already 
been  de';cribed  in  the  explanation  " 
given  of  the  first  plate. 

CnoJ  Baths  may  be  called  those 
which   are  of  a  temperature   be- 
tween the  50'th  and  yQih.  degree.^ 
of  F'alirenheit's  scale,  "  They  are  of 
great  service  in   all  cases  where  • 
cold   bathing  has  before  been  re-  . 
commended,    and  require  nearly 
snnilar  precautions.  As  their  influ-  ' 
ence,  however,  on  first    entering" 
them  is  less  violent,  though   their^ 
.subsequent  e,^c&.  may  be  attended-* 
witli  equal  advantagies,  it  follows,  ■ 
that  even  persons  of  a  more  deli-  ' 
cate  organization    may    resort  to " 
them  with  greater  safety. 

With  resped  to  rules  for  cool 
bathing,  we  refer  the  reader  to» 
those  already  stated  in  the  preced-.^ 
ing  analj'sis;  and  shall  only  remark>- 
that  notwithstanding  its  eflefts  are' 
less  perceptible  while  tlie  body  con-- 
tinues  in  the  water,  it  is  necessary  ^ 
that  the  bather^  on  coming  out  of 
it,  should  be  wiped  dry  with  the" 
greatest  expedition,  to  prevent  ca- 
tarrhal atledions. 

IFurin  Baths,  are  such  as  have 
a  temperature  above  the  7D'lli^  and 
not  exceeding  the  c/ilh  or  08tli  de- 
gree of  tlie  thermometer  befwe- 
nientioned.  There  are  various 
springs  in  Britain,  especially  those 
of  Bath,  Clifton,  Buxton,  and  Mat- 
look,  to  which  Na"  ure;  Iras  given 
this  temperature,  the  most  bene-i 
ficial  to  the  human  body.  But 
whetlier  the  tepid  bath  of  this  de- 
scription be  natural  orartlfical,  it  is 
equally  conducive  to  the  restoration 
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Cf  energy,  though  its  effet^s  have, 
till  lately,  been  little  understood. 
Physicians,  as  well  as  patients,  have 
hitherto  been  too  generally  accus- 
tomed to  consider  a  warm  bath  as 
wea  ening  the  body,  and  useful 
onlv  for  the  removal  of  certain  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  the  skin. 
Experience,  however,  has  amply 
proved,  that  there  can  be  no  safer 
and  more  efficacious  remedy  in  a 
variety  of  chronic  or  inveterate 
complaints,  than  the  warm  bath, 
if  properly  used,  and  continued  for 
a  sutticient  length  of  time.  Dr. 
Marcard,  resident  physician  of 
Pyrmont,  has,  in  our  opinion,  sa- 
tisfadorily  demonstrated,  tliat  the 
warm  bath,  in  many  cases  of  debi- 
lity, from  spasms,  pain,  anxiet)% 
and  other  causes,  as  well  as  to 
heftic  and  emaciated  persons,  is, 
generally,  of  eminent  service,  and 
almost  the  only  means  of  restoring 
their  health,  and  prolonging  their 
lives.  Instead  of  heating  the  hu- 
man body,  as  has  erroneously  been 
asserted,  the  warm  batli  has  a  cool- 
ing effect,  inasmuch  as  it  obviously 
abates  the  quickness  of  the  pulse, 
and  reduces  tlie  pulsations  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  patient  continues 
in  the  water.  After  the  body  has 
been  over-heated  by  fatigue  frorri 
travelling,  violent  exercise,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  and  likewise  after 
great  exertion  or  perturbation  of 
mind,  a  tepid  bath  is  excellently 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  whole 
system,  while  it  allays  those  tem- 
pestuous and  irregular  motions, 
which  otherwise  prey  upon,  and  at 
length  reduce,  the  constitution  to 
a  sick-bed.  Its  softening  and  as- 
guasive  jxiwer  greatly  tends  to  pro- 
mote tlie  growth  of  the  body  ;  on 
which  account  it  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  Uie  state  of  such  youtli  as 
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manifest  a  premature  dispo'.ition  to 
airive  at  a  settled  period  of  grow  th : 
and  it  has  uniformly  been  observed 
to  produce  this  singular  effect,  in  all 
climates. 

The  warm  bath  is  of  very  great 
utility  to  such  individuals  as  are 
troubled  with  a  parched  and  rough 
skin  ;  it  has  also  been  found  to  af- 
ford relief  in  many  parai)"tic,  bili- 
ous, hypochondriacal,  hysteric,  and 
even  insane  cases,  as  well  as  to 
forward  the  cure  of  scorbutic  and 
leprous  eruptions,  when  strict  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  both  diet 
and  regimen.  In  palsy,  likewise, 
modern  observers  assert,  tliat  warm 
bathing  is  one  of  the  most  efleftual 
remedies ;  tliough  the  late  Dr. 
Mead  expressly  maintained,  that 
it  is  prejudicial  to  all  pandytics. — 
Dr.  Charleton,  of  Bath,  was 
the  first  who  refuted  this  assertion ; 
because  he  had  seen,  in  the  hos- 
pital of  that  city,  numerous  and 
manifest  proofs  of  its  efficacy  in 
paralytic  cases.  This  judicious 
physician  remarks,  in  his  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Efficacy  of  IVhrm  Bathing 
in  Palsies,"  printed  in  17/0,  that 
he  was  induced  to  turn  liis  atten- 
tion to  this  subje6t,  by  the  preva- 
lence and  increase  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, but  particularly  on  account 
of  the  palsy,  which  formerly  used 
to  be  the  attendant  of  the  aged, 
but  has  now  become  the  too  fre- 
quent and  miserable  companion  of 
youth.  Of  096  paralytics,  most 
of  whom  had  resisted  the  pov/ers 
of  medicine,  813  were  benetited  by 
the  proper  application  of  the  warm 
bath. — It  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader,  tliat  this  desir- 
able cffcS:  may  be  derived  from 
tlie  waters  of  Bath  (of  wh'ch  we 
shall  treat  in  a  subsequent  article), 
as  well  as  from  every  other  balh, 
whetlier  furnished   by  Nature  or 
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Art,  provided  its  teniperiUure  dvx^.s 
iiot  exceed  CJS".  We  bu\c  pur- 
jTosely  inserted  Dr.  Charlj:toxs 
accfxint  undnr  tlie  head  of"  Warm 
Baths,"  though  tlie  waters  in  tlie 
city  of  Bnth  RUist,  consistently 
witli  our  division,  be  classed  under 
the  foUowin  j;  head. 

4.  Hot  Baths  are  those  wluch 
have  a  tenijx^rature  above  98  or 
100  degrees  of  Farf.xhf.it,  and 
are  occasionally  increased  to  110 
or  120°  and  upwards,  according  to 
Hie  pnrticdar  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  constitution  of  tlie  patient. 
As  no  prudent  person,  we  tmst, 
u'ill  have  recourse  to  a  hot  bath, 
M'ithout  medical  advice,  we  shall 
but  briefly  cnunaerate  a  few  parti - 
c?ulars  relative  to  its  use,  as  well  as 
its  effects. 

1.  Hot  bathing,  whether  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  general  solvent  of  all  the 
humours  of  the  body  ;  2.  It  conse- 
quently is  the  most  probable  mean 
of  removing  obstruciions  of  every 
kind;  3.  Previous  evacuations  are 
necessary,  to  cleanse  tlic  first  pas- 
sages, and  prepare  tlie  habit ;  for 
which  purpose  repeated  emetics  are 
often  safe  and  useful ;  4.  Attenu- 
ating and  aperitive  medicines  are 
proper  to  rentier  the  humours  more 
fluid,  and  promote  the  discliarge 
of  noxious  particles  and  whatever 
caused  tlie  obstru6lions  5  5.  Too 
great  a  degree  of  iieat,  or  too  long 
a  continuance  in  the  bath ;  too 
heating  a  bed  after  it ;  profuse  per- 
spiration J  exposure  to  cold  air  on 
bathing  days;  eating  of  hi^h  sea- 
soned dishes,  or  diinking  of  spi- 
ritiious  liquors,  during  a  course  of 
batliing,  are  always  improper,  of- 
ten dangerous,  and  sometimes  fiilalj 
6.  The  head  .should  in  no  case  be 
dipt,  tlil  the  bather  is  rising  out  of 
the  water;   7.  A  course  ol^  baihiog 
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sLtculd  Iic  'long,  but  rcg;i>lated  hy 
intervals,  according  to  tiie  variouft 
effects  perceived  by  the  bather ;  8. 
The  temperate  seasons  of  the  year 
are  most  proper,  safe,  and  beneficial, 
botli  for  drinking  and  bathing. 
On  tlie  whole,  Qiere  can  be  no 
stated  rules  laid  down,  as  every 
thing  depends  upon  tlie  peculia? 
circumst.iaces  of" each  patient;  and 
hence  Dr,  Olivkr  asserts,  in  hi"» 
"  PracHcal  E-tsai/  on  the  nse  art4 
abuse  uf  irarm  {hot) Bathing,  i^c." 
that  by  the  prudent  use  of  tlie  hot 
bath,  most  chronical  disorders,  and 
gouty  cases  in  particular,  not  in  nri 
iujlamcd  state,  may  be  relieved^ 
and  sometimes  cured ;  while  per-' 
sons  in  high  healdi  may  be  greatl/ 
injured  by  wantonly  sporting  witU 
so  powerful  an  alterative  of  tlio 
animal  machine,  either  from  sick- 
ness to  health,  or  from  health  to 
sickness. 

Having  now  given  a  conciso 
view  of  the  four  principal  kinds  o^ 
batli,  with  regard  to  tlie  tempera- 
ture o '  the  water,  we  shall  like- 
wise notice  another  curious  model 
of  bathing,  as  practised  by  tha 
hardy  Russians. — We  allude  to  the 
Sweating  or  Vapour  Baths , which  arc 
used  by  persons  of  every  rank  and 
age,  in  ainio.st  ever}'  disorder ;  be- 
fore and  after  a  journey,  hard 
work,  &:c.  These  are  frequented 
at  least  once  a  week,  or  as  ofieii 
as  possible,  whether  in  a  state  of 
liealtli  or  sickness  :  tlie  extraordi-» 
nary  degree  of  heat  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  water  throwa 
upon  red-hot  stones,  in  a  clos« 
room,  raises  the  thermometer  to 
146',  or  163  degrees  ;  the  letter  of 
which  numbers  is  a  degree  of 
heat  considerably  above  that  wliic^ 
melts  wax,  and  only  12°  below 
that  for  boiling  spiril  of  wine.  Ib 
^ucJi    a   bath>    tiie   Hugsians    Wt 
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naked  on  a  beach,  and  condriue 
there,  notwithstanding  a  profuse 
perspiration,  sometimes  for  two 
hours,  occasionally  pouring  hot 
water  over  their  bodies  :  thus  some, 
with  a  view  to  promote  perspira- 
tion, and  completely  to  open  the 
pores,  are  first  rubbed,  and  then 
gently  flagellated  with  leafy 
branches  of  birch ;  while  others 
wash  their  bodies  with  warm  or 
cold  water;  and  all  of  them  at 
length  plunge  over  head  in  a  large 
tub  of  water.  Many,  however,  rush 
out  almost  dissolved  in  sweat ;  and 
either  throw  themselves  immedi- 
ately from  the  bath-room  into  die 
adjoining  river,  or,  in  winter,  roll 
themselves  in  snow  during  the  most 
piercing  cold,  without  sulfering  any 
inconvenience,  and  probably  witli 
advantage  ;  for  we  understand  tliat 
rheumatisms  are  scarcely  known 
in  Russia ;  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  attribute  this  exemption  to  the 
use  of  the  vapour-bath.  Indeed, 
they  differ  from  all  the  balnea  of 
antiquity,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
the  modern  Orientals,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  not  beiitg  dri/  sweat- 
ing-baths j  whence  their  peculiar 
excellence  in  many  cases  where  hot 
water-batlis  would  be  inefficacious, 
or  even  hurtful .  By  exciting  an  un- 
usual degree  of  perspiration,  they 
promote  cleanliness,  wiiilethey  ren- 
der the  skin  soft  and  smooth :  hence, 
again,  they  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  voluptuous  batlis  of  tlie  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  because  all  tlie  con- 
sequences of  effeminacy  and  luxury 
are  here  completely  obviated.  From 
the  prejudices  imbibed  during  a  soft 
and  effeminate  education,  tliis  sud- 
den transition  from  heat  to  intense 
cold,  appears  to  us  unnatural  arid 
dangerous ;  but  it  certainly  hardens 
the  body  of  the  Russian,  and  enables 
him  to  brave  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
NO.  II, — vol,  I, 
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the  weather,  and  all  the  severities 
of  his  climate. 

To  conclude  this  interesting  sub- 
jeft,  we  shaU  avail  omselves  of  a 
few  additional  observations,  ex- 
tracted from  a  late  work  of  acknow^ 
ledged  merit,  entitled,  "A  View  0/ 
the  Russian  Empire,  &c."  (in  three 
vols.  8\"o.  London,  1799,  price  ll.  7s. 
boards),  by  tlie  Rev.  W.  Tooke, 
who  resided  many  years  in  that 
country  3  and  to  whose  sentiments 
we  cordially  subscribe. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  th^ 
the  Russians  owe  their  longevity, 
their  robust  state  of  healtli,  tlieir 
little  disposition  to  certain  mortal 
diseases,  and  tiieir  happy  andchear- 
ful  temper,  mostly  to  tJiese  baths  •; 
tliough  climate,  aliment,  and  habits 
of  living,  likewise  contribute  their 
share. — ^The  great  lord  chancellor 
Bacon,  and  other  sagacious  ob- 
sen'ers  of  nature  and  of  mankind, 
have  lamented,  and  certainly  not 
widiout  cause,  that  tliis  bathing  has 
fallen  into  disuse  among  the  mo- 
dern nations  of  Europe,  and  justly 
wish  tlie  praftice  back  again  in  all 
our  towns  and  villages.  In  faS:, 
when  V.  e  consider  that  the  old  phy- 
sicians so  early  introduced  into 
their  pravftice  this  remedy  of  Na- 
ture's own  invention,  and  employ- 
ed it  with  such  great  success ;  when 
we  recollett  that  Rome,  for  five 
hundred  years  together,  had  no 
physicians,  but  only  baths,  and  that 
to  this  day  a  multitude  of  nations 
cure  almost  all  theirmaladies  merely 
by  baths ;  we  cannot  avoid  regard- 
ing the  dismission  of  them  as  the 
epocha  of  a  grand  revolution  which 
has  been  wrought  in  the  physical 
state  of  the  human  race,  in  our 
quarter  of  Uie  world. 

"  The  natural  perspiration,  the 
most  important  of  all  excretions, 
must  naturally  go  on  better  in  •  a 
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body  constantly  kept  soft  by  bath- 
ini;.  A  great  number  of  impurities 
which  privDy  lay  in  us,  the  train 
to  tedious  and  dangerous  distem- 
pers, are  timely  removed,  ere  they 
poison  the  blood  and  the  juices.— r 
All  exantheraaijc  diseases  are  abat- 
ed by  bathing,  consequently  then 
the  small-pox;  and  if  tliis  dreadful 
disorder  be  aftually  less  fatal  in 
Russia  than  in  other  countries,  this 
phenomenon  need  not  be  attribut- 
ed to  any  other  cause  than  the  va- 
pour-batlis." 

BATHING,  in  general,  signifies 
the  aft  of  immersing  the  body,  or 
part  of  it,  into  water,  or  any  other 
fluid  J  and  is  a  pra(5lice  coeval  with 
mankind. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Germans,  as  well  as  the  Per- 
sians, Turks,  and  especially  the 
xnodem  Egyptians,  enjoy  tlie  com- 
forts and  luxuries  procured  by 
bathing,  in  a  degree  of  wliich  we 
can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception. Those  who  wish  to  amuse 
themselves  with  reading  one  of  the 
most  animated,  nay,  almost  en- 
chanting account*  relative  to  this 
subjeft,  we  must  refer  to  M.  Sa- 
va-r\'s"  Letters  on  Egypt."  From 
these  it  appears,  tliat  bat.ing  is  em- 
ployed by  those  voluptuaries,  not 
only  for  procuring  the  most  de- 
lightful sensations,  and  removing 
that  irksomcncss  and  apathy  which 
is  the  general  concomitant  of  an 
idle  or  sensual  life,  but  likewise 
with  a  view  to  prevent  or  cure 
rheumatisms,  catarrhs,  or  such  cu- 
taneous diseases  as  their  climate 
"produces,  by  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  humid  and  impure  exhalati- 
ons, and  highly  uni"avourab:e  to'in- 
sfny'ble  perspiration.  Tie  Eg}p- 
tian  baths  are  said  to  be  heat-.d  by 
the  steam  of  water  artifjcially  coin- 
liiiied  wi'Ji  odoriferous  ftimes/Ahich 
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penetrate  into  all  the  pores,  so 
tliat  they  are,  in  some  degree,  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  Russians,  be- 
fore described.  And  though  M. 
TouRNEFCKT  IS  of  Opinion  that 
vapour-batlis  have  a  tendency  to 
injure  tlie  organs  of  respiration,  yet 
if  credit  be  due  to  Savahy,  thei-e 
are  no  people  on  earth  wl.c  are 
less  troubled  with  astlur  .;.«;  com- 
plaints than  the  Eg)'ptia.is ;  andfrvr 
nations  so  passionately  fond  of  such 
bathing.  In  short,  we  c  annot  sup- 
press the  remarks  fomierly  made 
on  this  important  branch  ot  dietetic 
regimen,  that,  "  though  the  anci- 
ents could  less  dispense  with  the 
use  of  the  bath,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  their  athletic  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  from  the  want  of 
lintn,  which  was  then  much  less 
in  use  than  at  j)rcsent,  yet  in  our 
times,  it  woidd be  of  ^reat  ser\ice, 
if  the  use  of  baths  were  more  gene- 
ral and  frequent,  and  this  benefi- 
cial pradftice  not  confined  to  parti- 
cular places  or  seasons,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  fashion.  Considered  as 
a  s]>ecies  of  universal  domestic  re- 
medy, as  one  wliich  fomis  tlie 
basis  of  cleanliness,  bathing,  in  its 
diftcrent  foims,  ma}be  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  be- 
neficial restorers  of  healtli  and  vi- 
gour." 

BATHS  CDry)  were  formerly 
made  of  ashes,  salt,  sand,  shreds  of 
leather,  and  similar  substances.— 
Cei,sus  informs  us,  that  the  anci- 
ents had  a  variety  of  sweating- 
balhs  by  a  dry  heat,  and  especiaiiy 
by  certain  steams  naturally  emiitvfd 
from  tlie  t-arth,  and  received  under 
a  pro]jer  arch  or  hot-liouse;  or 
sometimes  by  means  of  hot  sand, 
stove-rooms,  or  artificial  bagnios. 
Of  the  last  mentioned  establislv- 
ment  we  have  already  given  a  short 
account,  under  the  head  ofBa^uior^ 
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and  v.-e  shall  here  only  caution  the 
reader  against  their  improper  use, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Arbuth- 
KOT,  who  says,  in  his  excellent 
work  "  On  the  Effecb  of  Air  on 
Human  Bodies,''  (8vo.3s.  6d.)  tiiat 
he  has  seen  two  instances  of  ma- 
lignant fevers  produced  by  the  hot 
air  of  a  bagnio. 

Altliough  mil  ny  cases  are  record- 
ed by  medical  and  other  authors, 
from  which  it  appears  that  dry- 
laths  have  often  been  found  be- 
neficial in  removing  obstinate  pains 
in  the  limbs,  and  even  curing  that 
odious  disorder  which  salivation 
cannot  always  remove,  yet  we  have 
reason  to  doubt  their  etiicacy,  when 
unassisted  by  internal  medicines. 
In  such  cases  as  rheumatism,  gout, 
palsy,  &c.  where  profuse  perspira- 
tion is  necessary,  as  it  were,  to  ex- 
pel the  malignant  morbid  humours,  > 
there  is  no  occasion  for  resorting 
to  the  precarious  use  of  <fry-batlis  3 
we  would,  therefore,  preferably 
recommend  the  Prussian  Vapour 
Bath,  wliich  was  lately  used  in  the 
army  of  that  kingdom,  witli  almost 
general  success.  It  simply  con- 
sists of  a  close  wooden  box,  the 
lower  pai-t  of  which  resembles  a 
TCommon  night-chair,  in  wliich  is 
placed  a  large  vessel  vnXh  boiling 
water :  the  upper  compartment  lias 
only  one  aperture  on  the  top,  open- 
ing with  t-.vo  horizontal  doors,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  an  excision  large 
eneugh  to  admit  a  person's  neck 
witli  ease.  In  such  a  box  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  for  one,  two,  or  three 
hours,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  case,  and  the  degree  of  perspi- 
ration deemed  necessary. — ^There 
can  be  no  reasonable  objeil^tion 
against  tliis  simple  contrivance, 
wliich,  with  a  few  improvements, 
deser\-es  to  be  adopted  in  the  British 
army,  and  especially  in  the  navy. 
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where  want  of  room;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  render  it,  on 
many  occasions,   extremely  useful. 

BATHS  (Medicated),  are  those  ' 
saturated  with  various  mineral,  ve- 
getable, or  sometimes  animal  sub- 
stances. Thus  we  have  sulphui: 
and  steel  baths,  aromatic  and  milk 
baths  ; — tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  tliat 
such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed,  and 
a  proper  temperature  be  given  ta 
the  water,  may,  in  certain  com- 
plaints, be  produ6tive  of  elfedits 
highly  beneficial.  We  well  remem-> 
ber  the  pompous  reports  published 
several  years  ago,  by  two  notorious 
empirics,  and  attested  by  many  of 
our  lirst  nobility,  who  permitted 
tlieir  names  to  be  bandied  about 
publicly,  in  consequence  of  won- 
derful cures  said  to  have  been  per- 
fonned  by  the  most  whimsical  com- 
binations of  things  and  circvun- 
stances.  Altliough  we  arc  not 
inclined  to  question  the  truth  of 
these  specious  cures,  yet,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  such  extraordinary 
fa6ts,  if  tliey  were  fatts,  should,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  so  far 
from  being  improved  upon ,  and  ren- 
dered of  practical  service  to  suffer- 
ing humanity,  have  been  totally 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Like  fiery 
meteors,  those  mysterious  masters 
of  tlie  healing  art,  their  medicines 
and  patients,  all  have  disappeared. 
Such  seems  to  be  tlie  universal  fate 
of  human  pursuits,  when  involved 
inmysteiy  ;  and  as  Uie  practitioners 
thus  engaged,  carried  on  their  secret 
trade  in  an  empirical  manner,  witli- 
out  being  able  sufKciently  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tlie  nature  of 
diit'erent  cases,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  tlie  unwary  viftims  of  dis- 
ease, they  had  recourse  (as  quacks 
are  always  obliged  to  have)  to  an 
ific^scriminafe  administration  of 
their  medicatei  baths ;    a  preca- 
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rious  praftice,  which  could  not  fail 
to  diminish  the  number  of  cures, 
and  to  reduce  their  ill-acquired  re- 
putation. Notwithstanding  this  un- 
favourable result,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  impute  the  want  of 
farther  success  to  the  inefficacy  of 
medicinal  substances,  or  the  baths 
themselves  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  we 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  both  will 
operate,  when  properly  \ised,  in  an 
uniform  manner,  so  long  as  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  diseases,  are  con- 
formable to  general  laws.  Hence 
our  success  will  always  less  depend 
upon  the  specific  virtues  of  sub- 
stances, or  drugs,  than  upon  Uie 
manner  in  which  tliey  are  used  for 
particular  purposes. 

Water  impregnated  with  the 
scales  or  rust  of  iron,  which  a- 
bound  with  the  saline  and  sulphu- 
reous particles  of  that  metal,  is  of 
great  sen'ice  for  strengUiening  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied  3  re-invi- 
gorating debilitated  limbs ;  stopping 
various  kinds  of  bleeding ;  restoring 
the  menstraal  and  hemorrhoidal 
discharges,  when  obstructed;  and, 
in  short,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
natural  iron-bath.  In  tlie  vicinity 
of  smelting  works,  large  quantities 
of  the  slag  of  copper,  antimony, 
and  cobalt,  are  generally  tlirown 
away  as  useless ;  but  these  sub- 
stances contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  sulphur  and  vitriolic 
acid,  combined  with  an  earthy 
'base,  which  renders  them  valua- 
■ble  in  baths  designed  for  bracing 
and  giving  tone  to  the  weak  fibres, 
or  relaxing  them  when  they  are 
preternaturally  rigid.  Besides,  such 
taths  are  possessed  of  detersive  pro- 
^jerties,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
with  advantage  in  many  cases,-  if 
due  regard  be  paid  to  tliose  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  pointed 
out  under  the  head  Cold  Bath.  In 
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preparing  such  artificial  baijn ,  how- 
ever, the  slags  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  water  immediately  after 
tliey  are  taken  from  the  furnace, 
or  they  should  be  previously  heat- 
ed ;  these  preparations  may  then 
be  used,  occasionally,  either  in  the 
form  of  baths,  or  fomentations. 

There  aie  various  other  medi- 
cated baths,  such  as  those  satu- 
rated with  alum  and  quick-lime, 
sal  ammoniac,  &c.  by  boiling  tliem 
together  or  separately  in  pure  rain 
water  :  they  have  long  been  re- 
puted as  eminently  serviceable  in 
paralytic  and  all  diseases  arising 
froai  nerv^ous  and  muscular  debi- 
lit}'. — Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  all  mineral  waters  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  beneficent  hand 
of  Nature,  may  be  artificially  pre- 
pared, witli  tolerable  accuracy,  and 
sometimes  of  superior  efficacv, 
when  we  are  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  tlie  compouent  parts  of 
such  springs. 

BATH-WATERS  are  celebrat- 
ed on  account  of  their  having  a 
higher  temperature  than  any  other 
in  Britain,  and  being  the  only 
springs  which  are  sensibly  hot  to 
tlie  touch.  All  other  thermal  wa- 
ters of  this  island  are  below  tlie 
animal  temperature,  and  deserve 
that  appellation  only,  from  being 
invariably  warmer  than  commoa 
springs  are  in  general. 

By  the  ereftion  of  elegant  batlis, 
these  waters  are  particubrly  adapt- 
ed to  the  benefit  of  invalids,  wha 
find  here  a  variety  of  establish- 
ments, contributing  equally  ta 
health,  convenience,  and  amuse- 
ment. 

There  are  three  principal  springs 
in  the  city  of  Bath,  namely,  those 
called  tlie  King's  Bath,  tlie  Cross 
Bath,  and  the  Hot  Bath  ;  all  witli- 
in  a  short  distance  of  each  otheir, 
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and  emptying  themselves  into  the 
river  Avon,    after  having   passed 
through  the  several  baths.     Their 
supply  is  so  copious,  that  all  the 
large  reservoirs  used  for  bathing, 
are  filled  every  e^■ening  with  fresh 
water,  from  the'r  respe6live  foiin- 
tains.     In  their  sensible  and  medi- 
cirial  properties,    there   is   but    a 
slight  diiicrence  :  according  to  Dr. 
Falcon-er,    t-.e   former    are,     1. 
That  the  water,  when  newly  drawn, 
appears  clear   and   colourless,  re- 
mains perfectly  ina6tive,   without 
bubbles,  or  any  sign  of  briskness 
or  effer\'escer>ce  ;    2.   After  being 
exposed  to   the  open  air  for  some 
hours,  it  becomes  rather  turbid,  by 
the  separation    of  a  pale  yeUow, 
0(:hery  precipitate,  wp'ch  gradual- 
.  ly  subsides  J    3.  No  odour  is  per- 
ceptible from  a  glass  of  the  fresh 
water,   but  a  slight  pungency  to 
the  taste  from  a  large  mass  of  it, 
when  fresh  drawn  j  wliich,  how- 
ever, is  neither  fetid  nor  sulphure- 
ous ;  4.  When  hot  from  the  pump, 
it  afFefts  the  mouth  witli  a  strong 
chalybeate  impression,  wit'  out  be- 
ing of  a  saline  or  pungent  taste; 
and  5.  On  growing  cold,  the  cha- 
lybeate taste  is  entirely  lost,  leav- 
ing only  a  very  slight  sensation  on 
the  tongue,  by  which  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  from  common 
hard  spring  water. 

In  specific  gramly,  the  water  of 
the  King' s,  or  Hot  Bath,  and  tliat 
of  the  Cross  Bath,  exceed  all 
other  cold  or  warm  springs  of 
that  city ;  the  former  being  one- 
tenth,  and  the  latter  one-twelfth 
part  of  a  thousand,  heavier  tlian 
the  water  in  the  river  Avon. 

The  temperature  of  the  King's 
Bathwater,  which  is  usually  pre- 
ferred for  drinking,  is,  when  fresh 
drawn  in  the  glass,  above  llQ°.; 
th^t  of  the  Cross  Bath  112°.    But 
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after  flowing  into  the  spacious 
bathing  ves.sels,  it  is  generally  from 
100  to  106°  in  the  hotter  baths,  and 
from  92  to  94°  in  the  Cross  Bath  ;  a 
temperature  wlach  remains  nearly 
stationary,  and  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  natural  spring  in  Bri- 
tain. A  small  quantity  of  gas  is 
also  disengazed  from  these  waters, 
which  Dr.  Priestlky  first  disco- 
vered to  contain.no  more  than  one- 
twentieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  fixed 
air,  or  carbonic  acid.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  our  plan,  to  expatiate 
upon  the  cherriical  properties  of  tlie 
Bath  waters,  which  have  been  so 
ably  analyzed  by  tlie  ingenuity  of 
Drs.  Lucas,  Falconer,  and 
GiBBS,  to  whose  description  wc 
refer :  we  shall  here  only  remark, 
that  they  contain  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  iron,  as  to  amount  only  to 
l-20th  or  l-3Stla  of  a  grain  in' the 
pint ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gibbs, 
15  i  gi-ains  of  siliceous  earth,  in  the 
gallon. 

Dr.  Saunders,  of  London,  from 
whose  valuable  work  "  On  Mi- 
neral IFaters"  lately  published 
(8vo.  Ss.  boards),  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  preceding  fafts,  esti- 
mates a  gallon  of  the  King's  Bath 
water  to  contain  about  eight  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  si- 
milar quantitj'of  air,  nearly  azotic  j 
fartlier,  about  80  grains  of  solid 
ingredients,  one-half  ol"  which  pro- 
bably consist  of  sulphat  and  muriat 
of  soda 5  \5{  grains  of  siliceous 
earth,  and  the  remainder  is  selenite, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  so  small  a 
portion  of  oxyd  of  iron,  as  to  be 
scarcely  calculable.  Hence  he 
concludes,  that  the  King's  Bath 
water  is  the  strongest  chalybeate ; 
next  in  order,  the  Hot  Bath  water  j 
and  lastly,  that  of  the  Cross  Bath, 
which  contains  the  smallest  pro- 
portions of  chaiybcate;gase«i5js,  and 
O  3  $alipe. 
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saline,  but  considerably  more  of 
the  earthy  particles ;  while  its 
^v'ater  in  the  pump  is  also  two  de- 
grees lower  than  that  of  the  otiiers. 
Jt  is  likewise  now  ascertained,  that 
these  springs  do  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  traces  of  sulphur,  though 
it  was  formerly  believed,  and  erro- 
neously supported  on  tlie  autlio- 
lity  of  Dr.  Charleton,  that  tlie 
subtile  arnmatic  lalsam'm  the  Bath 
waters  was  a  sulphureous  princi- 
ple, entirely  dissimilar  to  common 
Irimstone. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal 
cfTeft  of  the  Bath  waters,  we  fully 
agree  with  the  experienced  Dr. 
Saunders  (tliough  we  may  dif- 
fer from  all  Uie  resident  physici- 
ans), that  much  of  tlieir  salubrious 
influence  is  owing  to  the  natural 
degree  ofirarmth  peculiar  to  these 
springs ;  which,  for  ages,  have  pre- 
served an  admirable  uniformiiy  of 
temperature ;  tliat  one  of  the  most 
important  uses,  is  their  external  ap- 
plication }  and  that,  in  this  respeft, 
tliey  do  not  appear  to  differ  from 
common  water,  when  heated  to 
the  same  tempera tuie,  and  ai)plied 
under  similar  circumstances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer, 
the  Bath  w'ater,  when  drunk  fresh 
from  the  spring,  generally  raises, 
or  ratlier  accelerates  the  pulse,  in- 
creases the  heat,  apd  promotes  the 
ditferent  secretions.  These  symp- 
toms, in  rnost  ciises,  become  per- 
ceptible soon  after  drinking  it,  and 
will  sometimes  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable time  :  it  is,  however,  re- 
marlcablje,  tliat  they  are  only  pro- 
duced in  invalids.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  these  waters  not 
only  possess  heating  properties,  but 
their  internal  u.se  is  likewise  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  stimulus, 
sAing  more  immediately  on  the 
j.erves. 
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One  of  the  most  salutary  effe6l$ 
of  the  Batli  water,  consists  in  its 
a(!^ion  on  the  urinaiy  organs,  even 
when  taken  in  moderate  doses.  Jts 
operation  on  the  bowels  varies  in 
different  individuals,. like  that  of  all 
otl!3r  waters  which  do  not  contain 
any  cathartic  salt ;  but,  in  general, 
it  is  produ6tive  of  costiveness,  an 
effeft  resulting  froui  tlie  want  of 
an  aftive  stimulus  to  the  intestines, 
and  probably  also  from  the  deter- 
mination tliis  water  occasions  to 
tlie  skin,  more  than  from  any 
astringency  which  it  rnay  possess. 
For,  if  perspiration  be  suddenly 
checked  during  the  use  of  it,  a 
diarrhoea  is  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence. Hence  it  appears  tliat  its 
stimulant  po\\ers  are  primarily, 
and  more  [larticularly  exerted  in 
tlie  stomach,  where  it  produces 
a  variety  of  symptoms,  some- 
times slight  and  transient,  but  oc- 
casionally so  considerable  and 
permanent,  as  to  require  it  to  be 
discontinued.  In  tliose  individuals 
with  whom  it  is  likely  to  agree, 
and  prove  beneficial,  tlie  Bath 
waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agreea- 
ble glowing  sensation  in  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  speedily  followed 
Ijy  an  increase  of  both  appetite  and 
spirits,  as  well  as  a  quick  secretiori 
of  urine.  In  otliers,  where  the 
use  of  them  is  attended  with  head- 
ach,  thirst,  and  constant  dr)  ness  of 
the  tongue,  heaviness,  loathing  of 
tlie  stomach,  and  sickness,  or,  if 
they  are  not  evacuated,  either 
by  urine,  or  an  increased  perspir 
ration,  it  may  be  justly  inferred, 
that  their  farther  continuance  is 
improper. 

To  conclude :  many  patients  and 
invalids  are  apt  to  desist  from  tlie 
internal  use  of  the  Bath  water,  as 
soon  as  tliey  perceive  that  it  raises 
the  pulse,  and  excites  a  preterna- 
tural 
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tural  degree  of  heat,  wltli  oilier 
symptoms  of  fever.  On  such  oc- 
casions, however,  medical  men 
ought  to  be  consulted ;  that  they 
may  determine,  whether  these  ef- 
fects are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  lavour- 
able  effort  of  Nature,  by  which  she 
endeavours  to  expel  something 
from  the  body,  tliat  is  incompatible 
vith  its  healthy  state.  And  as 
there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween a  spontaneous  fever,  and  one 
occasioned  by  accident,  or  intem- 
perance, it  will  next  be  necessary 
to  consider,  how  far  the  latter  be 
accompanied  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,  which  ought  to  be  coun- 
terafted  by  tiie  aid  of  Art  j  or  whe- 
ther tl.e  whole  should  be  attributed 
to  a  beneficial  crisis,  effe6ted  by  the 
use  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  which  Nature  should  be 
assisted,  rather  than  interrupted. 

BAY-S^VLT,  a  kind  of  brownish 
impure  salt,  manufa6tured  in 
France,  Italy,  and  other  comitries, 
by  evaporating  sea-water  in  clay- 
pits  ;  which  is  effected  at  a  small 
expence,  and  with  little  trouble. 

This  salt  is  more  or  less  adapted 
to  all  domestic  uses,  and  forms  a 
profitable  article  of  commerce,  as 
it  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 
According  to  tlie  clay  employed  in 
making  tiie  pits,  it  acquires  differ- 
ent shades  of  colour ;  and,  in  fa- 
vourable seasons,-  tlie  preuch  ma- 
nufacture not  only  what  is  wanted 
for  home  consumption,  but  like- 
wise considerable  quantities  for 
exportation.  The  greatest  ditii- 
culty  which  attends  the  making 
of  bay-salt  in  England,  arises  from 
a  deficiency  of  neat  in  summer ; 
because  here  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  not  powerful  enough  to  evapo- 
rate a  large  mass  of  sea- water  in  a 
certain  tune.  However,  the  prac- 
ticability of  imitating  the  French, 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  article, 
has  been  clearly  proved  by  Dr. 
Brownrigg.  Such  of  our  read- 
ers as  are  desirous  of  information 
on  tills  subje6t,  we  refer  to  his 
pamphlet }  from  which  copious 
extracts,  together,  with  remarks, 
have  been  inserted  in  tlie  first  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Museum  Rusticum  et 
Commercials,"  p.  2/2 :  a  work  pub- 
Hshed  in  the  year  1/64,  and  well 
known  to  rural  economists. 

BAY-TREE,  or  Laurus,  L.  is 
an  elegant  tiee,  of  which  there 
are  ten  species  j  but  none  of  these 
being  indigenous,  we  shall  in  this 
place  give  an  accountof  those  only, 
which  may  perhaps  in  this  coun- 
try be  cultivated  with  advantage  j 
namely, 

1.    The   Laurus  nohilis,    L.  or 
Evergreen  Bay,  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
with  an  upright  trunk,  branching 
out  on  every  side.     It  may  be  pro- 
pagated, either  by  layers,  or  by  the 
berries.     When    tlie    former    are 
transplanted,  in  a  dry  season,  they 
require  to  be  constantly  watered. 
To  raise  this  tree  from  the  berries, 
they  ought  to  hang  till  about  Janu- 
ary, before  they  are  gathered,  and 
to  be  sown  shortly  afterwards,  in  a 
fine  mould.  They  should  be  guard- 
ed from  black  frosts  while  young, 
by  placing  furze  bushes   between 
tiie  drills.     Haxbury  asserts,  that 
this    speciest    thrives    exceedingly 
well  on  the  hottest  gravelly  lands ; 
and,    after  having  overcome    the 
hardships  of  transplanting,  it  will 
grow  in  such  situations  remarkably 
fast,  and  attain  a  considerable  size. 
The  dark-green  leaves  of  this  tree 
afford,  by  distillation,  a  very  useful 
oil,  v,-hich  is  employed,  both  in  me- 
dicine,   and   as   a  cuhnary  spice. 
The  fragrant,    but  bitter  berries, 
also  yield  an  essential  oil,  and  in  a 
much  greater  proportion :    it  hag 
O  4  6ome» 
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sortietimcs  been  used  with  advan- 
tage in  nervous  and  paralytic  affec- 
tions. With  the  foliage  of  this 
beautifiil  tree,  which,  among  the 
ancients,  was  consecrated  to  Apot- 
Lo,  they  crowned  their  poets  and 
heroes. 

2.  The  Laurus  eestivalis,  or  De- 
ciduous Bay,  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  rises  with  an  upright 
stem,  covered  with  a  purplish  bark, 
and  has  oblong,  oval,  deciduous 
leaves, 

3.  The  Laurus  Benzoe,  L.  or 
Benjamin-Tree,  which  grows  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  high  :  and 

4.  The  Sassafras  ;  both  species 
are  also  natives  of  America.  They 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  seed, 
prcser\'ed  in  sand,  and  sown  early 
in  spring,  one  inch  deep,  in  large 
pots.  They  require  a  soil  taken 
from  a  rich  pasture,  with  tlie  sward, 
at  least  one  year  before  it  is  used. 
Nothing  more  tlian  weeding  will 
be  necessarj' ;  which  must  be  con- 
stantly practised  during  the  sum- 
mer. About  the  middle  of  March, 
the  pots  should  be  taken  up,  and 
placed  in  a  good  hot-bed ;  soon  af- 
ter ■  which  tlie  buds  will  appear. 
Weeding  and  watering  should  still 
be  attended  to ;  and  at  tlie  approach 
of  cold  weather,  in  autimin,  they 
should  be  sheltered  under  a  frame, 
and  replaced  in  tlie  hot-beds,  in 
tlie  ensuing  spring.  jVfter  having 
been  tlius  managed  for  three  years, 
they  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  planted  in  the  nurserj^- 
ground,  where  they  may  remain 
till  strong  enough  to  be  finally 
transplanted.  Such  plants  may  also 
be  increased  by  layers,  but  very 
slowly,  as  three  or  four  years  will 
elapse,  before  they  take  proper 
root.  The  young  twigs  should  be 
laid  in  the  ground  in  autumn  j  and, 
by  twisting  a  wire  around  the  buds. 
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so  as  to  stop,  in  some  degree,  tTi<j^ 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  stripping 
off  a  little  of  the  bark  witli  a  knife, 
it  has  been  found  that  they  speedily 
acquire  firm  roots. 

Evelyn  asserts,  tliathehas  seen 
bay-trees  near  thirty  feet  high,  and 
almost  two  feet  in  diameter  :  and 
Hanbury  ranges  the  bay  among 
his  forest-trees. 

Professor  Kalms,  in  his  travels 
through  America,  informs  us,  that 
the  bark  of  the  species  called  Sas- 
safras is  used  by  the  women  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  dyeing  worsted  of 
a  permanent  and  beautiful  orange- 
colour,  which  is  not  affefted  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  They  make  use 
of  urine  instead  of  alum,  in  pre-?' 
paring  this  dye,  which  is  boiled  in 
brass  vessels  :  the  ■wood  is  employ- 
ed for  posts  of  inclosures,  because 
it  is  fo^ind  to  last  a  long  time  iii 
the  ground  j  but,  when  exposed  to 
the  air  and  rain,  tliere  is  scarcely 
any  timber  more  subjeft  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  worms.  The  same  wri- 
ter informs  us,  that  the  Sassafras 
root  is  frequently  peeled,  and  put 
into  beer,  while  brewing ;  and  also 
into  brandy,  A  deco6tion  of  the 
root  in  water,  drunk  every  morn- 
ing, has,  according  to  him,  been 
used  with  success  in  the  dropsy, 

4.  The  Laurus  Cinvamominn,  L. 
or  Cinnamon-^Tree,  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon ;  has  ia  large  branchy  root, 
which  is  hard  and  white,  w-itliout 
smell :  its  tuink  grows  to  tlie  height 
of  twenty  feet,  or  upwards,  and,  to- 
gether with  its  numerous  branches, 
is  covered  with  a  bark,  which 
is  first  green,  but  turns  red  before 
it  arrives  at  perfection.  The  leaf 
is  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
common  ba)'-tree  :  when  first  un- 
folded, it  is  of  a  flame  colour,  but 
gradually  changts  to  a  deep  green, 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  becomes 
lighter 
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lighter  on  the  lo'W'er.  Tlie  flowers 
are  small,  white,  and  grow  in  large 
bunches ;  they  inrpart  an  agreeable 
odonr,  similar  to  that  of  the  lily  of 
the  valley.  The  fruit  is  shaped  like 
an  acom,  biit  of  a  smaller  size. 

With  respect  to  the  culture,  or 
propagation  of  this  valuable  tree, 
in  its  native  place,  we  possess  no 
particular  account ;  but  it  is  now 
become  of  importance  to  us,  since 
it  has  been  introduced  into  our  co- 
lonies. 

According  to  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Wright,  its  propagation 
js  very  easy,  and  its  culture  requires 
but  litde  care.  Dr.  Dancer  as- 
serts, that  tlie  tree  puts  out  nume- 
rous side-branches,  with  a  den.se 
foliage,  from  the  very  bottom  of 
the  trunk :  tliis  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of 
iaj'crs,  and  facilitating  the  growth 
of  tlie  tree,  which  does  not  perfeft 
its  seeds  in  any  quantity  under  six 
or  seven  years,  when  it  becomes 
abundantly  loaded.  It  seems  to 
.delight  in  a  loose-,  moist  soil,  and 
to  require  a  southern  aspeft  :  the 
trees  thus  planted,  flourish  better 
than  otiiers  which  srow  in  loam, 
and  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Whenhealthy,  it  is  reared  from 
layers  of  a  pretty  quick  growth, 
attaining,  in  eiglit  yeais,  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

The  cinnamon-tree,  witli  other 
valuable  plants,  was  taken  in  a 
French  ship  by  Admiral  Rodney, 
in  the  last  war,  and  presented  to 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica.  From 
this  parent-tree,  several  hundred  of 
young  plants  are  akeady  produced, 
and  transplanted  in  different  parts 
of  the  island;  in  all  of  which  it 
thrives  luxuriantl)^,  and  will  soon 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  com- 
merce. In  this  country,  it  requires 
to  be    treated    like  other  green- 
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house  plants,  or  rather  as  a  stove- 
plant. 

The  best  cinnamon  bark  takea 
from  the  trees  growing  in  Jamaica, 
is  that  from  the  branch,  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter;  as  the  larger 
ones  do  not  yield  so  good  a  spice. 
It  is  the  iriner  rind  tliat  constitutes 
the  cinnamon,  from  which  the  twa 
external  coats  must  be  separated. 

Cinnamon,  though  more  reten- 
tive of  its  properties  than  any  of 
the  other  spices,  yet  requires  to 
be  excluded  from  the  air  and  mois- 
ture. The  leaves  of  tliis  tree, 
whether  fresh  or  dried,  are  strongly 
aromatic,  and  atford  a  good  substi- 
tute for  the  bark,  both  in  cookery 
and  medicine.  In  distillation,  they 
yitld  a  fragrant  spirituous  water, 
and  an  essential  oil :  when  reduced 
to  powder,  tliey  form  a  good  ytei- 
fimie. 

5.  The  Lauriis  Cassia,  L.  or 
Base  Cinnamon,  has  lanceolated 
leaves,  triple  nerved.  The  bar iv  of 
this  species  is  imported  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
from  China.  It  resembles  cimia- 
mon  more  in  its  aromatic  flavour 
tlian  in  external  appearance ;  as  it 
is  thicker  and  coarser :  it  forther 
difi^ers  from  it,  in  being  weaker, 
abounding  more  with  a  viscid  mu- 
cilaginous matter,  and  being  less 
astiingent;  as  hkewise  by  its  break- 
ing short  and  smootli ;  while  the 
cinnamon  breaks  fibrous  and  splin- 
tery. 

d.  The  Launis  Camphora,  L.  or 
Camphor-Tree,  grows  "wild  in  the 
western  woods  of  Japan,  and  in 
the  adjacent  isles.  The  root  of  thi.«{ 
tree  smells  stronger  of  camphor 
than  any  otlier  part,  and  yields  it 
in  greater  abundance.  This  is  an- 
other of  the  captured  plants  pre- 
sented to  the  inhabitants  of  Ja- 
maica j    and,    if   cultivated   witlj 

care. 
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care,  will  also  be  a  beneficial  ac-- 

qnisition. 

Tlie  Abbe  Grosibr  informs  us, 
that  in  China  this  tree  grows  to 
above  150  feet  li^h,  and  more  than 
forty  yards  in  circunnference.  The 
camphor  is  obtained  by  lopping  the 
branches,  which  the  Chinese  chop 
very  small,  steep  in  spring  water 
for  tliree  days,  and  afterwards  pu- 
rify the  sap  by  boiling, 

7.  The  Lanrus  Persea,  L.  or  the 
Alligator  pear-tree,  is  aiiotlier  spe- 
cies of  the  bay,  which  is  generally 
cultivattd  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  with 
a  straight  trunk  ;  the  bark  is  of  a 
greyish  colour ;  the  leaves  of  a  beau- 
tiful green.  Its  fruit  is  pear-shaj)- 
ed ,  and  from  one  to  tvv  o  pounds 
weight.  It  affords  an  agreeable 
article  of  diet  to  the  negroes,  and 
■with  a  little  salt  and  a  plantain, 
furnishes  a  nourishing  repast. — 
When  the  pear  is  ripe,  its  pulp  is 
harder  than  butter  ;  and  from  its 
similarity  in  taste  to  that  animal 
oil,  it  is  called  vegetable  marrow. 

There  are  several  other  species  of 
the  bay-tree,  which  we  shall  not 
eniuuerate,  as  tliey  are  of  inferior 
value,  and  consequently  less  inte- 
resting. 

BEAN,  or  View,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  whieh  there  are  four  spe- 
cies commonly  reared  in  the  gar- 
dens of  tliis  country:  1.  The  small 
Lisbon,  or  Magadan  ;  2.  The  Spa- 
vish  ;  3. The  Sandwhh;  and  4. The 
AVindsor  beans.  The  Magazan 
beans  are  esti;emed  either  for  the 
table  or  cattle ;  they  are  as  palatable 
as  the  Windsor,  and  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  a  loanjy  soil,  in  row  s  near- 
ly a  yard  distant  from  tach  olher, 
and  about  four  inches  in  depth  : 
tlie  lirst  crop  ought  to  be  set  about 
theiatrerend  of  November  5  the  se- 
cond ix\  DLccmber ;  and  the  others 
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in  January,  February  and  March, 
but  not  so  tliick  as  tlie  former. 

If  the  rows  should  appear  toa 
thin,  some  may  be  transplanted 
from  those  which  are  tli.cker,  but 
all  ought  to  stand  four  inches  dis- 
tant Irom  each  other,  and  after- 
wards to  be  moulded  and  Dutch- 
hoed  during  tlie  summer. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  t1ie  first 
sown  beans  will  blossom  from  the 
bottom  10  the  top,  even  if  they  rise 
to  tlie  height  of  three  feet ;  they 
grow  strong,  and  send  tliree  or  four 
stalks  from  one  root,  but  siiould 
never  be  lopped,  as  this  would  pre- 
vent the  pods  from  arriving  at  Uieir 
full  growtli. 

When  ripe,  they  should  be  pull- 
ed, and  set  upright  to  dry,  and  may 
afterwards  be  split  3  in  which  state 
they  are  excellent  food  for  horses 
and  swine.  The  bean-straw  is 
also  beneficial,  as  the  produce  of 
ten  acres,  when  cut  to  chaff  with 
a  three-knife  machine,  wilJ  supply 
sufficient  nourishment  for  ten  cows 
and  two  calves,  for  twenty  weeks. 
A  man  is  able  to  cut  as  much  in 
twelve  hours,  as  twelve  head  of 
cattle  can  eat  in  a  week.  Cows, 
when  kept  on  tliis  food  alone,  will 
eat  about  25lb.  a  day. 

Spcfiish  Beam  should  be  planted 
in  Odober  and  November,  sheltered 
by  walls  or  hedges,  where,  if  they 
survive  the  severity  of  tlie  season, 
they  will  come  to  perfection  early  ' 
in  summer.  They  may  also  be 
raised  very  close  in  beds,  if  cover- 
ed with  mats  in  winter,  and  trans- 
planted in  spring. 

The  Lis/:on  Bean  is  preferred  to 
the  Spanis!] ;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  de- 
generate, by  ripening  early,  though 
not  hi  any  perfeftion,  fresh  seed 
ought  to  be  imported  every  two 
years.  The  Spanish  and  Windsor 
beans,  which  are  tligsc  generally 

used 
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used  at  table,  should  not  be  plant- 
ed till  after  Christmas,  but  especi- 
ally the  Windsor,  which  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  cold  than  any 
otlier  kind.  These  beans  require 
an  open  ground,  and  should  be  set 
at  the  distance  of  tliree  feet  and  a 
half  between  the  rows,  and  five  or 
six  inches  from  each  other. 

The  SandiL'ich  Beans  are  har- 
dier than  the  Windsor,  and  may 
be  planted  so  early  as  to  be  fit 
for  use  between  these  and  the 
early  crops.  This  species,  however, 
has  lately  been  much  negledted. 
W^indsor  beans  should  first  be  set 
about  the  middle  of  January,  and  a 
i)ew  plantation  made  every  three 
weeks,  till  tlie  middle  of  May,  to 
ensure  a  successio/i  of  crops.  An- 
other kind  much  planted  at  present, 
on  account  of  its  great  produce,  is 
the  Toker  j  it  comes  to  perfeftion 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Sand- 
wich, The  black  and  white  blos- 
somed beans  are  also  much  esteem- 
ed ;  but  unless  their  seeds  be  pre- 
served with  care,  they  are  apt  to 
degenerate. 

The  Horse  Bean  is  tlie  only  kind 
propagated  by  the  plough.  It  de- 
lights in  a  stifi"  and  moist  clay  j 
three  bushels  are  sufficient  to  sow 
an  acre,  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  February  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral j)roduce  of  an  acre  is  about 
twenty  bushels.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  by  the  new  improve- 
ments in  husbandr)',  less  tlian  one 
bushel  of  seed  is  sufficient  to  plant 
an  acre  of  land,  and  the  produce  has 
sometimes  been  found  to  exceed  that 
of  the  old  method,  by  ten  bushels 
per  acre.  Tlie  beans  should  lie 
sorne  time  upon  the  ground  after 
jthey  are  cut.  To  keep  the  soil 
clean  from  weeds,  when  intended 
fur  a  crop  of  beans  the  next  year, 
^ung  .'«hould  be  laid  gn  the  land  ai 
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soon  as  the  wheat  stubble,  or 
haulm,  is  carried  oft" ;  this  method 
having  been  found  more  etfettual 
in  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds, 
than  by  ploughing  in  the  liaulni,  and 
laying  tl.e  dung  upon  tallow  landsw 

As  soon  as  the  beans  have  ac- 
quired six  leaves,  sheep  should  be 
turned  in,  to  feed  among  tliem ; 
they  will  eat  all  the  young  weeds, 
even  the  melilot,  but  will  not  hurt 
tiie  beans,  provided  tliey  are  not 
suffered  to  he  down, 

A  writer  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazne  for  17(i4,  recommends  the 
planting  of  horse  beans  by  tiie  fol- 
lowing method  : — ^Take  a  plank  of 
oak,  of  such  a  size  as  a  man  can 
easily  manage  by  a  handle  fixed 
upright  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  of 
such  tliiekness  as  not  to  give  waj 
in  working  3  in  the  under  part  o£ 
this  plank  let  there  be  fixed  wooden 
pegs  of  such  length,  and  at  such 
distance  from  each  other,  as  may 
fonn  proper  holes  or  beds  in  the 
ground  for  the  beans. 

When  die  land  has  been  proper- 
ly prepared,  the  workman  must 
tiirust  the  pegs  of  this  instrument 
into  the  ground,  and  proceed  side- 
ways, mauagingit  so,  tliat  tliere  may 
be  the  same  distance  between  the 
last  row  of  holes  made  by  the  first 
impression,  and  the  first  row  made 
by  die  next,  as  there  is  between  the 
rows  of  any  one  impression.  The 
youngest  children  may  be  taught  t9 
follow  the  instrument,  and  drop  a 
bean  into  every  hole  that  it  makes. 

As  the  topmost  blossoms  seldom 
come  to  perfection,  they  shou  d  be 
taken  away  when  those  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  stalks  first  appear, 
which  may  be  done  by  garden 
shears  with  long  handles  :  tlie  fur- 
rows being  leit  wide  enough  for  a 
careful  person  to  walk  in  them, 
without  damaging  the  crop;  and 
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tlie  cuttings,  by  covering  the  ground, 
will  sLale  it,  keep  it  moist,  and 
gradually  be  converted  into  manure, 
which,  as  strong  lands  are  apt  to 
chap,  and  such  only  being  fit  for 
beans,  will  be  of  great  utility. 

Bea!.s  intended  for  seed,  should 
he  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  before 
tiiey  are  quite  ripe,  instead  of  cut- 
ting the  stalks  :  thus  they  will  re- 
ceive nourishment  enough  after  be- 
ing ren-;o\*"ed,  to  ripen  fiilly,  and  no 
seed  will  be  lostj  which  otherwise 
happens  to  a  great  quantity,  in  their 
cutting  and  removed. 

Beans  have  long  been  used  by 
our  most  celebrated  agriculturists, 
as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat- 
lands.  The  beneficial  effefts  of 
this  method  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate 
upon  tlie  subjc6t.  We  must,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  in  the  year  1795, 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
pf  the  Arts,  adjud;jed  a  premium 
iof  twenty  guineas  to  Lewis  Ma- 
JENDiEjEsq.  an  ingenious  improver 
of  rural  economy  (whose  successful 
exertions  in  planting  ash,  we  have 
noticed  in  p.  123),  for  his  judicious 
culture  of  beans  and  wheat.  He 
sowed  fifteen  acres  in  February, 
17p-^>  with  the  V'uiafala  eejuina, 
or  small  horse  bean.  The  quan- 
tity of  seed  was  six  pecks  to  the 
acre  3  and  the  total  expence  2Q\. 
14s.  3d.  or  ll.  19s.  7ld.  per  acre. 
The  produce  was  fifty-nine  quar- 
ters and  one  bushel,  which  were 
sold  for  120I.  lis.  and  Gd.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  this  interesting 
experiment,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  die  Society's 
Transadions. 

In  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Joseph 
Webster,  of  Bankside,  near  Don- 
caster,  received  a  similar  premium 
from  the  Society,  for  having  drilled 
sixteen  acres  of  land  with  beans. 
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and  sown  It  with  wheat  in  the  same 
year.  He  employed  Cooke's  Drilf 
Machine,  and  the  beans  were  of 
the  same  species  as  those  sown  by 
Mr.  Majendie. 

Anotlier  premium  was  also  given 
to  Mr.  Robert  Dudgeon,  of 
Tynningham,  who,  in  the  spring 
o^  1797>  drilled  three  fields,  con- 
taininL;"  nearly  twenty- three  acres 
and  a  half,  witli  bans,  and  sowed 
them  with  wheat  in  the  same  year. 
This  process  is  described,  at  con- 
siderable length,  with  several  in- 
teresting remarks,  in  tlie  seven- 
teentli  volume  of  the  above-men- 
tioned work. 

The  Duke  of  Graftox,  about 
eleven  years  since,  made  an  ex- 
periment, to  ascertain  whether 
the  soil  of  tlie  common  fields  of 
Northamptonshire,  and  the  adja- 
cent counties,  would  alternately 
bear  a  crop  of  wheat  and  beans,  for 
a  series  of  years  ;  after  giving  it  a, 
light  dressing  of  dung,  namely, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  loads  per 
acre,  every  third  year,  without 
rendering  the  land  poorer  than  it 
was  when  first  cultivated  for  this 
purpose.  After  liaving  manured 
the  field  in  the  manner  specified, 
the  Duke,  in  tlie  first  year,  sowed 
one  half  of  it  with  wheal,  and  the 
otiier  half  with  beans.  The  suc- 
cess of  tills  plan  was  so  great,  that 
in  a  letter  toARTHUEYouNG,Esq. 
dated  August  I7gg,  he  obseiTcii, 
he  has  continued  this  alternate 
course  of  crops  ever  since,  without 
having  in  a  single  instance  admitted 
a  fallow. 

Having  stated  these  useful  and 
interesting  fafts,  we  shall  submit 
the  practical  application  to  the 
judgment  of  die  reader.  But  the 
Jast-mentioned  experiment  by  no 
means  proves,  that  a  summer  fal- 
low may  not,  on  some  particular 
lands^ 
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lands,  be  of  gi-eat  advantage  to  6n-? 
sure  a  succession  of  crops. 

With  respeft  to  the  properties  of 
beans,  in  general,  they  are  nutri- 
tive^ but  tend  to  produce  flatulen- 
cy. Hence  they  ought  to  be  boiled 
in  their  fresh  state,  when  they  are 
less  flatulent,  and  more  easily  di- 
gested. The  horse  bean  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cotfee, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  taste, 
though  it  does  not  contain  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  oil. 

French  Beans,  when  eaten  be- 
fore they  attain  to  maturity,  are 
equally  palatable  and  wholesome ; 
and,  if  ground  and  mixed  with 
wheaten  flour,  tliey  would,  like 
other  beans  or  pease,  make  a 
good  and  nourishing  bread  ; — yet 
the  daily  use  of  it  is  apt  to  produce 
costiveness,  and  otherwise  to  dis- 
order the  alimentary  canal. 

Bean  Flour,  as  Dr.  Darwin  ob- 
sen'es,  is  probably  more  nutritive 
than  that  of  oats ;  which  appears  by 
its  etfc6t  in  fattening  hogs :  and, 
from  the  relative  prices  of  these  ar- 
ticles, he  is  of  opinion,  that  pease  and 
beans  in  general  supplv  a  ciieaper 
provender  for  horses  and  odier  ani- 
mals. But,  as  the  flour  of  beans 
and  pease  is  more  oilv  than  that  of 
oats,  it  must  be  more  difficult  of 
digestion.  Hence,  when  a  horse 
has  been  fed  with  pulse,  he  ^^^ll  be 
less  active  for  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, than  if  he  i:ad  eaten  oats. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to 
mix  pollard,  or  straw  finely  cut, 
witli  pease  and  beans,  before  they 
are  given  to  cattle. 

Bean-Fly.  —  Great  injuries  are 
frequently  done  to  beans,  especially 
after  a  long  drought,  by  a  fly  called 
the  Dolphin  j  (perhaps  tiie  same  in- 
seft  termed  tlie  Black-bean  puce- 
xon.)  It  is  first  observed  on  the  top  of 
^e  plaut,  and  thence  eats  its  way 
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downwards,  leaving  the  stem  nak- 
ed. These  insects  are  so  smaii 
and  light,  as  to  be  often  carried  by 
the  wind  from  one  plant  to  another, 
and  thus  injure  the  wholecrop.  They 
seldom  appear  till  after  the  beans 
are  in  blossom  ;  and,  if  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  often  found 
that  tliey  are  confined  to  a  small 
space.  On  their  first  appeai'ance* 
it  has  been  observed,  that  one  row 
of  beans  has  b.-en  greatly  tainted 
by  them,  while  anotlter  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  feet  continued 
uninjured.  At  first,  tlie  top  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  attacked  by  these 
Inseds,  in  co'.f^eqtience  of  whidi 
they  appear  shrivelled,  and  tidl  of 
blackish  specks.  Whenever  this 
is  perceived,  the  tops  should  be 
lopped  and  removed.  If  care  be 
taken  to  leave  none  that  are  taint- 
ed, the  malady  wiil  be  eiJecbially 
remedied. 

A  crop  has  often  been  preserved 
by  looping  ofl^  thr  head  of  the  plant, 
before  the  insect  had  descended  ; 
for  it  lias  seldom  been  known  to 
rise  after  falling  witli  the  bean-top 
to  the  ground.  If  the  plot  is  small, 
and  lies  near  tlic  farm-yard,  the 
most  efltdtual  remedy  is  to  turn 
the  poultr}''  iiito  it :  for  they  de- 
vour, in  a  ver\'  short  time,  an  in- 
calculable number  of  insects, 

BEAN,  the  Kidney,  or  Phaseo- 
lus,  L.  is  a  plant  of  one  species, 
witli  several  varieties.  Those  prin- 
cipally cultivated  for  the  table,  art, 
1.  The  common  wl.ite,  or  Diitdi 
liidn"y  bean  3  2.  The  smaller  kidney, 
commonly  called  the  Battersea 
lean  ;  and  3.  The  upright  sort, 
calkd  tlie  Tree  kidney-lean. 

The  first  of  these  varieties  grows 
xexy  high,  and  requires  long  stakes 
and  poles  for  its  support ;  its  beans 
are  of  a  considerable  size. 

The  second  kind,  or  Battereea 
bean. 
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Ix^an,  is  more  generally  cultivated  : 
it  never  grows  very  high,  and,  on 
account  of  its  moderate  growth, 
the  air  can  easily  pass  between  the 
rows.  It  bears  abundantly,  and  is 
the  most  savour)'  kind,  except  the 
Tree  kidney-bean.  This  is  also  a 
plentiful  bearer,  never  rambles  far, 
and  grows  xip  in  the  form  of  a 
shrnb ;  its  beans  are  broader  than 
those  of  tlie  Battersea  kind. 

They  are  all  propagated  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in 
dry  weather,  about  the  latter  end 
cf  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  to  produce  an  early  crop ; 
but  they  require  a  dry  soil  and 
waiTn  situation.  The  best  method 
of  sov.'ing  is,  to  draw  parallel 
lines  over  the  bed,  at  two  feet 
and  a  half  distance,  into  which  the 
seeds  are  dropped  about  two  inches 
asunder,  and  the  mould  drawn 
over  them  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
with  the  head  of  a  rake.  About  a 
week  after  sowing,  the  plants  will 
come  up,  when  the  moild  should 
•be  raised  round  their  stalks  as  they 
lise  .  they  will  require  no  farther 
care.-  except  weeding,  and  when 
the  beans  appear,  they  should  be 
gathered  twice  a  week ;  for,  if  suf- 
fered to  hang  too  long,  they  weaken 
the  plant,  and  become  of  little 
value.  The  first  crop  of  kidney- 
beans  will  continue  a  month  ;  and 
to  supi^ly  the  table  afterwards,  tliere 
should  be  fresh  sowings  in  March, 
April,  May,  and  June, -the  last  of 
which  will  be  in  season,  till  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost.  Early  crops 
may  alsobe  raised  in  hot-beds,  in  the 
same  manner  as  early  cucumbers. 

BEAR,  or  Ursi/s,  in  natural 
history,  a  genus  of  curious  qua- 
drupeds, consisting  of  tight  spe- 
cies, the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are : 

1.  The  arClos,  or  black  beaa',  an 
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aflfmal  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, inhabiting  the  forests  of  the 
North,  and  also  capable  of  living 
in  a  warmer  climate,  especially 
the  brown  bear,  which  is  of  the 
same  species,  though  much  larger. 
The  white,  or  silver  bear,  is  the 
smallest,  and  moie  rarely  met 
with  tlian  any  other.  They  differ 
from  all  other  animals,  by  theif 
strong  ropy  hair,  a  thick  hfidd, 
with  a  blunt  snout,  short  tail,  and 
waddling  gait,  though  they  can 
run  occasionally  with  great  speed. 
Fond  of  solitude,  bears  herd  only 
during  the  rutting  season  :  after  a 
gestation  of  six  months,  the  fe- 
males produce  one,  two,  or  three 
young  ones,  scarcely  eight  inches 
in  lengtli,  which  they  suckle  six 
months.  They  grow  till  twenty,' 
and  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
The  principal  n()urishment  of  the 
brown  bear  is  animal  food,  parti- 
cularly maci  arel,  ants,  and  honey. 
The  black  bear,  on  the  contrary, 
subsists  entirely  on  vegetables,  and 
is  peculiarly  fond  of  honey,  so  that 
it  is  frequently  taken  by  tlie  Poles 
and  Russians,  who  expose  a  bowl 
of  that  substance  mixed  with  bran- 
dy, by  which  he  becomes  so  in* 
toxicated,  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  captor.  Numbers  of  these 
animals  are  annually  killed  in 
America,  both  for  their  savoury 
flesh,  which  resembles  pork,  and 
their  excellent  skin,  which  forms 
a  very  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce.— ^The  flesh  of  bears'  paws 
are  considered  as  a  luxury,  even 
on  tjie  Imperial  table. 

2.  The  maritimus,  or  polar  bear, 
whose  skin  is  sometimes  tliirteen 
feet  long :  it  is  confined  to  the 
coldest  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
has  been  found  by  navigators  be- 
yond the  S0°  of  north  latitude. 
Fish,  seals,  and  ilie  carcasses  of 
whales. 
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M'liales,  are  the  principal  food  of 
this  animal,  which  also  greedily 
devours  human  bodies,  and  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  humah  blood. 
Polar  bears  are  bold  enough  to  at- 
tack armed  men,  and  even  to 
board  small  vessels. — ^Their  flesh 
is  white,  and  similar  to  mutton  in 
flavour;  their  fat  is  melted  for 
train  oil,  and  that  of  the  paws  is 
used  in  medicine,  for  anointing 
rheumatic  and  paralytic  limbs,  hav- 
ing formerly  been  esteemed  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  these  dis- 
eases ;  J)ut  the  liver  is  extremely 
unwholesome  and  unfit  for  food. 
This  ferocious  creature,  however. 
Is  easily  pacified,  when  in  pursuit 
of  prey ;  for  a  glove,  or  handker- 
chief, thrown  in  its  way,  aifords  it 
gufficient  diversion,  and  gives  time 
for  the  escape  of  tlie  person  pur- 
sued, 

3.  The  luscus,  or  wolverene  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada,  a  na- 
tive of  the  most  rigorous  climates, 
and  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  it  is  called 
the  glutton ;  because  it  feeds  so 
voraciously  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
bursting,  till  it  has  eased  itself  by 
squeezing  out  the  contents  of  its 
bowels  between  two  trees.  Its 
skin  is  valuable,  as  the  whole  bcdy 
is  covered  with  very  long  and 
thick  hair,  which  varies  in  colour, 
according  to  the  season. 

4.  The  lotor,  or  racoon,  inha- 
bits the  warm  and  teryperate  cli- 
mates of  America,  the  mountains 
of  Jamaica,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  South  Sea  islands,  &c.  In 
^■portive^ess,  it  resembles  the  mon- 
key, and  its  skin  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  beaver,  in  the 
jnanufadure  of  hats, 

5.  Themoles,  or  common  bad- 
ger, a  clumsy,  fetid  animal,  to  be 

^    met  with  in  most  parts  of  Eiuope, 
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and  Asia,  as  far  as  China,  where 
its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  though 
it  is  rather  a  scarce  quadruped  in 
all  countries.  It  is  generally  very 
fat,  and  subsists  on  roots,  frait, 
grass,  insects,  and  frogs.  Having 
already  given  a  short  account  ot 
this  animal,  under  the  head  of 
Badger,  we  shall  only  add  that, 
when  overtaken,  it  defends  itself 
in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  its  bite 
is  dangerous.  It  burrows  under 
ground,  and  makes  several  apart- 
ments, to  which  there  is  only  one 
entrance,  where  it  may  be  easily- 
taken  during  night,  in  die  manner 
formerly  described. 

BEARD,  tlie  hair  growing  on 
the  chin  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
face  of  male  adults.  The  cus- 
toms of  most  nations,  resne6ting  the 
beard,  have  been  various.  An- 
cient writers  have  spolen  honour- 
ably of  the  fine  beards  of  antiquity. 
Homer  praises  the  white  beard  of 
Nestor,  and  of  King  Puiam. — 
Strabo  relates,  that  the  Indian 
philesophers,  the  Gymnosophists, 
were  particularly  solicitous  to  make 
tlie  length  of  tlieir  beards  tlie  objed 
of  popular  veneration. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninte- 
resting, to  detail  the  historical  ac- 
counts respe6ting  the  beard.  The 
Chinese  consider  a  long  beard  as 
inestimable ;  and  among  the  Turks 
it  is  more  infamous  for  a  man  to 
have  his  beard  cut  off^,  than  in  other 
countries  to  be  publicly  whipt,  or 
exposed  in  the  pillory. — Nature 
has  granted  this  ornament  exclu- 
sively to  the  male  sex,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions  ;  hence  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  justifiable  rea- 
son for  shaving  it,  than  that  such 
custom  certainly  contributes  to 
cleanliness. — See  Shaving. 

Bearsfoot,  or  Setterwort.  Sec 
Stiiikliig  Hellubore, 

BEAUTY, 
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BEAUTY,  in  its  literal  signifi- 
cation, is  a  term  applied  to  ohjeds 
of  «ight,  but  often  figuratively, 
though  improperly,  used  to  ex- 
press the  efteft  produced  by  tlie 
perception  of  other  senses,  such  as 
beautiful  music,  &c. 

Plaxo  gives  but  an  obscure  de- 
finition of  beauty,  when  he  says, 
tiiat  there  are  four  charaiSleristics  of 
tlie  truly  beautiful ;  namely,  uni- 
versality,  svpremaci/ , sameness,  and 
iminntal'iLity :  his  supreme  beauty, 
therefore,  ought  to  possess  truth, 
power,  and  goodness. 

Hogarth,  who  was  both  an 
artist  and  a  philosopher,  lays  down 
the  following  principles  which  con- 
stitute elegance  and  beauty  -.fitness, 
carietj/,  vniformity  (as  correspond- 
ing to  a  certain  end,  or  pur^jose), 
simplicity,  intricacy,  and  quantity  : 
—tlie  explanation  would  be  too 
tedious. 

According  to  Burke,  beauty  is 
-Dot  the  creature  of  reason,  but  a 
merely  sensible  quality,  afting  vie- 
chanically  upon  the  human  mind, 
by  sensation.  His  beauties,  con- 
sequently, must  possess;  1.  Com- 
parative 5//?  r/Zwcva-j  2.  Smoothness; 
^.  Fariely  in  the  conformation  of 
parts  ;  4.  These  parts  must  not  be 
rangular,  but  melted,  as  it  were, 
.into  each  other ;  5.  A.  delicate 
frame,  with  an  appearance  of  agi- 
lity, radier  than  strength ;  6.  Co- 
loui-s  clear  and  bright,  but  not  very 
strong  and  glaring ;  or,  7.  If  the 
latter -be  the  predominant  colours, 
they  ought  to  de  diversified  witli 
jothers. 

Prof.  Kant's  definition  is  per- 
haps more  satisfaftory,  though  it 
can  only  be  clearly  understood  by 
apposite  comparative  illustrations  : 
he  says,  "  Beauty  fs  the  regufar 
-conformation  of  an  object  of  Na- 
ture or  Art,  in  which  the  mind,  i«- 
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tuitivehj,  perceives  tliis  corrfonna* 
tion,  without  reflefting  upon  its 
ultimate  dc  sign  or  purpose." — ^The 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  sullime,  pro- 
duces a  pleasing  eifeft,  but  in  a  very 
different  manner  :  thus,  a  view 
of  mountains,  with  their  summit* 
covered  with  snow,  or  enveloped 
in  clouds }  a  description  of  a  violent 
storm,  or  Miltox's  pifture  of  the 
infernal  regions,  aftbrds  a  satisfac- 
tion mingled  with  teiTor :  on  the 
other  hand,  a  prospe6t  of  flowery 
meadows,  valleys  intersected  with 
serpentine  rivulets,  and  enlivened 
by  flocks  ;  the  description  of  Ely- 
sium by  Virgil,  or  of  the  enchant- 
ing Cestus  by  Homer,  afford  both 
satisfaction  and  plciisure.  But,  in 
order  to  feel  the  impression  in  its 
full  extent,  we  must  first  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sublime,  before  we 
can  enjoy  the  beautiful. —  Lofty 
oaks,  and  the  solitary  shades  of  the 
grove,  are  suhlime;  flowers,  young 
hedges,  and  trees  in  a  flourishing 
state,  are  heautiful;  the  starry 
heavens  and  the  obscurity  of  night, 
are  sublime ;  the  brightness  or  se- 
renity of  day,  is  beautiful. 

Personal  beauty  may  be  reduced 
to  four  heads  :  colour,  form,  ex- 
pression, and  grace.  Colours  please 
by  opposition,  and  it  is  in  tlie  face 
that  tliey  are  more  diversified  and 
exposed.  The  reason  why  they 
please,  arises  less  from  their  natural 
liveliness,  and  their  being  properly 
blended,  than  from  the  idea  they 
present  to  the  mind,  of  the  perfect 
health  of  the  object.  The  beauty 
of  form  includes  the  symmetry  of 
tlie  whole  body,  even  to  the  turn  of 
the  eye-brow,  or  graceful  flow  o£ 
the  hair.  Hence,  an  union  and  har- 
mony of  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  the 
general  cause  of  beauty;  and,  while 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  female 
form  is  delicacy  and  softness,  that 

of 
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of  the  male  is  apparent  strengthj  or 
agility.  ^ 

Expression  is  the  efFeft  of  the 
pasbions  on  tlie  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  and  the  diflcrent 
gestures.  The  tinest  union  o'^  pas- 
sions, is  a  just  mixture  of  modesty 
and  sensibility.  Indeed,  all  the  be- 
nign atfections,  such  as  love,  hope, 
joy,  and  pity,  add  to  beauty,  while 
the  predominance  of  hatred,  fear,  or 
envy  in  tlie  mind,  deform  tiie  vi- 
sage, 

Grace  is  the  noblest  part  of  beau- 
ty. The  moutli  is  the  chief  seat  of 
grace,  as  tlie  expressive  beauty  of  tl;e 
passions  is  principally  in  the  eyes. 
There  is  no  grace  without  motion, 
nor  can  impropriety  be  united  witli 
grace.  Lord  Bacon  says:  "  In 
beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than 
that  of  colour;  and  tliat  of  gracious 
and  decent  motion,  more  tlian  that 
of  favour." 

W  ith  regard  to  the  final  cause  of 
beauty,  our  taste  for  regularity,  or- 
der, and  simplicit}',  contributes  to 
our  happiness ;  and,  as  beauty  is 
frequently  connected  witli  utilit}% 
it  is  h^hly  conducive  to  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  arcliite<5lm"e, 
and  manufaftures 

It  also  concurs  in  an  eminent 
degree  with  mental  qualitications, 
in  promoting  social  intercourse,  and 
forming  connections  among  in- 
dividuals in  societ}\ 

Moral  Beauty  may  be  defined 
to  consist  in  that  unitbrm  conduct, 
which,  independently  of  personal 
interest  or  advantages,  is  hi  fiuenced 
by  no  other  consideration  than  that 
of  conscious  rectitude.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  man  who 
atts  virtuously,  because  he  is  re- 
warded, and  finds  no  inducement 
to  vice  j — nor  to  persons  who  are 
deterred  from  the  conmiisbion  of 
crimes,    by    tlie    apprchcniiuu   of 
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punishment,  whether  temporal  or 
eternal. 

BEAVER,  or  Castor,  a  qua- 
druped, of  "which  tlicr*?  are  three 
sptcies. 

1 .  The  Jihr,  or  comrnpn  beaver, 
which  inhabits  tlie  northern  part^ 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in 
tlie  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  at.» 
distance  from  tlie  dwelUngsof  men, 
and  is  there  a  gregarious  animai|. 
In  populous  countries,  however, 
such  as  Germany,  Prussia,  and 
Poland,  it  is  a  solitary  creature^ 
and  the  skin,  on  account  of  its  con- 
stant residence  under  ground,  i^ 
less  valuable  than  that  of  die  social 
beaver.  The  latter  is  principally 
found  in  Noitli  America,  where 
many  hundreds  settle  togetlier  on 
tiie  bank  of  a  river,  and  constni^ 
regular  habitations,  with  admirable 
ingenuity,  such  as  far  excel  the 
primitive  huts  and  hovels  ere<3«d 
by  mankind.  They  chiefly  subsist 
on  lobsters  and  otiier  fish,  and  at- 
tain to  an  age  of  fifteen  or  twent)' 
years.  The  beaver" 3  tail  is  from  six 
to  nine  inches  long,  aaid  one  indi 
thick ;  its  flesh  has  the  flavour  of 
fish,  and  is  esteemed  as  delicate 
food.  Near  the  rectum  of  botli 
sexes,  there  are  two  little  bag/s, 
about  the  size  of  a  hens  egg,  coa- 
taiiiing  a  brownuh  oily  matter, 
called  castor,  which  is  a  peculiar 
deposition  of  fat  intciwo\ en  with 
cellular  membrane.  Tiiis  sub- 
stince  has  a  disagreeable,  narcotic 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid,  nau- 
seous taste.  By  drying  it  in  the 
smoke  of  a  chimney,  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  seven  or  eight  years.  It 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  ner- 
vine and  anti-hysteric  medicine, 
though  its  efficacy  has  often  been 
doubted.  Yet,  we  are  convinced 
from  experience,  that  tlie  genuine 
castor  aifords  un  excddieiit  lemedy. 
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and  may  be  employed  >vlth  advan- 
tage in  languid  habits,  and  such 
constitutions,  in  general,  as  evince 
neither  a  rigid  fibre  nor  a  disposi- 
tion to  plethora.  Even  Hippo- 
grates  prescribed  it  in  hysteric 
cases  ;  and  Galen  informs  us,  that 
Archigf.nes  had  written  a  treatise 
on  the  subje6t.  This  gelatinous  and 
oily  concrete  is  taken  in  doses  from 
five  to  twenty  grains,  -with  sugar  j 
or  its  virtues  may  be  extrafted  by 
water,  as  well  as  spirit  of  wine, 
which  latter  forms  a  stronger  pre- 
paration, but  more  heating  than 
eolid  castor  itself. 

In  commerce,  a  distin6tion  is 
made  between  fresh,  dry,  and  fat 
beaver-skins :  the  first  of  these  are 
obtained  from  animals  caught  in 
vdnter  ;  the  second  sort  from  those 
killed  during  summer,  the  hair  of 
which  only  is  used  in  the  manu- 
fa&ure  of  hats ;  and  the  third,  or 
fat  sort,  are  such  as  have  been  car- 
ried for  some  time  on  the  naked 
bodies  of  the  American  Indians, 
who,  as  it  were,  tan  the  skin  with 
perspirable  matter.  These  furs  are 
-most  valuable,  while  the  hair  of 
the  others  is  manufactured  into 
gloves,  stockings,  &c.  but  that 
which  is  short  and  silky,  is  used 
for  hats.  Each  beaver,  when  full 
.  grown,  is  as  large  as  a  middle  sized 
dog,  and  yields  about  twenty-four 
ounces  of  tine  hair.  The  skin 
■  serves  for  covering  saddles,  trunks, 
and  other  articles. 

All  those  advantages,  however, 
are  not  equivalent  to  tlie  damage 
done  by  tiie  beaver  to  forests 
.  and  sluices  :  and  as  tliey  yearly  be- 
come more  scarce  in  America, 
while  the  price  of  their  skin  and 
hair  advances,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  be  spared,  or 
exterminated. 

3.  Tlie  moschatus,  or  water-  rat. 
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of  Clusius,  is  found  in  Lapland 
and  Russia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vol- 
ga and  Yaik:  it  is  devoured  by 
pikes  and  other  fish,  to  which  It 
imparts  so  strong  a  flavour  of  musk, 
as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the 
table.  Its  scent  much  resemblei 
that  of  the  former  species,  especi- 
ally about  the  tail,  from  which  the 
cunning  Russians  express  \i  juice 
very  similar  to  the  g<,^nuine  musk. 
Hence,  most  of  the  castor  sold  in 
the  Eondon  shops,  consists  of  this 
inferior  sort,  or  at  least  is  much 
adulterated  with  it,  so  that  the 
druggists  themselves  are  frequent- 
ly deceived. 

3.  The  zilethiais,  or  musk-rat 
of  North  America,  the  fur  of  which 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  softness 
and  beauty.  It  i,s  remarkable  that, 
during  summer,  this  animal  has  a 
most  exquisite  smell  of  musk, 
which  it  entirely  loses  in  winter. 
Probably  this  agreeable  perflime  is 
derived  from  the  Calamus  aroma- 
ticus,  or  sweet  water  flag,  which 
is  the  favourite  food  of  the  musk-* 
rat. — See  Artificial  Musk. 

BED,  a  convenience  for  ease,  or 
sleep.  It  was  the  general  pradice 
in  the  first  ages,  for  mankind  to 
sleep  upon  the  skins  of  beasts  ;  and 
the  Ancient  Britons,  before  tlie  first 
Roman  invasion,  slept  on  skins 
spread  on  the  floors  of  their  apart- 
ments. Rushes  and  heath  were 
afterwards  substituted  by  the  Bri- 
tons, instead  of  skins ;  but  tliey 
reposed  upon  straw,  on  tlie  intro- 
du6tion  of  agriculture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Straw  was  used  as  a  couch,  even 
in  tlie  royal  chambers  of  England, 
at  the  close  of  the  tliirteenth  cen- 
Vary ;  and  in  the  present  age,  the 
day-laboiu-ers  in  ?ome  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  peasantry  of  Scotland, 
sleep  on  chafl-beds. 

The 
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.  iThe  most  elastic  straw  is  that  of 
harlaj,  which  may  be  easily  shaken 
andspreadjwheiiinclosedin  ticking. 
Various  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  the  dry 
leaves  of  trees,  moss,  and  other 
soft  materials,  instead  of  barley 
straw,  which,  however,  is  more 
ehgiblcj  or  the  leaves  of  Turkey 
corn,  or  maize,  are  still  better. 

A  mattress  tilled  with  horse-hair 
is  preferable  to  a  feather-bed,  which 
heats  and  relaxes  the  body,  and  dis- 
poses it  to  pulmonary  and  hedtic 
complaints.  The  bolster  should  be 
stuffed  with  horse-hair,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  small  pillow  filled  with 
feathers.  The  bedding  might  con- 
sist either  of  sheets,  with  blankets 
and  a  counterpane,  or  a  single  cover, 
tliinly  quilted  witli  cotton  wool : 
tjie  latter  might  be  easily  washed, 
and  will  last  for  several  years.  In 
ver}'  cold  seasons,  a  counterpane 
quilted  witli  a  few  pounds  of  soft 
fcatiiers,  might  be  substituted  for 
tlie  former;  but  it  should  not  be 
Used  in  summer. 

Bed,  in  masonry,  a  course  of 
stones  or  bricks :  the  joint  of  the 
bed,  is  the  niortar  or  cement  placed 
between  each  range. 

Bed,  in  gardening,  a  division  of 
the  mould  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  ground,  for  the  culti- 
vation ofplants  or  roots. — See  Hot- 
bed. 

BED-ROOM,  an  apartment,  or 
chamber,  devoted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  nightly  repose,  after  the  usual 
labour  and  fatigue  of  the  day.  Those 
happy  few  who,  from  Uieir  respec- 
tive situations  in  life,  are  enabled 
to  choose  a  spacious  and  lofty  room 
for  breathing  in,  at  least,  one-third 
of  their  existence,  may  consider 
themselves  peculiarly  fort;mate.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
little  attention  is  genera.'ly  paid  to 
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thi.s  important  objedl,  even  by  such 
persons  as  might,  in  this  respe6t, 
equally  consult  their  health  and 
convenience. 

A  bed-chamber  ought  never  to 
be  on  a  ground-floor,  or  have  a 
nortliem  aspeft.  Although,  on  ac- 
count of  a  cooler  air,  many  prefer 
this  situation  ih  summer,  yet  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  unwholesome,  as 
it  is  most  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  a  damp  atmosphere  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  during  the  night.  Hence 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  an  easier ?i 
front  is  more  conducive  to  health ; 
because  it  receives  the  first  jays  of 
the  sun,  that  beneficent  luminary, 
who,  more  regularly  than  a  time- 
piece, awakens  tlie  man  of  a  sound 
body  and  mind,  M'hile  he  animates, 
invigorates,  and  incites  him  to  rise, 
after  having  refreshed  himself  by 
repose.  Besides,  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  heat,  thus  naturally  impart- 
ed, may  be  more  easily  endured, 
and  modified,  if  necessary,  by  va- 
rious means,  than  a  moist  and 
pernicious  atmosphere,  which  even 
the  dry  air  of  sumiiier  cannot  easily 
correft. 

For  similar  reasons,  small  closets 
and  concealed  beds  are  extremely 
injurious,  esj^ecially  to  young  peo- 
ple and  invalids.  When  persons  arc 
from  necessity  obliged  to  sleep  in 
them,  it  will  be  advisable  eveiy 
morning,  immediately  after  rismg, 
to  displace  ail  the  bed-clothes  j  and, 
if  the  sky  be  serene,  to  open  the 
door  and  windows,  in  order  to  pu- 
rity the  stagnant  air  of  so  confined 
a  resting  place :  but  we  think  it, 
on  the  Avhole,  a  dangerous  practice 
to  sleep  with  open  windows,  whe- 
ther at  night,  or  in  the  day-time ; 
though  a  ver)'  small  aperture,  \\  ith- 
out  admitting  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  through  the  room,  may  occa- 
sionally be  useful.  Nor  should  luf^ 
■   P2  bed- 
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bedstead  be  placed  neaf  a  ^^•all ;  or 
s6Ile>i  linen  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  an  apartment  where  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  of  the  first  importance. 
A  bed,  or  couch,  ought  to  stand 
free  on  all  its  sides,  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  : 
•which  is  farther  of  consequence 
to  timid  individuals,  who  tremble 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  tempest, 
or  thunder-storm.  We  know  from 
experience,  that  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, should  it  unfortunately  strike 
a  building,  or  enter  through  any  of 
the  windo'.vs,  uniformly  takes  its 
direction  along  tJie  walls,  without 
injuring  llie  furniture  in  llie  centi-e 
of  a  room, 

BEDSTEAD,  a  frame  for  sup- 
porting a  bed.  Among  the  various 
materials  used  for  bedsteads,  iroii 
is  not  only  the  most  durable,  but 
also  the  most  beneficial,  with  re- 
sped  to  healtli.  Oak  is  excellent 
for  this  purpose,  being  almost  im- 
pervious to  worms,  if  felled  in 
tlie  proper  season,  and  allowed  to 
become  dry  ;  but  cedar,  were  it 
not  for  its  strong  odour,  would  be 
still  more  efficacious  in  preventing 
tlie  inroads  of  bugs,  or  other  ver- 
min. Hence,  tlie  beams  and  posts 
of  a  bedstead,  made  of  any  hard 
wood,  might  be  inlaid  with  cedar. 

On  this  occasion,  we  cannot,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Lambkrt,  of  Ber- 
wick-street, Soho^  omit  to  give  a 
concise  description  of  his  newly- 
invented  Bedstead  fur  the  Sick 
and  WouNbEb,  which  he  terms 
the  Royal  Patent  FraSlure  Bed, 
and  which  is  ably  caculated  to  alle- 
viate the  painfiil  situation  of  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  or  diseased.  This 
ingenious  contrivance,  therefore, 
affords  a  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion to  persons'  confined  by  frac- 
tures, gout,  palsy,  &c.  it  is  parti- 
eularly  adapted  to  lying-in  women. 
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The  bed  may  be  made,  and  tlie 
linen  changed,  without  in  tlie 
slightest  manner  disturbing  the 
patient,  which  renders  it  highly 
serviceable  in  camps  and  hospitals. 

We  have  given  a  plate  of  this 
useful  inveiition,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  explanation  :  A,  the 
bedstead  5  B,  tlie  feather-bed  ;  C, 
the  straining-frame ;  D,  the  frac- 
ture-frame j  S,S,S,S,  four  rings 
in  the  fra6ture-frame  j  E,  the 
sleeping-desk ;  R,K,  two  rings  in 
the  sleeping-desk  ;  F,F,F,F,  pul- 
lies  put  in  motion  by  the  machi- 
nery) G,G,G,G,  receiving-hooks 
of  the  fra^^ure-frame ;  3  3  33,  four 
rings  in  the  straining-frame ;  i/,H, 
H)H,  receiving-hooks  to  ditto j  /, 
tlie  plate  of  the  machinery ;  A'', 
the  great  wheel ;  L,  a  pinion,  with 
a  wynch  turning  the  great  wheel  j 
0,  a  pall  or  stop;  M,  a  pinion 
with  a  fiy,  to  prevent  a  too  sudden 
descent;  N,  the  rollers. 

The  subjoined  diredtions  should 
be  attended  to  in  making  and  using 
the  bed.  Lay  the  slraining-frame 
C,  covered  widi  ticking,  on  the 
feather-bed  B,  then  the  under- 
blanket  and  sheet :  above  these, 
place  the  frafture-frame  D,  (on 
which  t'.e  patient  is  supported)  3 
then  the  bolster,  pillows  and  upper- 
clothes,  in  the  usual  manner. 
When  the  feather-bed  is  to  be 
made,  wind  up  the  two  frames, 
C,  and  D,  by  the  wynch,  till  the 
patient  is  supported  above  the  bed, 
which  may  then  be  made,  or,  if 
necessary,  another  placed  in  its 
stead,  and  the  t^\'o  frames  let  dowrr 
npon  it. 

In  changing  the  linen,  the  two 
frames  C,  and  D,  must  be  wound 
up  till  they  reach  the  four  hooks 
G,G,G,G ;  St  cure  the  hooks  in  the 
four  rings  S,S,S,S,  and  wrap  tlie 
sheet  yo\i  intend  to  rcmovej  rouiKl 

tlxe 
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the  upper  elotlies,  to  exclude  cold  j 
let  down  the  under-frame  C ;  re- 
place tl^e  blanket,  and  put  on  tlic 
clean  «heet ;  draw  away  the  other^ 
and  again  wind  up  the  frame  to 
tlie  fra6lure-frame,  and  unhook  it 
at  the  four  corners.  Thus  resting 
on  the  under  frame,  the  patient 
safely  descends  to  the  comforts  of 
a  new-made  bed  and  clean  linen. 

As  in  tlie  early  stages  of  con- 
pumptive,  or  asthmatic  disorders, 
it  is  material  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
a  feather-bed,  particularly  if  the 
patient  be  liable  to  night-sweats, 
and  if  he  be  able  to  rise  and  have 
the  linen  changed,  the  fraSure- 
frame  may  not  be  necessary :  in 
tliis  case,  tlie  lower  frame  may  be 
wound  a  little  above  the  featJier- 
bed ;  at  the  top  of  the  frame  C, 
there  is  a  sleeping-desk,  E,  by 
which  tlie  head  and  shoulders  may 
be  raised  at  pleasure,  by  fixing  the 
two  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  trame 
to  the  two  rings  R,R,  and  freeing 
those  at  the  feet :  after  which,  by 
tlie  use  of  the  wynch,  it  may  be 
lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure. 

The  whole  apparatus  may  be  at- 
tached to  any  four-post  bedstead 
by  a  common  carpenter. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon 
the  utility  of  such  a  bedstead,  to 
families  at  a  distance  from  the  me- 
tropohs  :  and  as  we  have  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  widi  tliis  inge- 
nious artisan,  we  caimot  be  sus- 
perted  of  partialit}' :  indeed,  the 
iirst  account  of  his  invention,  to- 
gether Mith  a  plate,  was  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  means  of  a  foreign 
journal,  lately  imported. 

Lastly,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
tliat  the  prevailing  custom  of  pro- 
viding tlie  bedsteads  of  children 
v.- 'Ah  mrtains,  is  liable  to  strong 
ajid  seiipus  objections :  1 .  Because 
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tlic}'  prevent  a  free  access  of  air 
for  the  renewal  of  that  mass  which 
has  been  rendered  unfit  for  respi- 
ration 5  2.  They  endanger  the  lives 
of  infants  by  candle-light,  from 
which  fatal  accidents  have  fre- 
quently happened  ;  and  3.  They 
are  pernicious  receptacles  for  the 
finest  particles  of  dust,  which,  as 
we  have  already  observed  (See 
Bed),  are  inhaled  by  the  person 
confined  within  such  curtains,  oa 
the  least  motion  of  the  bedstead : 
and  thence,  perhaps,  many  young 
and  blooming  innocents  may  date 
tlie  first  period  of  their  consump- 
tive attack.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  insinuate,  that  curtains 
ought  to  be  univcrssUy  abandoned, 
as  there  may  occur  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, in  which  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety and  deconim,  might  render 
them  useful  and  necessary. 

BED-TIME,  or  that  period  of 
the  evening  or  night,  ^\■hen  we  re- 
tire to  enjoy  the  necessary  repose. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult, 
in  the  present  irregular  state  of  so- 
ciety, to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
projier  time  of  resorting  to  that 
place  which  suspends  and  makes 
us  forget  our  daily  troubles  and 
cares ;  yet,  when  we  consider  the 
8ubje(5t,  \vith  regard  to  its  influ- 
encis  as  well  on  the  liealtJi  as  tlie 
moral  character  of  man,  it  is  de- 
serving of  the  most  serious  discus- 
sion. Much,  indeed,  depends  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  day,  and 
the  different  pursuits  of  theindivi- 
dual.  Those  persons  who  spend 
the  greater  part  of  theii"  time  in 
useful  labour,  and  have  sufficient 
muscular  exercise,  would  better 
consult  their  health,  by  retiring  to 
repose  at  least  two  or  three  hours 
I  if  ore  vijdnii<ht ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  and  most  accurate 
observers,  are  ne^ly  as  refreshing 
?3  9ti 
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as  double  that  portion  in  the  morn- 
ing. Those,  however,  who  lead 
an  idle  and  luxurious  life,  are  too 
inuch  the  slaves  of  fashion,  habit, 
and  caprice,  to  adopt  any  u>f  ful 
changes,  which  might  abridge  tlieir 
amusernentrf  or  imaginary  comforts. 
On  the  other  hand,  tJie  studious, 
and  especially  speculative  persons, 
cannot  comply  with  what  are  ge- 
nerally called  "regular  hours/' 
because  tlieir  pursuits  are  better 
adapted  to  the  solemn  stillness  of 
night,  while  they  indulge  in  re- 
fle(5tions  which  require  a  conneded 
series  of  thought,  and  reasoning, 
uriinterrupted  by  the  noise  of  day. 
Yet,  even  literati  and  artists, 
ought  to  pay  due  attention  to  this 
important  c;rcumstanpe,  that  tlie 
atmqsp'iere  of  the  night  is  always 
inore  vitiated,  and  consequently 
Jess  lit  lor  respiration,  tlian  that  of 
a  serene  day ;  and  as  we  respire  a 
greater  portion  of  air  while  awake, 
tlian  in  a  sleeping  state,  it  follows 
tliat  the  system  must  be  more  in- 
jured in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case. 

Nor  would  it  be  proper  to  retire 
to  rest  immediately  after  a  full 
[  meal,  or  in  an  agitated  state  of 
_'  mind.  Hence,  two  hours  after  a 
light  supper  ought  to  elapse,  in 
order  to  prepare  ourselves  for  an 
invigorating  repose,  and  banish  all 
gloomy  or  depressing  ideas  and 
thoughts  which  require  mental  ex- 
ertioij.  For  the  same  reason,  \ve 
should  remove  from  our  sight  every 
object  \vhich  may  irritate  the 
nerves,  and  never  adopt  tl:at  per- 
tiicious  pra(!^ice  of  reading,  lill  we 
fall  asleep — an  imprudence  of 
wWch  many  )'oung  and  thoughtless 
persons  are  guilty.  Instead  '  of 
such  a  dangerous  expedient,  it 
would  be  more  salutary  to  walk  up 
and  dow  n  the  room  for  a  few  mi- 
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nutes,  or  to  take  any  other  gentle 
exercise. 

Lastly,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  individuals  as  breakfast  at 
nine,  dine  at  two,  and  drink  tea 
at  six ;  or,  instead  of  tliis,  eat  a 
light  .supper  betv.een  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  might  witli  the 
greatest  benefit  to  thtlr  health,  re- 
tire to  bed  at  ten,  and  rise  at  five 
or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  earlier,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  exercise  they  have  taken 
on  the  preceding  day. — See  far- 
ther—  Sleep }  Sleeping,  and 
Waking. 

BEE,  or  y^pis,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  genus  of  insects,  of  which 
tlie  mdlijica,  or  domestic  honey- 
bee, is  particularly  wortliy  of  at- 
tention. 

1.  Economy,  InstinSis,  kr. 

Ahiveofbees  maybe  considered 
as  a  populous  city,  containing  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants. This  city  is  in  itself  a 
monarchy  :  composed  of  a  fjucen  j 
of  males,  which  are  the  drones; 
and  of  working  bees,  called  nen- 
ters.  The  combs  are  composed 
of  pure  wax,  serving  as  a  maga- 
zine for  their  stores,  and  a  place  to 
nourish  tlieir  young.  Between  the 
combs  there  is  a  space  sulficient 
for  two  bees  to  march  abreast ; 
and  there  are  also  transverse  de- 
files, by  which  the  bees  can  more 
easily  pass  from  one  comb  to  an- 
other. 

The  queen-bee  is  distinguishable 
from  the  rest,  by  the  fonn  of  her 
body.  She  is  unwieldy,  and  sel- 
dom leaves  the  parent -hive;  but 
when  she  goes  to  settle  a  colony, 
all  the  bees  attend  her  to  the  place 
she  choses.  A  hive  of  bees  cannot 
subsist  without  a  que^n,  as  she 
produces  their  numerous  progeny  j 
hence  llieir  attachment  to  h«ir  is 
unalter- 
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unalterable.  When  a  queen  dies, 
the  bees  immediately  cease  work- 
iag,  consume  their  honey,  fly 
about  at  unusual  hours,  and  even- 
tually pine  away,  if  not  supplied 
•with  another  sovereign.  The  death 
of  the  queen  is  proclaimed  by  a 
clear  and  internapted  humming, 
which  should  be  a  warning  to  the 
owner  to  provide  tlie  bees  with  an- 
other queen,  whose  presence  will 
restore  vigour  and  exertion :  of 
such  import;;  nee  is  a  sovereign  to 
tlie  existence  and  prosperity  of  this 
community. . 

It  is  computed  that  the  ovaria  of 
the  queen-bee  contain  upwards  of 
Jive  tiiousand  eggs  at  one  time, 
hence  it  is  probable  that  she  may 
produce  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand bees  in  tlie  space  of  two 
months. 

The  disseftion  of  the  drone  ^{-^ 
fords  as  great  a  proof  of  its  being 
the  male,  as  that  of  the  queen  does 
of  her  being  a  female.  Drones  are 
smaller  than  the  queen,  and  larger 
than  the  working-bees  ;  and  when 
on  the  wing,  they  make  a  greater 
noise.  Their  olfice  is  to  impreg- 
nate the  eggs  of  the  queen  after 
they  are  deposited  in  the  cells  3  but 
when  tiijs  js  ert'eded,  as  they  be- 
come useless  to  the  hive,  they  arc 
destroyed  by  the  working-bees, 
without  the  power  of  resistance, 
as  they  haye  no  sting.  After  the 
season  of  the  increase  of  the  bees  is 
past,  and  v.'hen  they  attend  to  the 
colleftion  of  winter-stores,  every 
vestige  of  the  drones  is  destroyed, 
to  make  room  for  hoqey.  Indeed, 
■yvhen  the  latter  are  observed  in  a 
hive  late  in  aturan,  it  js  a  bad  sigp. 

Several  kinds  of  working'lees 
were  distinguished  by  the  ancients. 
Columella  coincides  with  Vir- 
piL,  in  preferring  those  which  are 
sniaU^  oblong,  smooth;  bright    or 
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shining,  and  of  a  gentle  disposi- 
tion :  the  superior  utility  of  this 
species  has  been  established  by  ex- 
perience. Working-bees  compose 
the  most  numerous  body  of  the 
state.  They  have  the  care  of  the 
hive }  colle6t  the  wax  and  honey  j 
fabricate  the  wax  into  combs ;  feed 
the  young  3  keep  the  hive  clean; 
expel  all  strangers  j  and  employ 
tliemselves  in  promoting  general 
prosf)erity.  The  working-bee  has 
two  stomachs ;  one  to  contain  the 
honey,  and  anotiier  for  the  crudft 
wax. 

II,  Of  the  mansgement  of  Bees, 
and  tlie  most  approved  methods  of 
preserving  them,  on  removing  their 
honey  and  wai;. 

According  to  Columeli.a,j  an 
Apiary  should  face  the  south,  in  a 
situation  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold.  It  should  stand  in  a  valley, 
that  the  bees  may  with  greater 
ease  descend,  on  their  return  to  the 
liive  i  and  near  the  mansion-house, 
but  situated  at  a  distance  from 
noise  and  offensive  smells  3  sur- 
rounded witli  a  wall  three  feet 
high,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
brook  or  river.  Where  the  bees 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  running 
water,  they  ought  to  be  supplied 
with  it  in  troughs  provided  with 
small  stones,  on  which  they  may 
stand  while  they  drink.  The/ 
cannot  produce  either  combs,  ho- 
ney, or  food  for  their  rhaggota, 
without  water  5  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers  or  canals  with 
high  banks,  ought  to  be  avoided, 
lest  the  bees  shpuld  be  precipitated 
into  the  water  by  high  winds,  and 
consequently  perish.  The  garden 
in  which  the  apiary  stands,  should 
be  supplied  with  melliferous  plants, 
and  branchy  shrubs,  that  the 
swarms  which  settle  on  them  may 
be  the  more  easily  hiv«d. 

P  4  Parti- 
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■particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
bees  be  hived  in  a  neighbourhood 
pn^duAive.  of  such  plants  as  supply 
ihcni  with  food ;  such  as  thyme, 
t!fe  oak,  the  pjne,  frpit- trees,  furze, 
broom,  mustard,  clover,  heath, 
&T:.  Pliny  recommends  broom, 
a!4.a  plant  particularly  grateful  and 
profitable  to  bees. 

JiEE-HiVES  made  of  straw,  have 
bfccn  generally  preferred,  as  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  over-heated  by 
the  rays  of  tlie  sun,  keep  out  the 
cold  better  than  wood,  and  are 
cheaper  tlian  those  of  any  othe).* 
material , 

M,  Ch^bouille,  in  France, 
has  lately  suggested  improvements 
upon  bee-hives,  which  appear  to 
its  deserving  of  notice.  His  princi- 
pal objciSt  is  to  procure  the  greatest 
dbgree  of  cleanliness  for  these  deli- 
cate and  industrious  inse6ts,  by 
cMering  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
With,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  con- 
structing the  cylindrical  inclosure 
oF  f}'*e-straw,  and  cross  ligaments, 
or  bands,  made  of  the  inner  rind 
pTthe  lime-tree.  When  the  basket- 
■^bl-k  is  completed,  he  coats  it 
tjvei:  witha  cement  made  of  two- 
thirds  of  cow-dung,  and  one- 
thir4  of  ashes.  In  the  interidv  part 
«3f  the  hive,  he  places  two  thin 
jiieces  of  oak,  crossing  each  other 
at  I'ight  angles,  ^^^hrch  greatly  fa- 
(dintale  the  deposition  of  the  honey- 
coitabs.  The  cover  pf  the  hive 
consists  of  a  firm  boatd,  seventeen 
iljches  in  diameter,  ai>d  the  en- 
trance is  so  construfted,  that  it 
ipay  be  closed  by  a  small  door,  to 
exclude  injurious  animals  during 
winter,  "The  Iqw^er  part  of  tins 
iooT  has  small  semi-lunar  inci- 
sions^ pach  of  which  admits  tw^o 
br,r-s  abreast :  above  _  these,  are 
l^ade  two  i'pWs  of  holts,  jiiit  large 
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enough  for  one  bee  to  pass.  The 
floor  should  be  so  constru6ted, 
that  it  may  encompass  and  secure 
the  foundation  of  the  hive,  to  pre- 
vent any  disturbance  from  that 
quarter.  Such  a  smooth  and  white 
floor  of  gypsum,  greatly  contri- 
butes to  cleanliness,  and  the  bees 
become  so  much  attached  to  it, 
that  they  will  not  easily  relinquish 
tiieir  habitation.  The  straw-wali 
ought  to  be  one-inch,  and  the  ce- 
ment before  described,  half  an 
inch  in  thickness :  the  latter  is  the 
best  coating  yet  contriwd,  for  ex- 
cluding noxious  insefts  which 
would  perforate  the  straw,  and  for 
sheltering  the  bees  from  rain  and 
wind,  while  it  exhales  an  odour 
very  grateful  to  them.  M.  Cha- 
BouiLLE  has  also  observed,  that 
bees  kept  in  a  hive  of  this  descrip- 
tion, are  sutficiently  prote6ted 
against  the  etfe6t  pf  cold  during 
winter;  and  that  they  swarm 
much  earlier  tlian  those  reared  in 
any  otlier. 

However  ingenious  this  contrl- 
yance  may  appear,  we  regret  that 
the  inventor  has  not  stated  the 
particular  dirnensions  of  the  bee- 
hive, nor  attended  to  many  otiier 
circumstances  relative  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  inseft  itself.  Hence 
we  are  induced  to  communicate  a 
later,  more  accurate,  and  circum- 
sfaniial  description  of  a  bee-hive, 
invented  in  Italy  by  Professor 
Gakt.\no  Hahasti,  whi<^h  has 
prm'ed  of  pradical  utility.  Hiis 
account  is  translated  fiTJm  the 
TmnsaSiioris  of  the  Patriotic  So- 
ciety of  Milan,  and  as  it  contains 
much  tisetul  information  on  the 
subie«9;,  we  have  ends^avom-ed  to 
render  it  of  praftical  sevvice,  by 
accompanying  it  with  the  appro- 
priate cuts  of  the  different  figures 
described.'  -      ,  - 
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It  is  well  known  that  bees,  when 
properly  cultivated,  produce  con- 
siderable protit,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage, it  is  necessary  to  supply 
them  with  every  convenience  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  young.  We  should  also  con- 
trive means  to  take  the  wax  and 
honey  witli  the  smallest  possible 
loss.  In  short,  when  the  apinry  is 
placed  in  a  good  situation  (either 
south  or  south-east),  that  is,  in  a 
country  abounding  with  flowers, 
at  a  distance  from  brew-houses, 
smelting  works,  kc.  the  next  and 
most  important  point,  is  the  choice 
of  weU-construfted  hives. 

In  Lombardy,  the  common  hive, 
composed  of  straw,  or  t\rigs,  is 
generally  used,  tlioiigh  ill-con- 
trived 5  as  it  is  difficult  to  take 
away  the  vi'ax  and  honey  without 
destroying  the  bees. 

Rcflefting  on  these  circum- 
stances, M.  Harasti,  during  his 
cultivation  of  bees,  conceived  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  form  a 
hive  which  should  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  best  kind,  while 
tlie  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  its 
construi5lion,  might  bring  it  into 
general  use  among  husbandmen. 

A  good  bee-hive  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  following"  properties  :  First, 
it  should  be  capable  of  enlargement 
or  contraction,  according  to  the 
immber  of  the  swai'm.  Secondly, 
it  should  admit  of  being  opened 
without  disturbing  the  bees,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  3  of 
freeing  it  from  inseds ;  of  in- 
creasing or  dividing  the  swarm ;  or 
for  tiie  admission  of  a  stock  of  pro- 
I'isions  for  the  winter.  Thirdly,  it 
should  be  so  consti-uded,  that  the 
produce  may  be  removed  without 
jnjury  to  tlie  bees.  Fourthly,  it 
f^ould  be  iatemaily  clean^  sxuooth. 
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and  free  from  flaws.  All  these 
properties  unite  in  the  hive  here 
described. 

It  is  formed  of  four  open  square 
boxes,  A,  B,  C,  D,  as  represented 
by  the  following  cut : 


Tliese  boxes  are  fastened  to  each 
other  by  several  wooden  buttons, 
h,  h,  &c.  which  turn  upon  a  nail 
or  screw.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  a  moveable  roof,  which  pro- 
jeiSts  over  tlie  boxes  slanting  from 
the  centre  a,  that  the  rain-water 
may  run  off.  It  is  necessary  to 
place  a  stone  on  tlie  top  of  the  roof, 
to  keep  it  on  firm. 

Instead  of  buttons,  the  boxes 
may  be  combined  by  a  rabbet 
fastened  with  wooden  pegs ;  but 
in  cither  ca.se,  the  conjoined  parts 
should  be  closed  with  cement.  If 
tlie  swarm  is  not  \exY  numerous, 
three,  or  even  two,  boxes  \\\\\  be 
sutHcicnt.  Each  of  them  should 
be  about  tliree  inches,  or  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  height,  and 
about  sixinches  mthe  clear  within. 
They  should  be  made  of  wood,  at 
least  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  tliat  the  bees,  wax,  &c.  may 
be  less  affected  by  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

VS'ith^  the  boxes^  at  the  upper 
part, 
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part,  there  shcaJd  be  fixed  two 
bars,  in  the  forai  of  a  cross,  with 
tlie  extremities  extending  to  the 
angles  of  the  box,  as  is  represented 
in  the  following  tigure  : 


To  these  bars  the  bees  attach 
tlieir  combs.  At  tlie  lowe;-  part  of 
each  box,  in  front,  there  must  be 
an  aperture  or  door,  as  at  c,  c,  c,  d, 
as  high  as  is  necessary  for  the  bees 
to  pass  conveniently,  and  about  an 
ifichand  a  half  wide;  of  tliese 
apertures,  only  the  lowest  (marked 
dj,  is  to  be  left  open  for  the  pas- 
sage of  tlie  bCv  s ;  the  others  are  to 
be  closed  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  properly  fitted  to  them. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  this 
bee-hive  has  all  the  advantages  be- 
fore mentioned.  To  lessen  or  en- 
large it,  only  requires  a  dirainudon 
or  increase  of  the  number  of  tlie 
boxes ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  internal  part  can  easily  be  ef- 
fefted  by  the  removal  of  the  cover. 

The  cheapness  and  facility  of  the 
construttion  of  this  hive  is  evident, 
as  nothing  is  requisite  but  to  join 
four  boards  with  nails,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  so  simple  tliat  it 
may  be  done  by  a  day-labourer. 

When  the  hives  are  made,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  good  situa- 
tion :  the  best  it  south-east.  I'he 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  will  rouse 
the  bees  to  their  labour ;  but  they 
must  not  be  too  much  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  noon,  which  may  be 
mitigated,  by  placing  the  branches 
of  trees  to  aliade  the  hives,  as  vio- 
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lent  heat  is  injurious,  not  only  to 
the  bees,  but  to  the  wax  and  honey. 
The  countr}'  around  tiie  apiary 
should  be  of  a  sandy  soil,  abound- 
ing with- plants  and  shrubs.  As 
bees  love  cleanliness  and  quiet,  the 
circumjacent  spare  should  be  kept 
clean,  and  free  from  oli'ensive  smells 
and  noise :  smoke  is  particularly 
disagreeable  to  them.  The  boards 
or  table  on  which  the  hives  are 
placed,  should  be  dry,  clean,  and 
sound  ;  and  the  hives  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  raised  to  prevent  their 
ex}>osure  to  dampness  and  insecls  ; 
they  should  also  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  wall,  to  avoid  the  re- 
flefted  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the 
table  on  which  the  hives  are  to 
stand,  there  should  be  an  aperture, 
luider  each,  about  two  inches 
square,  as  is  represei^ted  at  e,  ix\ 
tlie  fpUowiug  cut : 


This  aperture  should  be  coveret^ 
with  a  piece  of  tin,  drilled  full  of 
small  holes,  so  as  to  afford  a  free 
passage  to  the  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  ingress  of  insefts. 
That  this  may  not  occasion  any  in- 
convenience to  the  bees  in  cold  and 
damp  weather,  there  muit  be  a 
sliding  piece  of  wood,/,  under  the 
tin,  by  which  the  hole  may  be 
completely  covered. 

When  it  is  intended  to  introduce 
a  swarm  of  bees  into  a  new  hive, 
it  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
the  inside  nibbed  with  virgin  wax. 
It  is  advantageous  to  place  a  piece 
pf  dean  houey-comb,  about  nine 
inches 
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inches  long,  in  the  hive,  and  care 
ehouid  also  be  taken  to  choose  that 
which  is  made  of  very  white  wax. 
This  piece  being  supported  by 
a  stick  passed  through  it,  oftcrs 
to  the  bees  a  kind  of  nest,  and 
excites,  them  to  continue  tlieir 
work. 

The  new  hive  being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  manner  of  introducing 
the  bees  into  it,  from  an  old  hive, 
is  as  follows :  the  latter  must  be 
placed  upon  one  of  the  boxes  of 
the  new  one;  but  as  it  will  seldom 
happen  that  they  are  of  tlie  sHUie 
size,  and  exaftly  tit  each  other,  a 
■board,  at  least  as  wide  as  the 
largest  of  the  two  hives,  and  which 
has  a  hole  equal  in  size  to  the 
smallest,  must  be  placed  between 
•them,  and  completely  joined  witli 
cement,  or  by  any  other  means, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
quite  Close,  and  to  leave  the  bees 
no  passage  except  into  the  new 
hive.  As  tliese  inserts  generally 
work  downwards,  they  will  soon 
'  get  into  the  new  hive  ;  and,  when 
it  is  occupied  by  about  one-half  of 
the  swaiTO,  some  holes  must  be 
made  in  the  top  of  the  old  hive, 
and  kept  covered,  till  the  proper 
■  time  for  ma  >ing  nse  of  them. 

Eveiy  ibing  being  disposed  as 
above  diretted,  we  must  take  the 
opportvuilty  of  a  fine  mornin.::  (but 
not  a  very  hot  one),  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock,  at  which  timq  most 
of  die  bees  are  generall}'  out  of  the 
hive,  gathering  their  harvest.  The 
comb  is  to  be  cut  tiirough,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  and 
the  old  hive,  with  tlie  board  on 
which  it  stands,  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  new  one.  An  assistant 
must  immediately  place  tlie  cover 
(already  well  fitted)  upon  the  top 
of  the  new  hive.  The  old  hive  is 
then  to  be  taken  away,  to  the  dis- 
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tance  of  thirty  or  forty  paces,  and 
to  be  there  placed  upon  two  chairs, 
or  other  supports,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  quite  firm ;  but  leav- 
ing a  free  space,  both  above  and 
below,  for  the  following  purpose. 

Upon  this  old  hive  (the  holes  at 
the  top  of  it  being  first  opened)  is 
to  be  placed  one  of"  the  boxes  of  the 
new  hive,  having  tlie  cover  loose- 
ly fastened  on  it,  so  that  it  can 
easily  be  removed  ;  this  box  must 
be  fixed  upon  tlie  old  hive,  in  such 
a  manner  (by  closing  llie  intervals 
between  them  with  linen  cloths, 
&c.)  t.  at  the  bees,  upon  going  out 
by  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the  old 
hivc,  can  only  go  into  the  new^ 
one.  In  order  to  drive  tlicm  into 
it,  some  live  coab  must  be  placed 
under  tiie  old  hive,  upon  whidi 
a  few  linen  rags  may  be  thro\vn, 
to  produce  a  great  volume  of 
smoke.  As  tlie  smoke  rises,  the 
bees,  being  incommoded  by  it, 
will  ascend  to  the  top  of  tlie  old 
hive,  and  at  length  will  go  through 
the  holes  into  the  new  one.  When 
all  tlie  bees,  or  nearly  all,  are  gone 
into  it  (which  may  be  known  by 
looking  in  at  the  little  door,  or  by 
their  noise),  it  is  to  be  removed 
gently  from  the  old  hive,  and. 
placed  under  the  box  already  al- 
luded to,  tlie  top  or  cover  being 
previously  taken  oft".  The  next 
morning,  if  it  should  appear  that, 
the  two  boxes,  of  which  the  new 
hive  is  now  composed,  do  not  af- 
ford sufficient  space  tor  the  bees,  a 
tliiid  box  may  be  added,  under 
the  others ;  and  after  that  a  fourth, 
if  necessary,  as  their  work  goes  on, 
changing  them  from  time  to  time, 
so  long  as  the  season  permits  the 
bees  to  gather  wax  and  honey. 

In  performing  the  operations 
liere  described,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  defend  th<;  hands  and  face 

from 
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from  the  stings  of  the  bees.  The 
best  way  of  doing  this,  is  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  head,  neck,  &c. 
(over  a  hat)  with  coarse  do'Ji,  or 
canvass,  which  may  be  brouglit  gs 
low  as  the  waistcoat,  and  fastened 
to  it :  through  this  cloth  wc  i\i2y 
see  the  ojierations  of  Uie  bees, 
without  fearing  their  stings,  Tlie 
bands  may  be  protedeJ  by  means 
of  gloves,  of  which  the  best  are 
those  made  of  wool. 

When  we  mean  to  bring  a  new 
«wann  into  a  hive,  diat  prepar- 
ed as  abo\e,  and  formed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  boxes,  according  Jo 
the  size  of  the  swarm,  must  be 
brought  near  Uie  place  where  the 
swarm  is.  The  upper  box,  with 
the  cover  fastened  on  (but  so  that 
it  may  easily  be  removed),  must  be 
taken  from  the  others.  Tiie  cross 
bars,  before  described,  should  be 
smeared  with  honey,  diluted  with 
a  little  water ;  the  small  door  must 
be  shut;  and  the  box  must  be 
turned  upside  down,  and  brought 
under  the  swarm,  which  is  tljen  to 

.beintro^luced,  in  the  same  way, 
and  widi  similar  precaution  as  into 
a  common  hi^'e,  When  the  whole 
swarm  is  in  the  box,  it  is  to  be 
carried  to  tlie  other  boxes  (previ- 
ously placed  in  tiieir  destined  situ- 
ation), aiivi,. turning  it  very  care- 
fiUJy,  is  to  be  put  upon  tiiem.  The 
buttons  ai'e  thc-n  to  be  turned,  the 
interstices.. closed  with  the  cement 

.  alreavly  described,  and  all  the  little 
do<jrs  closed,  ei^cept  the  lowest, 
through  which  tlie  bees  are  to 
P4.S.S.  Noticing  is  moie  disagree- 
able to  a  fresh  swarm  than  a  hot 
sun,  for  which  reason,  tjiat  the 
bees  may  not  wish  to  leave  their 
new  habitat i Of),  it  will  be  rigiit  to 
siiadc  the  bire  for  sotne  days. 

But  it  is  more  advantagiious  to 
ioim  artiaciai  swariu^,    than    to 
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coHeiSt  those  which  abandon  their 
native  hives,  and  the  hive  here  de- 
scribe:! is  very  convenient  for  that 
purpose.  The  following  method, 
M.  Harasti  conceives  to  be  more 
simple,  and  more  secure  than  any 
ot..er  hitherto  proposed. 

Take  a  well-stocked  hive,  of 
four  boxes,  ia  some  of  tlicse,  par- 
ticularly in  the  two  iowerniRst,  if 
they  are  well  filled,  there  is  cer- 
taiidy  a  young  brood;  for  in  these 
lower  boxes  the  young  bees  are 
accustomed  to  change  from  tlie 
chrysahs  to  the  perfe6t  state,  about 
the  end  of  April,  or  begiiming  of 
JVIay,  if  tlie  hive  be  very  full ;  but, 
if  otherwise,  this  change  does  not 
take  place  till  towards  tlie  end  of 
May,  or  even  the  middle  of  June. 
At  that  time,  a  fine  serene  day, 
but  not  excessively  hot,  must  be 
chosen,  and  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  the  hive  must  be  divided 
into  two,  in  the  following  manner  : 
Between  the  two  upper  boxes  an^ 
the  two  lower  ones,  force  in  a  few 
slips  of  wood,  so  as  to  separate  the 
boxes  suthciendy  for  the  comb  to 
be  cut  through  with  a  piece  of  iron 
or  brass  wiie.  To  prevent  the 
bees  from  coming  out  through  tliis 
opening,  and  thereby  annoying  the 
person  employed  in  the  operation, 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  may  be 
blown  (by  introducing  the  small 
end  of  a  pipe)  into  the  opening ; 
this  will  cause  the  bees  to  resort 
to  the  inner  part  of  die  hive,  and 
will  keep  them  quiet.  Or,  instead 
of  the  pipe,  a  small  pair  of  bel- 
lows 


may  be  used,  to  the  nozle  of  which 

is 


is  fitted  a  hollow  cylinder  of  tin, 
or  otiier  metal,   furnished 


tt'ith  a  little  door  t,  and  terminat- 
ing at  one  end  in  a  tube  h,  (into 
which  the  nozle  of  the  bellows  is 
fitted)  and  at  the  other  end,  in  a 
smaller  tube,  k,  through  which  the 
smoke  is  to  pass.  Into  tlie  body  of 
the  box,  through  the  door  i,  is  to 
be  put  a  hghted  rag,  the  smoke  of 
which  may  be  blowii,  by  means  of 
the  bellows,  into  the  hive.  But, 
if  the  hands  and  face  are  well  co- 
vered, tliese  precautions  are  unne- 
cessary. An  em.pty  box  must  be 
in  readiness,  in  the  place  where 
the  hive  is  to  stand  ;  a  cover  must 
also  be  procured  j  and,  as  soon  as 
the  hive  is  divided  in  two  parts, 
tlie  two  upper  boxes  must  be 
taken  from  the  lower  ones,  and 
the  cover  must  be  immediately  put 
upon  the  latter,  closing  all  the  in- 
terstices with  the  usual  cement. 
The  upper  boxes  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  empty  one  just  mention- 
ed, so  that  a  hive  will  tlicre  be 
formed  of  three  boxes.  The  lower 
boxes,  on  which  the  fresh  cover 
was  put,  must  be  left  at  rest  till 
the  evening,  at  which  time  a 
third  may  be  placed  under  them  ; 
and  when  it  appears  that  a  proper 
quantity  of  work  has  been  dune  in 
the  lower  box  (of  either  hive),  a 
fourth  box  may  be  added,  under 
the  others. 

In  the  above  manner,  artificial 
swarms  may  be  formed  j  and,  by 
this  metliod,  we  not  only  avoid  the 
inconvenieucies  which  attend  the 
procuring  of  swarms  in  the  com- 
■mon   way,  but  we  obtain  the  ud- 
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vantage  of  having  the  hives  always 
Well  stocked.  This  ought  to  be 
the  first  obje(ft  of  every  one  who 
cultivates  bees ;  for  it  is  allowed  to 
be  of  more  advantage  to  keep  the 
hives  well  stocked,  than  to  increase 
their  number;  and,  intact,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  if  a  hive  of 
4000  bees  gives  six  pounds  of  ho« 
ney,  one  of  6000  will  give  twenty- 
four  pounds. 

Upon  this  principle,  it  is  proper 
to  unite  two  or  more  hives,  when 
they  happen  to  be  thinly  stocked. 
This  may  easil)'  be  done,  by  taking 
a  few  handfuls  of  balm,  and  scat- 
tering it  in  those  hives  which  arc 
intended  to  be  united.  By  this 
means,  the  bees  will  all  acquire 
the  same  smell ;  and,  it  has  been 
observ^ed,  that,  by  the  sense  of 
smelling,  bees  distinguish  those 
which  belong  to  the  same  hive. 
After  the  above  preparations,  the 
hives  are  to  be  joined,  by  placing 
them  one  upon  the  otlier,  in  tlie 
evening,  when  tliey  are  at  rest, 
taking  away  tliose  boxes  which 
contain  few  or  no  bees.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  shut  all  the 
little  doors,  except  the  lowest. 

It  may  even  be  proper  some- 
times to  shut  the  lower  door  also, 
when,  for  instance,  any  tumult 
within  the  hive,  causes  tiie  bees  to 
endeavour  to  quit  it;  which  may 
happen  from  there  being  more 
queens  than  one,  or  from  the  in- 
vasion of  wasps,  hornets,  ice.  li\ 
such  case,  tliat  the  bees  may  not 
be  deprived  of  air,  a  piece  of  tin, 
pertbrated  with  numerous  holes, 
may  be  used  to  close  tlic  openmg, 
instead  of  the  usual  door,  and  may 
be  taken  away  when  the  bees  be- 
come quiet. 

The  following  is  the  method  of 
taking  the  wax  and  honey,  with 
little  or  no  injury  to  the  bees;  but 

it 
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tt  should  be  previously  remarkedi 
that  the  honey  is  chiefly  at  the  top 
of  the  hive,  the  young  brood  in 
the  middle,  and  the  greatest  stock 
of  wax  is  at  the  bottom.  For  this 
reason,  v/hen  three  of  ihe  four 
boxes  are  filled  with  comb,  &c. 
the  upper  one  A  is  to  be  first  tiken 
nff,  in  the  manner  here  described. 
The  buttons  b,  h,  &c.  ^vhich  serve 
to  unite  the  boxes,  are  to  be  turned, 
or  the  wooden  pegs  (if  such  are 
■used)  taken  out}  the  cement  em- 
ployed for  closing  the  intervals  is 
to  be  scraped  off;  and  then  a  piece 
of  iron  wire  is  to  be  drawn  through 
t!ie  comb,  so  as  to  divide  it.  When 
tlie  box  A,  is  separated,  its  cover  is 
to  be  ta!<en  off  and  put  upon  the 
box  B,  now  become  the  highest. 
After  taking  out  the  contents  of 
the  box  A,  it  is  to  be  cleaned,  and 
again  placed  upon  the  stand  or 
table,  under  the  box  D,  taking  care 
to  open  its  Httle  door,  and  to  shut 
that  of  llie  box  D.  To  prevent  any 
bees  remaining  in  the  upper  box, 
when  taken  away,  a  little  smoke 
may  be  introduced  by  means  of 
tlie  bellows  already  described. 

The  more  empty  space  the  bees 
find  in  the  hive,  tlie  more  eageily 
tliey  go  to  work.  The  brood  of 
the  box  B,  which  remained  at  top, 
do  not  long  delay  to  swarm,  or  at 
least  they  pass  from  the  state  of 
chrysalis  into  that  of  the  perfeA 
and  laborious  animal  j  therefore, 
•when  it  is  perceived  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  hive  is  occupied,  the 
box  B,  may  be  taken  off,  in  tl:e 
manner  already  described,  and, 
after  being  emptied,  may  be  placed 
under  A. 

In  tlie  same  way,  the  third  box 

C,  in   which  there  is  generally  a 

■  good  stock  of  wax,  may  afterwards 

be  taken  oft';  but  this  is  a  matter  of 

greater  consequence,   because  in 
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general  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  it. 
We  must  also  take  care  not  to  de- 
prive the  bees  entirely  of  the  stock 
of  wax  and  honey  wiiich  they  have 
collc6ted  for  the  winter. 

A  hive  made  in  the  manner  here 
pointed  out,  appears  to  me  to  be  such 
as  would  be  most  useful  to  hus- 
bandhien  iri  general,  who  wish  io 
cultivate  bees;  but  a  hive  may 
be  made,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, which  will  shew  the  work  of 
the  bees,  through  its  whole  pro- 
gress, and  thereby  enable  any  one 
to  study  the  natural  history  of  these 
wonderful  insetts. 

A  hive  of  tliis  kind  is  composed 
of  three  or  foiir  boxes,  with  a 
cover,  like  the  hive  already  de- 
scribed ;  it  may  also  be  of  tlie  same 
form  and  size.  But,  in  every  box, 
on  that  side  which  is  opposite  the 
little  door,  there  must  be  fixed  a 
j)ane  of  glass,  with  a  sliding  shut- 
ter over  it,  so  that  by  drawing  back 
these  sliders,  the  inside  of  the  hive 
will  be  exposed  to  view.  To  sec 
the  l)ees  at  work,  however,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  comb  should  be 
disposed  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  perjiendicular  to  the  pane  of 
glass.  'I'his  n^ay  be  obtained,  by 
placing  in  the  boxes,  instead  of  the 
two  cross-sticks  already  described, 
in  p.  218,  five  parallel  sticks  or 
baj"s,  as  represented  in  the  following 
figure : 


The  bees' will  attach  tlicir  combs 
to  these  bars,  and  the  intermediate 
space  will  afford  sufticient  light 
for  seeing  .  them  work,     if  more 
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light  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained 
by  opening  the  little  doors  opposite 
the  glass;  which  doors  may  be 
made  considerably  higher  than  is 
above  direded,  and  may  have  a 
slider  over  them,  by  which  their 
aperture  may  be  diminished  at 
pleasure. 

The  sliders  which  cover  the 
panes  of  glass,  ought  never  to  be 
opened,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  bees  5  because  a 
strong  light  lessens  their  disposi- 
tion to  work.  If  it  should  be  per- 
ceived that  the  boldness  of  the 
glass  is  prejudicial  to  the  bees  in 
winter,  it  may  then  be  covered 
with  a  cotton  cloth ;  or  it  may  be 
entirelv  taken  away,  and  a  piece 
of  paste-board  put  in  its  place; 
for  at  that  time,  the  operations  of 
the  bees  are  suspended. 

Instead  of  making  a  little  door 
to  each  box,  to  be  left  open  when 
the  box  is  lowermost,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bees,  perhaps  it  might 
be  better  (because  more  simple)  to 
cut  a  groove  in  tlie  board  or  table 
on  wliich  the  hive  is  placed.  This 
groove  should  be  about  two  inches 
wide,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  high  at  the  outer  edge, 
and  should  be  gradually  diminished, 
both  in  width  and  height,  towards 
the  part  where  it  meets  the  hive, 
as  is  represented  at  I,  in  the  fol- 
lowing hgure  : 
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Two  advantages  are  derived 
from  this  construdion.  First,  the 
little  door  in  the  box,  and  the  con- 
trivance for  opening  and  shutting 
it,  will  be  unnecessary.  Secondly, 
it  is  sometimes  proper  to  diminish 
or  enlarge  the  opening  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bees,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, without  shutting  it 
entirely,  and  this  may  be  done 
with  the  greatest  ease,  by  moving 
the  liive  nearer  to,  or  farther  from, 
the  edge  of  the  table ;  or  this  pas- 
sage may  be  entirel)''  closed,  by 
moving  the  front  of  the  hive  be- 
yond the  groove;  but,  in  that  case, 
some  small  holes  must  be  made  in 
the  hive  to  let  in  air,  which  mar 
be  stopj>ed  up  when  that  formed 
by  the  groove  is  open. 

A  tardier  advantage  attending 
this  constm6tion  is,  that  as  the 
groove  will  have  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, tiie  bees  will  thereby  be  en- 
abled, with  ver)'  little  trouble,  to 
remove  from  tlie  hive  any  dead 
bees,  excrement,  &c.  which  may 
be  obnoxious  to  their  nature. 


Another  very  curious  and  use- 
ful bee-hive,  is  diat  originally  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Thorley,  of  Lon- 
don; which,  from  near  sixty  years 
experience,  has  proved  oi  superior 
utility  to  any  otlier — It  is  con- 
struiSed  as  follows :  tlie  lower  part 
is  an  octangular  box,  made  of  deal 
boards,  about  an  inch  in  tliickness, 
the  cover  of  which  is  externally 
seventeen  inches  in  diairieter,  but 
internally  only  15},  and  its  heitht 
ten  inches.  In  the  middle  of  this 
cover  is  a  hole,  which  may  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  by 
means  of  a  slider.  In  one  of  the 
pannels  is  a  pane  of  glass  covered 
with  a  wooden  door.  I'he  bee- 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  is 
about  3{  inches  broad,  and  half 
an  inch  high.  Two  slips  of  deal, 
about  half  an  inch  square,  cross 

each 
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each  other  in  the  centre  nf  the  box, 
and  are  fastened  to  the  pannels  by 
means  of  small  screws.  To  th'*se 
slips  the  bees  fasten  their  combs. 
In  this  ortangnlar  box  the  bees, 
after  swarming  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, are  hived,  and  suffered  to 
continue  there,  till  they  have  built 
their  combs,  and  filled  them  with 
honey;  which  may  be  known  by 
opening  the  door,  and  viewing  tlieir 
works  through  the  glass  yane,  or 
by  the  weight  of  the  hive.  When 
they  have  filled  their  habitation,  a 
common  bee- hive  of  straw,  made 
either  flat  at  tlie  lop,  or  in  the 
common  form,  must  be  placed  on 
the  oftangular  box,  and  the  slider 
drawn  out  3  thus  a  communication 
vill  be  opened  between  the  box 
and  the  straw-hive,  so  that  these 
industrious  insefts  will  fill  this  hive 
also  with  the  product  of  their  la- 
bours. Whfn  the  straw-hive  is 
sufficiently  filled,  the  slider  may 
be  pushed  in,  and  after  placing 
another  in  its  room,  again  speedily 
removed. 

Mr.  Thorley  has  added  ano- 
ther part  to  his  bee-hive,  which 
consists  of  a  glass  receiver  18 
inches  in  height,  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  tlie  bottom,  and  in  tlie 
greatest  part  13.  This  receiver 
has  a  hole  at  the  top,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  tlirough  which  a 
square  piece  of  deal  is  extended  to 
nearly  the  bottotn  of  the  vessel, 
ha\nng  two  cross  bars,  to  which 
the  bees  fasten  their  combs.  Into 
the  other  end  of  lliis  square  piece 
is  screwed  a  piece  of  brass,  which 
serves  for  a  handle  to  the  receiver, 
or  glass  hive.  When  the  bees  have 
filled  their  straw  hive  (which  must 
have  a  hole  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tin)  Mr.  T.  places 
the  glass  receiver  upon  the  tup  of 
the  straw  hive,  and  draws  out  the 
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piece  of  tin.  'ITie  bees  now,  find- 
ing their  habitation  enlarged,  pur- 
sue tlieir  labours  witli  such  alacrity, 
that  they  likewise  fiUtliis  glass  hive 
with  their  stores. 

The  Egyptian  bee-hives  are  made 
of  coal-dust  and  clay,  which  being 
well  blended  togetlier,  the  mixture 
is  formed  into  a  hollow  cylinder, 
about  a  span  in  diameter,  and  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  high  :  tliis  is  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  becomes  so  hard  that 
it  may  be  handled  at  pleasure. 

Another,  of  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  constrllftion,  has  been  in- 
vented by  M.  De  Gelieu,  It  may 
be  made  eitlier  of  straw  or  wood  : 
but,  as  its  internal  dimensions  must 
bs  the  same  throughout  its  whole 
length,  it  is  necessary  that  its  form 
should  be  either  cylindrical  or  pris- 
matic. Its  principal  advantage  is, 
tliat  its  bases  are  moveable,  and  may 
be  fixed  by  pins  at  any  distance  from 
each  other;  by  which  means  its  size 
may  be  increased,  or  diminished, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  must 
lie  on  its  side,  and,  in  tlie  foremost 
base,  there  must  be  a  passage  left 
for  the  bees.  Hence,  by  drawing 
out  the  posterior  base,  the  honey 
may  be  taken  from  the  back  part  of 
the  hive,  without  hurting  the  bees  j 
and,  when  this  is  done,  the  base 
should  be  pushed  in  close  to  the  re- 
maining comb,  that  an  intermediate 
space  may  remain.  By  tumin* 
the  hive,  and  making  the  entrance 
in  tlmt  part,  whicii  had  before  been 
the  posterior  base,  die  bees  will 
build  new  cells,  in  the  room  of 
those  taken  away;  consequently 
the  honey  will  be  whiter,  and  moi'e 
pure. 

Whoever  intends  to  ere6t  an  api- 
ary, should  purchase  hives  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  when  they  are 
cheapest}  and  such  only  as  are  fiiU 
of  combtj,  and  slocked  with  a  suf- 
ficient 
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ficient  number  of  bees.  In  order 
fo  ascertain  the  age  of  tiie  hives,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  combs 
o'f  the  last  year  are  white,  while 
those  of  Lhe  former  year  acquire  a 
darkish  yellow.  Where  the  combs 
arc  black",  the  hive  should  be  re- 
je6ted  as  too  old,  and  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  vcnnin. 

Bees  never  swann  till  the  hive  is 
too  much  crowded  by  the  young 
brood.  They  sometimes  begin  to 
s\varm  in  May,  or  earlier,  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  season. 
As  soon  as  a  swarm  is  settled,  the 
bees  should  be  immediately  hived, 
to  prevent  their  taking  wing  again. 
If  they  settle  on  a  low  branch  of  a 
tt"ee,  it  may  be  cut  oft'  and  laid  on 
a  cloth,  the  hive  being  ready  for 
their  reception.  If  the  queen  can 
be  placed  in  the  hive,  the  rest  of 
the  bees  will  soon  follow ;  but  if  it 
be  difficult  to  reach  them,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  let  them  remain 
where  they  have  settled  till  the 
evening,  when  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  their  escaping. 

•  When  the  swarm  is  hived,  tliey 
should  be  immediately  removed  to 
the  apiary,  but  the  hive  should  be 
kept  near  the  place  at  which  the 
bees  settled,  till  the  evening,  lest 
some  stragglers  might  be  lost. 

The  usual  method  cf  uniting 
swarms,  is  by  spreading  a  cloth  at 
night  upon  the  ground  close  to  the 
hive  in  which  the  two  swarms  are 
to  be  placed.  I-ay  a  stick  across 
the  cloth,  on  which  place  the  hive 
with  the  new  swarm:  on  giving  a 
smart  stroke  on  the  top  of  the  hive, 
all  the  bees  will  drop  in  a  cluster 
upon  the  cloth.  Then  take  another 
hive  from  ihc  stool,  and  place  it 
over  tl  e  bees,  when  they  will 
ascend  into  it,  and  mix  with  those 
already  there.  Another  method 
is,  to  invert  tlie  hive  in  which  the 
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united  swarms  are  to  live,  and 
strike  the  bees  of  the  other  hive  in- 
to it,  in  the  manner  before  de- 
scribed. 

All  the  writers  on  this  subjeft 
acknowledge,  that  one  of  the  queens 
is  slain  on  this  occasion,  together 
witli  a  considerable  number  of  the 
working  bees;  but  CoLuaiELLA 
only,  has  suggested  an  easy  mode 
of  killing  the  queen  of  the  latter 
swarm  before  the  union,  and  con- 
sequentfy  of  preserving  the  lives  of 
the  working  bees.  This  may  be 
effefted,  by  finding  her  when  the 
bees  are  beaten  down  upon  the 
cloth. 

A  large  swarm  weighs  eight 
pounds,  and  others  gradually  less, 
to  one  pound.  Hencfe  a  good 
swarm  should  weigh  five  or  six 
pounds.  Such  as  are  less  than  four 
pounds  weight,  should  be  strength- 
ened by  a  small  additional  swarm. 
The  size  of  tlie  hive  ought  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  the 
bees^  and  it  should  be  rather  too 
small  than  too  large,  as  these  in- 
se6ts  require  to  be  kept  warmer 
than  a  large  hive  will  admit. 

Great  improvenicnts  may  be 
made  in  providing  plenty  of  pas- 
ture for  bees ;  and  as  a  rich  corn 
country  is  unfavourable  to  their  in- 
dustry, the  prattice  of  other  na- 
tions, in  shifting  the  abode  of  their 
bees,  is  deserving  of  imitation. 

M.  Maillet,  in  his  description 
of  Eg}'pt,  informs  us,  that  tlie  na- 
tives of  that  fertile  countiy  annually 
send  their  bees  into  distant  regions 
to  procure  sustenance  for  them,* 
when  they  cannot  find  any  at  home. 
About  the  end  of  Oftober,  the  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Egypt  embark 
their  bees  on  tlie  Nile,  and  convey 
them  to  Upper  Egypt,  when  the 
inundation  is  withdrawn,  tlie  lands 
are  sown,  and  the  flowers  are  be- 

Q.  ginning 
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jLmiing  to  bud.  The*e  uiseAi  are 
tiius  conducted  tluough  the  whole 
f  intent  of  Eg.vpt,  and,  after  having 
gathered  all  the  rich  produce  of  ihe 
banks  of  the  Nile,  are  re-condu6t- 
cd  home  abo^t  the  heginuing  of 
iebruary. 

^n  France,  floating  bee-hives  are 
vei^y  coruroon.  One  b^rge  con- 
tains from  sixty  to  a  hundred  hives, 
wluch  are  vcl)  defended  from  the 
iijclemency  of  the  weather.  Thus 
the  owners  float  thejn  gently  down 
the  .stream,  while  they  gatlier  tlicir 
hor\ey  from  the  flowers  along  its 
b^nksi  a  single  bee-house  yields 
the  proprietor  a   considerable  in- 

Their  metljod  of  kransportlng 
b,ees.  by  lai  ♦!,  ii  also  wortliy  of  our 
attgntion.  The  hive.s  are  fastened 
to  each  other  by  la,lh3,  placed  oix 
thia  pack-clot;h,  which  is  drawn  up 
oa  each  side,  and  then  tied  by  a  * 
piece  of  pack-tliread  several  timca 
round  their  tops.  In  tliis  state  tliey 
are  laid  in  a  cart,  which,  generally 
contains  from  thirty  ta  fifty  hives, 
OAd  conveyed  to.  places  where  the 
bees  can  collei^  houcy  and  wax. 
'  During  the  winter,  bees  are  in 
so  lethargic  a  slate,  tiat  a  htde 
food  is  sufficient  for  Uicir  susten- 
ance.; but  as  every  suony  day  re- 
vives, and  jMrompts  thena  to  exer- 
cise, food  is  necessary  on  these  oc- 
casions. Some  liivcs  of  bees  which 
are  supposed  to  ha\  e  died  of  cold, 
h_ave  in  reality  perished  by  famine, 
especially  when  a  rainy  summer 
prevented  them  from.  cplleC-ting  a 
suflicient storeof prQvi^on.  Hence. 
th,e  hives  &h|Ould_  be  caj:efuily  ex- 
aixuAcd  ip.  autnrau,  ajid  ought 
then  to  \Keigh  at  l(;?is^  eightccu. 
pounds,  each. 

^^'idl  rcsged  to.  the  ^f^ediug  of 
bees, the  commoapra^ttge  ui,  toJcave 
tbcm  Aa.  luuch  huucv  iu  au^^u  as 
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•aill  DTialtc  tlie  hive  weigh  twenty 
pounds.  The  honey  should  be  di^ 
luted  with  water,  and  put  into  an, 
empty  coriib,  split  reeds,  or  upon 
clean  wool,  which  tlie  bee&will  suck 
perfeiftly  chy.  By  the  dilution  with 
water,  however,  the  honey  is  apt 
to  bex.^ome  candied,  in  which  state 
it  is  jwcjudicial  to  the  bees.  A 
better  method  is,  to  rcplaush  the 
wiak  liives  in  September,  vith 
SiUch  a  portion  of  combs  lilled  witli 
honey  taken  from  other  hives,  as 
may  be  deemed  a  sutflcient  supply. 
I'his  is  done  by  turning  up  the 
\veak  hive,  cutting  out  the  empty 
combs,  and  placing  fiUl  ones  in 
tlieir  steail,  seciue^  by  pieces  of 
wootl,  thiit  tiwy  ftv\y  wtit  tall  down 
when  the  hi.\  e  Is  replaced,  h  thia 
method  be  considered  too  tronble- 
.soi,ne,  a  plate  of  honey,  unmixed 
with  watex,  may  be  placed  mider 
the  hive,  and  straws  laid  across  tlie 
plate,  caveied  vvith  paper  perfo- 
rated wiUi  several  small  holes, 
tbrougl^  wfiich  the  bees  will  suck 
the  honey  with.out  ditficnlty. 

llie  degree  of  cold.  \vh:ch  beea 
can  endure,  kvs  not  hetu  ascer- 
tained. In  the  cdd  }xvrt,s  of  Russia, 
they  are  often  tixy^d  in  hollow 
t^ee^,  Tlieir  hives  are  frequendy 
made  of  bark,  which  does  not^tibrd 
tliem  much  prote^lion.  Hence  Mr. 
W'niTE  observes,  that  bees  wliicli 
stand  on  the  nortli  side  of  a  build- 
ing, will  not  consume  more  tkui 
one-half  of  the  honey  neces.sary  to 
supply  others  which,  stand  in  tho 
,sun.  In  winter,  however,,  they 
slwv.dd  be  examined ;  and  if,  in- 
stead of  being;  clustered  b«tweenv 
tlic  combs,  tltcy  are  found  ii>  nvsu- 
bt^S:  at  the  bottore  Qf  the  hive, 
t^ey  sIh)u14  b*:  carried  toi  a  warmer 
place,  where  t^ey  will  soon  ireco- 
v^r.  In  wrinters  extremely  severe^ 
litjf  on  th^  l?Qit^u;i  of  at)  qid  cask . 

thC' 
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the  depth  of  half  a  foot  of  very  dry 
earth,  powdered,  and  pressed  dow^i 
hard.  On  this,  place  the  stool  w  ith 
the  hive  ;  and,  to  preserve  a  com- 
municatioa  with  the  air,  cut  a  hole 
in  the  cask,  opposite  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive,  in  which  lis  a 
piece  of  reed,  or  hollow  alder,  and 
then  cover  tlie  whole  with  dry 
earth. 

In  Britain,  it  is  ilsual,  in  taking 
the  honey,  to  deprive  the  bees  of 
their  lives.  The  common  method 
is,  to  suffocate  tliem  with  the  smoke 
of  brimstone  ;  but  Mr.  Manley 
has  adopted  a  more  Imniane  and 
judicious  plan  :  he  says,  "  I  nevef 
destroy  the  old  stock  of  bees ;  but 
jifter  lifting  them,  to  examine  what 
honey  there  is,  if  I  think  the  hive 
h  full,  I  put  another  under  it  with 
a  tlat  top,  having  a  stpare  hole  in 
tlie  centre.  When  the  bees  are  in 
the  under  hive,  I  place  a  shutter, 
which  is  of  wood,  in  the  hole  at 
the  top ;  and  that  prevents  tliem 
from  going  uito  the  upper  hive,  I 
then  invert  it  in  a  bucket,  and 
strike  it  with  a  rod  till  I  think  tliey 
are  all  out,  after  which  they  go 
into  the  under  hive," 

Mr.  WiLUMAN  gives  die  foUov.'- 
iug  inslru6tions  for  taking  tiic  ho- 
ney and  wa.\. :  Eeniuve  the  hive 
into  a  darkened  room,  that  it  may 
appear  to  the  bees  as  if  it  vvas  late 
in  the  eveiiing  ;  then  gently  ifivei;-t 
the  hive,  and  place  it  between  the 
frames  of  a  chair,  or  any  oth^r 
steady  support,  and  cover  it  with 
an  empty  hive  raised  a  little  to- 
wards tlic  windo\\',  to  give  the 
bct-s  sufficient  light  to  guide  their 
ascent.  Hold  the  errtpty  hive,  stea- 
dily supported,  on  the  edge  of  the 
full  hive,  between  the  lett  side  and 
arm,  and  continue  striking  witli 
the  right  hand  round  the  full  hive, 
iioui  diG  bottoai  upwardsj  and  llic 
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bees  being  tVightened  by  the  noi%Cj 
will  ascend  intp  the  other.  Repeal 
the  strokes,  ratlier  quick  than 
strong,  round  the  hive,  till  all  tlip 
bees  are  gone  out  of  it,  which  wi^ 
be  in  about  live  minutes.  As  soo^ 
as  a  number  of  the  bees  have  go^ 
into  the  empty  hive,  it  should  bp 
raised  a  little  from  the  full  ono> 
that  they  ma}'  not  return,  but  cOb,- 
tinue  to  ascend.  When  tliey  grp 
all  out  of  the  full  hive,  that  i^ 
which  tliey  are  myst  be  placed  o];i 
the  stand,  to  receive  the  abseut 
bees  as  tliey  return  from  the  ficlda. 

If  this  is  done  early  in  spring, 
the  ro)-al  cells  should  be  ex.aminec(, 
that  any  of  them  which  contain 
young  bees,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
other  combs,  may  be  preserved^ 
Ihese  sliould  on  no  account  be  iaj-* 
jured ;  though,  by  sparing  them,  a 
good  deal  of  honey  be  left  behind. 
The  combs  should  be  cut  from  the 
sides  and  top  as  clean  as  possiU?, 
to  save  the  future  labour  of  tlie 
bees,  Pm-ing  tliis  operatioa,  the 
hive  should  be  placed,  reclining  to 
the  side  from  which  tlie  comhs 
are  taken,  and  afterwards  put  fo/ 
some  time  upright,  that  the  re- 
maining honey  may  run  out. 

Havhig  linishcd  tlie  taking  qf 
the  wax  and  honey,  the  p^xt  busi- 
ness is  to  return  tlie  bees  to  their 
old  hive,  for  which  purpose  we 
mtist;  refer  the  reader  to  the  direc- 
tions already  given,  when  we 
stated  the  usual  metlied  of  unitiijg 
swarms. 

By  invettrug  the  liive  which  cqn- 
tains  tlae  bees,  and  placing  their 
own  over  it,  tliey  will  immediately 
ascend,  especially  if  the  lower  hive 
be  struck  on  the  sides  to  alarm 
the^n. 

With  regard  to  tlie  increase  of 
bees,  M{.  HuBEAUD,  of  Bury  St. 
EduumdH,  adviaos  the   owner   to 
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wait  with  patience,  until  he  has 
acquired  twenty  stocks,  and  in  the 
month  of  April  to  separate  ten  of 
the  strongest  hives  for  swarming ; 
the  other  ten  m\i.st  be  raised  on 
large  empty  hives,  the  tops  of 
which  should  be  previously  taken 
off,  and  the  joinings  of  the  two 
hiyes  secured  with  a  little  clay  ; 
which  plan  prevents  the  bet^s  from 
swarming.  He  also  recommends 
the  prime  swarms  from  the  other 
Stocks,  to  be  put  into  three-peck 
hives  at  least ;  for,  when  they  ap- 
pear very  early,  they  will  probably 
swarm  again  in  a  few  weeks,  which 
should  always  be  prevented,  and 
all  the  after-swarms  be  united,  two 
or  thre«  into  one  5  for  the  great 
advantage  arises  from  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bees  being  kept  together ; 
and,  bv  that  mode,  ten  stocks  will 
generally  yield  fifteen  good  ones. 

The  manner  of  treating  bees  in 
Portugal,  is  as  follows  :  A  spot  of 
ground  is  chosen  for  tlie  hives,  ex- 
posed towards  the  south  or  south- 
east, well  sheltered  from  the  north- 
em  blasts,  and  surrounded  with 
shrubs  and  flowers  ;  of  the  latter, 
rosemary  is  preferred.  The  richer 
the  neiglibouring  grounds  are,  the 
better ;  for  bees  are  said  to  range 
for  food  to  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  their  home.  Lanes  are  cut 
through  the  shrubby  thicT<.ets,  of 
■five  or  six  feet  wide.  The  fences 
between  the  lanes  are  about  the 
same  dimensions,  and  formed  at 
intervals  into  small  recesses,  like 
bowers  or  niches,  to  receive  the 
hives. 

The  Portuguese  hives,  in  general, 
arc  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  about 
twenty-seven  inches  high  by  four- 
teen in  diameter.  They  are  con- 
strufted'of  the  rind  of  the  cork- 
tree, and  covered  with  an  inverted 
paw  of  earthen  ware,  tlie  edge  of 
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which  projefts  over  the  hive  like' 
a  cornice.  The  whole  is  fastened 
with  pegs  made  of  hard  and  dura- 
ble wood,  and  the  joints  cemented 
with  peat.  In  the  front  of  the  cy- 
linder, at  the  height  of  about  eight 
inches,  there  is  a  small  aperture, 
where  the  bees  enter.  The  inside 
is  divided  into  three  equal  com- 
partments, which  are  separated 
by  cross  sticks,  on  which  tlie  bees 
form  their  combs,  or  cells. 

When  they  swarm,  which  is 
usually  in  May  or  June,  the  hives 
are  placed  to  receive  them,  where 
they  settle.  If,  on  attempting  to 
coUeft  them,  they  fly  away,  a 
sheet  is  placed  at  night  on  the 
ground,  contiguous  to  the  swarm  ; 
and  when  they  alight,  the  hive  is 
put  over  them,  with  the  entrance 
closed  ;  then  the  whole  is  covered 
with  the  sheet,  in  which  they  are 
carried  home.  The  honey-comb."! 
,  are  taken  out  in  June,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  but  not  if 
a  high  wind  prevail,  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  or  full  moon. 
A  person  holds  a  chatfing  dish, 
with  a  coal  fire,  covered  with  moist 
peat,  to  increase  the  smoke ;  which 
being  introduced  among  the  bees, 
from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the_^' 
either  escape,  or  remain  intoxicat- 
ed at  the  bottom ;  then  the  hive  is 
taken  to  pieces,  by  drawing  out 
the  pins.  The  combs,  except  two 
cells  around  the  hive,  arc  cut  out, 
without  destroying  the  bees,  and 
the  incision  is  covered  with  pulve- 
rized clay.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
remove  them,  until  they  be  fiill  of 
honey. 

In  this  country,  at  former  pe- 
riods, many  artificial  methods  have 
been  invented  and  pradised,  with 
a  view  of  stimulating  the  industri- 
ous bee  to  still  greater  exertions  j. 
and  thus  to  increase  the  produftion 
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of  honey.  Although  we  are  no  ad- 
vocates for  siich  schemes,  nor  do 
"we  give  credit  to  the  marvellous 
reports  circulated  to  confirm  tJeir 
siiccess,  yet  we  consider  the  recipe 
given  by  the  late  Prof.  Bradley, 
in  his  Family  DlSlionary,  suffici- 
ently curious,  if  not  pradiically 
useful,  to  communicate  it  to  our 
leaders  :  Take  a  handful  of  sweet 
yeast,  one  dram  of  camphor,  half 
a  dram  of  musk  dissolved  in  rose- 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yel- 
low bees-wax,  and  oil  of  roses 
(which  last,  however,  being  an 
expensive  article,  may  be  safely 
omitted);  pound  the  first  two  iu- 
gredients  well  together,  and  put 
tliem  into  the  melting  wax  ;  theij 
add  the  oil  of  roses,  and  make  it 
up  into  a  mass,  which  should  be 
cool,  before  tlie  musk  is  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  Of  this  composition, 
place  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut at  the  side  of  a  hive,  and  it 
will  l)e  foimd,  that  it  not  only  in- 
creases the  number  of  the  bees, 
but  also  enables  them  to  improve  rhe 
honey,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  Yet  the  learned  editor  does 
not  inform  us,  wliether  this  im- 
provement is  productive  of  a  super 
rior  quality,  or  larger  quantity  of 
Jioney,  or  perhapis  of  both. 

With  respect  to  the  Diseases  of 
Bees,  we  shall  mention  a  few  hints, 
extracted  from  tlie  abo\'e-men- 
tioned  work. 

Bees  are  sometimes  afflicted  witlj 
a  diarrhoea,  in  consequence  of 
feeding  greedily  on  tlie  blossoms  of 
the  niilk-thistle,  and  elm.  The 
best  cure  is,  pounded  pomegranate 
seed  and  honey,  moistened  with 
rich,  sweet  vyiiie ;  or  raisins  mixed 
with  similar  wine  or  mead,  in 
which  rosemary  has  been  boiled. — 
When  they  are  infested  widi  ver- 
jnin,  tlie  hive  m\>st  be  cleansed, 
and  p<;rfuiucd  >\it>j  a  branch  oi 
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porncgranate,  or  ilie  wild  fig-tree, 
which  will  inevitably  destroy 
tliem. 

Butterflies  are  said  to  conceal 
themselves  in  the  hives,  and  annoy 
the  bees :  these  intruders  niay 
easily  be  exterminated,  by  placing 
lighted  candles  in  deep  tin  pots  be- 
tween the  hives ;  as  tlie  flame  will 
attract  them,  and  conduce  10  Uieir 
destruction. 

In  order  to  extirpate  hornets 
preying  upon  the  honey,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  expose  shallow  vessels 
near  the  hive,  with  a  little  water ; 
to  which  these  predatory  inseCts 
will  eagerly  repair,  to  quench  ihcir 
Uiirst, and  thus  easily  dro\sn  thcra- 
s.elves. 

To  prevent  bees  of  one  society 
from  attacking  or  destroying  those 
of  another.  Dr.  Dakwin  recom- 
mends a  board,  about  an  inch  thick, 
t,o  be  laid  on  the  bee-bench,  and 
tlie  hive  to  be  set  on  this  board, 
w  itli  its  mouth  exaCtly  on  the  edge  j 
the  mouth  of  J;he  hive  should  also 
be  contracted  to  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  a  semi- circular  hollow 
made  in  tlie  board,  immediately 
under  the  mqutli  of  the  hive.  By 
this  simple  inetliod,  the  assailing 
bees  will  be  constrained  to  aCt  wiih 
great  disadvantage. 

If,  however,  this  should  not  suc- 
ceed. Dr.  Darwin  advises  a  re- 
moval of  the  bee-hive  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  garden,  and  to  a  more 
easterly  aspeCt ;  as  he  has  from  ex- 
perience observed  the  good  efFcCts 
of  such  a  change.  This  acute  phi- 
losopher farther  observes,  in  his  ad- 
mirable "Phytologia,"  when  treat- 
ing of  tiie  glands  and  secretions  of 
vegetables,  tliat  the  depredations  of 
insects  committed  on  that  nutri- 
tious fluid,  honey,  is  probably  inju- 
rious to  the  products  of  vegetation  j 
and  that  some  plants  are  more  ex-r 
posed  and  accessible  to  bees  thatj- 
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othfis,  v-hich  iire  ^ihtt  biPttcr  dc- 
feiidrd,  or  secrete  «  greater  pi^ttlon 
of  honey  thim  is  necessary  for  Lhcir 
o\K'n  econ(Mwy.  Of  the  latter  de- 
scription nre,  the  catch-fly,  sun- 
dfw,  hcllehnve,  and  aconite-:  of  the 
former,  the  Doiftor  mentions  the 
I%hfi;i>nu^}  tnelo.mpyriLm,  or  Buck- 
^^h^at,  a^id  the  CacaUa,  snavcfihn.^, 
or'Alpir.e  CoUs-footj  in  boUi  c^ 
V  hirh  there  also  appeaffe  to  be  a 
glTjVritbiindant  qxKintity  of  honty 
fcC.crelecl  The  flowers  of  the  two. 
Jjist-mentioncd  plants  are  perpetu- 
ally loaded  with  bees  and  butter- 
ilies  ;  insQmuch,  tJiat  at  Kempton- 
lahd,  in  Germany,  Mr.  Worlidge 
says,  in  his  "  Mf/steries  of  linstan- 
dry,"  chap.  i.K.  3,iie  saw  forty  great 
IJee-hiyes  filled  with  hotie.y,  to  the 
amount  of  severdij  pounds  in  each, 
in  one  fortnight,  by  tl^eir  being 
placed  near  a  large  field  of  buck- 
ti'heatiu  flower :  and  Dr.  Darwin 
3dds,  tliat  he  well  remembers  hav- 
ing seen  3n  astonishing  number  of 
bees  on  a  field  of  buck-wheat  in 
Shropshire,  as  well  as  on  a  plant  of 
the  alpine  roltj-fbot  hi  his  garden ; 
from  which  the  scent  of  honey 
tould  be  perceived  at  several  feet 
distance  from  the  flower. 

To  conclude  this  interesting  s«b- 
jeft,  we  cannot  omit  the  judicious 
femarks  of  a  veteral)  writer.  Dr.  J. 
Akderso^%  y.hose  mmiei'ous  and 
useful  works,  in  evCry  branch  erf" 
fui^'al  and  domestic  econoniy,  are 
fA'  inesiinnabie  value  to  the  British 
farrti^.  Ill  <Me  of  his  pradjcal 
pspers,  "  On  tJ>e  MafM^nmcni  of 
The  Ddiry-,"  OoRMXiurncated  to  the 
Jsath  and\Ve.vt-c>f-t,nglaVid  Society,, 
he  observes  in  a  note,  that  bt^s,  in 
jtliis  variable  clwnate,  are  a  veiy 
piecariofts  st6ck,  though  eictremely 
;•  ''^••'-''  .-•■-  re  they  thrive.  Dm-- 
:;f  rtiiM  day.s  of  win- 
p'i,  ami  '.i'-»-  Av^rhi  rnormrigs  df 
jiHins,   whick  al«  swdieiiiy  fific- 
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rreded  by  a  nippiing  fVost,  or  sleety 
rain,  tiiese  creatures  are  roused 
jrom  their  torpid  state;  and,  be- 
iftg  unable  to  obtain  food  abroad, 
they  are  obliged  to  consume  and 
ejihaust  their  stores,  and  to  perish 
from  want.  And  as  the  warmth  of 
the  weatiier  in  spring  invites  them 
to  search  in  vain  for  .flowers  afford- 
ing them  nourishment,  they  are 
often  chilled  by  cold,  before  they 
are  able  to  return  to  the  hive.  To 
prevenj:  such  fatal  accidents.  Dr. 
Andersox  is  of  opihion,  that  no 
method  would  be  so  effechial  as 
that  of  placing  the  hives  in  an  ice- 
house, at  the  approach  of  winter. 
Here-  they  may  be  kept  till  the 
spring  has  so  far  advanced,  that  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
bad  weather.  During  the  whole 
v.'inter,  they  will  remi'.in  in  a  state 
of  torpor,  and  require  no  food;  A)> 
soon  as  the  mild  weather  incites 
them  to  appear,  they  will  comn'.ence 
their  labours  with  vigour.  The 
intense  degree  of  C(?U1  which  the- 
bees  sustain,  v/ithout  the  least  in- 
jury, in  Poland  and  Russia,  where 
even  quick-silver  i*i  ijometimes 
fi'ozen,  removes  every  doubt,  or 
anxiety,  concerning  the  safety  cf 
bees  in  a  British  iccrhouse. 

15EES'-WAX,  a  solid  concrete^ 
obtained  from  tlie  honey-combs,  af- 
ter the  sweet  and  liquid  parts  are 
cxtra<5ted,  by  heating  and  pressing 
them  bet^\•cen  iron  plates.  The 
best  soi-t  sliolild  be  liard,  compad, 
of  a  clear  yello\v  coltmr,  and  an 
agreeable  odpur^  similar  to  that  of 
fedney.  Pure  bc'cs'-wax,  when 
new,  is  tough,  yet  easily  broken  j 
by  long  keeping,  it  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  Icwes  its  tine  co- 
lour^ and  partly  also  its  frag?nnce. 

The  jmrposes  to  which  bces'-waX 

is   applied,     are    various:     groat 

quantities  of  it  are  annually  bleach* 

e<i,  and  cGuvtrtcd  into  candles.  On 
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ictfount  of  Its  softening  and  healing 
nature,  it  is  much  used  iu  curates, 
plasters  and  ointments. 

Artifidal  umx  rawy  be  extradted 
from  many  vegetable  substances, 
especially  from  the  flowers  of  the 
lime-tree,  by  a  chemical  process ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  ex- 
•pence  attending  this  experiment 
ti'ould,  in  this  country,  be  equi- 
valent to  the  advantages.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  wnx  is  con- 
tained in  a  much  greater  number 
of  vegetables  than  has  hidierto  been 
supposed  5  and  it  may  easily  be 
extrafted  from  the  leaves  of  most 
plants  and  trees,  as  is  manifest 
from  their  shining  cover,  or  varnish, 
V'hich  generally  consists  of  waxy 
tnatter.  Iliis  concrete  also  forms 
an  ingredient  of  several  resins ; 
and  may  be  separated  from  gummy, 
mucilaginous,  and  saccharine  mat- 
ters, b)-^  simple  water;  from  sa- 
ponaceous substances,  l)y  water  or 
Spirit  of  wine;  and  from  resinous 
bodies,  by  means  of  vitriolic  aether. 

Bee-Bread  is  a  species  of  crude 
■wax,  coUcfted  by  the  working-bee 
from  the  farina  of  rfower-cups,  con- 
veyed to  the  hive  in  the  hollows  of 
its  hind-legs,  and  deposited  in  the 
cells  with  the  (tgg,  to  serve  as  food 
for  the  }'Dung  maggot. — ^l^his  sub- 
stance often  varies  in  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  ditferent  flowers 
from  which  it  is  separated}  iind 
though  generally  white  at  first,  it 
is  afterward?  changed,  by  the  im- 
purities arising  from  the  steam,  &:c. 
of  the  bees.  In  some  hives,  this 
cmdc  wax  is  said  to  amount  to  one 
hundred  weight  hi  a  season,  if  the 
total  consumption  of  these  voracious 
young  maggots  be  calculated  in 
proportion  to  the  incessant  hboiir 
of  their  supporters;  though  the  real 
vrax  in  the  wiiole  hire  may  perhaps 
jiot  exceed  two  pounds  weight. 

fii-E-Gi-uj;^  formerly  called  Vir- 
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gin-wax  CPrbpolis),  is  anbther  bal- 
samic piodu6:ionofthe  bee,  which 
deservx^s  to  be  noticed  :  it  is  a  kind<?f 
natural  maitich,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  very  agreeable  smell.  Small 
pieces  of  it  are  frequently  found  iu 
the  holes  and  crevices  of  the  hives, 
where  it  is  employed  by  those  littlft 
artists,  as  a  cement  for  exc!udi;ig 
cold,  rain,  and  noxious  inseds. 

In  the  immense  tbrests  of  Poland 
and  Russia,  where  bees  selett  tlieit 
own  habitations  in  the  hollo\^-  trunks 
of  trees,  the  bee-glue  is  deposited 
in  much  larger  pieces,  and  of  a  su^ 
perior  flavour,  to  what  is  obtained 
in  countries  where  these  inserts  are 
reared  by  the  aid  of  art.  The  inha- 
bitants oi  the  former,  generally  use 
it  as  a  vulnerary  application,  to  pro- 
mote the  healing  of  fresh  wounds. 
Dr.  J.\MES,  in  his  "  Medicinal  Die 
tionary"  praises  the  bee-glue  as 
being  gently  heating,  abstergent, 
and  attracting :  it  softens  indurated 
parts,  ailev  iates  pains,  and  inducer 
cicatrices  on  ulcers." 

Stings  of  Bees  are  more  vi-^ 
Jrulent  than  even  those  of  wasps, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  very 
\-iolent  etfe6ts.  As  the  sting  is 
barbed,  it  is  alS^ays  left  in  thfe 
wound.  "When,  therefore,  a  per- 
son is  stung  by  a  bee,  the  stin* 
should  be  instantly  exti'afted;  for, 
by  its  peculiar  form,  it  will  pene- 
trate progTCssively  deeper  into  tlifc 
wound,  and  communicate  more  ot' 
its  poison,  according  to  the  time  it 
is  suffered  to  remain.  It  should  be 
carefully  pulled  out  with  a  steady 
hand  ;  for,  if  any  part  of  it  breaks 
in,  remedies  will  in  a  great  meastire 
bs  ineflfeftual.  When  the  sting  is 
completely  extraded,  the  wounded 
part  should  be  sucked  j  and  little, 
if  any,  inflammation  will  ensufe. 
If  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  harts>- 
horn  be  immediately  rubbed  on  thtt 
part  aflet^ed,  the  cvirc  will  be  mcra 
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Speedily  accomplished.  This  spi- 
rit, however,  a<Sls  only  as  a  stimu- 
lating anti-spasmodic,  enabling  the 
vessels  to  overcome  the  spasm  form- 
ed on  their  extremities.  An  appli- 
cation of  Goulard- water,  or  a  cold 
saturnine  poultice,  would  produce 
a  similar  effeft. 

•  Anotlier  simple  remedy,  equally 
efficacious  and  expeditious,  is  a  so- 
lution of  indigo  in  water ;  speedily 
applied  to  the  injured  part. 

Honey  and  olive  oil  may  also  be 
occasionally  substituted  widi  advan- 
tage j  but  their  application  should 
be  repeated  till  the  pain  ceases. 

BEECH-TREE,  or  the  Fagus, 
L.  a  plant  of  which  there  are  three 
species,  viz.  1.  The  sylvalica,  or 
beech- tree,  which  rises  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high ;  2.  The  castnnea, 
orchesnut-tree;  3.  The  pumila,  or 
dwarf  c])esnut-tree ;  and  4.  The 
Americana,  or  American  chesnut- 
tree.  At  present,  we  shall  confine 
our  account,  consistently  with  tlie 
alphabetical  order,  to  the  first-menr 
tioned  species. 

This  tree  is  easily  raised  from 
the  mast,  or  seeds.  If  intended 
for  w^oods,  it  requires  the  same 
•management  as  t!he  oak;  in  nur- 
series, it  should  be  treated  like  the 
•ash;  by  sowing  the  mast  in  au- 
timm,  or  even  as  late  as  January, 
to  preserve  it  from  vermin.  Han- 
bury  recommends,  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  mast  be  gathered 
about  the  middle  of  September, 
■when  it  begins  to  fall ;  it  should  be 
spread  upon  a  mat  in  an  airy  place 
.to  dry,  after  which  it  may  either 
ibe  sown  immediately,  or  preserved 
in  bags  till  the  spring;  the  latter, 
•method,  however,  is  preferable. 
It  mii5t  be  sown  about  an  inch 
deep,  in  beds  properly  prepared. 
.Several  of  the  young  plants  will 
appear  early  in  spring,  but  otiiers 
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will  not  come  up  till  the  spring 
following.  After  having  remained 
twf)  y(tars  in  this  state,  they  ought; 
to  be  transplanted  to  the  nursery. 

In  the  year  l/Qi,  John  Holli^ 
DAY,  Esq.  of  Dillorn,  Staffordshire, 
planted  113,500  trees  of  different 
kinds;  among  these,  the  principal 
wore  nin.  ty-four  thousand  beech. 
His  method  of  planting  was,  to 
make  a  round  hole  about  the  dia-r 
meter  of  two  spades ;  to  preserve 
tlie  best  turf,  and  place  it  on  the 
south-west  side,  which,  by  expcT 
rience,  has  been  found  to  answer 
two  uspful  purposes,  namely,  that 
of  prote6ting  the  young  plant  from 
the  storms  of  winter,  and  shedding 
tlie  best  soil  in  the  bed  of  tlie  hole, 
botli  winter  and  summer.  It  is 
but  jiistice  to  observe,  that  this 
gentleman  received  the  honorary 
reward  of  the  gold  medal  from  the 
Societ)'  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  ArLg. 

The  beech  is  the  most  beautifuj 
tree  our  island  produces.  In  state-: 
liness  and  grandeur  of  outline,  it 
vies  with  the  oak.  Its  foliage  i$ 
peculiarly  delicate  and  pleasing  to 
tlie  eye,  and  tlierefore  preferable 
to  the  lime,  for  ornamental  plan- 
tations, particularly  in  parks,  where 
the  mast  in  fruitful  years  will  be 
serviceable  to  the  deer :  its  branches 
are  numerous  and  spreading,  and 
its  stem  grows  to  a  great  size, 
ITie  bark  is  extremely  smooth  and 
silvery,  which,  together  with  U>e 
elegance  of  its  foliage,  gives  a  pleas- 
ing neatness  and  delicacy  to  it^ 
general  appearance.  Beeches  thrive 
best  on  calcareou-:  hills,  and  abound 
on  the  bed  of  chalk  which  runs 
from  Dorsetshire,  through  Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire,  Sinrrey,  Sussex, 
and  Kent;  though  tliey  may  also 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  county 
in  England. 

An 
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■  An' anonymous  writer  on  agri- 
culture, says,  that  "  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  tlie 
beech  from  woods,  that  oaks  may 
thrive:  without  this  precaution 
oak-forests  have  become  of  less 
value  by  several  hundred  pounds, 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  beech." 

In  Hereford  and  Monmouth- 
shire, the  beech  is  converted  into 
charcoal ;  and,  in  several  counties, 
{ts  leaves  are  used  for  beds,  instead 
of  feathers.  They  certainly  have 
this  advantage  over  feathers,  that 
they  may  often  be  changed  ^t  a 
trifling  expence. 

.  The  wqod  of  this  tree  is  almost 
fts  necessary  to  the  cabinet-makers 
aiid  turners  of  the  metropolis,  as 
oak  is  to  the  ship-builder ;  it  is, 
however,  very  liablp  to  be  attack- 
ed by  a  %\  orm  which  soon  destrovs 
ft  •  this  worm  is  supposed  to  feed 
on  tlie  sap  that  remains  in  the 
wood,  consequent!}',  the  best  me- 
thod of  preserving  it,  is  to  extrad 
the  food  on  which  the  worm  sub- 
sists.— For  tliis  purpose,  scanilines 
of  beech,  when  large,  should  be 
^aid  to  soak  in  a  pond  for  several 
weeks,  according  to  tlie  size  of  tlie 
limber,  and  the  season  of  the  year, 
in  the  heat  of  summer  this  effect 
is  more  speedily  produced.  As  tlie 
planks  or  boards  are  in  danger  of 
warping,  tliey  should  be  exposed 
to  dry,  but  sheltered  frorn  the  sun 
and  rain  5  latlis  ought  to  be  placed 
between  tlie  boards,  to  prevent 
flteir  contacSt,  and  the  whole  press- 
ed by  a  considerable  weight.  If 
they  are  large  pieces  for  beams, 
joists,  &:c.  they  need  only  be  left 
to  dry  gradually  under  sheds. 

By  the  first  of  these  methods, 
llie  timber,  when  applied  to  use, 
will  be  found  as  good  and  durable 
^s  elm.  It  is,  however,  advisable, 
"when  beech   is  used,  tp  prepaie 
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that  part  of  the  timber  whicli 
touches  the  brick-work,  witli  a 
thick  coat  of  pitch,  to  guard  it 
against  the  etiedts  of  moisture.  It 
should  be  felled  in  the  heat  of  sum-- 
mer,  when  full  of  sap,  which  may 
then  be  mort  readily  extraded 
from  the  wood  than  in  winter. 

Beams  and  thick  p'.anks  should  re- 
main about  twenty  weeks  in  watery 
joists  and  rafters,  about  twelve 
weeks ;  and  the  thinner  boards, 
about  two  mouths  3  but  afterward* 
tliey  should  ail  be  gradually  dried.- 

When  this  wood  is  intended  for 
smail  work,  such  as  chairs,  or 
turnery,  it  is  recommendea  to  ere6t 
a  large  copper,  suthcienl  to  hold 
two  hogsheads,  in  which  the  wood 
may  be  boiled  lor  two  or  three 
hours.  I'his  m'oue  of  preparing 
it  extra6ts  all  the  sap,  makes  U 
work  more  smoothly,  and  renders 
it  more  beautiful  and  durable. 

BiiECH-NL'T  or,  as  it  is  more 
general!)'  called,  Beech-Mast,  is  tlie 
seed  or  frtiit  of  the  beech-uee,  and 
is  recommended  for  feeding  and 
fattening  hogs.  These  animals  may 
be  secured  from  the  gat  gut,  by 
moistening  some  pease  or  beau.s 
with  water,  sprinkling  diem  witii 
powdered  anuniony,  and  repeating 
tiiis  medicine  every  ctiier  day,  for 
a  fortnight.  The  same  precaution 
shuula  be  used  Miieii  hogs  are  fed 
ppon  acorns.  In  Herttordshire, 
where  beech  trees  grow  sponta- 
neoudy,  swine  are  kept  upon  the 
mast  only,  and  turned  out  about 
the  niiudle  of  October,  or  some- 
times sooner.  On  tliis  food  thej 
thrive  verj-  fast,  andgenerally  al- 
ford  tine  meat.  W  hen  a  hog  is 
intended  to  be  killed  for  pickling, 
it  Siiould  be  previously  taken  home 
for  a  montli,  or  five  weeks,  and  fed 
with  pollard,  barley  meal,  or  pease. 
It  has,  however,  been  remarked. 
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tfiat  llie  flesh  of  $wa«!  fed  upon 
tw^ech-mast,  is  t)f  too  soft  a  nature, 
irA  easily  boils  away. 

AVhen  these  imts  are  eaten  by 
the  human  species,  they  occasion 
giddiness  nnd  Inrad-ach  ;  but  after 
beiirg  well  dried  and  groiutd,  tlioy 
liaM-  been  found  to  make  WhbJe-^ 
some  bread  :  they  have  also  beixi- 
sionally  beeit  rai^ted,  and  used  as  a 
SubHtiture  for  coll-re. 

JBEECH-MASl"  Olf,,  is  eKpress- 
*d  from  tlK;  mast,  after  it  lias  been 
shelled  and  pounded.  It  is  u.s(^ 
in  many  parts  of  France  and  Silesia 
instead  of  butter ;  according  to 
jonie  accounts,  it  is  little  inferior 
to  oil  of  olives.  After  the  oily  part 
has  been  extraRed,  the  remainder 
of  the  mast,  when  dried,  is  said 
to  l)e  sweeter  and  more  palatable 
than  before,  and  may  be  easily 
t'onverted  into  flour,  of  a  -similar 
taste  and  colour  to  that  of  wheat. 

In  order  to  obtain  pure  oil,  the 
following"  circumstances  must  be  ' 
attended  to  :  1 .  The  fmit  must  be 
caATfnlly  «dleA<:d,  and  aU  muMy,- 
totten,  or  tainted  nuts,  particularly 
thtjse  of  the  former  j'car,  should  be 
J-^efted. 

2.  The  shell  of  the  nut  should 
be  taken  off,  which  is  necessary 
)k>t  onh'  for  increasing  tlie  quan- 
tity, but  also  for  improving  th.e 
ijuality  of  tlie  oil,  because  the  husk 
cftnraiUHicates^  a  particular  fla- 
vour. 

3.  Tlw  film  which  surrmmds 
lln-  kernel,  should  then  be  rcmo\'- 
r:d,  all  operation  whi<h  is  essential 
?o  the  perfection  ot'  tlie  oil  and  the 
flour:  for  the  iihn,  tiiough  small 
in  quantity,  has  an  astringent  dis- 
agreeable tiiste,  wliich  is  plainly 
^rceptible  in  bot'i  the  oil  and  the 
flour,  where  its  removal  has  been 
fl^glei:te.di  It  may  be  separatct^  by 
putting  tlie  kehieis  iwto  hot  water, 
iM  'u  practised  iu  blanchhig  alinouds, 
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1,  After  the  nut-?  are  gathered, 
they  should  be  preserv'cd  for  two 
or  three  months  in  a  dry  place,  so 
tWuly  spread  out  as  not  to  allow 
them  to  heat,  and  often  turned,  to 
keep  them  sweet  j  tlien  bruised 
l*ke  apples  in  a  cyder  mill.  In  this 
state,  the  mass  should  be  put  into 
bflgs  of  strong  thin  canvas,  and 
pressed  cold.  •  The  oil  must  l>e  es- 
trafted  by  three  degrees  of  pres- 
.sure  :  the  first  moderate,  which 
gives  the  purest  and  finest  oil ;  the 
second  harder,  which  yields  it  of 
an  inferior  quaUty ;  and  the  third  as 
forcibly  as  the  materials  will  bear, 
from  which  an  oil  of  an  indit^er-» 
ent  quality  is  obtained.  After  each 
separate  pressure,  the  bag  should 
be  turned,  cind  the  mast,  after  being 
well  shaken,  may  be  preserved  fof 
use. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  tlRj 
mast,  though  three  times  pressed, 
is  more  nutritive  than  in  its  natural 
state.  It  may,  therefore,  not  only 
be  pivfen  as  a  wholesome  food  to- 
poultry,  swine,  and  oxen,  but  also 
be  mannfa(!tured  into  hair-powder. 

REKF,  the  flesh  of  black  cattle, 
prepared  for  food,  lliis  process  is 
managed  in  various  ways,  accord- 
ingly as  the  meat  is  intended  for 
keeping  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
The  usual  mctho  I  of  salting  bet-f, 
being  generally  known,  we  shall 
refer  to  the  article  "  Bacon,"  and 
briefly  obsene,  that  much  de- 
pends, 1 .  On  the  purity  and  quan- 
tity of  the  salt  used  for  this  pur-> 
pose ;  2.  On  the  size  of  the  pieces,, 
and  the  nature  of  the  vessels  in 
which  they  are  kept;  and  3.  On 
tlie  ingredients  which  may  be  em*- 
ployed  with  a  view  to  assist  the 
operation  of"  the  salt. 

It  is  an  established  fa<5t,  that 
salt  proves  antiseptic  only  when 
Hsed  in  a  consida'abie  quantity; 
»n4  that  3  weak  briue  strongly  tends 

to 
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to  hnstcn  the  putrefaAion  of  an!-' 
nial  substances:  hence  the  nc<.^t;s>-. 
sitj^  of  making  a  liberal  use  of  this 
Article.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
common  sea-salt  contains  a  very 
considerable  pioportion  of  mag- 
ffesia,  one  of  the  most  absorbent 
earths  for  promoting  putrefaction,  it 
Is  attended  with  gri;at  inconvenience 
tx)  tliose  wlio  are  obliged  to  make 
u»!e  of  large  quantities  of  such  salt ; 
Jiecausc  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
that  ingTcdiait  from  this  concrete. 
Hence  rock-salt,  though  appa- 
rently more  impure,  is  doubtless 
jnore  advantageous,  and  proper  for 
tlie  curing  of  beef;  because  its 
.cr}'stallization  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Nature,  probably  after 
the  more  earthy  base,  or  mag- 
nesia, had,  in  a  great  measure, 
spontaneously  subsided.  "Wc  ofitr 
lliis  as  a  mere  conjecture;  as  it 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  eco- 
nomist, how  this  combination  of 
salt  and  putrcfaftive  earth  h;is  ori- 
ginally taketi  place,  if  we  can  sag- 
gest  a  method  of  purifying  the 
former,  so  '«s  to  render  it  fxt  for  tiie 
puq)ose  intended:  See  Salt.  At 
present,  however,  we  shall  treat 
first  of  the  manner  which,  bv  ex- 
perience, has  hecn  found  the  most 
ctJecfual  for  salting,  preserving, 
and  imparting  a  fine  flavour  to 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  For  this 
liiscful  information  v/e  are  indebted 
to  M.  ScHKuEL,  who  has  inscrte4 
tlie  following  recipe  in  the  "  Eco- 
Tiomical  Joumal,"  for  September 
1795,  i>rinted  at  Leipzig:  Take 
four  pounds  of  coiumon  salt,  one 
pound  and  a  lialf  of  refined  sugar, 
j^wo  ouucc^s  of  sait-pctre,  and  two 
gallons  of  pure  Bj)riHg  water.  Eoil 
the  w  liole  t)ver  a  gentle  lire,  aiid 
f:arefu]lv  «cnm  off  the  impurities;. 
AAfter  this  brine  has  become  cold, 
pour  it  ever  the  nicatj  so  tliat  evwy 
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part  of  it  may  he  cortijilelely  co- 
vered, fn  tills  preuaratioti,  thfe 
meat  not  only  keeps  for  riaanit 
months,  but  tiie  pickle  also  has 
the  efieft  of  softening  the  hardest 
and  tongh<est  beef,  and  renderintj 
it  as  molhrvv  as  the  Hc:sh  of  chicken. 
But,  in  warm  wt-ather,  it  \\  ill  bfc 
necessary  to  express  the  l)lood  from 
tile  meat,  and  to  rub  it  well  with 
iine  salt,  befoie  it  is  inmiersCil  iti 
the  liquor. -^Young  pork  should 
not  be  left  longer  than  three  or 
four  days  in  this  brine,-  daring 
wliic-h  time  it  will  be  sufficiently 
S(jftencd ;  but  hams  intended  to  be 
dried,  may  lie  in  it  a  fortnight,  be- 
fore they  are  suspended.  At  that 
period,  they  ought  to  be  rubbed 
with  pollard,  and  covered  with 
paper  bags,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  froju  becoming  fly-blowiK- 
It  farther  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that,  Uiough  this  liquor  is  mor* 
expensive  at  first  than  the  common 
brine,  yet  as  it  may  again  be  used 
after  boiling  it,  and  a<lding  niorft 
water  with  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  tlie  other  ingredients,  i\i 
relative  utility  is  ob\ious.  W* 
understand  that  the  late  Empress 
of  llussiA  employed  this  composi^ 
tion  witli  uniform  success,  in  her 
household  economy. 

A  very  curious  experiment  wa$ 
tried,  in  the  )ear  1/30",  before  thft 
commissioners  of  the  ^'iitualling- 
Office,  relative  to  the  salting  of 
beef.  Both  jugular  veins  of  a  bul- 
lock were  opemd,  and  the  animal 
bted  almost  to  dcatli :  the  carcasft 
was  then  cut  open,  the  intestines 
were  taken  out,  and  while  warm, 
a  tube  was  introduced  into  one  of 
the  large  arteries,  \\hich  was  in- 
jetl-ted  witli  a  strong  brine:  this 
circulated  through  all  the  blood 
vessels,  so  that  the  flesh  of  the  bul- 
luck  was  (apparently)  salted  alikfc 
llueugh- 
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tliroiighout  the  whole  body;  for, 
on  catting  a  piece  of  the  leg  and 
Hp,  the  brine  issued  from  those 
parts.  Some  of  this  beef  was  then 
stowed,  and  sent  to  sea,  with  a 
Yiew  to  ascertain  how  long  it 
■Vvould  keep  in  that  state :  but  the 
icsult  of  the  experiment  has  not 
been  published.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  the  event:  as 
the  arteries  were  no  longer  pos- 
sessed of  tlie  power  of  absorption 
inherent  in  the  hving  body,  the 
muscular  fibre,  not  being  saturated 
vith  the  saline  liquid,  would  ne- 
cessarily putrify. 

As  to  the  properties  of  beef,  in 
general,  we  shall  only  say,  that  it 
aitords  a  good,  strong,  and  invigo- 
ratin^r  nutriment,  because  no  ani- 
mal .food  is  equal  to  the  flesh  of 
a  healthy,  middle-aged  bullock, 
plethoric  persons,  however,  as  well 
as  youth,  in  whom  there  is  natu- 
rally a  disposition  to  generate  heat, 
should  eat  beef  in  great  modera- 
tion. Hence,  it  is  most  ser\-ice- 
able  to  the  robust  and  adive  adult, 
employed  in  manual  labour,  who 
digests  both  fat  and  lean  with  equal 
facility.  Yet,  when  sa)ted,  even 
the  most  tender  beef  is  deprived  of 
a  great  portion  of  animal  jelly,  so 
that  Ave  may  without  hesitation 
pronounce,  that  one  pound  of  fresh 
beef  is  equal  to  one  pound  and  a 
half  in  a  salted  or  pickled  state. 

BEEF-TEA,  a  preparation  com- 
monly made  for  persons  whose 
energy  of  tlie  stomach  is  reduced, 
eitlier  after  recovery  from  diseases, 
or  in  consequence  of  complaints 
arising  from  indigestion.  It  has 
been  a  common  praftice,  to  treat 
vziletndinarians,  or  patients,  with 
viper-broths,  instead  of  beef-tea  : 
the  former,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  any  superior  effica- 
cy, though  it  certainly  is  more  naur 
beous  tljan  the  iatteri . 
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■  Beef- tea  is  usually  made,  by  cut- 
ting one  pound  of  the  lean  part  of 
a  buttock  of  beef  into  very  thin 
slices,  or  shreds,  and  boiling  it 
with  nearly  a  quart  of  water :  u  hen 
it  grows  hot,  tlie  rising  scum  must 
be  taken  off,  while  it  continues 
boiling  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
After  it  grows  cold,  this  liquor  is 
strained  and  decanted j  in  which 
state  it  resembles  a  light  infusion  of 
fine  green  tea  :  has  a  very  grateful 
flavour,  and  is  more  stregthening 
than  other  broths.  This  recipe  is 
similar  to  that  given  by  tl]e  late 
Dr.  Barry,  in  his  classical  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  three  dijj'ereiit  D'tgi'stio/is 
and  Discharges  of  the  Huiiiun  Bo- 
di/,"  6:c.  8^•o.  6s.  1759.  But,  on 
considering  the  effc6t  of  heat  on 
tlie  volatile  and  spirituous  parts  of 
tlie  animal  fibre,  when  immersed 
in  a  fluid  medium,  we  venture  tQ 
suggest  a  more  economical  method 
of  preparing  beef-tea.  Instead  of 
boiling  the  meat,  we  would  advise 
to  reduce  it  to  a  pulp  (provided  it 
be  pei-fe6fly  clean  and  fresh)  with 
a  wooden  pesde,  in  an  iron  or 
marble  mortar,  and  then  to  express 
all  its  juice.  After  straining  tlii^ 
liquor,  a  little  spice  may  be  added, 
and  an  equal,  or  larger  proportion 
of  boiling  water.  Thus,  the  whole 
essence  of  the  meat  will  be  pre- 
served, part  of  which  would  be 
volatilized  by  cooking.  Nor  does 
it  admit  of  a  doyibt,  that  such  a 
liquor  possesses  greater  bracing 
powers,  tiian  h'  prepared  after  the 
usual  manner ;  and  that  half  a 
pound  of  beef  in  this  way,  is  nearr 
ly  equal  to  one  pound  used  accord^ 
iug  to  the  former  nit  tliod. 

It  is,  however,  a  common  error, 
that  beef-tea,  or  any  other  broth, 
is  more  easily  digested  than  solid 
food:  on  the  contrarj',  all  hquid 
•nutriment .  of  this  nature,  unless 
mixed  with  bread,  rice,  barley,  or 

other 
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oCier  vegetable  ailment,  requires 
much  strongt-r  eflforts  of  the  slb- 
"mach  to  effeft  digestion.  Hence 
we  are  induced  to  deprecate  the 
custom  of  inundating,  as  it  were, 
patients,  after  their  recoveiy  from 
chronic  diseases,  with  soups,  broths, 
and  spoon-meat  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

BEER  is  a' fermented,  spintuous 
liquor,  prepared  from  any  farinace- 
ous grain,  but  generally  from  bar- 
ley ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  a 
vinous  production,  serving  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wine. 

As  we  propose  to  give  a  short 
analysis  of  the  art  of  Brewing, 
under  that  head,  -".ve  shall  here  only 
observe,  that  all  kinds  of  beer  are 
produced  by  extrafting  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  malt,  whether 
made  of  wheat,  barley  or  oats,  in 
boiling  water  ;  then  suffering  it 
to  remain  at  rest,  in  a  degree  of 
warmth  requisite  to  induce  a  vinous 
fermentation,  and  afterwards  ma- 
naging it  in  the  manner  as  will  be 
described  under  the  article  just 
m/ntioned. — See  also  Fermenta- 
tion, and  Malt. 

Although  'malt  alone  might 
doubtless  produce  a  liquor  pos- 
sessing the  spirituous  properties  of 
beer,  yet  such  a  preparation  wotild 
speedily  turn  sour  and  insipid,  un- 
less impregnated  with  hops,  or  ano- 
ther aromatic  and  bitter  principle, 
derived  from  vegetable  substances, 
which  not  only  render  it  less  liable 
to  undergo  tlie  putrefaAlve  stage 
o(  fermentation,  but  also  impart  to 
It  an  agreeable  bitterness.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  hoj-  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  the  price  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  of  late  years  been  so  ex- 
orbitant, that  speculative  brewers 
have  substituted  a  variety  of  other 
vegetable  ingredients,  and  especial- 
ly  the  wood^  bark,  and  root  of 
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qiiassia  (which  see.)  Independent- 
ly of  the  Inferior  price  of  this  drug, 
when  compared  to  the  Indigenoug 
*hop,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
objCvStion  to  its  use ;  as  it  is  one  of 
the  few  astringent  substances  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  share  of  the 
bitter  principle,  without  partaking 
of  the  narcotic,  heating,  and  in- 
toxicating properties  of  other  plants. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down 
an  accurate  criterion  of  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  beer ;  as  its  rela- 
tive strength  and  Havour,  or  the 
immediate  effect  it  produces  on  tiie 
palate,  are  generally  considered 
die  most  essential  requisites.  But 
a  well-brewed  and  wholesome  beer^ 
\\hether  ale  or  porter,  ought  to  be 
of  a  bright  colour,  and  perfectly 
transparent,  tliat  is,  neither  too 
high  nor  pale ;  it  should  have  a 
pleasant  and  mellow  taste,  sharp 
and  agreeably  bitter,  wid)out  being, 
acrid  or  tart;  it  should  leave  no 
particular  sensation  on  the  tongue; 
and,  if  drunk  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  it  must  neltlier  produce 
speedy  intoxication,  with  its  con- 
comitant etfefts  of  sleep,  nausea, 
vomiting,  head-ach,  languor,  want 
of  appetite,  &:c.  nor  should  it  be 
retained  too  long  in  the  urinary 
passages,  or  be  too  quickly  dis- 
charged. 

Dr.  Ja.mes  Stonfhousk,  of 
Northampton,  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  making  Beer  of 
Treacle,  in  the  Gent!.  Mag.  for 
January,  1758  :  "  To  eight  quails 
of  boiling  water,  put  one  pound  of 
treacle,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  and  two  bay  leaves.  Let 
the  whole  boil  fur  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  cool  and  work  it  with 
yeast,  the  same  as  other  beer:"  or,, 
"  Take  one  bushel  of  mait,  with  a« 
much  water  and  hops  as  if  two 
bushels  of  malt  were  allowed ;  put' 
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sevcH  poun45  of  the  ceAr«c..it  bio\>'U, 
su^ar  into  tlie  wujt,  wliilf  Utjiling. 
TM§  makes  3,  \cry  pleasant  liquor  j 
l^  as  strong,  an4  will  keep  as  lonjr 
witliout  becoiuMig  '*our  or  tlat,  as  it" 
t\yo  bushel  :i  of  nialt  had  been  cm- 
ployed." — Dr.  SxoKEuousK  adds, 
that  the  letter  is  the  prepiu-ation 
used  in  the  Shrewsbury  Intirniary, 
aud  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attest 
its  wholesome  aud  uutritive  pro- 
perties. 

In  the  .^xth  volume  of  the  Mur 
seum  RuMlicutn  et  C>^»>nierduh',  a 
woxk  of  considerable  merit,  we 
meet  with  a  similar  accouut  of 
m^^king  a  kind  of  Tallc  Beery 
which/  from  its  cheapiie.s.9,  and 
;\gvccableness,  is  greatly  preferable 
to  that  obtained  frojn  malt ;  and 
V-'hicU  has  this  farther  advantage, 
that  it  may  be  made  read)'  for 
(irinking  in  three  or  four  days  :-r- 
"  Take  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  aud 
l^oil  one-half  of  it,  or  as  much  ai 
can  conveniently  be  managed  j  put 
the  part  of  the  water  thus  boikd, 
while  it  is  yet  of  its  full  heat,  tq 
tlie  cold  part,  cuntamed  in  a  barrel 
cf  cask ;  and  then  add  oue  galloA 
vf  molasses,  cemm,oiJy  called  trea- 
ele,  stirring  them  \vcll  togetlier  : 
sdd  a  little  yeast,  if  the  vessel  be 
new;  but,  if  it  has  been  vised  fox 
tlie  same  pur])ose,  tlie  yeast  is  un- 
ljeces;jary.  ii,eep  tlie  bwngThole 
open  till  the  fermentation  appear 
to  be  abated,  and  ilien  c\osc,  it  up. 
The  beer  will,  in  a  day  or  two  af- 
terwards, be  tit  to  drink. 

"  It  is  usual  to  put  tops  of  thq 
ipruce  fir  into  the  water  which  i^ 
tjoiled  for  nuiicjiig  this  beer ;  and  it, 
i,S  then  called  sjxrucc  fifcr.  B.ut, 
though  tljis  is  done  qt  ^q-^^  wi^'n 
snch  tops  can  be  obtained,  oy,  at- 
^Qunt  of  tlie  scurvy  i  ygt  it  is  not 
ne<;essai-)',  and  n^ny  very  well  be 
^jiivttesd,  Vfhcx^  tki-y;  3x?  flat  tj  bq 
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easily  procured.  Scur\7-grass,  of 
other  herbs  or  drugs,  used  in  mak- 
ing pnrl,  gill-ale,  or  any  other  fla- 
voured malt  licpior,  may  be  added 
at  discretion.  But  a  little  of  the 
QUter  rind  of  an  orange-peel,  in- 
fused in  tlie  beer  itself,  and  taken 
out  as  soon  as  it  has  imparted  g, 
sufficient  degree  of  bitterness,  will 
both  be  foimd  grateful,  and  assist 
in  keeping  the  beer  from  turning 
sour.  A  very  little  gentian-root, 
boiled  in  tlie  water,  eidicr  with  a 
liitle  orange-peel,  or  without,  gives, 
also  a  very  cheap,  wholesome,  anc^ 
pleasant  bitter  to  this  beer." 

I'he  j)lulanthropic  editor  of  tlie 

Reporls  of  ihe  bocict 
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ing tlie  Comi'Uiov,  unii  imreasiti" 
the  ConiJ'uris  oj' the  Poor,"  T.  Ber- 
nard, Esq.  veiy  justly  observe? 
(in  a  note,  vol.  i,  p.  i()4),  "  that 
it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing, 
tfiat  the  pooJf  sliould  be  able  tor 
suppl}'  themsel\cs  with  beer  of 
their  own  brewing,  "witliout  being 
obliged  ahvays  to  recur  to  the  alcr 
Iionse.  I  am  a«'are  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  brewing  in  small  quan-; 
_tities  ;  but  that  might  be  compen-r 
sated  for  by  great  advantages,  and 
by  the  superior  flavour  of  beev 
lreu:ed  and  drank  <it  homc.-^Thc 
following  recipe  is  aceoi-ding  to  the 
proportions  used  in  the  Hon,se  of 
Industry,  at  3hrewsbmy  :  To  half. 
<\  bushel  of  m^t,  add  four  pounds 
of  treacle,  and  three-quartf  rs  of  4 
pound  of  hops  j  tliis  will  make 
tA\cutY-h.ve  gallon^  qf  beer  ;  the 
cent  ot"  which  (supposing  tlie  vaKtQ 
of  the  grain  to  be  only  equal  to" 
the  exjjeuce  of  ^ucl),  wpyld  be 
two-pence  a  gallon,  where  the  in4- 
teriiils  were  purchased  to  t^ie  .best 
advantage ;  t^nd,  when  bought  at 
the  rLJtail  shop,  about  tliree-pfuco. 
I  Iw  e  tried  tlie  receipt, "  and  found 
|lie  bcpr  very  gopg^:  it  was  iit  foj- 
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use,  hx  a  fortnight  j  but  it  i^  opt 
calculated  for  keeping,  particukvly 
in  varm  \\ eather." 

We  have  been  Induced  to  com- 
municate these  different  mcthodsi 
of  preparing  a  pure  aad  wholesome 
beverage,  in  order  to  contribute 
ovu"  mite,  however  small,  towards 
alle\iating  the  bm"theus  of  doniea-. 
tic  life,  at  the  present  critical  pe- 
riod- And  though  we  should  not 
succeed  in  persuading  many  per-a 
^ons,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, to  adopt  our  suggestiwis,  we 
still  may  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
chcaring  hope,  that  they  will  hu- 
roanely  exert  thtar  influence  oa 
$uch  tanailies  as  may  be  benefited 
by  brewing  their  own  Uquors  at 
liyrae :  instead  of  carrying,  perhaps, 
cue-half  of  their  weekly  earuiiigs 
to  the  next  ale-house,  and  debarr- 
ing tlieir  helpless  children  from 
that  necessiu'y  assistance,  for  want 
of  which,  they  are  often  doomed 
to  become  additional  burthens  oi\ 
tlie  piirish. 

Having  pointed  out  tlie  pecuHar 
'qualities  of  good  beer,  as  well  as 
trie  most  easy  and  advautageousi 
methods  of  using  a  substituie  for 
tnaJt,  we  shall  ni-x.t  consider  tlie 
most  eft'eftual  way  of  ciarifyaig 
this  grateful  beverage  3  and  of  pre- 
venting it  from  turning  sour,  ojr 
restoring  it  to  its  former  brisknesi^, 
when  it  has,  by  mismanagement^ 
acquiied  a  tart  or  insipid  taste. 

Various  schemes  have  been  pro^ 
posedj  and  many  also  adopted  in, 
breweries,  ioxjitdng  or  clarifying 
ijifltirent  beers-  But,  as  the  supe^ 
nor  brilliancy  and  transpareucy  of 
t|iat  hquor,  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sjaxc  on  tlie  quality  of  the  malt  and 
water — which  properly  belongs  to 
tire  article  "  Brewing" — we  shall, 
here  speak  of  that  process  only  so 
far  ai  it  relates  to  tlie  managemtnt 
(^  ]^r,  after  it  is  fernicutcd. 
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In  RritiHn,  malt  JL<iuors  vc  gr^ 
aurally  fiued  with  groiuid-lvy,  the 
Glccoma  !ifdetra{;at  L.  i,  \vhich  pljjnt, 
hp\ve\  cr,  will  not  produce  tlic  dc-. 
sired  eflett,  if  the  beer  has  bi^ei* 
brewed  of  bad  malt,  or  othcruiso 
ruisraanaged  duiiug  the  difltirwit 
processes  of  boiling  und  fermenting 
tlie  wort.  lu  such  cases,  and  espe-. 
cinlly  if  it  lus  been  too  long  boiled, 
the  liquor  may  indeed  become 
clear,  by  throwing  into  it  an  adtU- 
tioual  quantity  of  gro^in,d-i\  y  ;  bu^ 
it  will  retain  au  opAcity,  or  liubid 
appe^urance,  because  thii  useful 
plant,  beuig  at  fljFst  lighter  tliau 
the  liquid,  and  swimming  on  tlie 
top,  graduiilly  becomes  heavier  j 
Sgd  though  it  cotabiues  with  the; 
impurities  of  tlie  liqi^or,  aiui  at 
l^ngtlx  sinks  to  the  bottom  ot"  the 
\vssel,  yet  it  is  uicapable  of  c.or-. 
rectiiig  and  decomposing  those  miv« 
cilaginous  and  empyreunuitic  pai% 
ticlesj  which  pardy  arise  from  in- 
ferior mait,  and  are  partly  extri- 
cated by  tlie  adion  of"  too  great 
and  long-continued  heat.  Heuct; 
we  shall  propose  the  foUovring  siim- 
ple  remedy,  wliich  wai  cominuai-. 
cated  to  us  by  a  continental  friend: 
After  the  beer  is  properly  tei^mentn 
t?d,  and  a  fcw  days  old,  take  o;je 
galJon  out  of  every  barrel,  aiid  a^tj 
two  oimces  of  l^aitshyfn-shaving^ 
(qr  filings,  whii  h  aie  sdll  better)  to 
every  gallon,  flaqe  tjbjc  liquor  oye? 
a  moderate  fire,  till,  it  boils,  and 
rises  to  the  top  ;  let  the  decoction 
ijtand  for  an  hour  or  twoj  aud, 
whea  milk-warm,  pour  tht?  cleajf 
part  of  it  hito  tlie  barrels,  accordh 
ujg  tu  tiie  proportion  before  specie 
fled.  In  this  state,  tlie  casks  must 
be  lelt  undisturbed  for  twenty- fouy 
hours,  aud  dicn  the  beer  should 
either  be- bottled,  or  diawn  ofi'intp 
Qtlier  vessels.  This  ea,sy  and  cheap 
process,  not  only  has  die  effc6t  ot 
completely  claritying  the  beer,  but 
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likewise  preventing  it  from  turn- 
ing sour,  especiall)'  if  it  be  laid  up 
in  bottles  properly  corked,  and  se- 
tured  with  a  cement  consisting  of 
nearly  equal  parts  of  melted  bees'- 
"wax,  resin,  and  turpentine. 

There  is  also  considerable  da- 
mage to  be  apprehended  from  the 
effedls  of  a  thunder-storm,  by  which 
ale  or  beer  is  apt  to  become  turbid 
and  flat,  not  only  at  the  time  when 
tmdei"going  the  critical  process  of 
fermentation  in  the  tub,  but  like- 
•wise  after  it  has  been  barrelled. 

In  the  former  case,  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  a  better  method 
than  that  of  placing  (on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  tempest)  several  ves- 
sels filled  with  lime-watef,  or 
where  tliis  cannot  be  immediately 
procured,  only  simple  water  con- 
tiguous to  the  fermenting  vat;  and. 
If  it  be  convenient,  both  fluids  in 
their  several  vessels  should  be  on  a 
level,  or  the  beer  might  be  some- 
what lower  than  the  water  ;  which 
attrail;ts  and  absorbs  the  then  pre- 
vailing acidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  injimous 
influence  of  thunder  may  be  efl'ec- 
taally  prevented,  by  laying  a  solid 
piece  of  iron  on  each  cask  :  this 
easy  expedient  we  find  recorded  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  Ja- 
nuary 1753  ;  and  the  anonymous 
writer  adds,  that  the  fa6t  is  ac- 
counted for  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  "Athenian  Ornclcs." 

In  summer,  es]x;cial]y  in  what 
is  called  the  bean-season,  when  all 
inalt  liquors  are  liable  to  become 
flat,  the  following  remedy  is  often 
successfully  employed  as  a  preven- 
tive :  Take  a  new  laid  egg,  perfo- 
rate it  witli  small  holes,  put  it  in  a 
clean  linen  bag;,  twether  with  some 
-laurel-berries,  and  a  little  barley; 
then  suspend  it  in  the  vessel  con- 
taininjr  tlie  beer : — ^instead  of  the 
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berries  and  barley,  a  few  leaves  of 
the  walnut-tree  may  be  substituted . 
Others  put  salt  made  of  the  ashe;^ 
of  barley-straw,  into  the  vessel,  and 
stir  it  till  it  be  incorporated ;  or,  if 
the  beer  is  not  very  sour,  a  sma'I 
quantity  of  such  ashes,  or  calcined 
chalk,  o)fster-shells, egg-shells,  &:c. 
may  be  suspended  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, in  order  to  absorb  the  acidity 
of  the  liquor,  and  reccfver  jts  for- 
mer sweetness. 

Sour  Beer,  however,  cannot  be? 
easily  restored  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  without  undergoing  a  new 
process  of  fermentation,  or  impreg- 
nating it,  for  that  purpose,  with 
fixed  air.  But  as  the  latter  is  an 
expensive  and  troublesome  method, 
we  shall  communicate  another  of 
more  easy  application.  Glauber 
recommended  his  sal  mirahile 
(common  Glauber's  salt),  and  salt- 
petre, to  be  put  into  a  linen  bag, 
and  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
cask,  so  as  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  liquor  :  thus  the  beer  will  not 
only  be  preserved  and  strengthened^ 
but  it  may  also,  when  flat,  or  sour> 
be  restored  to  its  former  briskness. 
The  experiment  may  be  easily 
made;  but  we  cannot  vouch  for 
its  result. 

Another,  and  a  better  remedy, 
for  recovering  tart,  or  insipid  beer, 
is  the  following  :  add  to  every  pint 
of  such  beer,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  what  is  commonly  calk(? 
oil  of  tartar  (salt  of  tartar,  or  pure 
pot-ash,  reduced  to  a  liquid  state'y 
by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  air  in  a  cellar,  en-  other  d;unp 
situation) ;  then  mix  it  in  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  acidity  will  be  quicMy 
neutralized. — ^I'hose  who  live  at  z 
distance  from  apothecaries'  shops, 
or  wish  to  prepare  tliis  liquid  tar- 
tar, for  occasional  use  on  journeys, 
especially  in  summer,  may  easily 
■    make-' 
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make  it,  by  dissolving  two  ounces 
of  line  pearl-ashes  in  eight  ounces, 
or  halt  a  pint,  of  pure  water,  fre-. 
quently  shaking  tbe  botlle,  then 
tiutiering  it  to  stand  for  twentv- 
four  hours,  and  afterwards  riltering 
the  solution  through  a  fine  cloth. 
In  tliis  state  it  may  be  preserved 
for  one  yearj  but  beer  tJius  re- 
stored ought  to  be  drunk  soon  after 
it  has  recovered  its  briskness,  or  at 
least  on  the  same  day :  and  this 
small  addition  of  vegetable  alkali 
is,  in  warm  seasons,  rather  con- 
ducive, than  detrimental  to  health. 

When  beer  has  acquired  a  pecu- 
liar taste  of  the  cask,  either  txom 
iui  unclean  state  of  the  vessel,  or, 
by  long  keeping,  from  the  astrin- 
gency  of  the  oak,  it  is  advisable  to 
fcuspend  in  it  a  handful  of  wheat 
t'u'A  up  in  a  bag  ;  which  generally 
removes  the  disagreeable  taste. 

With  respeft  to  the  physical  pro- 
peities  of  malt-hquors,  we  shall 
observe,  that  they  are  possessed  of 
various  degrees  of  salubrity,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  and  na- 
ture of  their  ingredients,  namely, 
water,  malt,  and  hops,  of  which 
they  are  composed  J  and  likewise, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  ha\e  been  bre\\ed.  If,  for 
instance,  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter has  been  used,  tlie  beer  will  be 
more  proper  for  quenching  tliirst, 
than  if  it  were  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  mealy  and  spiritu- 
ous particles  of  tlie  malt.  Hence, 
strong  and  sweet  beer  is  tlie  most 
nourishing  and  beneticial  to  thin 
and  emaciated  persons ;  stale  and 
bitter  ale,  the  most  intoxicating ; 
and  weak,  half  fermented  porter, 
llie  most  flatulent,  and  least  ser- 
viceable to  nervous,  debilitated, 
hysteric,  or  asdimatic  constitutions. 
.But,  as  djere  is  no  peculiar  test, 
by  which  we  can  ascertain  widi 
l:   no.  XX. — vox..  I, 
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critical  accuracy,  when  the  vinous 
fermentation  is  cojnpkted,  and  tho 
acetous  has  cummeji^ed,  ever)'  kind 
of  beer  must  be  barrelled,  or  botf 
lied,  before  it  is  perfectly  fer- 
mented, so  tliat  tlie  completion  of 
this  natural  process  is  effefted  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Strange 
as  tliis  proposition  may  appear  to 
some  persons,  it  is  so  true,  that 
the  infinite  diviersity  of  flavour  and 
briskness  obtained  from  the  sam4 
mixture,  when  drawn  off"  into  difr 
ferent  vessels,  or  bottles,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial 
observer. 

Beer  always  contains  a  portion 
of  fixed  air,  wliich  being  disen* 
gaged  within  die  hvuTian  body,  is 
apt  to  occasion  flatulency  and 
looseness,  lb  the  mariner,  how- 
ever, and  those  who  are  subje6l 
to  scorbutic  complaints,  it  is,  in 
general,  a  wholesome  beverage, 
though  we  cannot  refrain  from  ani- 
madverting upon  the  prevaiUng, 
erroneous  notion,  that  ale  or  por- 
ter promote  digestion  :  this  is  re- 
futed by  the  tiniform  e\adence  of 
experience,  whence  it  clearly  ap- 
pears tliat,  of  all  liquids  whatever, 
pure  water  is  the  most  beneficial 
solvent  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Such  individuals,  tliere- 
fore,  as  make  use  of  nourisiiing, 
and  principally  animal  food,  re- 
quire 710  beer  for  its  digestion  j  as 
tlie  hal)itual  drinking  of  malt  li- 
quors will  expose  them  to  all  the 
incoiiveniencies  of  plethora,  or  a 
full  and  gross  habit.  Others,  how- 
ever, who  five  chiefly  on  vegeta- 
ble diet,  and  whose  stomach  i.'i 
weak  or  impaired,  may  be  greatly 
invigorated  by  a  vioderalc  use  of 
strong  and  litter  malt-liquors — a 
purpose  which  the  common  table 
beer  cannot  answer.  Persons  of 
dry  and  rigid  fibrcSj,  and  whose 
'il  bile 
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bile  is  duly  secreted,  ought  to 
drink  such  beer  as  is  sufficiently 
stronjj  and  nourishing,  "without  be- 
ing of  an  intoxicating  nature  :  for 
this  purpose,  we  would  give  the 
preference  to  BelPs  Beer,  over 
Burton,  and  other  ales. — A  thin, 
weak,  and  well-fermented  beer, 
is  diluent  and  wholesome ;  whence 
it  agrees  well  with  the  plethoric, 
and  persons  disposed  to  corpulency. 
On  tlie  contrary,  thick  and  nou- 
rishing jnalt-liquors  are  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  debilitated,  and 
especially  to  wet-nurses ;  conse- 
quently sweet  beers  are  chiefly  nu-* 
tritive,  and  more  proper  for  daily 
»ise,  on  account  of  their  being 
least  exposed  to  dangerous  adulte- 
rations ;  while  the  litte?-  kinds 
possess  medicinal  properties,  and 
should  be  drunk  in  a  weak  state  of 
digestion,  by  indinduals  subjeft  to 
acidity  in  the  stomach. 

Lastly,  every  kind  of  beer  is 
improper  for  the  hysteric,  tjie  hy- 
pochondriac, and  all  those  who  are 
already  of  a  full  habit,  or  manifest 
a  tliick,  atra-bilious  blood ;  but  it 
is  of  peculiar  senice  to  tlie  labo^ 
xious,.  the  lean,  emaciated,  and  all 
such  constitutions  as  are  not  liable 
to  flatulency,  or  any  organic  dis- 
eases of  tiie  breast. 
.  BEESTINGS,  or  Breastings,  in 
domestic,  economy,  a  term  used 
for  the  first  milk  drawn  from  a 
cow  after  calving. 

This  liquor  is  of  a  thick  consist- 
ence, and  yellowish  colour,-  whence 
some  persons  have  imagined,  that 
it  is  impregnated  witli  sulphur.  As 
Nature  has  peculiarly  designed  the 
beestings  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing the  young  animal  fiom  those 
-vibcid  impurities  which,  in  the  hu- 
-inan  subjeft,  are  denominated  the 
fnecQuiuvi ;  it  appears  rational,  that 
the  calf  should  partike.of  tills  bo- 
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nefit.  Kor  is  this  strong  and  viscid 
liquor  calculated  to  aftbrd  a  whole- 
some food;  though  farmers,  in  ge- 
neral, give  it  to  the  indigent  cot- 
tager. And,  as  it  is  frequently 
eaten  by  children,  who  .ire  scarcely 
able  to  digest  it,  wc  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  might  be  better  cm- 
ployed  in  feeding  young  calves,  or 
by  converting  it  into  cheese. 

BEET,  or  Beta,  L.  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  four  species,  viz. 

1.  The  maritima,  or  sea-beet, 
which  grows  spontaneously  by  the 
sea  side;  and  in  salt  marshes  in 
many  parts  of  England. 

2.  The  hortensis,  or  common 
white  beet,  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  leaves,  which  are  frequently 
used  in  soups.  The  root  of  this 
species  seldom  attains  a  greater  size 
than  that  of  a  man's  thumb ;  the 
varieties  are  the  white  beet,  the 
green  beet,  and  the  Swiss,  or  chard 
beet:  these  vary  from  one  to  tlie 
other,  but  have  never  been  knowa 
to  change  to  the  iirst  or  third  sort. 

3.  The  z^u/o'am,  or  red  beet,  the 
roots  of  which  are  large,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  larger  these  roots 
grow,  they  are  more  tender ; 
and  the  deeper  their  colour,  the 
more  they  are  esteemed.  The  va- 
rieties of  tills  species  are  the  com- 
mon red  beet,  the  turnip- rooted 
beet,  and  the  green-leaved  red  beet. 

4.  The  cicla,  which  grows  wild 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tagus,  in  Por- 
tugal ;  it  is  originally  a  small,  white 
root,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  it, 
called  by  the  Germans  Rimkelriilic, 
or  the  Beta  alLissima  of  Botanists, 
the  culture  of  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  The  stalk 
of  the  lattei"  grows  to  tlie  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet ;  and  the  root 
weighs  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds. 
Tliis  variety  of  tlie  root  of  scarcity 
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!s  tlie  tme  Mangel-7vur%el,  Avhich 
some  years  since  excited  much  at- 
tention in  Britain  ;  though  there  is 
ifeason  to  suppose  that  otlier  species 
of  tlie  beet  have  been  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  Beta  albissima ; 
the.  root  of  which  is  white,  juicy, 
and  streaked  witli  red  tibres  :  it  is 
sown  like  cabbage,  and  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  fibres  of  the  root,  the 
young  plants  must  not  be  pulled,  but 
du'X  up  widi  a  spade:   they  should 
then  be  transplanted  on  the  same 
day  (cither  in  rainy  weadieror  after 
«un-set),  on   a   rich   well-plough- 
ed and  manured  soil,  in  rows,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  asunder. 
The  roots,  however,  will  not  arrive 
at  perfection,  unless  tlie  plants  be 
twice  hoed,  at  least,  and  stripped 
of  the  superfluous  leaves  every  fort- 
niglit,  or  three  weeks. 

From  tlie  first  and  third  species 
before-mentioned,  some  German 
chemists  have  extrafted  sugar ;  but 
tlie  difficulty  and  expence  attending 
tlje  process  are  so  considerable,  that 
this  vegetable  will  never  be  worthy 
of  the  particular  attention  of  die 
gardener  for  tliis  purpose  j  though 
it  will  alwavs  deserve  to  be  culti- 
vated as  food  for  man  and  cattle. 

The  common  wliitc,  as  well  as 
tlie  red  beet,  should  be  sown  sepa- 
rately in  die  beginning  of  March, 
lipon  an  open  spot  of  ground.  It 
requires  a  rich  soil  (such  as  is  fit  for 
wheat),  and  a  low  situation,  which 
may  be  watered  occasionally.  The 
ground  should  be  tliorouglly  clear- 
ed of  weeds,  and  mai:ured  at  least 
a  year  before  it  is  sown.  As  the 
manuring  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
jiortaiice,  it  should  be  repeated  be-  "^ 
fore  the  soil  is  ploughed,  wliich 
ought  to  be  performed  thiee  times. 
Immediately  after  the  third  plough- 
ing, t';e  ground  should  be  carefully 
harrowed.      A  rake,    with.  tceiK 
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from  nine  to  twdve  inches  distant, 
should  be  drawn  across  it,  so  as  to 
mark  lines,  which  must  be  crossed 
by  otliers  transversely.   If  die  seed 
be  fresh  andsbund,  one  is  sufficient, 
but  if  doubtful,  two  may  be  dibbled 
about  the  depth  of  an  inch,  at  each 
of  the  points  where  these  lines  cross. 
When  the  plants  have  acquired 
six  or  eight  leaves  each,  the  ground 
should  be  thorou.gidy  weeded  j  care 
being  taken  not  to  deprive  them  of 
the  surrounding  soil.   If  more  than 
one  plant  appear  on  die  same  spot, 
the  superliuous  ones  must  be  re- 
moved ;  and  wherever  a  seed  has 
been  unproductive,  anotlier  should 
be  sown.     When  the  ground  is 
quite   cleared    from  >  weeds,     the* 
plants  grow  rapidly,  and  all  fai'ther 
care  is  unnecessary. 

Thehanxst  generally  commences 
about  the  etid  of  September.  The 
root  should  be  dug  up  with  great 
care,  and  the  lea^■e3  and  stalks  cut 
ofi^  to  prevent  it  from  growing; 
but,  in  performing  tliis  operation, 
tliough  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them 
close,  great  care  must  be  taken 
tliat  the  root  itself  be  not  injured. 

In  the  year  1/55,  M.  Luliv 
DE  Ch.\te.\uvieux,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  a  great  part-  of  tlie  ex- 
pence  of  dung  and  labour  might  be 
saved,  if  poi-kerls  could  be  culti- 
vated in  die  same  manner  as  wheat 
according  to  the  new  husbandry  ; 
he  sov,ed  a  bed  forty  feet  long  and' 
six  wide,  witii  beet,  and  two 
others  with  carrots.  Where  the 
plants  grew  too  diick,  they  were 
diinned,  so  as  to  leave  a  distance 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inciies  be- 
tv>-een  the  beets,  and  seven  or  eight 
between  tlie  carrots :  neither  of 
tliemwere  watered.  On  digging 
up  the  beet-roots,  iv  October,  they 
were  all  nearly  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter.  He  ascribes  their. 
H  2  iuxwuiaut 
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luxuriant  grcrveth  to  the  method  of 
cilltnrc  without  manure. 

According  to  Mr.  RocauE,  the 
ivhite  hect  is  a  most  excellent  fod- 
der for  cows :  the  best  way  of 
feeding  them,  is  to  mow  the  plant, 
and  give  it  to  them  fresh  during 
the  summer. 

The  red  leet  is  possessed  of  mild 
aperient  qualities,  and  aft'ords  but 
d  weak  nutriment  to  the  human 
body.  Hence  it  should  be  eaten 
for  supper,  by  persons  of  a  costive 
habit :  but,  tliough  it  be  easily  di- 
gested, its  use  is  sometimes  attend- 
ed with  flatulency ;  for  which  rea- 
son, it  would  be  more  wholesome 
and  nourishing,  to  eat  the  beet 
with  other  more  mealy  roots,  sucli 
as  potatoes ;  or  with  those  of  an 
aromatic  nature,  for  instance, 
parsle}',  celery,  &c. 

BEETLE,  or  Scaralecus,  L.  a 
well-known  inseft,  of  which  there 
are  eighty-seven  species,  of  one 
common  formation,  having  cases 
to  their  wings,  which  are  the  more 
necessary,  as  they  mostly  live  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  cai'th. 
Besides  their  diversity  of  shape  and 
colour,  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  various  species  is  also  consider- 
able, some  not  being  larger  tlian 
the  head  of  a  pin,  while  others,  as 
the  elephant  beetle,  are  as  big  as  a 
closed  hand. 

The  May-bug,  or  cock-chaffer, 
is  the  species  most  deserving  of  our 
notice,  on  account  of  tlie  formida- 
bly ravages  it  commits  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  husbandman.  In  some 
seasons,  it  has  been  found  to  sa\  arm 
in  such  numbers,  as  to  devour  every 
vegetable  produ^lion ;  our  principal 
objeft,  therefore,  will  be  to  point 
cntt  tlie  best  means  for  its  de>tnic- 
tion.  It  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  insc6t  is  first  gCifcrated  in 
the  cart]),  fjrom  the  eggs  deposited 
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by  the  fly,  in  its  perfed  state. 
About  three  months  afiervi'ards, 
the  inse6ls  contained  in  those  eggs 
break  tlie  shell,  and  crawl  forth  in 
the  form  a  small  grub  or  maggot, 
w  hich  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  continues  in  this 
concealed  and  destruftive  state  for 
more  than  three  years,  gradually 
growing  to  the  size  of  a  wahmt. 
Jt  is  the  thick  white  maggot  with 
a  red  head,  so  frequently  found  on 
turning  up  the  earth.  At  tlie  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  these  extraor- 
dinary insefts  emerge  from  tlieir 
subterraneous  abode  ;  when,  in  the 
mild  evenings  of  May,  an  attentive 
observer  may  perceive  them  rising 
from  the  cartli  in  numbers  before 
him. 

The  wIUow  seems  to  be  tJieir 
favourite  food;  on  this  tree  tliey 
hang  in  clusters,  and  seldom  quit 
it  till  they  have  completely  de- 
voured its  foliage.  Rooks  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  them,  when  in 
their  state  of  grubs  ;  and  hence  the 
prejudice  of  farmers  against  tliesc 
birds  is  ill-founded.  In  Ireland,  the 
damage  done  by  the  beetle  was  at 
one  tnue  so  great,  m  a  particular 
distriiSt,  that  the  inhabitants  came 
to  the  resolution  of  setting  lire  to  a 
v,-ood  of  some  extent,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  propagation. 

As  these  inserts  cannot  support 
the  heat  of  the  raid-day  sun,  and 
therefore  conceal  themselves  till 
evening  under  the  leaves  of  trees, 
the  most  eftettual  way  of  -destroy- 
ing them  is  to  beat  them  off  with 
long  poles,  and  then  to  collet  and 
burn  tliem  :  or,  according  to  Dr. 
T.  MoLYNKUX,  they  are  very  bene- 
ticial  for  fattening  poultry.  Smoke 
is  extremely  olfensive  to  them, 
consequently,  the  burning  of  heatli, 
fern,  or  otlier  weeds,  will  prevent 
tlK-ir  incursions  in  gaideus,  or  ex- 
pel 
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pel  ihem  if  they  have  entered.  The 
leaves  of  the  young  turnip  are  sup-r 
posed  to  be  devoured  by  this  tiy, 
M'hich  Dr.  Darwin  conceives  may 
be  destroyed  by  rolling. 

That  very  troublesome  insert, 
the  common  black  beetle,  ma}'  be 
extirpated  by  placing  a  hedge-hog 
in  the  kitchen,  during  die  summer 
nights. 

A  German  writer  recommends 
to  place  a  bundle  of  pea-straw 
near  tlieir  holes,  as  they  are  fond 
of  creeping  into  it,  and  after  a  short 
time,  it  should  be  suddenly  taken 
away,  and  burnt. 

Another  simple  method,  which 
IS  so  well  known,  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  is,  to 
place  a  vessel  with  any  liquid, 
witli  pieces  of  board  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  to  facilitate  their 
ascent  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel, 
over  which  they  ^\  ill  fall  into  the 
liquid. 

BEGGARS  require  no  definition. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held, 
Concerning  the  good  or  tx^d  con- 
sequences which  rcsidt  from  tlie 
prailice  of  relieving  common  beg- 
gars, in  the  public  streets.  Dr. 
"BuRX  observes,  "  that  this  kind 
of  charity,  is  setting  up  private 
judgment  against  public  law.  U'he 
legislature  has  provided  for  the 
poor  in  one  way,  but  we  think  that 
is  not  so  good,  and  therefore  will 
liavc  a  way  of  our  own — tlie  worst 
ahd  most  abandoned  of  the  people 
are  sustained  by  the  etlbrts  of  well- 
meant,  but  very  ill-jydged  charity) 
there  is  one  way,"  he  says,  "  to 
put  an  end  to  begging,  and  the 
f:asiest  m  the  world — to  £it'c  them 
voth'wg.  if  none  were  to  give, 
none  would  Ix'g;  and  the  whole 
mystery  and  craft  ^^■ould  be  at  an 
end  in  a  fortnight." — SceCHARJiY. 

^\'e  CiiiuK>t  imoljcidy  agree  with 
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tiie  rigorous  measures  of  Dr. 
Burn  J  for,  though  the  legislature 
have  provided  for  the  poor,  in 
many  instances  this  provision  is 
inetfcdual ;  and  it  may  often  hap- 
pen to  l)e  dispensed  at  too  late  a 
period,  for  tlie  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed obje(St. 

Tile  generality  of  the  poor  in 
the  metropolis,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  first,  those  who 
are  incapable  of  working;  and,  sc" 
condly,  such  as  are  able,  but  un- 
M'illing.  The  former  may  be  con- 
•sidered  as  real  objects  of  charity  j 
but  diey  ouglit  not  to  be  suffered 
to  infest  the  streets,  and  expose 
their  distorted  limbs,  or  disgusting 
sores,  llui  latter  class,  however, 
is  most  numerous  3  as  it  comprcr 
hends  the  most  abandoned  find  pro- 
fligate outcasts  of  society.  What- 
ever is  given  to  these  miscreants, 
may  be  considered  as  applied  to 
the  rising  fund  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality.— .On  the  other  hand,  a  due 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween those  who  have  by  misfor- 
tune been  reduced  to  a  state  of  hi- 
digence,  and  others,  who  are  va- 
grants by  profession.  Bousskau 
jusdy  remarks,  diat  a  great  num- 
ber of  beggars  may  become  bur- 
diensome  to  a  state ;  that  it  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  a  wise  admi- 
nistradon,  to  make  such  regula- 
.tions  as  will  prevent  beggars  from 
annoying  the  industrious  :  yet  wa 
would  reply  to  this  benevolent 
philosopher,  that  die  execudon  of 
such  a  plan  has  often  been  at- 
tempted, but  has  succeeded  only 
in  countries  (X  cides  comparatively- 
small ;  for  in^stance,  in  Geneva, 
Munich,  Hambiurgh,  &c.  and  if 
credit  be  due  to  public  report,  in 
ti.e  Im^jerial  city  of  Germany, 
which,  in  this  resped,  forms  a  re- 
piarkablc  escepdon. 

\\  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Bi.EAMiRE,  in  his  '*  ^^- 
marh  on  the  Poor  Laws"  just 
pvxblished,  pointedly  observes,  that 
*'  {persons  utterly  iinable  to  support 
themselves,  were  always  proper 
obje6ts  for  parochial  relict}  but  the 
idle,  lazy,  and  abandoned,  who 
now,  to  the  shame  of  our  modern 
governors  of  parishes,  crowd  every 
poor-house,  were,  and  still  ought 
to  be,  objcfts  of  punishment.  If 
those  (he  adds),  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  care  and  management  of 
tlie  poor,  would  exercise  an  im- 
partial and  honest  discrimination 
among  the  persons  who  apply  to 
them  for  relief,  poor-houses  would 
be  less  frequented ;  the  poor-rates 
considerably  reduced ;  and,  by 
turning  those  receptacles  into 
work-bnuses,  vicious  idleness  be 
checked,  and  virtuous  industry 
greatly  promoted." 

It  does  not  behove  us  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  beggars  j  but, 
reiiefling  on  the  contagious  ten- 
dency of  street-legging,  as  an  al- 
lurement to  those  whose  moral 
principles  are  weak,  or  corru])tcd, 
we  shall  conclude  in  tlie  words  of 
a  learned  magistrate,  who  empha- 
tically says,  in  one  the  larest  critical 
journals,  "  tliat  the  enormous  sums 
M'hich  have  of  late  years  been  rais- 
ed for  the  support  of  tlie  Poor,  are 
not  only  a  national  grievance,  but 
a  national  disgrace  /"-—See  farther, 
PooR-nousES. 

Belladonna.  See  Deadly  Night- 
shade. 

BELLES  LETTRES,  or  polite 
•  literature,  a  very  comprehensive 
expression,  tliough  not  easily  de- 
fined. Our  industrious  predecessors, 
the  editors  of  the  "  Encydopcedia 
■  Uritannica,"  justly  complain  that 
they  cannot  find  either  a  clear  de- 
finition, or  a  succiniit  explanation, 
cf  the  word*  RelksLettres,  nor  an^ 
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summary  of  those  sciences  wliich 
arc  comprehended  under  this  ge- 
neral and  col]e£tive  denomination. 
With  difiidence  we  venture  to  as- 
sert, that,  to  us,  it  does  not  ajjpeiir 
a  vague  term  ;  and  thougii  neither 
the  voluminous  French  nor  English 
Di6tionaries  contain  an  analysis  of 
this  expression,  our  ditficulties,  in- 
this  re->pe(5t,  are  by  no  means  in- 
sunnoun  table. 

When  M'e  consider  tlie  influence 
or  effect  of  polite  literature  on  the 
moral  and  inleilettual  charafter  of 
man,  jt  may  be  defined  to  be  that 
extensive  ramification  of  the  suh' 
jefiive  sciences,  which  are  peculi- 
arly calculated  to  improve  the 
heart,  and  enlarge  the  mind,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  ohjeSiivc, 
or  physical  sciences,  which  princi- 
pally tend  to  increase  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  senses,  wliile  tliey  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  are  therefore  denomi- 
nated Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy ,'mc\\\A'mg  Natural  His- 
iovy  in  ail  its  branches.  Of  the 
latter,  we  shall  treat  in  their  proper 
places  J  and  confine  our  analysis, 
at  present,  to  the  Belles  Ltttres, 
These  useful  and  elegant  acquirc- 
inents  distinguish  the  accomplished 
scholar  from  tht  illiterate  mechanic, 
who  studies  and  aj^plies  the  efieCts 
of  motion,  form,  variety,  andatlion, 
while  the  former  endeavours  to  ac- 
connt  for  their  causes.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  witli  our  plan,  to 
accompany  every  department  of 
polite  literature  with  a  separate  de- 
finition 3  M  hich  would  extend  this 
article  beyond  its  proper  hmits. 
Hence  we  shall  content  ourselves^ 
with  exhibiting  merely  an  outline 
of  tlie  branches  of  this  txtensivc 
;.ree  of  learning. 

J .  1  he  Arts  of  Speech,  compre- 
hending Oratory  a»4  Poetryi  ^yhic^ 
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last  is  again  divided  into  epic,  dra- 
matic, l)'ric,  &c. 

2.  Ornamental  Gardening. 

3.  Elegant  Archite6tnre, 

4.  Music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. 

5.  The  Gymnastic  Arts,  sucli  as 
Dancing,  Fencing,  Riding,  &c, 

6.  The  Art  of  Drawing,  which 
Includes  Painting,  Engraving, 
Car^'ing  on  Wood,  Basso  Relievo, 
and  Mosaic  Work. 

7-  The  Art  of  Printing,  the  most 
simple,  but  the  most  extensively 
usefiil. 

We  cannot,  on  this  occasion, 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  Mondily 
Reviewer,  who,  in  the  79th  volume 
of  diat  work,  when  analyzing  the 
Transactions  ot  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  makes  the  following 
judicious  remarks :  The  French, 
beside  many  other  similar  institu- 
tions, have  long  liad  their  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  also  that  of  Bel/ es 
LettiL-s.  The  gendemen  addicted 
to  philosophical  inquiries,  knew  the 
value  of  the  former,  and  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tiojis  and  Belles  Lettres  form  a 
body  of  criticism  and  curious  in- 
vestigation, not  equalled  by  any 
other  polite  nation  in  Europe.  We 
have,  indeed,  in  this  country,  tlie 
Royal  Society,  and  the  history  of 
their  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Why  polite  literature  has  not  been 
tliought  worthy  of  some  pubhc  in- 
stitution, no  good  reason  can  be 
assigned.  The  true  cause,  per- 
haps, is,  that  political  ferments, 
party  disputes,  the  violence  of  fac- 
tion, and  the  interesting  objefts  of 
trade,  M'hich  naturally  engross  tlie 
thoughts  of  a  great  commercial 
country,  may  have  contributed  to 
make  the  poets,  the  historians, 
2iX\A  the  orators  of  antiquity,  appear 
\oo  tVivolous,  aiui  unNvorthy  ot  at* 
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tention.  Letters,  it  is  true,  have 
been  cultivated  in  England,  not- 
withstanding all  discouragements  j 
but  it  must  be  allowed,  that  they 
would  have  been  cultivated  to 
more  advantage  by  a  body  of  men 
assembled  under  the  royal  patro- 
nage. The  want  of  such  an  in- 
stitution has  been  always  considered 
as  a  reproach  to  this  country.  Even 
in  tlie  present  age,  which,  to  its 
honour,  has  gi\en  encouragement 
1o  the  Arts,  and,  indeed,  has  raised 
them  to  a  degree  of  unrivalled  per- 
feftion,  the  idea  of  such  an  academy 
has  never  been  started,  or,  at  least, 
never  pursued  with  effe(i:t.  It  is  re- 
seu'ed,  it  seems,  for  our  fellow- 
subjetSts  of  the  nordi,  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  important  business. 

EELL- FLOWER,  or  Campa- 
nula, L.  a  genus  of  plants  compre- 
hending eighty  species  :  of  which» 
however,  only  nine  are  indigenous. 
The  following  are  the  principal : 

1 .  The  roiundifoliu,  or  Round- 
leaved  Bell-flower,  wliich  grows  on 
heaths,  and  die  borders  of  fields  j 
^\  ith  long  narrow  lanceolated  leaves 
on  the  stem,  but  heart  or  kidncy- 
shapcd,  and  sometimes  oval  leaves 
close  to  the  ground  ]  it  produces 
blue  or  white  flowers,  in  August 
and  September.  See  Withering, 
241  ;  and  Curtis,  Lond.J'asc,  4, 
t.  21. — Cattle  and  Sheep  browse 
upon  diese  flowers  with  avidity  j 
and  they  are  likewise  useful  in  dye- 
ing. The  milky  juice  of  die  white 
flowers  is  said  to  impart  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  by  the  addiuou  of 
alum.  The  juice  of  die  blue  flowers 
alone  has  been  used  for  painting  and 
writing 5  and  Daj^pournev  as- 
serts, that  ^\^th  tliese  flowers  lii? 
dyed  wool  and  cloth  of  a  fine  vi* 
gogne  colour,  having  previously  im- 
mersed them  in  a  properly  diluted 
solution  of  bisjputh. 

B  4  2.  Tlie 
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2.  The  rapnncuim,  or  Riunpion 
Bell-flower,  -with  straight  stalks 
two  feet  high,  undulated  leaves, 
those  next  the  root  short,  lancc- 
yhaped,  and  nearly  oval :  its  small 
blue  or  white  flowers,  "which  ap- 
pear on  the  upper  part  of  tlie  stem, 
blow  in  July  and  August.  See 
Withering,  242;  and  Ev^l.  Bot. 
t.  283. — Formerly  the  rampion  was 
cultivated  in  gardens,  for  its  roots, 
•which  \v\iTQ.  used  in  salads  ;  and 
tliough  much  neglefted,  it  is  often 
met  with  in  a  wild  state,  on  fal- 
Ibws,  and  beside  causeways  ;  espe- 
cially neai-  Croydoh  and  Eslicr,  in 
Surrey. 

•  3.  The  latifoRa,  or  Giant  Bell- 
flower,  with  ov^l  lance-sliaped 
leaves,  a  ver^'-  simple  cylindrical 
stem,  solitary  flowers  (in  August), 
and  pendent  seed  :  it  grows  in 
thickets  and  under  hedges.  See 
With.  243,  and  Engl.  Bot.  t.  302. 
The  roots  of  this  species  are  like- 
wise an  useful  addition  to  salads. 

4.  The  rapnnculoides,  or  Creep- 
ing Bell-flower,  with  heart  and 
fence-shaped  leaves,  a  branchy 
stalk,  pendent  flowers,  and  re- 
flf6ted  flower-cups.  It  grows  in 
thickets,  blows  in  August,  but  is 
extremely  scarce,  though  it  has  for- 
merly been  found  in  some  \\oods 
among  yew-trees,  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
and  recently  at  Blair,  in  Scotland. 
The  roots  of  tliis  species  are  like- 
wis6  esculent,  and  cattle  are  fond 
cf  its  leaves. 

6 .  I'he  glomerata,  or  Clustered- 
Bell-flower,  with  angular  stems, 
and  sessile  flowers  terminating  in  a 
head.  It  grows  on  high  calcareous 
fends,  and  blossoms  in  July  and 
August,  See  With.  244,  and 
Engl.  Bol.  t.  ckli.  Although  bees 
eagerly  frequent  the  floWefs  of  this 
species,  yet  it  should  be  carefully 
extirpated     from    hieadows    and 
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fields,   as  being  a  pernicious  food 
for  cattle, 

Bcltis.     See  Daisy, 

BELLOWS,  an  apparatus  so 
contrived,  as  alternately  to  inspire 
aud  exj)el  the  air.  This  machine  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a  parti- 
cular description.  It  is  used  hi 
chambers,  kitchens,  forges,  and 
founderies,  as  hkewise  for  organs, 
and  other  pneumatic  instmments, 
to  introduce  into  them  a  proper  vo» 
lume  of  air, 

Anacharsis,  the  Sc}'thian,  is 
recorded  as  the  inventor  of  bellows. 
Their  attion  bears  an  afl!inity  to  that 
of  the  lungs  J  for  what  is  called 
blowing  in  the  former,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  respiring  in  the  latter. 
Animal  life  may,  on  some  occasions, 
be  supported  by  blowing  into  the 
lungs  with  a  pair  of  bellows ;  espe- 
cially in  accidents  of  drowning  or 
sufitication. 

Hessian  Belloirs,  a  contrivance 
for  supplying  a  mine  with  fresh  air, 
for  the  respiration  of  the  minera. 
This  machine  has  been  improved 
by  M.  Papin,  who  has  changed  its 
cylindrical  into  a  spiral  form. 
'  BELLY- ACH,  or  Colic,  is  a  dis- 
ease which  may  arise  from  various 
causes,  and  is  generally  accompa- 
nied with  costiveness,  though  some- 
times also  witli  diarrhoea,  especially 
in  children.  Adults  frequently  be- 
come liable  to  attacks  of  this  ma- 
lady, in  consequence  of  excess  in 
eating,  or  after  partaking  of  incon- 
gruous mixtures,  or  dishes,  which 
may  occasion  a  distension  of"  tlic 
bowels. 

The  sjTDptoms  of  this  complaint, 
in  infants,  are,  sudden  cries,  con- 
traftion  of  the  tliighs  towards  the 
belly,  striking  with  the  feet,  distor- 
tions of  the  face,  not  unlike  those 
in  laugliing,  hastily  seizing  and  re- 
linquishing tlie  maternal  breasts, 

acid 
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Jic'id  eriiiSations,  &:c. — If  tlie  cliild 
be  coHtivt',  it  w  ill  be  nccessaiy  to 
relieve  the  bowels  with  verj^  small 
doses  of  manna  and  rhubarb,  given 
in  ch?imonnle  tea,  every  half  hour, 
till  they  produce  the  desired  eltefct : 
sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  tii<r 
powder  of  gum  arabic  is  an  useful 
siddition.  When  green  feces  are 
discharged,  a  few  drams  of  mag- 
nesia, with  one  or  two  of  rhubarb, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  infant, 
may  l^e  given  with  advantage  j  but 
the  greatest  beneht  will,  on  such 
occasions,  be  derived  from  a  proper 
application  of  clysters,  composed 
either  of  a  dccoftion  of  chamomile, 
with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  sweet  oil, 
and  a  few  grains  of  salt;  or  milk, 
oil  and  sugar,  or  merely  a  solution 
of  white  soap  and  water;  which 
last  is  the  cheapest,  and  most  ctH- 
cacious.  Cataplasms,  or  tlie  com- 
mon poultice,  made  of  breatl,  milk, 
and  oil,  may  likewise  be  applied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  re- 
peated as  often  as  tlicy  groAV  cold  ; 
adding  e\'er\''  time  the  necessary 
portion  of  new  milk,  to  give  them 
a  proper  consistence. — See  Colic. 
BdiSiUaoamatic.  See  Quacke- 

•  Henefit  nf  Clergy . — See  Clergy, 
BENE-SKED,  the  produAion  of 
■an  American  plant,  the  botanical 
name  of  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  According  to  a 
letter  of  Mr.  J.  Morel,  inserted  in 
the  first  vohmie  of  the  "  Transac- 
timis  of  the  Ameruan  Ph'/losnpl/iral 
Socielij  ;"  this  seed  yields  an  oil  oi 
an  equal,  and  even  preferable  qua- 
lity, to  Florence  oil  :  one  hundred 
Aveight  of  seed  will  produce  ninety 
•pounds  of  oil ;  its  cultivation,  there- 
ifore,  deserves  to  be  strotigly  recom- 
mended. 

BENT  GRASS,  or  Agmst'is,  a 
genus  of  grasses  comprehending 
forty-one  species^  of  w  hich,  accord- 
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jng  to  Dr.  Smith,  only  eight  arc 
indigenous ;  tliougli  Dr^  Hull 
enumerates  fourteen  :  of  these, 
however,  we  sh-Jl  take  notice  of 
only  two : 

1.  The  Spicavoifi,  or  Silky 
Bent-grass:  it  grows  to  the  heiglit 
of  three  or  four  fe^t,  on  dr\'  sandy- 
fields.  See  With.  126. — ^Whea 
young,  it  alFords  a  tolerable  fodder 
for  cattle;  but  should  not  be  given 
to  them  in  its  matiu'e  state,  as  its 
shaq)  lca\'es  are  apt  to  injure  their 
gums.  "With  a  deco£tion  of  the 
brown  flowers  and  stalks  of  this 
s])ecies,  linen  may  be  dyed  of  a 
pleasing  yellow  colour,  merely  by 
repeated  dip]Mngs,  without  any 
farther  addition,  except  a  little 
alum,  which  gives  it  a  gix-enish 
shade.  'llie  stalks  are  used  by 
the  Russians  and  Tartars,  tor  ma- 
nufacturing beautiful  basket-work. 

2.  The  stohmifcra,  Creqwng 
Bent-grass,  or  Blue  Squitdi- 
grass,  grows  in  moist  fields  and 
meadows ;  see  W it h .  13 1 . 

It  deserves  tobs  culth'ated,  as  it 
produces  a  wholesome  and  nomis'i- 
ing  fodder  for  cattle ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  suppresses  the  growth 
of  mosses,  and  other  weeds,  by  its 
"quick  and  luxiniant  vegetation. 

BENZOIN E,  a  concrete  resin- 
ous juice,  obtained,  according  to 
Mr.  DnYAXDER,  from  tjie  Styrnx 
hcrrxn'e,  L.  a  tree  which  grou-s 
chiefly  in  tlie  island  of  Sumatra. 
It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
in  large  masses  composed  of  white 
and  light  bro\Mi  pieces,  or  yel- 
lowish drops,  which  easily  break 
between  the  fingers.  This  resin  is 
extremely  fi-agrant,  especially  when 
heated;  and,  in  a  cold  state,  it  has  h 
sweetish  taste. 

When  exposed,  in  proper  ves- 
sels, to  the.  action  of  fire,  benzoine 
yields  a  considerable  proportion  of 
a  \s  hite  saline  coucrete,  called : 

Flowers 
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Fhwer<i  of  Bcuzolnc,  or  Bnnoic 
acid  :  tills  chemical  proiludiou  is 
obtained  in  a  cheap  and  easy  way, 
invented  by  Mr.  Scheele  ;  his 
process  is  as  follows :  Take  one 
dram  of  the  salt  of  benzoine, 
and  dissolve  it  gradually  in  three 
ounces  of  boiling  water;  then  strain 
the  liquor,  while  hot,  into  a  glass 
vessel  which  has  previously  been 
heated ;  let  it  stand  till  the  crystals 
are  fornned,  and  afterwards  care- 
fully decant  the  solution,  and  se- 
parate all  the  salt,  by  repeated 
gentle  evaporations  and  crystalli- 
'/ations.  As,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  lightness,  flowers  of  ben- 
zoine  cannot  be  easily  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  advisable  to  preserve 
ihem  in  the  form  of  a  line  precipi- 
tate. When  properly  made,  they 
have  an  agreeable  taste  and  a  fra- 
grant smell.  Spirit  of  wine  dis- 
solves them  completely,  as  well  as 
\vater  by  the  assistance  of  heat. 
In  order  to  keep  them  suspended 
in  the  latter  medium,  sugar  must 
be  added,  and,  in  that  state,  they 
may  be  easily  formed  into  a  bal- 
samic syrup.  In  diseases  of  the 
breast,  from  twenty  to  tliirty  grains 
were  formerly  administered,  and 
held  in  great  estimation  as  a  pec- 
toral and  sudorilic  medicine ;  but 
they  are  at  present  seldom  em- 
ployed, except  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  well-known  paregoric  elixir, 
and  likewise  in  the  camphorated 
tindure  of  opium. 

As  a  perfume  and  cosmetic,  the 
solution  of  flowers  of  benzoine  still 
maintain  their  reputation  at  the 
(oilt'tte ;  though,  we  believe,  that 
their  etKcacy  is  not  superior  to  the 
crystals  of  lemon  juice,  or  even  the 
salt  obtained  from  tlie  ashes  of 
bean-straw,  and  that  their  agree- 
able odour  is  the  only  superiority 
which  they  possess. 
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Ammal  Benzohie,  or  a  Salt  of 
similar  properties  to  that  obtained 
from  the  Sti/rax  henzn'e,  L.  has 
lately  been  discovered  by  the 
French  chemists,  in  the  urine  of 
different  animals,  especially  horses, 
-from  which  it  may  be  precipitated 
in  a  white  powder,  by  adding  only 
a  small  proportion  of  muriatic  acid, 
or  spirit  of  salt.  But  this  Icnxoic 
acid  has  been  found  in  still  greater 
quantities  in  the  urine  of  cows  and 
horses,  in  which  hay  and  straw 
had  been  soaked.  Hence,  near 
cow-houses  and  stables,  where 
great  numbers  of  cattle  ai;e  fed,  it 
may  be  easily  manufactured  in  the 
large  way,  by  combining  diis  va- 
luable acid  with  lime,  and  after- 
wards piecipitating  it  by  the  ma- 
rine acid,  which  will  eftedually 
remove  the  offensive  smell. 

Probably  the  urine  of  all  herba- 
ceous animals  contains  die  ben- 
zoic acid  ill  abundance;  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  chiefly  derived  from 
the  sweet-scented  spring  grass,  or 
Antlioxantimm  odoratiim,  L.  This 
fragrant  substance  has  likewise 
been  discovered  in  the  urine  of  in- 
fants, by  M.  Scheele  :  he,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  he  could  pre- 
cipitate it  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, only  during  diat  stage  of  in- 
fancy when  there  existed  no  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  similar  salt  in  the 
urine ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  while  the 
phosphoric  ingredients  were  em- 
ployed by  Nature  in  the  formation 
of  bones.  This  remarkable  pheno- 
menon also  proves,  that  the  ben- 
zoic acid  is  aiStually  genei-at^d  in 
the  animal  economy ;  because  the 
first  nourishment  of  infants,  tlie 
mollier's  milk,  does  not  appear  to 
contain  it.  Hence  the  French 
chemists  have  endeavoured  to  ev 
plain  the  cause  of  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  bones  during  early  infancy  i 
because 
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because  the  phosphoric  achl  of  the 
urine  ot  infants,  and  tlic  phosphat 
of  lime  contained  in  milk,  botii  be- 
ing dejwsited  in  a  solid  form,  con- 
tribute to  tlie  consolidation  of  tlie 
animal  frame :  and  these  two  sub- 
stances have,  by  chemical  analysis, 
been  found  to  serve  as  tlie  basis  of 
bones. 

BERBERRIES/  or  Barberries, 
tlie  Bericris,  L.  a  sixrub  belter 
known  by  the  name  of  Pipvridgc 
hcsh.  There  are  tlirce  species  of 
this  plant,  but  one, only  is  indige- 
nous, namely,  the  vulgarly,  or 
Common  Berberry,  which  grows 
spontaneovisly  in  hedges  in  many 
4)arts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  fruit,  which  makes  a  good 
pickle,  and  is  used  for  garnishing 
dishes.  It  ri-es  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  witii  many  stalks, 
which  have  externally  r.  white  bark, 
but  yellow  on  tlic  inside:  the  stalks 
and  brandies  are  Uiorny;  the  leaves 
are  oval,  and  obtuse,  with  slighdy 
serated  edges  ;  the  blossoms  grow 
at  the  wings  ot  tlie  leaves,  in  smali 
bunches,  like  tliose  of  the  currant 
bush  :  these  are  succeeded  by  oval 
fruit,  A\  hich  are  at  first  green,  but 
w  hen  ripe  turn  to  a  fine  red  coloiu*. 
The  flowers  appear  in  JMay  and 
June  J  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember.— SeeWiTH.350,  and  Enyl. 
Bot.  ^. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this 
shrub,  viz.  the  berberry,  which 
bears  a  fruit  witliout  stones ;  the 
berberry  with  white  fruit;  and  llie 
ea»tern  bcrbeiry,  or  diat  \vh;ch 
j>roduct  s  a  black  and  sweet  fruit. 

'1  he  first  sort  is  generally  propa- 
gated by  suckers,  but  tlie  method 
of  planting  by  layers  is  preferable. 
The  best  time  for  laying  down  the 
britiiches,  is  in  autumn  j  and  the 
^'OUTJg  sliopts  of  the  same  yejir  iire 
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most  proper  for  this  purpose.  Wi  en 
thi:i  shrub  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit, 
it  should  be  planted  singly,  and  not 
in  hedges,  as  was  formerly  tlie 
practice ;  the  suckers  siiould  be 
cut  up  every  autunm,  and  the  luxu- 
riant shoots  pmncd ;  by  tliis  means 
tiie  fruit  will  be  more  abundant, 
and  of  a  better  quality  than  tliat 
wliich  grows  wild.  The  third  spe- 
cies siiould  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
slieltcred  as  soon  as  die  youiig 
slioots  are  taken  olf,  till  tlie  plants 
have  acquired  strength,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  situa- 
tion. 

J^erberries,  on  account  of  their 
astringent  properties,  luue  occa- 
sionally been  prescribed  in  bilious 
diarrhoeas.  I'lie  Egyptians  use4 
them  in  tinx.es  and  maiignajit  fe- 
vers, for  abating  heat,  invigorating 
the  body,  and  preventing  putrefac- 
tion. For  this  })urpose  the  fruit, 
according  to  Dr.  Lewis,  should  be 
macerated  for  twenty-four  Jiours^ 
in  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water, 
with  die  addition  of  a  little  fenncl- 
secd ;  the  liquor,  when  strained, 
should  be  sweetened  witli  sugar, 
or  syrup  of  lemons,  and  given  hbe- 
rally  as  a  drink.  The  flowers,  w  hen 
near,  are  olfensive  to  tiie  smell,  but 
at  a  distance  Uieir  odour  is  extreme-' 
ly  fragrant.  An  infusion  of  the 
bark  in  white  wine,  is  piirgative. 
In  disdllation,  the  berries,  when 
previously  bruised,  have  been  mixed 
witii  the  grain  to  increase  tiie  quan- 
tity of  spirituous  liquors.  The  roots, 
bwiied  in  ley,  impart  a  yellow  coloiu" 
to  wool ;  and  in  Poland,  leather  is 
tanned  of  a  most  beautiful  yel.ow 
w  ith  the  bark  of  the  root.  The  in- 
ner bark  also,  witli  the  addition  of 
alum,  has  been  employed  for  dye- 
ing linen  of  a  similar  colour. 

The  eti'ccl  of  this  shrub  upon 

wheat  iands  w  tiul/  singular  3  and 

thou>;h 
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■ihongh  well  known  to  botanists,  is 
not  familiar  to  eveiy  farmer.  When 
growing  in  the  hedges  near  corn- 
fields, it  changes  the  ears  to  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  prevents  thrrh 
from  tilling ;  nay,  its  influence  in 
"this  resped  has  often  extended 
nc-ross  a  field  to  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  :  it  should, 
therefore,  lie  carefully  eradicated 
from  lands  appropriatecl  to  tillage. 
Jt  is  eaten  by  cows',  sheep,  and 
goats,  but  rejected  by  s\\  ine. 

BERE,  or  Barley-hii!,  or  Square 
JBarlei/,  is  a  Very  strong  luxuriant 
plant,  both  in  grain  and  straw:  it 
resembles  barley  in  growth,  and 
cone- wheat  in  size.  It  is  gdiierally 
cultivated  in  Ireland,  for  malt,  in 
thp  best  and  richest  soil,  usually 
after  potatoes :  the  time  of  sowing 
is  between  ]\Iichaelmas  and  Christ- 
mas, at  the  rate  of  one  barrel,  which 
is  tA\'o  hundred  weight,  to  an  Irish 
acre ;  and  its  produce  is  said  to  be, 
generalh',  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
Bve  barrels  an  acre.  Two  bushels 
and  a  half  of  seed  to  an  English 
acre,  Avill  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. For  the  infomiation  of  those 
readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  diftcrence  in  the  measure- 
ment of  land,  we  shall  obserse, 
tJiat  iive  Irish  are  equal  to  eight 
English  acres  and  fifteen  perches, 
or  70,560  feet  to  an  Irish,  and 
43  560  feet  to  an  English,  acre. 

The  culture  of  here  is  recom- 
mended in  this  country — 1.  Be- 
cause it  will  succeed  extremely  well 
in  any  soil  fit  to  produce  a  crop  of 
barlev,  and  even  on  ei)ld  stitf  lands, 
where  barky  will  not  thrive:  2.  As 
it  ripens  from  one  to  three  weeks 
sooner  tlian  any  other  grain:  3.  It 
imi3',  if  gefierally  cultivated,  be  in- 
troduced into  our  malt-distilleries, 
'not  only  instead  of  barley,  but, 
what  is  of  much  greater  imfort- 
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ancr,  as  a  substitute  for  wheat,  of 
which  so  much  is  used  in  these  ma» 
nufaftories:  and,  lastly,  it  may, 
with  great  advantage,  be  given 
to  swine,  instead  of  barley-meal. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
an  acre  of  land  will  yield  more  of 
tliis  grain  tlian  of  barley. 

Bere  labours  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  being  easily  cleared 
of  its  anns,  or  beard.  This  has  been 
imputed  to  carelessness  in  cleans- 
ing, or  presen'ing  it  from  moisture 
in  the  stacks  ;  but  the  difficulty  is 
more  probably  owing  to  tlie  grain 
being  cut  down  before  it  is  tho- 
roughly ripe. — If  sown  earlier  tlian 
•usual,  it  is  still  more  produiStive, 

A  correspondent,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editors  of  the  "  Museum  Rusti- 
aim,"  &:c.  mentions  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance respeii-ling  the  cultiva-' 
tion  of  this  grain:  "  Amongst  some 
wheat,"  sa)  s  he,  "  that  was  sown 
last  )'car,  a  small  quantit)'  of  bere 
hapi^ened  to  be  mixed ;  all  of  which 
bere  is  now  in  tlie  ear,  and  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  I  ever 
beheld  :  even  the  long-continued 
easterly  wind  has  not  in  the  least 
aflefted  it ;  and  we  may  expedt  it 
to  be  ripe  verj'  soon.  I  could  earn- 
estly desire  some  oi  your  readers 
to  tr\^  this  experiment,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  have  it  done  myself. 
There  are  many  of  your  readers 
who  would  be  glad  that  this  grain 
had  a  better  charaSer,  as  to  its 
cleanliness  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  it 
"would  come  into  great  esteem 
every  where." 

BERGAMOT,  a  variety  of  tlie 
citron,  produced  by  grafting  the 
latter  on  the  stock  of  a  bergamot- 
pear-tree.  'I'he  fruit  has  an  exqui- 
site snK'U  and  flavour  ;  and  its  es- 
sence is  highly  esteemed  as  a  per- 
fume. It  is  <?xtra»Sted  from  the 
riud  of  .the  truit,  by  cutting  it  into 
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flnall  pieces,  and  expressing  the 
oil  into  a  glass  vessel,  A  fragrant 
water  is  distilled  from  the  peel,  as 
follows :  Take  the  rind  of  three 
bergamot-pears,  one  gallon  of  pure 
spirit,  and  four  pints  of  water ; 
draw  off  a  gallon  in  a  lalneum  ma- 
ris, or  water-bath,  and  add  a  sufr 
6cient  quantity  of  refined  white 
sugar :  or,  take  of  the  essence  of 
bergamot  three  drams  and  a  half, 
lipirit  of  wine  tliree  pints,  and  of 
volatile  sal  ammoniac  one  dram , 
distil  off  three. pints  iu  a  similar 
manner. 

BERNE -JMACHINE,  an  en- 
gine for  rooting  up  trees,  invented 
by  P.  SoMMEK,  a  native  of  Berne, 
ia  Switzerland. 

This  ruachine  consists  of  tliree 
principal  parts  :  the  beam,  the 
ram,  and  the  lever.  The  beam  is 
composed  of  two  planks  of  oak, 
three  inches  tliick,  and  separated 
by  two  transverse  pieces  of  the 
same  wood,  of  an  equal  tiiick- 
ness.  These  planks  are  pertorated 
witli  holes  to  receive  iron  pins, 
upon  which  tlie  lever  ads  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  beam, 
and  is  shifted  higher  as  the  tree  is 
raised  out  of  its  place.  The  sides 
are  secured  at  t^e  top  and  bottom 
by  strong  iron  hoops.  The  pins 
should  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  holes  through  which  they 
pass,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter. When  the  machine  is  in 
action,  the  bottom  of  the  beam  is 
secured  by  stakes  driven  into  tlie 
earth.  The  ram,  wliich  is  made 
of  oak,  elm,  or  some  other  strong 
wood,  is  capped  witii  three  strong 
iron  spikes,  which  take  fast  hold 
of  the  tree.  This  ram  is  six  or 
eight  inches  square ;  and  an  inci- 
sion is  made  longitudinally  through 
its  middle,  from  the  lower  end  to 
ihe  first  feruic,  in  order  to  allow 
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room  for  tixe  chain  to  play  round 
the  pulley,  which  should  be  four 
inches  thick,  aJid  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  The  ram  is  raised  by 
means  of  the  chain,  which  should 
be  about  ten  feet  long,  wiih  links 
four,  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  and  one  inch  thick.  One 
end  ot  this  chain  is  fastened  to  tlie 
top  of  the  beam,  wiiile  the  other, 
after  having  passed  tlirough  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  ram,  and  over  the 
pulley,  terminates  in  a  ring  or  link, 
the  two  cars  of  which  ser\e  to  keep 
it  in  a  true  position  between  the 
two  planks  of  the  beam.  The 
hook,  which  should  be  made  of 
ver)'  tough  iron,  is  inserted  in  tliis 
ring ;  and  the  handle  ought  to  be 
two  inches  thick  where  it  joins  to 
the  hook,  and  gradually  lessen  in 
thickness  up  to  the  arch,  which 
should  be  about  half  an  inch  ^u 
diameter.  On  each  side  of  the 
uppcT  pin  is  a  semi-circular  notch, 
which  rests  aUernatcly  on  tiie  pins, 
when  the  machine  is  worked.  The 
hole  and  arch  serve  to  fax  a  long 
lever  of  wood,  by  means  of  two 
iron  pins,  and  thus  it  is  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
render  tlie  working  of  the  machine 
easy,  in  whatever  part  of  tlie  beam 
it  may  be  placed  ;  for,  without  this 
contrivance,  the  extremity  of  the 
lever  would,  when  the  handle  is 
near  tiie  top  of  tlie  beam,  be  higher 
tlian  men  .standing  upon  the  ground 
could  reach. 

This  machine  is  worked  in  tlie 
following  manner  :  it  is  placed 
against  a  tree,  and  tlie  end  of  th^ 
beam  supported  by  stakes.  The 
iron  handle  is  placed  in  the  open- 
ing between  tlie  two  planks  of  tlic 
beam,  and  the  wooden  lever  tixed 
to  it,  by  means  of  tlie  iron  pins. 
The  hook  takes  hold  of  the  chain, 
and  one  of  the  iron  pins  is  tlirust 

into 
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into  the  outer  row  of  holes,  by 
vhich  means  fhe  exterior  notch 
■Kdll  rest  on  the  pin,  vhich  will 
l)e  (lie  centre  of  motion  ;  and  the 
end  of  the  lever  being  pressed 
downwards,  t!ie  other  notch  will 
be  raised,  at  the  same  time  the 
chain,  and  consequently  the  ram. 
Afterwards,  t'le  other  iron  pin  is  to 
be  put  into  the  hole  in  tlie  inner 
row,  above  that  M'hich  was  before 
the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  end 
of  tl:e  lever  elevated  or  pushed  up- 
wards, the  latter  pin  on  which  the 
notch  rests  then  becoming  the  cen- 
tre of  motion.  By  this  alternate 
•motion  of  the  lever,  and  shifting 
the  pins,  the  chain  is  drawn  up- 
wards over  the  pulley,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  force  of  the 
engine  exerted  against  the  tree. 
There  is  a  small  wheel  joined  to 
the  end  of  the  ram  opposite  the 
pulle}',  in  order  to  lessen  tlie  fric- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  machine. 

From  this  account,  the  reader 
Avill  perceive  tliat  the  machine  is  a 
single  pulley,  cornpounded  with  a 
lever  of  the  first  and  second  order. 
As  the  push  of  the  engine  is  given 
in  an  oblique  direction,  it  ■will  exert 
a  greater  or  less  force  against  the 
horizontal  roots  of  the  tree,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  angle  formed  bv  the 
machine  with  the  jilane  of  the  ho- 
rizon ;  and  the  angle  of  43°  is  the 
jnaximum,  or  tliat  when  tlie  ma- 
chine will  exert  its  greatest  force 
jigainst  tlie  horizontal  roots  of  the 
tree. 

Bethlnhem.  See  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem. 

BETONY  (\Vood),  or  Betonica 
officinalis,  L.  a  low  perennial  plant, 
growing  wild  in  woods,  and  thick- 
ttts  ;  its  flowers,  which  appear  in 
July  and  August,  are  of  a  purpli^;!! 
colour,  and  stand  in  spikes  on  the 
tops  of  tho  stalks.— See  With. 


5.30 ;   and  Cort.  Lond.  fasc.  3i 
t.  33. 

Tanners  have  employed  this  plant 
as  a  sub«ititute  for  oak-bark  ;  and, 
according  to  Dambourkey,  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  betony, 
when  in  blossom,  may  be  used  for 
dyeing  wool  of  a  permanent  dark- 
brown  colour,  when  pieviously 
dressed  in  a  weak  solution  of  bis- 
muti). 

The  leaves  and  flowers  have 
a  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with 
a  weak  aromatic  flavour.  They  are 
mild  corroborants,  and,  when  in- 
fused, oi  gently  boiled,  tlie  decoc- 
tion may  be  drank  as  tea  :  a  strong 
tincture  made  in  reftified  spirit, 
has  proved  beneficial  in  laxity  and 
debility,  when  taken  in  small,  re- 
peated doses. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  roots 
of  this  plant  greatly  differ  in  qua- 
lity from  the  oilier  parts  :  the  for- 
mer are  bitter,  nauseous,  and,  like 
the  roots  of  hellebore,  occasion 
violent  diarrhoea,  when  taken  in  a 
small  dose.  It  is  farther  affirmed, 
that  betony  aftefts  those  who  ga- 
ther any  quantity  of  its  leaves  and 
flowers,  with  a  disorder  resembling 
the  effefts  of  intoxication. 

Bt'hiln.     See  Birch. 

BEZOAR,  in  natural  history 
and  m.edicine,  is  a  calculous  con- 
cretion, found  in  the  stomach  of 
animals  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  a 
morbid  substance,  possessing  nei- 
ther tiste  nor  smell,  and  it  cannot 
be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  weak  absorbent.  In  a 
more  comprehensive  sense,  bezonr 
includes  all  concrete  substances 
formed  in  the  intestines  of  ani- 
mals :  hence  pearls,  and  the  con- 
cretions called  crab's  eyes,  belong 
to  the  class  of  bezoars. 

fossil  Bcxoar,  is  a  kind  of  stone 

formed  like  tlie  animal  bezoar  of 

several 
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several  coats  round  some  extrane- 
ous body.  It  is  found  in  Sicilyj  in 
sand  and  clay-pits. 

B'nlens.     See  Marygold. 

BIENNIAL  PLANTS  are  those 
of  only  two  years  duration.  Several 
vegetables  are  of  tliis  tribe  :  being 
raised  from  seed,  they  generally  at- 
tain perfection  the  first  year  ;  and 
in  the  following  spring,  or  summer, 
they  produce  tlieir  flo\\-ers  and 
seeds,  and  soon  afterwards  decay. 

Biennials  consist  of  esculents, 
and  flower-plants.  The  former  in- 
clude the  cabbage,  savoy,  carrot, 
parsnip,  beet,  onion,  leek,  &c.;  and 
the  latter,*  the  Canterbur}^  bell, 
French  honey-suckle,  wall-flower, 
stock  July-flower,  Sweet- William, 
China-pink,  common-pink,  carna- 
tion, scabious,  holly-hock,  tree- 
mallow,  vervain-mallow,  tree-prim- 
rose, honesty,  or  moonwort,  &c. ; 
z\\  of  which,  if  sown  m  March, 
April,  or  jVIay,  rise  tlie  same  year, 
and  in  die  following,  shoot  up  into 
stalks,  I'ower,  and  produce  per- 
fed  seeds  in  autumn.  Though 
most  of  die  biennials  dwindle  in 
the  third  year,  a  few  of  them,  par- 
ticularly holly -hocks,  wall-flowers, 
carnations,  and  pinks,  produce 
flo^vers  which,  however,  are  gene- 
rally small,  and  of  faint  colours. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  raise  an 
annual  supply  from  seed  ;  diough 
the  three  last  mentioned  plants  may 
be  propagated  by  slips  and  lavers. 

BILBERRY,'  or  the  Fucci/iiifm, 
I:  is  a  plant  of  which,  according  to 
Bechstkin,  there  are  twenty-six 
species,  while  odiers  enumerate 
only  fifteen:  of  tliese,  die  following 
are  indigenous : 

1.  The  viyrtiUiis^,  or  Bilberry, 
which  grows  in  abundance,  in 
woods  and  heaths.  Sec  Withe- 
RiXG,  370,  and  Engl.  Bot.  A56. 
1'hc  herricd,  when  ripe,  are  of  a 
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dark-blue  colour ;  and,  on  account 
of  their  astringent  quality,  are  oc- 
casionally given  in  diarrhoeas,  with 
good  efl'eft.  In  Scodand,  they  are 
eaten  by  the  Highlanders,  in  milk  5 
and  hkewise  used  in  tarts  and  jel- 
liesv:  they  produce  a  violet-coloured 
dye,  which  requires  to  be  fixed  with 
alum.  The  juice,  mixed  with  a 
fourth  part  of  lime,  verdigrise, 
and  sal  ammoniac,  aftbrds  a  purple 
pigment  used  byardsts.  The  young 
tender  leaves  of  this  plant,  properly 
dried,  are  an  excellent  sabstitute 
for  tea. 

2.  The  iiliginosum,  or  Great 
Bilberry,  is  found  on  marshy 
headis.  SeeWiTHKRiNG, 370,  aiKl 
Engl.  Bot.  581. — ^The  fruit  of  thi.'j 
species  is  not  so  much  esteem- 
ed as  that  of  die  preceding,  be- 
cause, if  eaten  in  any  quantit}-, 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  head-ach. 

3.  The  Fitis  Idcea,  or  Red 
Whorde  Berrj',  which  grows  oil 
heaths,  and  in  woods.  SccWithe  r- 
1N"G,  371,  and  Engl.  Bot,  5Q:>. 
Its  fruit  is  acid,  and  cooling.  Ja 
Sweden,  it  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  a 
jelly,  Tlie  young  leaves  of  this  spe- 
cies might  also  be  advantageously 
used  instead  of  tea  ;  from  which 
they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

4.  The  Oxycoccm,  or  Cranberr\-, 
is  common  in  bogs  covered  with 
mosses.  It  grows  abundantly  in 
the  north  of  England,  likewise  on 
Dersingham  moor,  in  Norfolk,  and 
in  Scodand  and  Ireland.  SeeWixn. 
372,   and  Engl.  Bot.  319. 

Great  quantities  of  these  berries 
are  used  in  confeftionar)-,  as  deli- 
cious ingredients  in  tarts ;  to  which 
they  impart  a  rich  flavour.  A  con- 
siderable ti-affic  is  carried  on  with 
cranberries,  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties ;  insomuch,  diat  at  Ix)ngtown, 
in  Cumberland,  alone,  the  amount 
of  a  m;u-ket-day's  sale,  is  said  to  be 
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from  20  to  ,101.  It  desenT 5  to  be 
added,  that  this  fruit  may  be  kept 
in  a  fresh  statjc  for  many  years, 
nu'rely  by  imratnninj;  it  in  a  bottle 
filled  with  sprins;  water,  and  closely 
stoi)jx:d.  Silvt'r,  boiled  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  berries,  aequirea  a 
whiter  and more  beautiful  lustre. 

All  the  species  of  tht^  bilberry 
are  antiseptic  ;  and  their  juices, 
mixed  with  suijar,  and  properly 
fermented,  may  be  con\'erted  into 
grateful  and  wholesome  domestic 
wines. 

BlI/E,  Is  a  yellow,  or  greenish, 
saponaceous  liquor,  secreted  in  the 
liver,  and  colleded  in  the  gall- 
bladder, into  which  it  regurgitates, 
as  it  vere,  into  a- blind  gut,  and  is 
thence  discharged  into  the  lower 
end  ot"  the  duodi-Hutn,  or  beginning 
of  the  jejunum.  (See  AnnoMEx), 
Its  printripal  use  ap[>ears  to  be  that 
of  slieatliiug  or  blunting  the  acids 
contained  in  our  daily  food,  and 
tlius  enabling  the  milky  liquor, 
called  chyle,  after  being  mixed 
with  bile  iu  the  duodenum,  to 
enter  tlie  larteal  veins,  or  milk 
vessels,  which  convey  a  nutritious 
supply  to  the  whole  body.  (See 
Lacteals).  Hence  an  increased 
quantity  of  aliment  requires  a 
greater  proportion  of  bile,  to  pro- 
mote its  digestion;  and,  accord- 
ingly as  the  stomach  is  more  or 
less  distended  with  food,  it  presses 
on  tlie  gall-bladder  to  obtain  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  bile,  which 
is  then  mixed  with  the  chyle,  as 
before  described. — See  Cn  YjLE,and 
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Bile  is  a  very  important  fluid,  in 
the  animal  economy,  insomuch,  that 
from  an  excessive  sea'etion  of  it, 
the  inhabitants  of  Avarm  climates 
become  liable  to  many  tedious  and 
often  fatal  diseases.  A  super- 
abundance of  bile  in  the  lirst  pas- 
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.«;ages,  either  flows  ag;iln  iiUA  the 
stomach,  and  is  produ6tive  of  ge- 
neral languor,  nausea,  a  foul 
tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  and  indi- 
gestion ;  or,  when  it  ia  determined 
t<j  t]ie  intestines,  it  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a  p:uufiil  dinrrhffia. 
Li  tlie  temperate  climates,  how- 
ever, a  vitiated  and  snijerfluous 
bile  is  more  frequently  dilf'used 
through  the  whole  body.  Ja 
tins  ease,  tlie  skin  assiuiies  a  yel- 
low colour,  the  urine  becomes 
sensibly  impregnated  with  bilious 
matter,  tlie  pulse  is  preternatural- 
ly  (juick,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  heat,  thirst,  head-aeh,  and 
other  symptoms  of  fever.  His  body 
becomes  gradually  emaciated,  and 
his  visage  stiongly  indicate.^  the  dis- 
order of  the  constitution. — Various 
are  tlie  causes  of  this  extensive  de- 
rangement of  the  different  bodily 
fundions  j  but  we  may  saf(dy  as- 
sert, that  most  persons,  particular- 
ly in  hot  chmates,  contradit  biliou'* 
diarrhcEas,colics,  fevers,  and  chronic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  by  intcnijiei- 
ance  in  eating  animal  food,  drink- 
ing spirituous  liquors,  and  by  brav- 
ing tlie  sudden  transitions  of  tem- 
perature, from  tlic  intense  heat  of 
day  to  tlie  piercing  chilness  of  night, 
and  tlms  checking  insensible  per- 
spiration— one  of  die  most  neces- 
sary excretions  of  the  human  body. 
For  the  cure  of  such  maladies  as 
may  arise  from  nmiierous  and  di-* 
versilied  causes,  no  general  plan 
can  be  safely  prescribed.  But  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
greatest  beneiitmay  be  derived  from 
adopting  a  proper  diet  and  regimen ; 
both  v.'ith  a  view  to  prevent  and 
relieve  bilious  diseases.  Hence  ^\  e 
would  advise  persons  liable  to  eruc- 
tations, liatulency,  and  costiveness, 
which  arise  from  a  vitiated  bjle,  to 
abstain  ifoxa  all  acrid,  watery,  and 
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eiily  food,  especially  bntter  and  fat 
meat;  to  abandon  hot  liquors,  such 
as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c.  to  regu- 
late the  depressing  passions  of  grief, 
anger,  and  anxiety ;  to  exchange 
a  hasty  and  irascible  for  a  more 
placid  and  composed  temper ;  and 
on  the  whole  to  pursue  a  ciilm, 
steady,  and  temperate  course  of 
lifb.>,  . 

,  Initialed  Bile,  is  a  common  dis- 
ease in  infants,  who  are  suckled 
by  intemperate  or  passionate  nurses; 
or,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  being 
fed  with  improper  nutriment,  such 
a?  viscid  pap  made  of  flour,  instead 
of  biscuit  or  well  baked  bread ; 
animal  food,  before  they  are  twelve 
months  old ;  gingerbread  and  pastry. 
Tnis  complaint  manifests  ituelf  by 
green  stools,  and  an  acrid  quality 
of  the  bile,  which  even  excoriates 
tlie  flesh  :  the  child  expresses  its 
pain  by  incessant  crying,  and  draw- 
ing up  of  the  legs.  Nature,  there- 
fore, frequently  remoA'es  the  evil 
by  copious  evacuations,  which  are 
spontaneously  excited  by  the  acri- 
monious state  of  the  humours. 
Hence  die  impropriety  of  admini- 
stering chalk  clysters  combined 
with  laudanum,  or  otlier  cordials, 
and  thus  in  a  manner  locking  up 
tlic  poison  within  the  intestines  ; 
while  the  infant  becomes  most  ef- 
fe£lually  intoxicated.  Thence  arise 
convulsions,  enlargement  of  the 
mesentery,  a  principal,  tliough  re- 
mote, cause  of  consumption;  the 
scald  head;  and  scrophula  in  all  its 
forms. — Instead  of  following  tliose 
dangerous  pradices,  which  are  cal- 
culated only  to  aggravate  tlie  com- 
plaint, two  circumstances  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  namely.  1.  To  re- 
move tlie  stimulating  matter,  by 
repeated  small  doses  of  tamarinds, 
combinitd  with  a  solution  of  manna ; 
and  2.  To  counterail:  the  prelcr- 
ao.  11. — VOL.  I. 
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natural  weakness  and  irritablliiy  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  by  the  addition 
pf  gum '  arable,  powder  of  salep- 
root,  or  a  little  jelly  made  of  Iceland 
moss.  In  cases,  however,  where 
considerable  acidity  prevails,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  give  a  few  grains  of 
magnesia,  in  intermediate  doses  : 
but,  if  the  spasmodic  strititures  of 
the  abdomen  cominue,  a  medical 
praftitioner  should  be  consulted, 
whether  it  be  proper  to  have  re- 
course to  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  paregoric  elixir,  remedies  w  h'ch 
ought  never  to  be  intrusted  to 
dabblers  in  medicine. 

BILL,  in  husbandry  and  mecha- 
nics, an  edged  tool,  made  of  iron, 
with  a  curvated  point.  It  is  much 
used  by  gardeners,  for  pruning 
trees,  and  by  plumbers  and  basket- 
makers.  When  fitted  to  a  short 
handle,  it  is  called  a  hand-bill  3 
when  to  a- long  one,  a  hedge-bill. 

Bill,  in  law,  a  declaration  in 
writing,  eitlier  of  some  injury  which 
the  plaintiff  has  suffered  from  the 
defendant,  or  an  offence  committed 
by  the  person  complained  of,  against 
some  law  or  statute  of  the  realm. 

Bill,  in  coimnerce,  a  security 
for  the  payment  of  mon^y  given 
under  the  hand  of  the  debtor,  by 
wliich  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  sunl 
specified  either  on  demand,  or  at 
some  future  day,  according  to  tlie 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

In  case  of  failure,  the  payment 
may  be  legally  enforced.  These 
bills  must  be  written  on  stamped 
paper:  if  under  301.  the  duty  is  8d.j 
if  above  301.  and  not  cxcceding^Ol. 
it  is  Is. ;  above  50l.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding lOOl.  the  duty  is  Is.  4d.  j 
and  above  lOOl.  and  not  excesding 
200l.it  is  2s. 

Bank-Bill,  is  an  obligation 
signed  on  behalf  of  a  company  of 
bankers,  by  one  of  tlieir  cashier-:, 
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for  value  received,  and  payable  on 
demand. ' 

Bill  of  Exchange,  a  seoi- 
rity  among  merchants  in  different 
countries,  for  the  more  easy  remit- 
fcmce  of  money  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  This  mode  of  facilitating 
payment  in  commerce,  is  now  ex- 
tended to  almost  every  kihd  of  pe- 
cuniary transactions. 

Bill  of  Lading,  an  acknow- 
ledgment signed  by  the  master  of  a 
ship,  and  given  to  a  merchant.  It 
contains  an  account  of  thegoodsre- 
cpived  on  board  by  the  former  from 
the  latter,  with  a  promise  to  dehver 
them  at  a  certain  place,  for  a  speci- 
fied ^um. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  '  are  ac- 
counts of  the  number  of  births  and 
burials  in  a  certain  distrift,  dur- 
ing a  week,  month,  quarter  of  a 
year,  or  a  whole  year.  The  London 
Bills  of  Mortality  are  composed  by 
the  company  of  parish-clerks,  and 
express  the  number  of  each  sex ; 
specifying  also  the  various  diseases 
of  which  they  died. 

Bill  of  Sale,  is  an  instrument 
by  which  a  person  who  delivers 
goods  as  a  security  to  the  lender  of 
a  sum  of  money,  empowers  him  to 
sell  tliem,  if  the  sum  borrowed  be 
not  repaid  at  the  appointed  time. 

BINDWEED,  or  Convolvulus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  comprising 
forty-three  species,  of  which  only 
three  are  natives,  namely  : 

1 ,  The  arvensis,  or  Small  Bind- 
weed, a  common  plant  in  fields 
and  hedges,  but  particularly  trou- 
blesome in  gardens  of  a  gravelly 
soil  r  its  white  and  red  flowers  ap- 
pear in  June  and  July.  See  With. 
239,  and  Engl.  Bot.  312. — As 
tlie  roots  of  this  plant,  particularly 
ii)  wet  seasons,  strike  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  injure  the  growth 
tof  corn,  tliey  ought  to  be  carefully 


extirpated,  and  transplanted  ort 
the  sandy  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
where  diey  greatly  tend  to  bind 
the  soil.  Bees  are  uncommonly 
partial  to  the  flowers  of  the  con- 
vohailus ;  and  it  is  eagerly  eaten 
by  black  cattle,  and  sheep. 

2.  The  sepium,  or  Great  Bind- 
weed, likewise  a  pernicious  plant 
in  gardens  ;  it  thrives  under  moist 
hedges ;  its  stalk  grows  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  and  bears 
white  or  purplish  blossoms  in  July 
and  August.  See  With.  240,  and 
Engl.  Bot.  313.  The  root  of 
tliis  species  is  very  acrid  and  pur- 
gative to  the  human  constitution  j 
but  does  not  affed  swine,  though 
eaten  in  large'  quantities.  Its 
flowers  are  frequented  by  bees. 

3.  The  soldanella,  or  Sea  Bind- 
weed, grows  on  the  sand}^  shores 
of  the  sea,  but  cannot  be  long 
preserved  in  gardens;  its  purple 
flowers  blow  in  July.  See  With. 
240,  and  Engl.  Bot.  314. — ^This 
species  is  also  possessed  of  cathar- 
tic properties,  so  that  half  an 
ounce  of  the  juice  of  the  root,  or 
one  dram  of  the  powder,  is  a 
strong  dose.  The  leaves  of  the 
Sea  Bindweed  have  often  been  ex- 
ternally applied  for  the  reduftion 
of  dropsical  swellings  of  the  legs ; 
and,  it  is  asserted,  with  good  effedf. 

Among  the  exotic  species  of  this 
plant,  we  shall  only  mention  the 
Convolvulus  Jalappa,  or  Jalap,  a 
native  of  Spanish  America,  which 
affords  the  drastic  medicine  of  that 
name  j  the  Batatas,  or  Spanish 
Potatoes,  a  delicious  root  imported 
from  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  too 
delicate  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  of 
our  climate;  the  scoparius,  or 
Bushy  Bindweed,  which  grows 
wild  in  the  island  of  Barrancas, 
and  affords,  it  is  said,  the  fragrant 
oil  and  wood  of  Rhodium ;  and, 
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lastly,  the  Scammonia,  or  Syrian 
Bindweed,  from  the  inspissated 
juice  of  which  is  prepared  the  effi- 
cacious pvirgative  substance  known 
by  the  name  Scammoxy. 

Bindweed,  Black :  SeeCIimb- 
ing  Buckwheat. 

BIOGRAPHY,  an  account  of 
the  lives  and  charafters  of  remark- 
able persons.  It  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining and  instruftive  branch  of 
history,  and  admits  of  the  descrip- 
tion and  passion  of  romance,  ^\^th 
tliis  essential  difference,  tliat  the 
characters  and  incidents  ought  not 
only  to  be  agreeable  to  Nature,  but 
strictly  true.  ,  Hence  no  books  are 
so  proper  for  the  amusement  and 
instruftion  of  youth,  who,  by  read- 
ing them,  are  incited  to  t!ie  imita- 
tion of  great  and  virtuous  aftions  ; 
while  they  are  deterred  from  vice, 
by  an  animated  delineation  of  its 
banefiil  effefts. 

As  the  subje6ts- of  biography  are 
the  lives  of  either  public  dr  private 
persons,  many  useful  obsen'ations 
may  be  made  from  authentic  ac- 
counts of  tliose  who  have  been 
eminenily  beneficial  to  society. 
Nay,  even  the  lives  of  immoral 
charafters  may  sene  as  a  M'arning 
to  deter  others,  and  especially  youtli, 
from  listening  to  the  temptations  of 
folly  and  vice. 

Philanthropists,  who  have  ex- 
posed their  lives,  or  employed  their 
faculties  in  the  serv'ice  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, deserve  that  tlieir 
memory  should  be  perpetuated, 
both  as  a  tribute  of  public  gratitude, 
and  as  virtuous  examples  in  the 
annals  of  histoiy.  The  love  of 
fame  is  natural  to  tlie  human  mind ; 
and,  when  properly  diretted,  is  at 
once  produ6tive  of  happiness  to  the 
individiial,  and  general  benefit  to 
mankind. 

In  the  lives  of  great  men,  their 
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public  charaders  are  principally  to 
be  regarded  ;  but,  as  the  world  is 
inquisitive,  the  investigation  of  their 
private  conduft  may  also  occasion- 
ally be  useful,  to  illustrate  tlie  in- 
fluence of  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  minute  an  inquiry  into 
the  foibles  and  infirmities  of  emi-« 
nent  men,  is  an  illiberal  and  cen- 
surable curiosity.  Among  tlie  an- 
cient biogi'aphers,  Plutarch  is 
generally  allowed  to  excel.  On  the 
relative  merits  of  the  moderns,  we 
shall  not  venture  to  pronounce  ;  as 
this  would  be  an  invidious  and  un- 
pleasing  task. 

BIRCH-TREE  (Common),  or 
Betula  alia,  L.  is  one  of  the  indi- 
genous trees  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  "  Al- 
der-tree," though  the  latter  is 
only  a  species  of  the  same  genus, 
and  ought  more  properly  to  have 
been  denominated  Betula  alnus,  L. 

The  white,  or  common  birch- 
tree,  is  not  of  a  large  growth,  but 
when  cultivated  in  a  favourable 
soil,  and  a  good  situation,  it  rises 
to  a  considerable  height.  There 
is  a  degree  of  elegance  in  its  ge- 
neral appearance  in  summer,  and 
the  bark  in  winter  is  frequently 
variegated  with  red  and  white.  It 
is  easily  cultivated  by  the  usual 
metliod ;  but,  when  raised  from 
seed,  the  young  shoots  of  the 
birch  should  remain  two  years  ia 
tlie  seminar}'-,  and  then  be  trans- 
planted in  rows.  They  may  also 
be  propagated  by  layers  :  for  this 
purpose,  a  suflScient  number  of 
plants  should  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  tliree  yards  from  each  other, 
in  a  soil  which  has  been  twice  turn- 
ed by  the  spade.  If,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  should  produce  no 
shoots,  they  may  be  lopped  to  with- 
in half  a  foot  of  the  ground,  to  form 
the  stools,  in  consequence  of  which 
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tliey  -win  genminate  with  vigour  in 
thefollo\^ng  summer.  In  autumn, 
the  young  shoots  shou]d  be  plashed 
near  tlic  stools,  and  the  tender 
twigs  layered  neai*  the  ends.  Thus 
managed,  they  mjU  have  taken 
root,  and  become  fine  plants,  the 
following  autumn. 

The  wood  of  the  birch  is  of  very 
extensive  u.se,  as  we  have  before 
stated  under  the  article  Alder. 
Prof.  Pallas  informs  us,  that  the 
Tartars  cover  their  huts  witli  its 
bark,  and  the  navigators  of  the 
Volga  construdt  of  it  portable  boats, 
cradles,  &c. ;  it  is  also  used  in  fu- 
migations, to  purify  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere. The  Laplanders  cut 
the  outer  bark  into  thongs,  of 
"which  they  manufaiSture  ropes, 
baskets,  and  other  utensils ;  and 
it  even  forms  some  part  of  dieir 
wearing  apparel  :  it  is  also  used  in 
dyeing  ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for 
oak-bark,  in  tanning.  The  Swe- 
dish house-wives  employ  this  bark^ 
after  burning  it  to  a  certain  degi'ee, 
as  a  cement  for  broken  china,  or 
earthen-ware.  When  boiled  with 
alura,  it  affords  a  dye  of  a  dark- 
red  colour.  Dambourney  asserts, 
that  the  bark  is  better  for  tanning, 
when  dried,  tlian  in  a  fresh  state. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
in  pure  water ;  and  the  prepared 
hides  are  steeped  in  it,  whileluke- 
warm.  The  ley  is  again  boiled  on 
the  two  following  days,  and  the 
steeping  of  the  leather  as  often  re- 
peated ;  after  which  it  is  suspended 
to  dry  in  tlie  air.  Leather  tlius 
prepared,  is  said  to,  be  water-proof . 

The  leaves  of  the  birch  give  a 
yellowish  colour  to  wool,  which 
has  been  previously  prepared  widi 
alum.  Those  collefted  in  the 
spring,  however,  are  not  so  pro- 
per ior  dyeing,  as  tlie  autumnal 
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leaves;  because  the  fbrmer  pro- 
duce a  greenish  tinge  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter afford  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
They  have  also  been  used  in  the 
dropsy,  itch,  &c.  either  applied 
externally,  or  in  deco6tions  taken 
by  the  mouth. 

The  fungus  wliich  grows  on  tlie 
trunk  of  the  birch-tree,  is  a  very 
good  styptic  ;  and  when  boiled  in 
water,  beaten,  and  dried  in  an 
oven,  it  makes  excellent  touch- 
wood. 

Birch-tv.ngs  are  used  for  fishing 
rods  and  brooms ;  as  well  as  by 
bird-catchers,  who  smear  them 
with  bird-Ume. 

Birch- IFi/ie  was  fomierly  in 
considerable  repute,  as  a  remedy 
for  nephritic  disorders,  b':t  is  dis- 
used in  modern  prail:ice.  As  it  is 
a  rich  cordial,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Needham,  an  excellent  re- 
medy for  consumption,  and  the 
scurvy,  \\'e  shall  acquaint  our 
readers  v.'ith'  the  method  of  pre- 
paring it ;  though  we  have  no  ex- 
perience of  its  medicinal  powers. 

The  juice  or  sap  of  the  birch- 
tree,  should  be  extraded  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  tlie 
buds  begin  to  swell,  and  before 
they  have  opened  tlieir  leaves.  An 
incision,  or  hole  must  be  made  in 
the  trunk,  ^most  as  deep  as  the 
pith,  under  some  branch  of  a 
well-spreading  tree,  on  its  soutli- 
western  side,  and  about  one  foot 
above  the  ground :  a  hollow  tube 
should  then  be  fitted  to  the  aper- 
ture, through  vvhich  the  sap  will 
fldw  similar  to  distillation.  On  ap- 
plying a  little  mould  to  the  orifice, 
tlie  wound  will  heal,  and  tlie  bark 
afterwards  close.  Some  persons 
are  of  opinion,  that  tlie  sap  drawn 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is  not 
so^ure  as  that  obtained  from  its 
higher  branches. ,  To  prevent  thia 
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juicc  from  fermenting,  till  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  •  is  procured,  the 
bottles  in  Avhich  it  is  collefted, 
ouglit  to  be  immediately  stopped. 

One  of  the  best  metiiods  of 
making  birch-wine  is  as  follows  : 
to  every  gallon  of  tiie  sap,  add  a 
pint  of  honey,  or  a  pound  of  sugar, 
stir  tiie  whole  together,  and  boil 
it  for  an  hour  with  a  few  cloves, 
and  a  little  lemon  peel ;  at  the 
same  time  carefully  scum  the  rising 
impurities.  When  cool,  a  few 
spoonfiils  of  new  ale  should  be 
added,  to  induce  a  proper  degree  of 
fermentation  ;  and,  after  the  yeast 
has  settled,  the  wine  should  be 
bottled  up,  and  kept  for  use.  If 
tliis  liquor  be  prepared  with  pro- 
per attention,  it  becomes  so  strong 
that  the  common  stone  bottles, 
into  wliicli  it  is  decanted,  fre- 
quently burst. 

Bikch-Tree  (Dwarf),  or,  Be- 
tula  nana,  L.  an  indigenous,  creep- 
ing plant,  which  grows  on  moist 
lieadis,  and  rarely  exceeds  tliree 
feet  in  height.  It  has  roundish 
leaves,  tender  branches,  a  smooth 
bark,  and  its  flower-catkins  are 
uncommonly  small :  this  diminu- 
tive tree,  however,  is  more  com- 
mon in  tlie  marshy  parts  of  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Lapland  and  Norway,  tlian  in 
Britain.  From  its  iibrous  roots, 
tlie  Norwegians  and  Laplanders 
manufacture  very  beautiful  car- 
pets ;  and  its  leaves  <ire  said  to 
produce  a  more  delicate  yellow 
colour,  tiian  tliose  of  the  common 
birch. 

BIRD  is  a  biped  animal,  pro- 
vided with  a  bill,  and  covered  with 
feathers,  having  two  wings,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  fly,  except 
in  a  few  instances.  The  science 
■which  treats  of  birds,  in  general^ 
is  called   Ornithology :    tg  which 
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article  we  refer  the  reader,  for 
fartlier  particulars  respeftiug  the 
feathered  tribe.  But  the  uses,  &:c, 
of  the  various  species,  will  be 
stated  under  their  ditferent  heads. 

Bird-Call  is  a  stick  split  atone 
end,  and  containing  a  leaf  of  some 
plant,  by  which  the  notes  of  dif- 
ferent birds  are  imitated,  and  tliey 
are  tlius  attracted  to  the  net,  snare, 
or  lime-twig.  Thus,  a  laurel-leaf 
fitted  to  the  bird-call,  enables  a 
skilful  whistler  to  prpduce  accents 
resembling  those  of  lapwings  ;  a 
leek,  tliose  of  nightingales,  &c. 

BiRD-CATCHmG  is  the  art  of 
taking  birds,  whetlier  for  the  table, 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  song,  or 
\A'ith  a  view  to  destroy  them,  on 
account  of  their  depredations. — 
This  art  is  pradised  by  several 
persons  in  the  vicinitj'  of  London, 
for  a  livelihood ;  and  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  degree  of  systematic 
perfeftion.  It  is,  however,  at- 
tended with  considerable  expence, 
and  the  whole  process  is  little 
known  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
We  shall,  therefore,  as  concisely 
as  possible,  describe  the  ingeni- 
ous contrivances  of  bird-catchers, 
chiefly  for  the  information  and 
amusement  of  our  country  read- 
ers. 

The  nets  are  a  most  curious  in- 
vention, about  twelve  yards  and 
a  half  in  length,  a.^.d  two  and  a 
half  wide  :  the  birds  are  caught  by 
the  nets  flapping  over  each  other. 

Wild  birds  Jly,  as  tire  bird- 
catchers  term  it,  chiefly  during 
September,  Oftober,  and  Novem' 
her;  and  also  in  March,  though 
not  in  sucli  abundance.  Tlie  pip- 
pet,  a  small  species  of  lark,  ap- 
pears about  Michaelmas,  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  wood-lark,  linnet, 
gold-finch,  chaff-finch,  &c.  none 
of  which  can  be  caught  in  great 

S  3  uum- 
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numbers  at  any  other  time.  The 
birds  are,  generally,  on  tbe  wing 
from  day-break  till  noon  ;  and,  as 
they  always  fly  against  the  wind, 
tliere  is  great  contention  among  the 
bird-catchers,  to  obtain  tlie  best  si- 
tuation ;  for  example,  if  the  wind 
be  westerly,  the  person  who  ar- 
ranges his  nets  farthest  to  the  east, 
uniformly  has  the  greatest  success. 

The  bird-catcher  is  generally 
provided  with  five  or  six  lin- 
nets, two  gold-finches,  two  gi'een- 
finches,  one  wood-lark,  a  red- 
pole,  yellow-hammer,  and,  per- 
haps, a  bull-finch :  these  are 
•  placed  at  short  distances  from  the 
nets,  in  small  cages :  he  has,  be- 
sides, what  are  called  Jlur  lirds, 
which  arc  fastened  to  a  moveable 
perch,  placed  within  the  net, 
where  they  can  be  raised  at  plea- 
sure, and  gently  lowered  whrn 
the  wild  bird  approaches. 

As  there  is  known  to  be  a  supe- 
riority between  different  birds  of 
the  same. species,  with  respeft  to 
•their  song,  bird-catchers  always 
contrive,  that  tlieir  call-birds  may 

■  moult  before  the  usual  time.  This 
is  eifefted  by  putting  tliem  into  a 
close  box  for  a  month,  under  two 
or  three  folds  of  blankets,  and 
leaving  their  dung  in  the  cage,  to 
increase  the  beat.  In  consequence 
of' premature  moulting,  tlie  Cap- 
tive bird  not  only  begins  to  sing 
at  a  time  when  the  wild  ones  are 
out  of  song,  but  his  notes  likewise 

-are  louder  and  more  shrDl  tlian 
tlieirs. 

Having  arranged  his  nets,    the 
bird-catcher  disposes  the  call-birds 

■  at  proper  intervals  ;  as  their  sight 
and  hearing  is  infinitely  superior  to 

1  his  own.'  As  soon  as  the  wild 
birds  are  perceived,  notice  is  given 
by  one  of  .the  ca)l-birds  to  tlie 
ic^t     tl)cy  in\  ite  the  wild  ones  by 
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what  is  called  shori  jerks :  this 
invitation  is  so  strong,  that  the 
latter  are  stopped  in  their  course, 
and,  it  frequently  happens,  that,  if 
half  a  flock  only  are  caught,  the 
remainder  will  immediately  after- 
wards alight  in  the  nets. 

Nightingales  are  not  birds  of 
flight :  like  the  wren,  and  otlier 
singing  birds,  tliey  only  move  from 
hedge  to  hedge  5  and  are  caught  by 
a  trap-net,_  somewhat  larger  than  a 
cabbage-net,  and  tlie  bottom  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
ring :  the  trap  is  baited  witli  a 
meal-worm. 

The  common  way  of  taking  larks 
is  by  nets,  called  trammels,  which 
are  thirty-six  yards  long,  and  six 
yards  broad  ;  they  have  six  ribs  of 
packthread,  which  are  fastened  to 
poles  at  the  ends,  about  sixteen 
feet  in  length.  A  net  thus  prepared, 
is  in  the  night  drawn  by  five  or  six 
men  over  the  ground,  which  it  is 
made  to  touch  at  short  intervals. 
When  the  birds  fly  up  against  tlie 
net,  it  is  let  down,  and  all  under 
it  are  taken ;  such  as  woodcocks, 
snipes,  partridges,  quails,  &c.  Larks 
in  the  day-time  are  caught  in  clap- 
nels,  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  long, 
and  two  and  a  halt'  wide.  They  are 
enticed  by  a  decoy-lark,  and  like- 
wise by  small  fragments  of  looking- 
glass  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  net,  so 
as  to  receive  a  quick  and  circular 
motion,  by  means  of  a  string.  This 
net,  however,  is  employed  only  till 
the  second  week  in  November,  as 
larks  do  not  sport  in  the  air,  except 
in  fine  weather.  But  in  gloomy 
days,  the  larker  changes  his  engine, 
and  makes  use  of  a  trammel-net, 
about  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and 
five  broad  ;  which  is  fixed  on  two 
poles  eighteen  feet  long  ;  and  car- 
ried by  men  who,  when  passing 

ovei- 
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over  the  fields,  and  perceiving  a 
lark  hit  the  net,  drop  it,  and  thus 
secure  the  bird. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  singular 
and  hazardous  methods  of  bird- 
catching  practised  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  the 
following  manner  of  taking  birds 
alive,  by  means  of  a  fusee  or  musket, 
is  so  ingenious,  that  we  shall  com- 
municate it  to  our  readers.  It  was 
invented  by  M.  de  Vaillant, 
during  his  travels  in  Africa  :  if  his 
plan  be  pra6ticable,  it  will  certainly 
facilitate  tlie  researches  of  the  Or- 
nithologist.— Put  a  smaller  or  larger 
quantity  of  gunix)wder  into  the 
musket,  according  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Immediately  above 
it,  place  tlieend  of  a  candle  of  suf- 
ficient thickness,  ramming  it  well 
down  3  and  then  fill  tlie  barrel  with 
water  up  to  the  mouth.  When  at 
a  proper  distance,  fire  the  musket 
thus  loaded  at  a  bird,  which  will 
only  be  stunned,  by  watering  and 
moistening  its  feathers,  and  may 
be  easily  laid  hold  of,  before  it  has 
time,  by  fluttering,  to  injure  its 
plumage, 

BIRD-LIME  is  a  viscid  matter 
used  for  catching  birds. — Theie 
are  ditferent  ways  of  preparing 
this  substance,  but  it  is  generally 
made  of  holly  bark,  which  is 
boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  and 
when  its  green  rind  is  separated,  it 
is  covered  up  in  a  moist  place,  to 
stand  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  after- 
wards reduced  to  a  tough  paste,  and 
washed  in  a  running  stream,  till 
jio  impurities  appear.  Next,  it  is 
suffered  to  ferment  for  four  or  five 
days,  during  which  it  must  be  fre- 
quently skimmed.  Afterwards  it 
is. mixed  over  tlie  fire,  with  a  third 
part  of  nut-oil,  or  thin  grease,  and 
il-us  rendered  fit  for  use. 
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Dr,  Darwin  observes,  tliat  this 
resinous  material  possesses  un- 
common adhesiveness  to  feathers, 
and  other  dry,  porous  bodies ; 
whence  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  bird-lime.  It  much  resembles 
the  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  resin,  im- 
ported from  South  America  j  and 
is  also  similar  to  a  fossil  elastic  bi- 
tumen found  near  Matlock,  in 
Derbyshire ;  hoth  in  its  elasticity 
and  inflammability.  He  fartlier* 
suggests,  that  holly  may  be  worth 
cultivating,  both  for  its  wood,  and 
the  quantity  it  contains  of  this 
elastic  matter.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Dodtor  mentions  a  remarkable 
fa(5l,  deserving  the  attention  of 
rural  economists.  About  thirty 
years  ago,  a  person  who  purchased 
a  wood  in  Yorkshire,  sold  the  bird- 
lime prepared  from  the  bark  of  tlie 
numerous  hoUy-trees,  to  a  Dutch 
merchant,  for  nearly  the  whole 
sum  given  for  the  wood.  If,  there- 
fore, tliis  substance  could  be  har- 
dened, it  might  probably  be  sub- 
stituted for  tlie  caoutchouc,  or 
India-rubber. 

"  The  German  method  of  prepar- 
ing bird-lime  is,  by  putting  about 
two  pounds  of  lintseed  oil  into  a 
pot,  to  simmer  upon  the  fire  for 
some  time,  after  which  it  is  taken 
off,  and  lighted  with  a  match.  In 
this  state  of  inflammation,  it  con- 
tinues about  two  hours,  when  half 
the  quantity  will  be  consumed. 
By  dipping,  from  time  to  time,  a 
stick  into  tlie  oil,  and  tr}'ing  the 
matter  between  the  fingers,  its  pro- 
per glutinous  consistence  may  be 
easily  ascertained  j  on  which  tlie 
pot  is  covered,  and  the  flame 
extinguished. 

Water  bird-lime  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows  :  Take  a  pound 
of  strong  and  good  ordinary  bird- 
lime, wash  it  thoroughly  in  spring-  • 
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water,  till  it  become  perfe6H7  soft ; 
next  beat  it  well,  that  the  water 
may  be  entirely  separated ;  then 
dry  it,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pip- 
kin, and  add  to  it  as  much  capon's 
or  o;oose-grease  as  will  render  it 
fluid.  In  this  state  of  the  prepa- 
ration, add  two  spoonftxls  of  strong 
vinegar,  one  spoonfiil  of  oil,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine. Let  the  whole  boil  for  a  few 
minutes  over  a  moderate  fire,  stir- 
ring it  during  that  process.  Then 
take  it  off ;  but,  previous  to  its  use, 
warm  it,  and  cover  the  twigs  with 
it  in  every  direftion.  This  is  the 
best  bird-lime  for  snipes,  or  such 
birds  as  frequent  marshy  places. 

The  proper  method  of  using  bird- 
lime is,  to  cut  down  the  principal 
branch  of  a  tree, '  the  twigs  of 
which  are  straight,  long,  and 
smooth.  The  willow  and  birch 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  After 
the  supei-fluous  shoots  have  been 
iopped,  and  the  twigs  cleaned,  they 
must  be  uniformly  covered  with 
the  bird-lime,  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  bottom  ;  but  the  main  stem 
should  not  be  fouched  by  this 
matter.  Great  care  is  required  in 
laying  it  on  properl}  ;  for,  if  too 
thick,  it  will  alarm  the  birds,  and 
prevent  their  approach  ;  and,  if  too 
fimall  a  quantity  be  applied,  it  will 
not  hold  them  v.-hen  they  settle 
Upon  it.  The  branch  tluis  pre- 
pared, must  be  erefted  in  a  hedge, 
or  among  some  growing  bushes. 
If  em.ployed  in  summer,  it  should 
be  placed  in  a  quickset  hedge,  in 
groves,  bushes,  or  white-thorn 
trees,  ne^r  corn-fields,  &c. ;  but 
in  winter,  tlie  best  spots  are  near 
stacks  of  corn,  sheds,  •  or  barns. 
The  sportsman  ought  to  stand  a^ 
near  the  limed  bush  as  possible, 
and  imitate  the  notes  of  birds  with 
9  call.     When  a  bird  is  attraded 
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to  the  bush,  and  entangled  by  the 
lime,  the  sportsman  should  suffer 
it  to  remain  ;  as  by  the  fluttering 
it  makes  to  disengage  itself,  others 
will  be  attrafted  to  the  bush,  and 
thus  several  may  be  taken  together. 
The  hours  proper  for  this  sport,  are 
from  sun-rise  till  ten  o'clock  5  and 
from  one,  to  sun -set.  Another 
method  of  attrafting  birds  is,  by  a 
side ;  a  bat  -makes  a  very  good 
stale,  but  it  must  be  fixed  so  as 
to  be  perceptible  at  a  distance.  An 
owl  is  still  more  eligible  for  this 
purpose,  being  followed  by  the 
small  birds,  whenever  it  appears. 
If  a  live  owl,  or  bat,  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  skin  of  one  stuffed 
will  hkewise  answer j  nay,  even 
the  image  of  an  owl  carved  in 
wood,  and  painted  of  the  natural 
colour,  will  produce  the  desired 
eftea. 

When  the  German  composition 
is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to 
seize  the  bird,  when  entangled,  to 
prevent  it  from  attempting  to  free 
itself  by  its  beak}  otlierwise  it  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  deleterious  ef- 
fedt  of  the  oil. 

Sieging-Lirds  are  principally 
the  nightingale,  black-bird,  thrush, 
starling,  linnet,  lark,  red-breast. 
Canary-bird,  bull-finch,  and  gold- 
finch. Their  first  note  is  termed 
chirp,  which  is  repeated  at  short 
intervals :  the  second  is  denomi- 
nated call,  being  a  repetition  of 
the  same  note,  and  the  third  soimd 
is  temv^d  7  ecording,  which  a  young 
bird  will  do  for  nearly  a  twelve-^ 
month,  and  when  perfect  in  his 
lesson,  he  is  said  to  sing  his  soiig 
round.  Their  notes  are  not  more 
natural  to  birds,  tlian  language  is 
to  man ;  and  tliey  all  sing  in  tlie 
same  key. 

Preseki'ation  ofBiRDS.  Various 
methods  have  been  attempted  by 

natu-. 
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naturalists,  to  preserve  animai  sub- 
stances from  putrefaftion  ;  but, 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  antisep- 
tic, many  curious  animals,  and 
particularly  birds  from  foreign 
parts,  are  imported  in  a  very  im- 
perfeft  state.  The  following  pro- 
cess appears  to  be  the  most  easy 
and  effectual  : 

After  opening  the  bird,  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  from  the  breast 
to  the  vent,  dissecting  the  fleshy 
parts  from  the  bones,  and  remov- 
ing t!ie  entrails,  eyesj  brains,  and 
tongue,  the  cavities,  and  inside  of 
the  skin  are  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  following  powders:  Take  of 
corrosive  sublimate  ^Ib.  pulverized 
nitre  41b.  bixrnt  alum  |lb.  llowers 
of  sulphur  ^Ib.  camphor  |lb.  black 
pepper,  and  coars- ly  ground  to- 
bacco, one  pound  each;  mix  the 
ingredients  well  together,  and  keep 
them  in  a  glass  vessel  closely  stop- 
ped. First  insert  the  eyes,  and 
stuff  the  head  witli  cotton  or  tow; 
then  pass  a  wire  down  the  throat, 
tiirough  one  of  tlie  nostrils,  and 
fix  it  into  tlie  breast-bone :  wires 
are  likewise  to  be  introtluced 
through  the  feet,  up  the  legs  and 
thighs,  and  fastened  into  the  same 
bone  ;  the  body  is  afterwards  stuff- 
ed with  cotton  to  its  natural  size, 
and  the  skin  sewed  over  it.  In 
whatever  position  the  bird  is  placed 
to  dry,  the  same  will  afterwards 
be  retained. 

Small  birds  may  be  preserved  in 
brandy,  rum,  arrack,  or  first  run- 
nings ;  but,  by  these  means,  the 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  liable  to 
be  extracted  by  the  spirit.  Large 
sea-fowl  have  diick  strong  skins, 
and  such  may  be  skinned;  the 
tail,  claws,  head,  and  feet,  are  to 
be  ,  carefully  preserved,  and  the 
plumage  stained  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  blood.     The  inside  of  the 
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skin  may  be  stuffed  as  recommend- 
ed above. 

,  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Guiana,  says,  that  se- 
veral persons  ill  the  colony  are  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  preserv- 
ing a  variety  of  beautiful  birds  for 
the  cabinets  of  European  natu- 
ralists. Their  rj/ethod  is,  to  put 
the  bird  in  a  proper  vessel,  and 
cover  it  with  strong  wine,  or  the 
first  running  of  tlie  distillation  of 
rum,  in  which  it  remains  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
till  the  liquor  has  penetrated  every 
part  of  its  body.  The  body  is  then 
taken  out,  and  its  feathers,  which 
are  not  in  the  least  injured  by  tliis 
immersion,  being  placed  smooth, 
it  is  put  into  a  machine  made  foi* 
tlie  purpose,  and  th.e  M'ings,  tail, 
&c.  arranged  agreeable  to  natiire. 
In  this  position,  it  'is  placed  in  an 
oven  moderately  heated,  where  it 
is  slov.'ly  dried,  and  will  ev*er  after 
retain  its  natural  attitude,  without 
danger  of  putrefaction. 

The  following  simple  composi- 
tion may  be  employed  with  suc- 
cess, for  the  same  purpose  :  Com- 
mon salt  one .  pound,  powdered 
alum  four  ounces,  ground  pepper 
two  ounces.  The  bird  intended 
for  preservation,  should  be  opened 
from  the  low  er  pai't  of  the  breast-; 
bone  to  the  tail,  with  a  pair  of 
sharp-pcinted  scissai's,  and  tlie 
whole  of  the  intestines  taken  ont. 
The  cavity  is  tlien  to  be  filled  witli 
the  mixture,  and  the  lacerated  part 
should  be  properly  stitched.  Thq 
thorax,  from  the  beak  to  die ' 
stomach,  must  be  filled  widi  tlie 
same  composition^  reduced  to  a 
finer  powder.  Ihe  head  is  to  be 
opened  near  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
with  the  point  of  the  scissars,  and 
the  structure  of  the  brain  destroyed, 
b)'  moving  them  in  a  circular  di- 
rection, 
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region,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
withdrawn,  the  cavity  is  likewise 
to  be  filled  with  the  mixture.  After 
having  been  svispendedliy  tlie  legs, 
for  a  few  days,  the  bird  may  be 
fixed  in  a  frarae^  in  its  natural  atti- 
tude. 

.  Bird-  grass,  -r—  See    Roughish 

MeADOW-C5RAS5. 

BIRD-CHERllY,  or  tlicPraw?/,? 
Paclus,  L.  is  a  species  of  cherry- 
tree,  growing  wild  in  several  parts 
of  Britain,  especially  in  the  Nortli 
of  England,*  and  some  parts  of 
Norfolk. 

The  Bird-cherry  tree  attains  a 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  is 
of.  a  shrub-like  growth,  with  a 
branchy  top ;  its  leaves  are  large,  ob- 
'  long,  rough,  and  serated  ;  the  fruit 
large  and  red. — See  \^'ITH.  455. 

From  the  fruit  of  the  Bird-cher- 
ry an  agreeable  wine  may  be  pro- 
dnced  :  and  it  is  affirmed  in  the 
Tnnisai'^ions  of  the  Swedish  Aca- 
demy, for  1774,  that  its  kernels, 
vlipn  deprived  of  their  external 
rind,  afford  so  good  a  substitute  for 
ahnond  milk,  tliat  tlie  most  expe- 
rienced persons  cannot  ascertain 
the  difference.  Its  wood  is  much 
^ised  on  the  Continent,  by  cabinet- 
makers and  upholsterers  J — its  in- 
ner bark  afi'ords  a  green  lixivium 
for  dye^s. 

l>ir(Ps  Eye.  See  Primrose. 
BIRD'S  rOOT  (Common),  or 
.OrrJthopiis  perpiisill-i/s,  1..  is  an  in- 
digenous p'ant ;  the  yellow  flowers 
of  V,  hich  blow  in  July  or  August ; 
and  the  legumcn,  or  pulse,  is  curv- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  bow.  SecCuRT, 
Lund.  fasc.  C. 

This  plant  affords  a  good  fodder 
for  sheep,  when  grass  is  scarce,  in 
the  latter  end  of  auTumn. 

EIRTHWORT  (Slender),  o"r 
^nstoiochia  clematiUs,  L.  is  the  only 
indigenous  species  of  that  piaut :  it 
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has  heart-shaped  leaves,  an  upright 
stem,  and  its  root  is  long  and  slen- 
der.— See  Engl.  Boi.  398. 

On  being  chewed,  the  Birthwort 
instantly  imparts  an  aromatic  bit- 
terness, not  ungrateful  to  the  pa- 
late. It  possesses  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  is  prescribed  as  an  atte- 
nuant  of  viscid  phlegm,  and  pro- 
moter oi  the  fluid  secretions.  The 
dose  in  substance  is  from  a  scmple 
to  two  drams.  There  are  four  other 
species  of  this  plant  imported  for 
medicinal  purposes,  particularly 
the  Aristolochia  longa,  sl  native  osf 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is 
applied  externally  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, as  likewise  for  cleansing  and 
healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

BISCUIT,  a  kind  of  bread  ma- 
nufactured by  confectioners,  of  fine 
flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and  rose  or  ' 
orange  water  ;  or  of  flour,  eggs, 
and  sugar,  with  aniseeds  and  ci- 
tron-peel. 

Sea- Biscuit,  a  sort  of  hard,  dry 
bread,  foimed  into  flat  cakes :  when 
intended  for  long  voyages,  it  is 
four  times  baked,  six  months  be- 
fore it  is  shipped ;  after  which  it 
will  continue  good  during  a  whole 
year.  In  order  to  preserve  such 
bread  from  inse6ts,  Mr.  Hales 
recommends  die  fumigation  of  the 
casks  with  sulphur,  after  they 
have  been  filled.  Biscuits  may 
likewise  be  preserved,  by  packing 
them  in  casks  well  calked,  and  lined 
with  tin. 

As  the  manufacture  of  sea-bis- 
cuits is  of  considerable  importance 
to  a  maritime  countrj^,  we  shall 
communicate  the  method  of  baking 
practised  in  France. 

In  the  prepai'ation  of  biscuit,  a 
proportion  of  ten  pounds  of  leaver* 
(rather  more  stale  than  that  com- 
monly used  for  bread),  is  diluted 
in  warm  water,  with  one  hundred 
poundi 
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pounds  of  flour,  which  is  kneaded ; 
but  the  water  should  be  added  by 
small  portions,  to  prevent  die  ne- 
cessity of  adding  more  flour :  when 
the  dough  can  no  longer  be  worked 
by  the  hand,  it  is  pressed  with  the 
feet  till  it  is  perfedlly  smootli,  glu- 
tinous and  compaft.  The  knead- 
ing being  flnished,  the  dough  is 
worked  up  in  parts :  at  first  it  is 
formed  into  rolls,  which  again  pass 
tlirough  the  hands  of  the  baker; 
this  is  called  rulling.  When  tlie 
•weight  of  each  piece  is  determined, 
it  is  made  round,  flattened  witli  a 
rolling  pin,  and  then  placed  on  a 
table  or  board  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air,  in  order  to  prevent  too  quick 
fermentation.  Care  is  taken  that 
the  oven  be  less  heated  for  the 
baking  of  biscuit  than  bread  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  last  cake  is  formed, 
that  which  has  been  first  made,  is 
pierced  with  several  holes,  widi  the 
point  of  an  iron,  which  at  once 
flattens  it,  and  gives  vent  to  eva- 
poration :  it  is  then  placed  in  tlie 
oven.  The  biscuits  are  kept  there 
about  two  hours,  and  when  drawn 
out,  they  are  packed  widi  great 
caution'  in  boxes,  lest  tliey  should 
break.  Each  box  commonly  con- 
tains either  a  half,  or  a  whole  quin- 
tal ;  and,  when  filled,  is  placed  in 
a  close,  warm  room,  with  which 
.  the  heat  of  tlie  oven  has  a  com- 
munication. The  biscuit  here  parts 
with  its  superabundant  moisture, 
and  undergoes  what  is  ca  led  a 
s  IV  eating. 

A  good  biscuit  breaks  clean  and 
crisp,  has  a  shining  appearance 
within,  and  the  outside  is  glossy. 
When  soaked,  it  swells  considera- 
bly in  the  water,  without  crum- 
bling, or  sinking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel. 

As  the  composition  of  biscuit  is 
coimeded  \s  ii]i  the  general  princi- 
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pies  of  making  bread,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  defe6ts  which  pre- 
vail in  many  bake-houses  are  simi- 
lar to  those  where  biscuit  is  pre- 
pared )  such  as  an  imperfect  grind- 
ing, which  leaves  the  bran  in  the 
flour,  or  the  flour  in  tiie  bran,  and 
injures  the  manufatture.  Ovens 
too  high,  and  not  closely  stopped, 
consume  much  fuel,  and  produce 
an  inditlerent  baking. 

One  of  the  first  rules  in  the  pre- 
paration of  biscuit  should  be,  never 
to  make  it  of  any  but  choice  wheat, 
very  clean,  and  diii,  because  it 
ever  continues  to  carry  with  it  this 
original  principle  of  preservation; 
while  corn,  which  is  naturally 
moist,  be  it  ever  so  well  ground, 
and  worked,  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
come worse.  For  this  reason,  rye 
and  maize  are  unfit  to  be  manu- 
fadlured  into  biscuit. 

It  must  be  confessed  witli  re- 
gret, that  sea-biscuit  of  the  best 
preparation  often  carries^  in  it  a 
principle  of  destru6tion.  Some- 
times it  is  in  the  bran,  which  oc- 
casions insects,  and  hollow  spaces 
in  the  interior  part  of  tlie  biscuit, 
giving  it  a  disposition  to  mould ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  want  of 
cleanliness  which  prevails  in  the 
bread-room  of  the  vessel.- 

M.  Carbon,  a  biscuit-baker  of 
Hesse,  in  ccnjun6iion  with  four 
others  of  the  business,  has  recently 
made  some  experiments,  the  result 
of  which  is:  that  lOOlb.  of  flour 
give  12dib.  of  dough  ;  which,  di- 
vided into  cakes  of  eight  or  nine 
ounces,  when  well  baked,  afibrd 
901b.  of  biscuit.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing use  of  old  leaven,  and  of  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  weight  to  eack 
quintal  of  flour,  he  recommends  to 
use  the  leaven  while  fresh,  in  a 
quantity  of  fifty  pounds,  and  to 
make  the  dou<^h  less  firm,  that  it 

may 
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may  be  kneaded  with  more  ease. 
He  has  shewn  biscuit,  made  after 
this  manner,  to  several  masters  of 
sliips,  who  have  found  it  excellent, 
and  that  it  stands  the  test  of  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  water,  with- 
out falling  to  pieces. 

What  an  exnence  would  it  save 
the  State,  and  how  many  valuable 
iives  would  be  preserved,  if  biscuit 
were  made  with  sutlicient  sldil, 
and  attention  to  economy  ! 

BISMUTH,  or  Tin-glass,  one 
of  the  semi-metals,  of  a.  reddish  or 
light  yellow  colour,  and  a  lamel- 
lated  texture :  it  is  moderately  hard 
and  brittle,  so  tliat  it  breaks  under 
the  hammer,  and  may  even  be  re-c 
«Iuced  to  powder. 

Most  metallic  substances,  by  an 
union  with  bismuth,  become  more 
fusible ;  hence  it  is  used  in  tlie 
making  of  solder,  i>rinters'  types, 
pewter,  &c. 

Bismuth  reduced  to  powder, 
mixed  widi  the  white  of  eggs,  and 
applied  to  wood,  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  silvered — when 
it  is  gradually  dried,  and  rubbed 
with  a  polisher, 

1'his  semi-metal  is  commonly 
deposited  in  cobalt-ores ;  m  hich, 
when  of  a  high  red  colour,  are 
called  lisruuth  blcom,  or Jiowers  of 
I'ismnth.  lb  tliis  mixture  may  be 
ascribed  the  property  which  bis- 
liiuili-orc  has  of  making  s)'mpa- 
thetic  ink,  similar  to  that  formed 
by  a  solution  of  the  regulus  of  co- 
balt.—See  Ink, 

In  dyeing,  a  solution  of  Tin- 
glass  in  aqua  fortis  has  lately  been 
recommended  by  Dambourney, 
for  tixing  certain  colours  on  wool, 
in  preference  to  alum,  or  other  neu- 
irai  salts. — See  Dyuing, 

In  medicine,  tlie  calx  and  flowers 
of  bismuth  were  formerly  used, 
in  cases  where  aiidnioaiai  prepa- 
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rations  are  now  employed  with 
greater  safety,  and  equal  effefct ; 
so  that  the  former  are,  at  pre- 
sent, chiefly  converted  into  pig- 
ments and  cosmetics. — Nevertlie- 
less,  we  are  possessed  of  the 
most  convincing  proofs,  that  the 
maghitcry  of  bismuth  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  anti-spasmodics, 
especially  in  cramps  of  the  sto- 
mach. Wlien  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, in  doses  from  half  a  grain 
to  one  grain,  in  simple  water,  re- 
peated every  hatf  hour,  or  oftener, 
according  lo  circumstances,  it  af- 
fords speedy  relief  of  the  most  ex- 
cmciating  pain  5  and  is,  in  this  re- 
spedl,  of  superior  efficacy  to  the 
celebrated  flowers  of  zinc.  But 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  repeat, 
that  both  medicines  require  tlie 
gre^itest  precaution. 

BISTORT  (Great),  or  Snake- 
weed ;  the  Polygonum  bistorta,  L. 
a  native  species  of  knot-grass,  most 
pit  ntiful  on  meadows  and  pastures, 
in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land :  it  has  a  tlaick  oblique  root, 
about  tlie  size  of  a  finger,  blackish 
brown  without,  and  reddish  with- 
in ;  a  simple  round,  slender  stem, 
nearly  two  feet  high ;  oval  leaves, 
and  the  frtalk  terminates  in  thick 
short  .spikes,  of  whitish  red  flowers, 
which  appear  in  July,  and  are  pro- 
ductive of  seeds  in  Augiist, — See 
Withering,  382  j  and  E7igl.  Bot. 
509. 

As  this  indigenous  plant  is  sub- 
servient to  many  nseful  purposes, 
Ave  have  been  more  particular  in 
its  description,  than  tlie  limits,  of 
our  M'ork  will  permit  on  future 
occajions. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  exceedingly 
partial  to  tlie  herbage  of  the  Great 
Bistort ;  but  horses  will  not  ea,t  it. 
The  young  leaves 'are  excellent  for 
culinary  use ;  and  a  small  quantity 
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cf  the  root,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  added  to  the  dough  in  baking, 
communicates  an  agreeable  taste 
to  the  bread,  and  improves  its  sa- 
lubrity. 

The  Great  Bistort  has  hkewise 
been  usefully  employed  in  tlie  arts 
of  dyeing  and  tanning.  According 
to  Gleditsch  and  Bautsch,  two 
creditable  authors,  the  herb  with 
its  blossom  has,  by  tanners  on  the 
Continent,  been  found  to  be  a  pro- 
per substitute  for  oak-bark  j  and 
pAMBouRNEY  assurcs  US,  that 
from  the  root  of  this  plant  he  ob- 
tained a  deco6tion  of  a  mordor/ 
shade,  in  which  he  dyed  wool  of  a 
real  beaver  colour,  after  having 
previously  immersed  it  in  a  ley,  sa- 
turated with  a  solution  of  bismuth. 

All  the  parts  of  tliis  plant  have  a 
rough,  austere  taste  :  the  root,  in 
particular,  is  one  of  Ijie  strongest 
vegetable  astringents  produced  in 
this  climate  ;  and  tlierefore  justly 
recommended  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, immoderate  hemorrhages,  and 
otlier  fluxes,  both  internally  and 
externally,  where  the  constitution 
of  tlie  patient  requires  such  a  me- 
dicine. According  to  a  late  popu- 
lar writer,  it  has  often,  and  espe- 
cially in  agues,  been  given  in  larger 
doses  than  tliose  commonly  admi- 
nistered :  he  has  prescribed  it  both, 
alone,  and  together  with  gentian, 
to  the  amount  of  three  drams  in 
one  day.  It  is  allowed  to  be  a  very 
powerful  styptic,  and  consequently 
possessed  of  antiseptic  properties  ; 
but  we, doubt,  whether  it  is  suffi- 
ciently efficacious  to  supersede  the 
use  of  tlie  Peruvian  bark,  or  tven 
that  of  the  white  willow. 

BISTORT  (Small),  Welch,  or 
Alpine;  the Folygoyiummviparum, 
L,  is  like*'ise  an  indigenous  plant, 
which  grows  on  the  moorlands  in 
several  parts  of  Westmoreland  and 
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the  North  Riding  of  Yorksl.'ire  :  it 
has  a  smaller  root  than  the  pre- 
ceding species  ;  a  simple  slender 
stem,  six  inches  high,  spear-shaped 
leaves,  and  the  staiKs  and  branches 
terminate  by  spikes  of  whitish  red 
flowers,  which  appear  in  June  or 
Jul}^,  and  bear  seeds  in  August. — 
See  With.  383  ;    and  Eng.  But. 

6Q9- 

Although  we  have  no  distinft 
account  of  the  economical  and 
physical  uses  of  this  plant,  yet  it 
may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  it 
is  not  inferior  to  the  preceding  spe- 
cies. Indeed,  Gmelin  informs  us, 
that  its  root  is  so  far  from  being 
astringent,  in  the  island  of  ICamt- 
schatka,  that  the  inhabitants  eat  it 
in  a  raw  state;  and  Steller,  a 
late  traveller,  found  it  sufficiently 
sweet  and  nutritive,  to  support  him 
without  any  other  aliment,  for  se- 
veral dr.}'s.  The  Samoiedes  also 
eat  it  as  a  sv/eet  and  wholesome 
food.  Several  other  nations  dry 
and  reduc^  tliis  root  to  flour,  of 
which  they  bake  good  bread.  If 
credit  be  due  to  Oloff,  who  has 
visited  Iceland,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  inhospitable  chmate  make 
bread,  even  of  the  ?mall  knot:? 
which  grow  on  the  upper  part  of 
thp  stalk. 

BITE,  of  a  mad  dog,  an  unfor- 
tmiate  accidejit  which  but  too  fre- 
quently happens  in  hot  summers  j 
and  is  supposed  to  be  occasion^ 
chiefly  by  suttering  that  faithful 
animal  to  feed  upon  putrid  meat, 
without  supplying  it  with  sufficient 
water ;  but  more  probably  origin- 
ates from  a  specific  contagion,  like 
the  small-pox,  &c.  —  The  disease 
thence  arising  in  the  ,humau  spe- 
cies, is  called  C^hine  Madness,  or, 
according  to  medical  writers,  Hi/- 
drophohia;  a  term  which  literaOy 
signifies  "  dread  of  water." 

Tliis 
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This  virulent  disorder  does  nof, 
in  general,  manifest  itself  till  a 
considerable  time  after  the  bite  ; 
for,  though  in  some  instances  it 
has  commenced  in  seven  or  eight 
days  after  the  accident,  the  patient 
often  continued  in  health  for  twen- 
ty, thirty,  or  forty  days,  nay,  some- 
times for  several  montlis.  If  the 
wound  be  not  prevented,  it  will, 
ill  most  instances,  be  healed  long 
before  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
appear  J  tliough  it  frequently  resists 
all  healing  applicntions,  and  forms 
an  ulcer  discharging  a  quantity  of 
matter.  The  approach  of  the  dis- 
ease is  kno\vn  by  the  cicatrix  of 
the  wound  becoming  hard  and  ele- 
vated, and  by  a  peculiar  tingling 
sensation  in  the  part  affefted  ; 
pains  shoot  from  it  towards  tlie 
throat:  in  some  cases  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  livid  or  red  streaks, 
and  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
inflammation ;  more  frequently, 
however,  no  remarkable  external 
change  can  be  perceived.  But  the 
patient  soon  becomes  melancholy, 
prefers  solitude,  and  is  troubled 
widi  nausea.  Sometimes  the  cha- 
rafteristic  symptom  of  the  disease, 
the  dread  of  water,  .suddenly  at- 
tack the  patient,  and  ever)'  at- 
tempt to  swallow  liquid.s,  is  ac- 
companied with  the  most  painful 
sensations.  This  appears  to  be 
a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  hu- 
man race ;  for  mad  animals  do 
not  evince  any  dread  of  water. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt,  that 
the  disease  is  occasioned  by  the 
saliva  of  the  mad  creature  being 
mixed  with  the  human  blood.  Un- 
less, therefore,  part  of  the  tme 
skin  be  injured,  the  poison  will  not 
be  communicated ;  but,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  the  .smallest  quantity  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  fatal  effect. 
Hence,,   if  tiie   cuticle    has  been 
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wounded,  it  is  absolutely  neces« 
sary  to  remove  the  surrounding 
muscular  substance  by  the  knife, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  submitting 
to  this  operation ;  as  it  is  the  only 
certain  and  effectual  preventive.  It 
is,  however,  of  consequence  previ- 
ously to  be  convinced,  whether  the 
animal  has  been  actually  mad; 
though  it  is  affirmed  by  creditable 
writers,  that  the  bite  of  creatures 
which  were  neither  diseased  nor 
raving,  nay  even  the  bite  of  healthy 
dogs,  has  been  produftive  of  hydro- 
phobia. Others  have  maintained, 
that  the  very  breath  of  a  mad  dog, 
as  well  as  the  blood  of  a  hydropho- 
bous  patient  touched  by  a  sound 
person,  have  been  attended  with  a 
similar  effe6t. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a 
dog  is  really  infe6ted  with  that  dis- 
temper, the  following  particulars 
deserve  attention.  Several  days 
previously  to  the  invasion  of  the 
disorder,  the  animal  becomes  sullen, 
and  shews  equal  indifferei.ee  to  his 
mastei",  his  food,  and  drink.  His 
ears  and  tail  droop  5  instead  of  bark- 
ing, he  growls  and  snaps  at  every 
surrounding  objeft,  runs  about  ir- 
regularly, is  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
ting-uish  his  master  from  strangers, 
and  lolls  out  his  tongue,  which  is 
parched,  and  of  a  livid  hue.  At 
length,  he  drops  down  .suddenly, 
starts  up  again,  bites  whatever 
seems  to  obstruft  his  passage,  and 
in  this  condition  he  seldom  sur\ives 
twenty-four  or,  at  tlie  farthest, 
forty-eight  hours. 

Persons  bitten  during  the  last 
period  of  the  disordered  animal,  arc 
in  the  greatest  danger  from  the 
contagious  nature  of  the  saliva.  If 
the  disease  has  actually  been  com- 
municated, the  pulse  indicates 
spasms,  but  it  is  not  always  fe- 
verish; the  patient  generally  feels 
a  burning; 
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SWrningheat  in  the  throat  nnd  in- 
jured part,  according  to  the  degree 
of  violence  witli  which  the  malady 
is  accompanied.  But  the  proximate 
Cause  of  the  affection  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  nervous  system, 
unconne6!:ed  with  any  other  disor- 
der ;  so  that  patients,  labouring 
under  the  influence  of  hydropho- 
bia, have  overcome  the  small  pox, 
and  quartan  agues,  without  any 
aggravation  of  symptoms.  Hence 
opiates,  and  other  narcotics,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  nen^ous  diseases, 
produce  no  effeft.  As  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed,  that  canine  madness, 
if  the  dread  of  water  has  once  taken 
place,  can  seldom  be  cured,  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  treatment 
will  be  the  speedy  application  of 
preventives.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  already  stated  the  immediate 
necessity  of  cutting  away  the  parts 
contiguous  to  the  wound,  especially 
where  that  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, without  injuring  any  large 
blood-vessel.  Beside  this  precau- 
tion, the  wound  should  be  fre- 
quently washed,  by  pouring  cold 
w-ater  upon  it  from  a  considerable 
height ;  and  to  prevent  the  canine 
virus  from  remaining  about  the 
wounded  part^  h  should  be  kept 
open,  and  a  discharge  of  matter 
promoted  for  several  weeks ;  by  sti- 
mulating ointments,  mixed  with 
cantharides,  or  similar  applications. 

Among  other  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  contagious  matter  at  the 
part,  both  the  a6tual  cauter)-,  and 
burning  with  gunpowder,  have 
been  occasionally  employed  ;  as  fire 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents. 
Others  have  washed  the  aftedted 
place  witli  vinegar,  or  caustic  al- 
kali properly  diluted  ;  tlie  latter  of 
which  has  been  found  more  effec- 
txial. 

Bathin?  in  sea-water,  as  well  as 
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drinking  It,  have  been  prescribed 
as  preventives.  —  Dr.  Mead,  iii 
his  treatise  on  this  subje6t,  asserts, 
that  the  greatest  success  has  beeu 
obtained  from  diuretics,  and  conse- 
quently dire6ls  the  following  pow- 
der: Take  ash-coloured  ground- 
liverwort,  half  an  ounces  black 
pepper  two  drams:  reduce  them 
separately  to  powder,  then  xmx 
them  together,  and  divide  tlie 
whole  into  four  doses,  one  of 
which  must  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing, fasting,  for  four  days  succes- 
sively, in  half  a  pint  'of  warm 
cows-milk. 

The  famous  East  India  specific 
is  composed  of  twenty-four  grains 
of  native,  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  fiiftitious  cinnabar  pulverized, 
with  sixteen  grains  of  musk,  and 
taken  in  a  glass  of  arrack,  or 
brandy.  It  is  esteemed  a  great 
antispasmodic,  and  an  infallible 
remedy  for  preventing  tlae  eft'eds 
of  the  canine  virus. 

Mercury  has  been  recommended 
as  an  efficacious  preventive,  when 
applied  to  the  wound  by  friction, 
and  taken  inwardly  in  the  form 
of  calomel,  to  raise,  if  possible,  a 
slight  salivation.  At  the  same 
time,  veneseftion,  opium,  the  bark, 
and  camphor,  have  successively 
been  administered  in  large  quan- 
tities J  the  Avarm  bath  ;  and  every 
remedy  that  human  invention  could 
suggest.  M.  Sab  A  TIER  mentions 
an  instance  in  which,  by  repeated 
attacks  of  a  mad  dog,  the  patient 
had  received  twenty-five  wour^ds, 
and  above  fifty  scratches :  these 
were  all  radically  h'-aled,  by  the 
application  of  the  cauter}',  and  of 
fire,  which  completely  destroyed 
the  poison. 

As  no  specific  remedy  has  yet 

been  discovered   for   the  cure  of 

this   dreadful    disorder,    we  shall 

suggest 
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suggest  the  following  plan  of  treat- 
ment, which,  by  experience,  has 
been  found  to  be  the  most  eft'ec- 
tual. 

After  tlie  bitten  part  has  been 
cut  away,  and  the  wound  v/ashed 
with  a  pickle  made  of  vinegar  and 
salt,  it  should  be  dressed  twice  a 
day  with  yellow  basilicon,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercuiTj  or  a  small  pc^- 
tion  of  tlie  powder  of  cantharides. 
Next,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have 
immediate  recourse  to  diuretic  and 
sudorific  remedies ;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing medicines  :  Eight  prepared 
millepedes  J  half  an  ounce  of  Venice 
treacle  5  two  drams -of  volatile  salt 
of  hartshorn ;  one  dram  of  cam- 
phor, and  eight  ounces  of  what  is 
called  water  of  acrtated  ammonia. 
Mix  these  ingredients,  and  let  the 
patient  take  a  small  tea-spoonful 
every  hour  the  first  day,  till  it  be 
attended  with  profuse  perspiration, 
and  a  copious  dischai'ge  of  urine  : 
the  second  day,  two  tca-spoontuls 
may  be  given  every  two  hours ; 
and,  in  this  proportion,  the  doses 
may  be  gi'adually  increased,  till 
he  is  enabled  to  take  a  table-spoon- 
ful, several  times  a,  day.  But  if, 
by  such  progressive  do.?es,  tlie 
urinary  passages  •  should  be  too 
much  stimulated,  or  even  blood  be 
evacuated,  it  v/ill  be  necessary  to 
suspend  the  use  of  this  medi- 
cine, for  a  few  days,  till  tlie  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms  has  abated  j 
and  then  to  add,  to  each  draught, 
a  little  giuu-arabic  dissolved  in 
■water;  or  to  drink  Untseed-tea,  dur- 
ing the  course.  We  have  stated 
this  prescription,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Selle,  late  physician  to  the 
King  of  PaussiA,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  philosophers 
on  the  Cgntiiient. 
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In 'those  cases,  however,  where. 
ihe  absorption  of  the  poison  ca»not 
be  prevented,  and  the  dread  ";«f 
water  Ips  already  seized  the  pa- 
tient, it  will  be  useless  to  U-qub\c 
him  with  liquid  medicines ;  but 
large  doses  of  musk  and  opium 
then  become  necessary;  and  eveiy 
kind  of  irritation  ought  to  be  carcr 
fully  avoided.  Although  the  cold 
bath,  and  mercurial  frictions,  have 
been  very  generally  used,  and 
sometimes  been  attended  v/ith  ap- 
parently good  efieCts,  yet  little  or 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them, 
when  the  disease  has  made  any 
progress  in  the  system.  We  are 
firnily  persuaded  thaf,  \^hcre  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  has  been  ne-: 
glefted  for  sev^eral  days,  or  weeks, 
neither  the  skill  of  Uie  most  expe-, 
rienced  prac^titioner,  nor  the  most 
celebrated  Nostnims,  can  attbrd 
tlie  desired  relief. 

BITTER,  is  a  term  app'ied  to 
substances  of  a  peculiar  ta=te,  and 
generally  opposed  to  sweet;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  the  Gen- 
tian and  Bistort-roots,  Hops,  Lesser 
Centaur)',  Carduus,  &rc. 

Most  bitters  impart  tlieir  virtue?, 
both  to  watery  and  spirituous  fluids. 
By  distillation,  their  taste  is  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed ;  but,  on 
evaporating  the  watery  solution  to 
a  thick  consistence,  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple remains  unaltered,  and  is  fre- 
quently improved.  See  Extracts, 

Dr.  Darwin  ingeniously  ob- 
serves, that  the  bitter,  narcotic,  and 
acrid  juices  of  plants,  are  secreted 
by  their  gkmds,  for  defending  ve- 
getables against  the  depredation  of 
ir^sefts,  and  larger  animals.  An  acrid 
juice  exists  in  t!^e  husks  of  v/alnuts, 
and  in  the  pellicle,  or  skin,  of  the 
kernel ;  but  not  in  the  lobes,  oriuu- 
tritiouspart.  Bitters  appear  to  have 
been  excluded  from  tlx  seed,  lest 

they 
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they  ml^t  have  been  Injurioas  to 
the  tender  organs  of  digestion  of  the 
embrj'on  plant.  In  some  seeds, 
however,  he  adds,  there  is  a  bitter 
quality,  which  refuses  to  mix  with 
the  oleaginous  part ;  as  the  oil  ex- 
pressed from  bitter  almonds  is  as 
tasteless  as  that  firora  the  sweet 
kind. 

Vegetable  bitters  possess  the 
combined  properties  of  astringents 
and  aromatics.  Hence  they  are 
frcqixently  employed  in  weakness 
oF  tibie  stomach  and  intestines;  in 
cold  habits,  where  the  bile  and 
humours  require  to  be  attenuated 
oi-  diluted ;  and  for  promoting  na- 
tural evacuations,  particularly  those 
by  the  pores  and  the  urinary  canal. 
They  are  also  of  service  in  many 
cases  of  indigestion,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, flatulency,  &c.  ^\'hen  these 
complaints  proceed  from  muscular 
"weakness,  or  a  phlegmatic  and 
inert  stjte  of  the  fluids.  But,  in 
constitutions  where  the  fibres  are 
tense  and  rigid,  or  an  immoderate 
heat  and  inflammation  prevail,  the 
continued  use  of  bitters,  especially 
in  tiie  gout,  would  sensibly  in- 
crease the  disorder,  and  frequently 
iletermine  it  to  the  kidneys.  Thus 
the  secretion  of  urine  might  be 
greatly  diecked,  to  the  injury  of 
the  patient,  and  at  length  either 
dropsy  or  consumption  would  be 
the  natural  consequence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  in 
what  marmcT  bitters  taken  by  the 
slorhach  operate  on  the  liuman 
system  ;  though  they  are  generally 
considered  as  powerful  tonics.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  tliey  do  not 
aft  as  stimulants  ;  because  neither 
the  frequency  of  tb.e  pulse,  nor  tlie 
force  of  the  circulation,  is  increased 
by  their  use.  Nor  can  it  be  main- 
tained, that  their  operation  is  similar 
to  that  of  astringents ;  so  tliat  bit- 
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ters  are  to  be  considered  purely  as 
tonics,  which  strengthen,  or  im- 
part new  energy  to  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomach ;   an  efFeft" 
which  is  by  sjTnpathy  comrraini-- 
cated  to  otlier  parts  of  the  bodj'. 

Bitter  substances  are  often  used 
as  vermlfliges,  though  seldom  effi- 
cacious j  and  externally,  as  anti-'. 
septics.  In  domestic  economy,' 
they  are,  at  present,  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  the  destruftion  of  in- 
sects, kc.  -J  but  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
litter  root  growing  in  this  island, 
which  might  not  be  converted  to 
very  useful  purposes.— See  Bread. 

Bitter  Salt.  Sec  Epsom  Salt. 

Bitter  -  Sweet.  See  Woody 
Nightshade. 

BITUxMENS,  are  inflammable 
mineral  bodies,  not  sulphureous, 
or  only  casually  unpregnated  with 
sulphur.  They  are  of  various  de- 
grees of  consistence,'  and  appear, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  oils  and  resins  in  tlie 
vegetable.  By  their  peculiar  smell, 
they  are  easily  distinguished  from 
eitlier  purely  animal  or  vegetable 
produftions.  When  tlie  native 
rock-oils  are  mixed  with  concen- 
trated mineral  acids,  they  become 
thick,  and  at  length  consistent :  in 
which  state  they  are  called  ditw 
mens. 

There  is  a  tliin  fluid  bitumen 
called  naphtha,  which  is  found  on 
the  surface  of  waters,  or  oozing 
from  clefts  of  rocks  in  the  eastern 
countries,  particularly  Persia.  It 
lias  a  strong  smell,  very  different 
from  that  of  vegetable  or  animal 
oils,  is  highly  inflammable,  not  so- 
luble  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  almost 
as  limpid  as  water,  witli  wlxich  it 
is  more  averse  to  unite  than  any 
other  oil.  Next  to  naphtha,  in 
consistence,  is  petroleum,  or  rock- 
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oil  :  the  former  is  collcAcd  for 
naaking  varnishes,  aud  the  latter  is 
used  for  lamps  and  torches.  Ge- 
nuine naphilia  is  sometimes  recom- 
luended  in  diseases  of  the  nerves, 
but  it  is  seldom  obtained  in  a  pure 
state. 

The  solid  bitximens  are,  amber, 
jet,  asphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Ju- 
dea,  and  fossil  or  pit-coal.  By  dis- 
tillation, tliey  all  yield  an  odorous 
water,  more  or  less  coloured  and 
saline  j  an  acid  frequently  in  a 
concrete  state,  an  oil  similar  to  Uie 
native  rock-oils,  but  which  soon 
increases  in  weight,  and  becomes 
thicker  ;  and,  lasUy,  a  quantity  of 
A'olatile  alkali.  Tlie  residuum  is  a 
chany  matter,  differing  in  appear- 
ance, according  to  the  nature  of 
the  analyzed  bitumen. 

Barbadoes  tar  is  a  bitumen  of  a 
consistence  between  a  fluid  and 
solid  J  and  turf  or  peat  is,  by  some 
writers,  supposed  to  belong  to  tliis 
class. 

It  is  conje6hired  by  naturalists,^ 
that  all  bitumens  are  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin  ;  and  tliat  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  differ 
from  tlie  resinous  and  other  oily 
matters  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
are  the  natural  effects  of  time  ;  or 
of  an  alteration  produced  on  tliem 
by  mineral  acids ;  or  of  both  causes 
combined.  This  opinion  is  the 
more  probable,  as  bituniens,  on  a 
chemical  analysis,  afford  oil  and 
volatile  alkali,  neither  of  which  is 
found  in  any  other  minerals. 

BLACK,  the  darkest  ol  colours, 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  tlie  ab- 
sence of  light,  as  mobt  of  the  rays 
which  fall  on  black  substances 
are  not  rcflefted,  but  absorbed  by 
them. 

^  Tliere  are  many  shades  or  varie- 
ti.qs  of  tliis  colour.  The  native 
black  substances  are,  black  chalk. 
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pitcoal,  black  sands,  black  vcge-- 
tablc  juices,  and  cuttle-fish  ink. 
Those  which  are  tlie  produ6t  of 
iire,  comprehend  charcoal  blacks, 
soot  blacks,  and  black  metallic 
calces. 

Blacks  obtained  by  mixture,  are 
those  from  iron,  silver,  aud  from  a 
combination  of  lead  \vith  sulphur. 
The  infusions  of  certain  vegetable 
astringents,  mixed  with  green  vi- 
triol (which  is  a  solution  of  iron  in 
the  sulphuric  acid),  produce  a  deep 
black  colour,  of  most  extensive 
use  for  dyeing  and  staining.  The 
astringent  substances  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  tliis  purpose,  are  the 
excrescences  of  the  oak-tree,  call- 
ed galls  J  all  parts  of  this  tree,  as 
the  leaves,  acorns,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  bark  and  wood.  A 
great  variety  of  other  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  the  small 
branches  and  flowers  of  the  su- 
mach-tree, alder  bark,  bistort  root, 
and,  in  general,  those  wliich  are 
astringent  or  corrugating  to  the 
taste,  possess  simi  ar  properties. 
The  power  by  which  the.se  vegeta- 
bles strike  black  with  vitriol,  and 
their  astringency,  arc  proportional 
to  one  another,  and  seem  to  de- 
pend on  one  and  the  same  princi- 
ple. Of  the  otlier  properties  of 
this  astringent  and  colouring  mat- 
ter, little  more  is  known,  than 
that  it  is  dissolved  and  extra\Eted 
both  by  water  and  spirit  of  wine, 
and  that  it  dot-s  not  exliale  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  menstruum.— 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 
,  The  only  native  vegetable  black, 
is  the  juice  of  tlie  cashew  nut-tree, . 
or  Anacardium  occidcntale,  which 
probably  is  the  tree  that  yields  the 
black  varnish  of  China  aud  Japan. 
« — See  Vakntish. 

Lasdy,    there  are  also  several 
colours  ai'titicially  prepared  for  the 
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nse   of  painters,    such  as  Limp- 
black,  ivory-black,  German-black, 

&C.— See  COLOHR-MAKIN-G. 

BLACK-BIRD,  or  Tiirdus  vie- 
ri/la,  a  specie*  of  tlie  tlirush. 
"When  young,  its  plumage  is  of  a 
rusty  black  ;  but  at  the  Jtge  of  one 
year,  being  tlie  period  of  its  full 
growth,  its  feathers  acquire  a  deep 
glossy  Wack,  the  bill  a  bright  yel- 
lowy and  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids 
a  similar  colour. 

The  bhck-bird  loves  solitude, 
and  chiefly  frequents  thickets,  and 
the  remotest  parts  of  plantations 
and  woods.  In  severe  winters, 
however,  it  is  sometimes  compell- 
ed to  approach  barns  and  farm- 
yards, in  search  of  food.  It  builds 
earlier  than  any  other  bird,  and 
forms  its  nest  in  hedges  and 
thickets,  of  withered  grass  and 
moss,  plastered  with  clay,  and 
covered  with  hay  or  straw.  Its 
feggs  are  commonly  four  or  five  in 
iiumber,  of  a  blueish-green  colour, 
marked  witli  irregular  dark  spots. 
About  the  latter  end  of  March,  it 
has  a  young  brood,  which  may  be 
taken  at  ten  or  twelve  days  old. 
The  only  way  to  distinguish  the 
young  cock  from  the  hen,  is'  by 
its  colour ;  as  that  of  the  former 
is  of  a  deeper  black.  When  young, 
they  are  commonly  fed  with  bread 
and  milk,  or  cm-ds  j  but  the  most 
proper  nourishment  is  a-  sheep's 
heart  chopped  small,  mixed  vith 
bread,  and  moistened  with  ■water: 
Ihey  should  be  fed  every  two 
hours,  and  kept  very  clean. 

This  bird,  especially  the  male, 
has  a  very  pleasing  note,  but 'too 
loud  for  a  confined  situation  ;  and 
it  may  be  taught  to  whistle  tunes 
to  a  pipe.  It  sings  during  the 
spring,  and  the  e;irly  part  of  sum- 
mer; is  sile;it  iii  tlv:  moulting  ss-a^ 
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soTi,  and  resumes  its  music  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn. 

BLACK  CATTLE,  among  gra- 
ziers, denotes  all  the  larger  kinds  of 
domestic  animals  which  contribute 
to  our  support  or  convenience  5  such 
as  oxen,  cows,  horses,  Sec.  As  these 
will  be  respeftively  treated  of  in 
their  proper  order,  we  shall,  there- 
fore, at  present,  state  only  the  es^ 
sential  properties  of  a  perfect  breed 
of  Hack  cattle,  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy,  as  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Marsh.4ll  : 

1 .  The  head  small  and  clean,  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  offal.  2.  The 
neck  tliin  and  clean,  to  lighten  tlie 
fore-end,  as  well  as  to  lessen  tlie 
collar,  and  make  it  sit  close  and 
easy  to  the  animal  in  work.  3. The 
carcass  large,  tJie  chest  deep,  and 
the  bosom  broad,  with  the  ribs 
standing  out  fiill  from  tlie  spine  j 
to  give  strength  of  frame  and  con- 
stitution, and  to  allow  sufficient 
room  for  th;^  intestines  witliin  the 
ribs.  4.  The  shoulders  should  be 
light  of  bone,  and  rounded  off  at 
the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may 
be  easy,  but  broad,  to  give  strength  j 
and  well  covered  with  flesh,  for  the 
greater  ease  of  draught,  as  well  as 
to  furnish  a  desired  point  in  fatten- 
ing cattle.  5.  The  back  ought  to 
be  wide  and  level  throughout  j  the 
quarters  long;  the  tliighs  thai,  and 
standing  narrow  at  tlie  round  bone ; 
the  udder  large  when  full,  but  tliin 
and  loose  when  empty,  to  hold  the 
greaterquantityof  milk  J  with  large 
dug-veins  to  fill  it,  and  long  elastic 
teats  for  drawing  it  off  with  greater 
ease.  6.  The  legs  (below  tlie  knee 
and  hock)  straight,  and  of  a  middle 
length ;  their  bone,  in  general, 
light  and  clean  from  fleshiness,  but 
with  the  joints  and  sinews  of  a 
moderate  size,  for  tlie  purposes  of 
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»trengthaQ4  aSivity.  7.  The  flesh 
ought  to  be  mellow  in  the  stote  of 
fleshiness,  and  firm  in  tlie  state  of 
fatness.  8.  The  hide  mellow,  and 
of  a  middle  thickness,  tliough,  in 
our  autlaor's  opinion,  dns  is  a  point 
not  yet  well  determined. 

Black  cattle,  as  well  as  horses, 
fiave  been  observed  to  tlirive  better 
in  salt-marshes,  than  in  fresh-wa- 
ter meadows,  or  upland  pastures  ; 
and  it  has  been  conjedurcd,  that 
the  herbs  produced  by  the  lands 
near  the  sea,  are  more  healthy  for 
herbaceous  animals,  than  such  as 
grow  on  higher  lands.  But  it  is 
said,  that  the  saline  particles  witli 
which  tlie  earth,  as  well  as  its  pro- 
duce near  tlie  sea,  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated, occasions  tliis  beneficial 
change  in  the  condition  of  cattle  j 
as  tliese  salts  purge  away  the  foul 
humours  which  the  beasts  have 
Contrafted,  eitlaer  by  idleness,  cr 
by  being  over-heated  in  labour. 
As  cattle  arc  naturally  fond  of  salt, 
and,  if  left  at  their  liberty,  will  take 
no  more  of  it  than  what  is  condu- 
cive to  their  health,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  lay  common  sea-salt  in 
the  fields,  for  them  to  lick  as  often 
es  they  please. — See  Salt. 

BLACK  CANKER  is  the  name 
given  by  husbandmen  to  a  cater- 
pillar which  commits  great  devas- 
tation among  turnips.  The  best 
method  of  destroying  these  inse6ts 
is,  to  turn  a  body  of  ducks  into  tlic 
fields  infested  by  tliera.  In  the 
year  I7S4,  Mr.  Coke  purchased 
lour  hundred  dueks,  and  set  them 
at  liberty  on  thirty-tliree  acres  of 
tiuiiips,  which  Uiey  completely 
cleared  of  the  cateipillar  in  five 
days.  In  a  relative  proportion, 
twenty  or  thirty  might  be  emploj'cd 
upon  a  small  fiurm,  with  consider^ 
able  efFeit. 

Black  Clock.    See  Beetle, 
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.  BLACK  FLY,  an  inseA  that  aS- 
tacks  the  seedling  leaves  of  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  and  many  otl.-er 
vegetables.  In  summer,  it  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  b warms  on 
the  wing  near  the  ground,  search»» 
ing  for,  and  settling  on  the  fresh 
bites  J  and  thus,  in  some  seasons, 
destroying  thousands  of  acres.  Its 
ravages  may  be  prevented  by  the 
following  means  : 

Mix  one  ounce  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur with  three  pounds  of  turnip- 
seed  daily,  for  three  days  succes- 
sively, iu  a  glazed  eartlien  pot,  and 
keep  it  closely  covered,  stirring  it 
well  at  each  addition,  that  tlie  seed 
may  be  impregnated  w'lXh  the  sul- 
phur :  tiien  sow  it  as  usual,  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  the  fly  will 
not  attack  it  till  tl)e  third  or  fourth 
seedling  leaf  is  formed,  by  which 
time  the  plant  will  have  acquired 
a  bitterish  property,  and  conse- 
quently be  out  of  danger.  Others 
advise  to  fix  alder-bows  in  a  har- 
row, and  draw  tliem  over  tlie  land 
immediately  after  tlie  seed  is  sown. 
Again,  others  bruise  the  bows,  and 
fumigate  tliem  with  burnt  tobacco, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  asafcetida. 
— See  Turnip. 

BLACK  LAND,  in  agriculture, 
a  term  used  to  denote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cla}'ey  swi,  which  in  rainy 
weather  appears  of  a-  dusky  or 
blackish  coioui,  tliougli.,  when  dry, 
it  more  icsembles  a  pale  gre)^,  than? 
a  true  black.  Oi>  ploughing  this 
soil,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  it  is 
apt  to  adhere  to  the  plough-shares  > 
and  assumes  a  darker  and  mud* 
dier  appearance,  the  more  it  is 
worked.  It  generally  abounds  with 
small  white  stones,  and  always 
contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  sand.  A  soil  of  tliis  description 
may  be  improved,  by  manuring  it 
.■yrhh  such  .subitances  ai  tend  to 
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pulverlre  the  ground,  and  deprive 
it  of  its  tenacity. — See  Land  and 
Manure. 

Black  Lead.     See  Lead. 

BLACK  LEATHER  is  that 
which,  having  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  currier,  after  being 
scored  and  rubbed  three  times  on 
the  grain  side  witli  copperas-water, 
acquires  a  black  colour,  instead  of 
the  russet,  as  left  by  the  tanners. 
—See  Leather. 

BLACK-LEGS,  a  name  given 
by  the  Leicestershire  breeders  to  a 
disease  incident  to  calves  and  sheep. 
It  is  a  kind  of  gelatinous  humour, 
which  settles  between  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  the  neck,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  their  legs.  To  remove 
this  troublesome  complaint,  we 
conceive  that  the  sal-ammoniac 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  and  applied  to 
tlie  parts  afFeded,  by  means  of  pro- 
per compresses,  or  even  simple 
friclion,  conjoined  with  suitable  ex- 
ercise, would  be  the  most  eifeiilual 
remedy. 

BLACK  TIN,  in  mineralog}',  a 
term  given  to  tin-ore  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  melted  into  metal,  after 
having  been  well  stamped,  wash- 
ed, and  dressed.  It  is  taken  up 
from  the  washing-troughs  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  black  powder,  and 
from  this  circumstance  is  called 
black  tin ;  two  pounds  of  which 
being  melted,  a^jII  produce  one 
pound  of  white  tin.  The  principal 
mines  from  which  this  useful  metal 
is  obtained  in  Britain,  are  those  in 
Cornwall. — See  Ti  x, 

BI-ACKWADD,  in  mineralogy, 
is  a  kind  of  ore  of  manganese,  re- 
markable for  its  property  of  taking 
fire,  when  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  lintseed-oil.  It  is 
IbuiiU  in  PftrbyshisCj  and  is  a  use- 
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fill  ingredient  in  paints  j  for  on 
being  ground  with  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  oily  matter,  it  loses  the  pro- 
perty above-mentioned, 

BLACKBERRY,  the  fruit  of 
the  common  bramble,  or  Rulus 
fruticosus,  L. — See  Bkamble. 

These  berries,  when  eaten  im- 
moderately, and  too  frequently,  are 
apt  to  produce  the  most  violent  ef- 
feds,  as  fever,  delirium,  &c. 

BLACKING,  in  general,  signi- 
fies a  fa6Utious  black  ;  as  lamp- 
black, shoe-black,  &c.  The  com- 
mon oil-blacking  consists  of  ivory- 
black  mixed  with  lintseed-oil.-— 
The  shining  blacking  is  made  in 
various  ways,  and  aftbrds  employ- 
ment to  several  persons  in  the  me^* 
tropolis,  who  prepare  it  for  tlie 
supply  of  the  shops.  The  prepa- 
ration which  has  experienced  the 
most  extensive  sal^  is  probably 
that  of  Mr.  Bayley.  His  patent 
being  expired,  we  shall  communi- 
cate the  particulars  of  the  process. 
Take  one  part  of  the  gummy  juice 
tliat  issues,  in  tlie  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  from  the  shnil) 
called  the  goat's  thorn  j  four  parts 
of  river-water  ;  two  parts  of  neat's 
foot,  or  some  otlier  softening,  lu- 
bricating oil ;  two  parts  of  superfine 
ivory-black  5  two  parts  of  deep  blur, 
prepared  from  iron  and  copper  5 
and  four  parts  of  brown  sugar- 
candy.  Let  the  water  be  evapo- 
rated, and,  when  the  composi*^ 
tion  is  of  a  proper  consistence,  let' 
it  be  formed  into  cakes,  of  such  a 
size  that  each  cake  may  make  d, 
pint  of  liquid  blacking. 

Frankfort- Blacking  is  made  by 
a  process  much  more  simple.  A 
quantity  of  the  lees  of  wine  is 
burnt  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  and 
the  residuum  reduced  to  powderjj 
\v^nch,  when  mixed  with  water, 

T  a  i» 
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is  fit  for  immediate  use  ;  or,  if 
made  into  cakes,  may  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Ivory-black,  as  imported  from 
Holland,  is  prepared  in  tlie  follow- 
ing mannc^r  :  Small  pieces  of  ivory 
are  smeared  witli  a  little  lintseed- 
oil,  and  put  into  a  black-lead  cru- 
cible ;  tliis  is  covered  widi  a  similar 
vessel  inverted,  but  of  a  smaller 
•size,  and  tlie  crevices  are  secured 
widi  a  lute  made  of  potter's  clay 
and  rye-flcur,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
access  of  external  air.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  whole  is  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  not  top  intense,  fqr  about 
half  an  houf,  after  \vhich  it  is  taken 
out  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually, 
IVhea  cold,  the  charred  ivory,  or 
bones,  where  the  former  is  scarce, 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  triturated,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  on  a  painter's  stone,  till  it 
assumes  the  form  pf  3  smooth 
paste.  In  this  state  it  is  moulded 
into  small  cones,  and  allowed  to 
dry. — Similar  black  ruay  also  be 
obtained  by  burning  the  stones  of 
peachea,  after  having  previously 
dried  them  and  removed  the  ker- 
nels. This  useful  faA  we  state  on 
the  authority  of  Hochheimer,  a 
German  writer  on  general  eco- 
nomy, 

BI-ADDER,  in  anato;ny,  a  tlun 
membra;iou?,  expanded  receptacle 
of  some  juice  or  humour  secreted 
ia  the  animal  body.  This  term 
principally  applies  to  the  vessels  in 
which  the  urine  aiid  bile  are  re- 
spedively  cojlefteq ;  and  hence  die 
two  chief  reservoirs  pf  this  nature 
are  the  y.rinary  I  ladder,  and  tliat 
containing  die  Hie.  In  tliis  place 
■yve  sha{l  treat  only  of  the  former, 
which  is  situated  witliin  the  cavity 
of  the  pelyis :  its  forni  is  oval,  and 
Being  a  continuation  of  the  abdo- 
iacn,  it  is  almost  uniformly  suT' 
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rounded  with  bones,  though  below, 
and  at  each  side,  encompassed  by 
muscles.  It  is  remarkable,  tliat 
this  vessel  is  considerably  hirger  in 
the  female  than  in  die  male  sex. 

Nature  has  wisely  coutrivf  d  that 
die  human  bladder  should  'possess  a 
liigh  degree  of  expansion,  tvor  con- 
taining the  wateiy  parts  secreted 
from   the   chyle,    as    they  wovild 
otherwise  mix  with  the  blood  of 
animals,  and  render  that  fluid  too 
thin    for  die   performance    of  its 
fun6tions.    Though  a  large  propor^ 
tion    of    such   aqueous   humours, 
from  three  to  four  pounds  every 
day,    are  insensibly  evacuated  by 
die  skin,  yet  a  still  greater  quantity 
must  be  secreted  hy  the  kidneys, 
and  thence  conduced  to  die  blad- 
der,   lest  they  should  accumulate 
between  the  intersdces  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  which  covers  all 
the  muscles,  and  occasion  dropsical 
swelling'j.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
diseases  incident  to  die  bladder  are 
various,  but  principally  arise  from 
debility,  spasms,  and  calculous  con- 
cretions; for  an  account  of  which, 
we  refer  to  the  articles  Gravel, 
Stone,  and  Urine,     At  present, 
we  sIkiU  confine  ourselves  to  the 
inflammatory  state  of  diat  vessel, 
which    requires    immediate  relief. 
This  dangerous  malady  is  occasion- 
ed by  stimulating  medicines;  gi"a- 
yel  or  stones  lodged  in  die  orifice  of 
the  bladder;  violent  exercise  after 
:i  long  retention  of  urine,  and  espe- 
cially ill  hot  weather;  lying  in  soft, 
efleminating  feather-beds,  &c.  The 
symptoms   are   manifest   from    an 
3cute  burning  pain,  and  tension  of 
die  part ;  frequent  inclination  to  go 
to  stool,  and  a  constant  desire  to 
make  water,  while  die  patient  is  in 
a  state  of  fever.     As,  under  suc^ 
ci.rcumstant'e.s^  no  time  should.be 
lost  in  applying  for  proper  advice, 

it 
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It  \\-ould  be  needless  to  enlarge  on 
the  treatment  of  tlie  disease;  but 
we  shall  observe  that,  beside  bleed- 
ing and  purgatives  both  by  the 
mouth  and  inje6tions,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  drink  plentifully  of 
emollient  decoAions,  or  other  be- 
verage of  a  cooling  and  diuretic  na- 
ture. Previous  to  the  arrival  of  a 
medical  man,  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  afFefted,  flie  lower 
belly  should  be  diligently  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  the  patient 
be  placed  in  a  tepid  bath,  not  ex- 
ceeding 98°". — Tf,  however,  the  pain 
suddenly  abates,  and  is  succeeded 
by  cold  sweats,  hiccough,  fetid 
urine,  or  a  total  suppression  of  it, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  mor- 
tification, and  fatal  issue  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

BLADDER-NUT-TrxEE,  or  the 
Staphylea,  L.  is  a  plant  containing 
two  species,  the  pinnata,  indige- 
nous in  Britain,  and  the  trifolia,  or 
three-leaved  bladder-nut,  a  native 
of  Virginia.  For  the  first,  to  which 
we  shall  confine  our  account,  see 
Withering,  317.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  grow  on  long  pendu- 
lous foot-stalks ;  the  plant  blows 
hi  June,  and  may  be  found  in 
hedges  nearPontefraft,  and  in  Kent. 

This  shrub  affords  an  oil  which 
might  beemployedforlamps,but  the 
trouble  of  expressing  it  is  too  great. 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  used  on  the 
Continent  for  various  domestic  pur- 
poses j  and  the  flowers  are  much 
frequented  by  bees, 

BLAIN,  in  farriery,  a  distem- 
per incident  to  horses  and  cattle, 
consisting  of  a  tumor  which  grows 
on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  swells 
to  such  a  size  as  frequently  to  stop 
respiration.  It  is  caused  by  exces- 
sive irritation  and  heat  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  discovers  itself  by  the 
animal's  gaping,  and  hanging  out  its 
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tongue.  The  method  of  cure  is  as 
follows :  Lay  the  beast  on  the 
ground,  open  the  tumor,  and  wash 
it  with  vinegar  and  a  little  salt. 

BLANCHING,  the  art  or  man* 
ner  of  rendering  any  tiling  white- 
Sec  Bleaching. 

The  blanching  of  woollen  stuffs 
is  performed  with  soap,  chalk, 
sulphur,  Sec.  Silk  is  blanched  with- 
soap  and  sulphur ;  and  wax  is  ren- 
dered white  by  exposing  it  to  the 
a6lion  of  the  sun  and  dew. — See 
Wax. 

BLANKET,  an  article  of  com- 
merce so  well  known  in  domestic 
economy,  that  any  definition  of  it 
would  be  superfluous. 

The  best  kind  of  blankets  is  ma- 
mifii6tured  at  Witney,  in  Oxford- 
shire :  their  excellency  is  attributed 
by  some  persons  to  the  abstersive 
nitrous  water  of  the  river  Wind- 
rush,  with  which  they  are  scoured ; 
while  others  imagine  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  peculiar  looseness  in 
the  spinning.  Blankets  are  made 
of  felt-wool,  or  that  from  sheep- 
skins, which  is  divided  into  sevatal 
sorts.  Of  tlie  head- wool  and  bay- 
wool  they  make  blankets  of  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  quarters  broad ; 
of  the  ordinary  sort,  those  of  seven 
and  eight  quarters ;  and  of  the  best 
tail- wool,  are  made  blankets  of  six 
quarters  broad,  commonly  called 
cuts,  and  used  for  seamen's  ham- 
mocks.— See  Hykes. 

BLAST,  in  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening, is  a  term  synonimous  witli 
llight,  which  sec. 

That  species  of  blasts  called  tire- 
dines,  oxfire-llasts,  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Hales  to  originate  from  the 
solar  rays,  refleded  from,  or  con- 
densed in  the  clouds,  or  collcdted 
by  the  steams  in  hop-gardens,  &c. 
They  wither,  scorch,  and  blacken 
the  leaves,  blosscms,  and  fruits  of 
T  4  trees. 
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trees,  shrubs-,  grass,  corn,  &c.  and 
this  devastation  is  at  times  extend- 
ed over  whole  trafts  of  ground. 

Blatta.     See  Cockroach. 

BLEACHING  is  the  art  of 
whitening  Uncn  cloth,  tliread,  cot- 
ton, &c.  In  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  linen  and  cotton  manu- 
fa^twres  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laad>  tlie  art  of  bleaching  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
S^^.  Its  objed  is  to  reduce, ^got^ 
icoilon,  wool,  or  the  threads  or 
cloths  manufaftured  from  them,  to 
a.  ^tate  of  perfect  wliiteness.  ,  To 
attain  this  end,  oils,'  metallic  oxides, 
earthy  impregnations,  resins,  and 
other  animal,  vegetable,  or  mine- 
ral particles,  containing  any  co- 
louring matter,  must  be  discharged 
from  the  texture  of  the  substances 
rnanufa6tui-ed. 

Tlie  process  of  bleaching  is  di- 
vided into  five  parts,  viz.  1,  Steep- 
^g  and  milling ;  2.  Bucking  and 
boiling ;  3.  Alternate  watering  and 
drying  J  4.  Souring-,  and,  5.  Rub- 
bing with  soap  and  warm  water, 
^tayching  and  blueing.  By  the 
first  of  these  methods,  the  cloth  is 
iri  a  great  degree  freed  from  its 
STjperficial  foulness,  and  is  rendered 
ifoore  pliant  and  soft.  Tlie  second 
process  is  the  most  important  of  tlie 
■whole.  Its  objeft  is  to  loosen  and 
carry  off*  by  means  of  alkaline  lies, 
tliat  particular  substance  in  cloth, 
which  is  tlie  cause  of  its  brown 
colour.  The  pperatipiv  of  alter- 
nate watering  and  drying^  is  as  fol-, 
Ibws :  After  ihe  cloth  'has  been 
bucked,-  it  is  carried  put  to  the 
field,  and  frequently  watered,  dur- 
ing the  first  six  hours.  For,  if  in 
th?  course  of  that  time  j[tl)e  allow- 
ed' to  dry,  "while  strongly  impreg- 
liated  with  salts,  .tlie  lattei*,  by  iip- 
p'roach'ing  closer  together,  and- 
l^iii|;  a^isteci  'i)^,^"jj^ee  ,of  heat- 
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wliich  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  dryness  of  the  cloth,  ad  witl» 
greater  force,  and  destroy  its  tex- 
ture. After  this  time,  dry  spots 
are  suffered  to  appear  before  i]t  re- 
ceives any  water. 

By  the  continual  evaporation 
which  takes  places  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth,  it  is  evident  that  tliis 
operation  is  intended  to  carry  off 
some  impurities  that  remain  afte-r 
the  former  process  of  bucking. 
This  is  clearly  proved  from  the 
fad,  that  the  upper  side  of  the 
cloth,  where  the  evaporation  is 
strongest,  attains  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  whiteness  than  the  reverse 
side ;  and  the  whole  hkewise  turns 
much  lighter  on  being  exposed  to 
tlie  influence  of  the  sun,  air,  and 
winds. 

Souring.  Every  person,  who 
possesses  the  smallest  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  is  aware  that  alkaline 
salts  may,  by  various  methods,  be 
converted  into  absorbent  eartlis. 
One  of  these  is,  frequent  solution  in 
water,  and  again  evaporating  it. 
A  transmutation,  therefore,  of  these 
salts  must  be  continually  going  for- 
wards in  the  cloth,  during  the  al- 
ternate waterings  and  dryings  of 
the  former  process.  The  souring 
process  is  sooner  completed  in  cold, 
than  in  warm  weather ;  and  it  is 
iiow  experiment;dly  ascertained, 
tliat  vitriol  is  preferable  to  milk 
sours  in  bleaching. 

llie  next  is,  hand  rullivg  with 
soup  and  warm  water,  rubbings 
boards,  starching,  and  blueing. 
After  the  cloth  has  been  suffici- 
ently soured,  it  is  washed  in  the 
mill,  to  deprive  it  of  the  acrid  par-, 
tides  \\'hich  adhere  to  its  smface. 
From  the  mill,  it  is  taken  to  be 
washed  by  the  hand,  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  to  free  it  froni  the 
^y.  P^^^^A  'Viiiich  could  not  b§ 
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idisengflged  by  tlie  milling.  Soft 
soap  is  preferred  to  hard,  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  latter  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sea-salt, 
which  is  prejudicial  to  tlie  clotli. 

The  management  of  coarse  cloth 
in  tliis  operation  is  very  ditferent 
iVom  that  of  fine ;  for  tlie  former, 
instead  of  being  worked  by  the 
hands  (a  method  which  would  be 
too  expensive),  is  laid  upon  a  table, 
rubbed  over  with  soap,  and  then 
placed  between  what  are  called 
rubbing-boards,  which  have  ridges 
and  grooves  from  one  side  to  the 
otlier,  in  the  form  of  teeth. 

The  starching  and  blueing,  which 
is  the  last  operation,  differs  so  little 
from  the  process  employed  by  laun- 
dry-women, that  it  scarcely  re- 
quires description.  But  it  often 
happens,  that  the  clotli,  when  ex- 
posed to  dry  in  the  open  air,  after 
being  starched,  is  wetted  by  rain, 
which  frustrates  tlieeffeds  intended 
by  the  operation  :  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  many  bleachers  em- 
ploy a  dr)'-house,  where  the  linen 
may  be  dried  in  all  weathers. 

As  bleaching  is  a  process  con- 
nected with  manuf  i6tures,  and  can- 
not be  performed  with  advantage 
by  private  families,  it  Is  useless  to 
enter  into  farther  particulars.  But 
the  art  is  still  susceptible  of  im- 
provement ;  for  scarcely  a  year 
elapses,  which  does  not  produce 
some  new  discovery  in  this  useful 
branch  of  manufactures.  We  shall, 
tlierefore,  content  ourselves  with 
communicating  a  few  of  such  hints 
as  may  prove  advantageous  to  the 
praCticiil  bleacher  ;  and  with  which, 
we  presume,  there  are  many  per-- 
sons  still  unacquainted. 

The  new  method  of  bleaching 
with  the  dephlogisticated  or  oxyo-e- 
uated  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of 
salt  combined  with  manganese,  is 
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founded  upon  tlie  remarkable  pro- 
perty which  that  acid  possesses  o£ 
destroying  vegetable  colours  ;  and, 
though  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  it  into  this  coun- 
try, the  difficulties  or  disadvantages 
attending  it  have  prevented  its  ge- 
neral adoption.  This  acid  \vas  first 
applied  to  die  purpose  of  bleaching, 
by  M.  Berthollet  ;  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  tlie  process  are  described 
at  lengtli  in  a  ti  eatise  on  bleaching, 
pubhshed  a  few  years  since  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  likewise  in  die 
Supplement  to  the  EncydopcEdia 
Briiannica. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  cx- 
aft  comparative  statement  of  the 
difference  of  expentx?  between  the 
old  and  new  methods  of  bleaching, 
has  yet  been  laid  before  die  public ; 
but  it  is  probable  diat  the  acid 
drawn  from  one  pound  of  salt,  will 
whiten  four  of  linen  cloth,  with* 
out  any  addidon.  The  expence  in 
this  case  may  appear  trifling,  but 
when  we  compute  the  vitriohc  acid 
which  is  employed,  and  that  the 
residuum  is  almost  useless,  it  will 
soon  be  found  to  be  very  consider'- 
able  ;  and  upon  die  whole,  tlie  ad- 
vantage may  be  only  in  die  saving 
of  dnie  :  but  M.  Bekthollkt  as- 
serts, that  by  diis  method  the  tex- 
ture of  die  cloth  is  less  injured  than 
by  that  hitherto  pracdsed. 

The  oxy- muriatic  acid  is  also 
very  generally  used  for  bleaching 
paper.  According  to  M.  Cjiap- 
TAL,  blotting-paper,  when  put  into 
it,  is  bleached  without  suffering 
any  injury ;  and  old  books,  and 
prints,  when  soiled  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, have  been  completely  restored 
to  their  original  state.  The  simple 
immersion  of  a  print  in  this  acid,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  that  desirable 
effeCt ;  but  with  books,  some  far- 
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<her  preraiilion  is  necessan' :  they 
should  be  unsewed,  and  the  ad- 
hering leaver  carefully  separated, 
tliat  the  whole  may  be  equally  im- 
pregnated. 

Air.  HiGGiNS,  chemist  to  tha 
Irish  Linen  Boai'd,  has  discovered 
that  the  oxy-murialc  of  lime  is,  in 
bleaching,  not  only  cheaper,  but  iii 
otlier  respeds  preferable  to  that  of 
pot-ash.  The  chemical  attratlion 
of  the  former  is  somewhat  stronger 
than  tliat  of  the  latter ;  and,  on 
account  of  this  qualit)-,  it  does  less 
injury  to  the  cloth.  Alternate 
boilings  in  solutions  of  pot-ash^ 
eteepings  in  oxy-muriate  of  lime^ 
exposure  to  the  a6tion  of  light, 
and  evaporating  water  on  the  green, 
are  found  to  complete  withiti  six 
\veeks,  at  little  more  than  half  die 
expence,  \\'hat  otherwise  cannot  be 
performed  in  leis  than  double  tlie 
time. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  im- 
provement, Mr.  HiGGixs  was 
anxious  to  diminish  still  farther 
the  expence  attending  the  process 
of  bleaching.  Convinced  that  the 
mixtures  of  sulphur  witli  soda,  are 
detergents,  or  cleansers  of  the  most 
powerful  kind,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  conjc6ture,  tliat  lime,  which, 
in  other  respetls,  possesses  pro- 
perties nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
tixed  alkali,  might  also  resemble 
them  in  the  detergent  etl"e6t  of  their 
combination  with  sulphur.  He 
made  trial :  a  sulphnret  of  lime, 
composed  of  four  pounds  of  sul- 
phur added  to  fwent}"^  pounds  of 
lime,  and  diluted  in  sixteen  gal- 
lons of  water,  formed  a  solution 
which  answered  cold,  just  as  well 
for  die  bleaching  cf  linen,  as  die 
boiling  bohition  of  pot-ash.  In 
consequence  of  this  experiment,  he 
recommends,  that  linen,  after  be- 
ing   perfectly  cleaubcd  from   the 
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weaver's  dressing,  be  immersed 
allernatcli)  in  solutions  of  sulphuret 
of  lime,  and  of  oxy-muriate  of 
lime,  namely,  six  tivies  in  each. 
By  this  method,  hnen  maybecon>- 
pletely  bleacht  d,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  expence.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  at  present  almost  ge- 
nerally adopted. 

ITie  same  process,  with  certain 
convenient  modifications,  yet  al- 
ways managed  upon  one  common 
principle,  is  applicable  to  the 
bleaching  of  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
and  ^\■ool.  It  has  likewise  been 
reduced  to  practice  in  France ;  but 
in  a  manner  less  simple  and  skilful 
dian  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by 
abstra6ling  the  patent  lately  granted 
toMr.TuRNBULL,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  common  process  of 
bleaching  cotton,  or  linen  pieces : 
lake  any  kind  of  earth  which  is 
easily  mixable  widi  water,  such  jrs 
clay,  marl,  or  Fuller's  earth,  or  if 
that  cannot  be  had,  any  kind  of 
soft  mud  or  the  like,  which  is 
put  into  a  boiler  to  evaporate  die 
moisture,  dried,  again  mixed  w  idi 
Mater,  and  passed  through  fine 
sieves.  This  powder  is  then  mixed 
with  quick-hme,  which  is  slacked 
in  the  earthy  mass,  and  forms  the 
materials  for  die  several  luckings 
which  die  cloth  is  to  undergo.  The 
pieces  are  to  be  worked  in  die 
bucking  tubs  for  a  number  of  times, 
alternating  this  operation  with  rins- 
ing and  souring,  as  is  usual  in  die 
king  established  mediod,  and  after- 
wards exposing  them  to  the  air,  on 
the  bleaching  grcund.  The  only 
dift'erence  in  the  process  here  em- 
plc-yed,  is  die  admixture  of  earthy 
mud,  or  clay,  to  die  lime,  so  that 
the  corrosive  power  of  the  latter  i« 
dhninished,  and  may  consequendy 
be  used  more  freely.     In  the  last 
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buckings,  pot-ash  is  also  added  to 
llie  eartli}'  mixture.  Hence  llie 
patentee's  mediod  unites  that  of 
fulling  with  soup,  or  washing  with 
alk:iline  lye;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, tliat  by  sucli  a  combination, 
not  only  time,  but  also  cxpence 
may  be  saved,  as  alkali  is  tlie  most 
valuable  article  used  in  the  process. 

The  latest  work  published  ou  this 
subject  is,  Me  believe,  a  treatise 
"vvrittenby  M.Pajot  des  Charmes, 
of  which  a  translation  v/as  lately 
published  in  London,  by  Messrs. 
Robinson,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

£  L£  E  Dl  NG,  a  term  used  to  ex- 
press eitlier  a  spontaneous,  or  arti- 
iicial,  disdiarge  of  bl(X)d  :  in  the 
former  case,  it  is  by  medical  writers 
cJled  hemorrluige ;  in  the  latter,  re- 
ncscciion,  or  blood-leiting,  of  which 
last  we  propose  to  treat  in  its  place. 
At  present,  therefore,  we  shall  con- 
sider only  those  evacuations  which 
Nature  directs  to  take  place  in  the 
system,  and  frequently  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  individual. 

1 ,  Bleeding  at  the  nose  generally 
arises  in  fxill  sanguine  habits,  more 
commonly  in  young  men  tlian  wo- 
men, especially  during  adolescence. 
Exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
a  hot  room,  contusions  of  the 
head,  or  acrid  substances  introduced 
into  the  nostfUs,  are  the  general 
causes  of  this  complaint. — On  its 
first  attack,  all  cumbersome  clothes 
and  iigat\ires,  especially  tliose  about 
tiie  wrists  and  neck,  ought  to 
be  instantly  loosened;  tlie  patient 
shquld  be  removed  to  a  cooler  tem- 
perature, and  placed  in  an  erecil 
posture ;  his  hands  and  legs  im- 
nif  rsed  in  tepid  water,  about  milk- 
"w;irm ;  and  dossils  of  lint  dipped 
in  vinegar,  or  a  strong  solution  of 
wiiite  vitriol,  put  up  tlie  nostrils. 
If  the  bleeding  does  not  abate,  or 
th^featene  \^  l;$xfiQ)e  nv&re  profuse^ 
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cold  fomentations,  either  of  simile 
water,  or  solutions  of  nitre  aud 
sugar  of  lead,  should  be  rcpeatedl/ 
applied  to  tlie  forehead  and  temples, 
as  well  as  tlie  region  of  tlic  kidneys 
and  genitals.—- One  of  tlie  most  df- 
fettual  metliods  of  stopping  violent 
bleeding,  consists  in  the  unremitted 
administration  of  lukewarm,  emol- 
lient clysters,  in  such  small  propor- 
tions as  may  be  retained  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  bowels,  while  cold 
fomentations  are  applied  to  the  ab- 
domen. Meanwhile,  tlie  patient 
should  drink  lemonade,  or  water 
aciduLited  witii  a  few  drops  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar;  or  if  these  cannot  be  had, 
a  mixture  of  equ:d  parts  ot  vinegar 
and  water  may  be  substituted. 

2.  Spitting  of  Hood  may  be 
owing  to  an  abundance  of  that 
fluid,  an  organic  debility  of  the 
lungs,  or  an  imperfeft  structure  of 
the  chest.  It  may  also  proceed 
from  exertions  in  blowing  wind- 
instruments,loud-speaking,singing, 
running,  wrestling,  and  excess  in 
drinking,  rspecially  after  violent 
exercise.  This  alarming  complaint 
is  attended  with  a  dry  cough,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  :  and  if  the 
evacuated  blood  be  tliin,  troLhjr, 
and  florid,  it  indicates  a  rupture  of 
some  pulmonary  artery' ;  but  if  it 
be  thick,  and  of  a  darkish  colour, 
while  the  coughing  up  is  accompa- 
nied with  pain,  the  disease  is  then 
occasioned  by  a  fall,  or  ottier  ex- 
ternal injury.  In  eitlier  ease,  tlie 
diet  shoiild  be  cooling  and  diluent : 
hence  sweet  whey,  a  deco6tion  of 
marsh  -  mallowjij,  or  barley,  ve- 
getable"? abounding  in  mucilage, 
the  mildest  laxatives,  consisting  of 
manna,  tiunarinds,  phosphorated 
soda,  vitriolated  tartar,  &c.  ought 
to  be  instantly  resorted  to.  At  tiie 
ff,rue  UHire,  wnollient  clysters,  batli- 
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ing  thelegs  in  tepid  water,  and  a 
•uspension  of  all  mental  and  bodily 
exertion,  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Bleeding,  cupping,  styptic  tinc- 
tures, fox-glove,  and  opium,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  discretion  of 
the  medical  pra6tiiioner :  and  we 
shall  here  only  observe,  that  a  ta- 
bic spoonful  of  fine  salt,  taken  dry, 
has  frequently  afforded  instant  re- 
lief. 

3.  Fbmiling  of  Blood.  See  Vo- 
miting. 

4.  Discharge  of  Blood  by  the 
urethra.     See  Urine, 

5.  Bloody  Flux.     See  Dvsex- 

TERY, 

t).  Bleeding  Hemorrhoids.  See 
Piles. 

BLEND- WATER,  also  called 
inore-hovgh,  a  distemper  incident 
to  black  cattle,  which  proceeds 
dther  from  the  state  of  the  ani- 
mal's blood,  from  tlie  yellows,  or 
from  the  change  of  ground,  which, 
if  too  hard,  is  apt  to  produce  this 
evil.  To  cure  it — ^Take  one  ounce 
of  bole  armenian,  as  much  char- 
coal as  will  till  a  small  tea-cup, 
and  three  ounces  oi  the  rind  of  the 
oak  3  let  the  whole  be  reduced  to 
a  powder,  and  given  to  the  animal 
in  a  quart  of  new  milk. 

PLIGHT,  in  husbandry,  is  a 
di.^ease  incident  to  plants,  and  af- 
fciiting  tliem  in  various  degrees  ; 
sometimes  destroying  only  the 
leaves  and  blossoms,  and  frequently 
cuising  the  whole  plant  to  perisJi. 

IHights  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  pro<luced  by  easterly  winds, 
which  convey  multitudes  of  the 
eggs  of  inseirts  from  some  distant 
quarter 5  and  these  being  lodged 
<ni  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and 
flcAvers  of  fruit-trees,  cause  them 
to  shrivel  and  decay. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
one  principal  reason  why  the  eii- 
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virons  of  London  are  particularly 
subje«5t  to  blights,  is  tlie  great 
number  of  pruned  trees  and  cut 
hedges  near  the  metropolis ;  for  as 
all  vegetables  become  more  or  less 
sickly  when  the  course  of  their  sap 
is  impeded,  the  trees  in  this  state 
are'  more  liable  to  blight,  than  such 
as  are  vigorous  and  uninjured  by 
the  pruning-knife.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  to  the  westward  of 
Loudon  the  efteds  of  this  distem- 
per insensibly  decrease,  insomuch, 
that  at  forty  miles  distance  it  rarely 
occurs,  and  at  an  hundred  niiles 
and  upwards,  it  is  entirely  un- 
known. This  circumstance  seems 
to  favour  the  idea  of  its  being  con- 
veyed by  easterly  winds.  But  tiie 
true  cause  appears  to  be,  the  conti- 
nuance of  these  winds  for  several 
davs,  without  the  intervention  of 
showers  or  dews,  by  whi<Ji  the 
expansion  of  the  tender  blossom  is 
checked,  so  tliat  the  young  leaves 
necessarily  wither. 

To  cure  this  distemper,  son>e 
persons  bum  a  quantity  of  wet 
litter  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
plants,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the 
smoke  will  suffocate  the  insects : 
others  fumigate  the  trees,  by  strew- 
ing sulphur  upon  lighted  charcoal, 
or  by  sprinkling  diem  with  to- 
bacco-dust, or  with  water  in  which 
tobacco-stalks  have  been  infused 
for  twelve  hours.  Ground-pepper, 
scattered  over  the  blossoms,  has 
sometimes  proved  beretieial. 

Mr.  GuLLETT,  of  Tavistock,  is 
of  opinion  tliat  great  benetit  may 
be  derived  from  whipping  the 
branches  of  iruit-trees  with  a 
biuich  of  elder-twigs,  the  leaves 
of  which  should  be  previously 
briiised.  The  smell  of  the  elder 
being  extiemely  disagreeable,  no 
inseets  will  settle  on  tlie  parts 
toucheci  Vy-itj  aod -some  blif^iited 
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dioots  have  even  been  restored,  by 
first  whipping  them,  and  then  tying 
up  a  bunch  of  elder-leaves  among 
Uiem. 

A  composition  of  oil  and  sul- 
phur, mixed  to  the  consistence  of 
paint,  will  also  prov:^  highly  ad- 
vantageous, in  expelling  young  in- 
sefts  from  the  trees  infested  by 
them. 

But  the  most  effeftual  remedy 
is,  to  w^ash  tlie  plants  gently  and 
frequently  with  pure  water,  and  if 
the  young  shoots  be  much  infected, 
to  rub  them  gently  with  a  woollen 
clotli,  in  order  to  clear  away  the 
glutinous  matter.  This  operation 
should  be  performed  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  the  moisture  may  be  ex- 
h^ed  before  night. 

It  desen'es  tobe  mentioned,  that 
the  blights  most  destrudiveto  fniit- 
trees,  are  tliose  produced  by  the 
hoar  frosts  in  spring  mornings, 
which  are  often  succeeded  by 
Warm  sun-shine. 

Blighted  Corn.     See  Smut, 

BLINDNESS,  implies  either  a 
partial  or  total  privation  of  sight, 
proceeding  from  some  defeft  of  the 
organs  of  vision,  or  an  impaired 
ctatc  of  their  funftions.  Hence  it 
may  be  either  total,  panial,  tran- 
sient, periodical,  or  nocturnal.  The 
causes  of  bUndness  are  likewise  va- 
rious, such  as  weakness,  or  decay 
of  the  optic  nerves,  preternatural 
conformation  of  the  organs,  exter- 
nal violence,  malignant  efiluvia, 
poisonous  liquids  dropt  into  tlic 
eye,  toa  frequent  exposui'e  to  in- 
tense heat,  long  confinement  in 
dark  places,-  &c. 

As  we  propose  to"  treat  of  the 
principal  diseases  of  the  eye,  under 
the  heads  of  Catakact,  GarxTA- 
SSREXA,  and  Sight,  we  shall  here 
only  observe,  that  those  unfortu- 
ftate  pei"»ous  who  'are  born  blind. 
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or  lose  thwr  sight  in  infancy,  sel* 
dom  recover  that  important  faculty, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  educated 
for  such  pursuits  as  a:  e  adequate 
to  tlieir  individual  capacities.  It 
is,  indeed,  equally  cruel,  and  in- 
consistent with  good  policy,  to 
suffer  these  pitiable  beings  fre- 
quently to  spend  a  vagrant  life, 
and  remain  in  tlie  darkest  igno- 
rance. On  tlie  contrary,  it  lias 
been  uniformly  obser\'ed,  that  tho 
privation  of  one  sense  renders  the 
others  comparatively  more  acute 
and  useful.  Hence  blind  persons 
generally  be^ar  better,  and  possess 
a  more  accurate  sense  of  touch, 
tlian  those  who  enjoy  all  their  sen- 
sitive faculties  j  and  we  have  aLo 
many  instances  of  the  poetical  and 
philosopliical  talents  displayed  by 
the  former. 

Witli  a  view  to  contribute  our 
share  towards  alleviating  the  severe 
lot  of  such  unfortunate  individuals, 
we  shall  here  communicate  an  in-- 
vention  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gken- 
v:lle,  organist,  of  Ross,  in  He- 
refordshire ;  who,  in  the  year 
1770,  received  a  premium  of  fif- 
teen guineas;  and,  in  1/85,  for 
some  additional  improvements,  the 
silver  medal,  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &g. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ingenious 
inveiitor  is  himself  deprived  of 
sight ;  and  tliat  by  tlie  use  of  his 
machine,  any  blind  person  may  be 
taught  the  elements  of  arithme- 
tic, namely,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  rcdu6tion, 
and  die  rule  of  three,  ^'^  hether  in 
money,  weights,  or  measures  of 
every  kind,  as  perfedly  as  it  m ay- 
be  performed  on  paper.  His  appa- 
ratus being  of  a  simple  construc- 
tion, and  so  eonti-i\'ed  that  it  may 
be  of  seiTice  in  teaching  the  art  of' 
reckoning,  to,  young  chiUreii,  in  a 
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very  easy  and  entertaining  m;inner ; 
we  shall  lir*t  give  an  account  of 
this  machine,  as  represented  in  the 
subjoined  cut,  and  then  conclude 
witJi  a  description  of  its  nie- 
thanism. 

It  consists  of  a  box  nineteen  inches 
Bquare  in  tlie  clear  space  u-ithin, 
and  near  two  inches  deep,  divided 
into  cells,  containing  the  figures, 
lines,  &c.  hereafter  described,  ne- 
cessar)'  for  performing  the  rules  of 
arithmetic.  The  lid  or  cover  of 
tlie  box,  which  serves  as  a  leaf,  or 
slate,  is  pierced  full  of  holes  in 
parallel  rows ;  the  first  row  has 
eighteen  large,  and  seventeen  small 
holes,  alternately  placed ;  the  se- 
cond row,  eighteen  small  holes, 
placed  under  the  above  large  ones  ; 
the  third,  as.  the  first,  and  so  on 
alternately,  tliirty-five  rows,  the 
whole  cover  being  lull,  and  con- 
taining three  hundred  and  twenty- 
tour  kirge  holes,  and  six  hundred 
and  twelve  small  ones,  which  make 
an  exaft  square.  The  figures  are 
represented  !)v  pegs  with  cubical 
h«*ad3,  and  distinguished  by  pins 
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placed  on  one  side  in  the  foUfflXvIng! 
manner  : — One,  is  expressed  by  jr 
pin's  point  on  the  right-hand ;  two, 
by  tile  same  in  the  middle ;  and 
three,  by  having  it  on  tiie  letl- 
hand  j  four,  five,  and  six,  by  pins' 
heads  in  the  above  thiee  ditierent 
situations  ;  seven,  eight,  and  nincy 
by  crooked  pins,  or  staples^  in  the 
saiue  manner:  the  cypher  is  un-i 
derstood  by  a  plain  pej,  without  any 
mark.  On  the  top  of  each  peg  is 
printed  the  figure  which  it  repre-. 
sents,  to  render  tlie  work  intelligi- 
ble to  any  person  tliat  may  see  itj 
without  being  acquainted  witji  the 
marks.  These  pegs  are  made. to 
fit  the  large  holes.  Pieces  of  brass 
wire,  bent  to  a  right  angj6,  about 
half  an  inch  from  each  end,  and 
made  to  fit  tlie  small  holes,  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  lines,  to  st?parate 
the  different  parts  of  tlie  work. 

The  box  contains  twenty-eight 
partitions,  situated  as  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing cut,  ten  of  diem  to  hold 
figures,  and  the  others  for  tlie  lines 
of  difi;erenL  lengUis, 
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A,  The  box,  witli  its  several  divi- 
sions, containing  the  different  pegs, 
bars,  &c.  widi  which  the  rules  in 
arithmetic  are  to  be  performed. — 
B,  The  cover,  which,  when  turned 
back,  and  standing  on  its  teet  as 
represented,  shews  the  holes  where- 
in the  pegs  and  bars  are  occasionally 
placed  to  exliibit  the  value  of  the 
ligures. — C,  The  pegs,  marked  in 
such  manner  as  to  enable  the  blind 
person  to  distinguish  by  the  touch, 
what  each  peg  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent, when  placed  in  the  holes  in- 
the  cover  B. 

A  complete  specimen  of  tliis  ma- 
chine may  be  seen  in  the  Reposi- 
tory of  the  Society,  Adelplii-build- 
ings,  London. 

With  respeft  to  the  education  of 
tlie  blind,  we  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  it  deserves  public  sympa- 
thy, and  the  interposition  of  tlie  le- 
gislature j  as  tlieir  natural  industry, 
and  persevering  application,  will 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  great- 
est difficulties,  and  amply  repay  the 
trouble  and  expence  bestowed  on 
their  mechanical,  or  literary,  ac- 
i^irements.  To  strengthen  their 
faculties,  and  preserve  their  healtli. 
Hind  children  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  idle,  so  that  during 
the  hours  of  recreation,  they  ought 
to  take  suitable  exercise,  such  as 
riding  on  horseback,  walking  out  in 
fair  weatlier,  tlie  use  of  dumb-bells, 
the  bath-chair,  &c. — In  regard  to 
diet,  their  meals  should  be  tenipe- 
rate,  light,  and  of  easy  digestion. 
Vegetables  the  most  farinaceous, 
and  least  acescent,  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  animal  food.  Neither 
fermented  liquors,  nor  ardent  spi- 
rits, should  be  given  them,  except 
in  cases  of  geiieral  debility.  Tea  is 
likewise  pernicious  j  and  tlieir  regu- 
lar drink  ouglu  to  foiwist  of  equal.. 
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parts  of  milk  and  water :  a  little 
chocolate,  and  coffee,  may  occa- 
sionally be  granted  3  but  infusions  of 
balm,  sage,  or  ground-ivy,  are  more 
wholesome.  Tobacco  and  snuff 
must  be  absolutely  prohibited  j  and^ 
on  tlie  whole,  blind  persons  should 
neitlier  be  too  much  restricted  to 
the  observance  of  a  rigid  system  of. 
diet,  nor  allowed  to  eat  and  drink' 
whatever  is  suggested  by  tlieir  own 
fancy :  in  the  former  case,  they  are 
apt  to"  become  pitiable  slaves  to 
custom  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it 
is  a  shameful  derelidion  of  duty 
in  those  whom  Providence  has 
enabled  to  see,  and.  diredt  tlieir 
affairs. 

Blindness,  in  famery,  is  a 
disease  incident  to  the  eyes  of 
horses,  but  more  particularly  to 
those  of  an  iron  grey,  or  dapple- 
grey,  colour  J  and  is  supposed  to 
proceed  from  riding  them  too  hard, 
or  backing  them  at  too  early  an 
age,.*  This  disorder  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  walk  or  step,  which, 
in  a  blind  animal,  is  always  un- 
certain and  unequal,  when  led  j 
but,  if  he  be  mounted  by  an  ex- 
pert horseman,  an  apprehension 
of  the  spur  may  induce  him  to 
move  with  more  freedom,  so  that 
the  bUncbiess  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived. A  horse  may  also  be 
known  to  have  lost  his  sight,  if 
observed  constantly  to  prick  up  his 
ears,  and  move  tliem  backw:irds 
and  forwards,  on  hearing  any  per- 
son enter  the  stable. 

The  ordinary  cause  of  blindness 
in  horses,  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Lower  to  a  spongy  excrescence 
growing  in  one,  and  sometimes  iu 
two  or  tliree  places  of  the  coloured 
part  of  the  iris,  or  which  being 
ultimately  over-grown,  covers  the 
pupil  when  tlic  horse  is  brought 
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into  the  light,  but  again  dilates  on 
returning  him  to  a  dark  stable. — 
See  Eyes  o1i  Horses. 

Blind- WORM  (frasri Us) ,  or  si ow- 
worm ;  a  species  of  the  Jnguh, 
or  snake.  It  is  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  of  the  tliickness  of 
the  little  linger.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  die  slo\vne„ss  of  its  mo- 
tion, and  the  smallness  of  its  eyes. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  gardens  and 
pastures. 

I'he  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  in  his 
"  Ohsenmtions  on  fwxioiis  A)d- 
mals,"  asserts,  from  his  own  ex- 
jx^rience,  diat  the  bite  of  this  crea- 
ture is  perfeftly  harmless  ;  and  he 
mentions  two  cases  in  which  it  was 
not  attended  with  any  ill  consc* 
quences.  These  observations  are 
farther  coiTobornted  by  a  passage 
in  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the 
Monthly  Review,  respecting  a  dog 
havingbeen  bitteii  by  a  slow-worm 
without  any  ill  ctlcds. 

BLISTER,  in  medicine,  signi* 
fies  either  a  thin  bladder,  contain- 
ing a  watery  humour  raised  on  the 
skin,  or  the  application  of  vesica- 
lories  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 
With  this  intention,  Spanish  flies 
are  most  commonly  employed ; 
tliough  we  are  possessed  of  a  great 
variety  of  indigenous  plants,  which 
might  be  eflfeclually  svibstituted. 
Hence  we  recommend,  from  ex- 
perience, the  following  :  1 .  Mus- 
tard-seed mixed  with  vinegar  suf- 
ficient to  convert  it  into  a  thick 
paste,  to  be  spread  upon    linen ; 

2.  The  fresh  root  of  the  horse- 
radish, grated,  or  in  fine  shavings; 

3 .  The  bruised  leaves  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  Ranunuilus,  or 
crow-fodt ;  4.  The  leaves  of  tlie 
Polygonum  hydrofnper,  or  water- 
pepper,  growing  \\'i!d  on  tlie  banks 
of  rivulet?  j  aud  5.  The  most  pow- 
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crful  of  all  indigenous  vegetables, 
the  Daphne  Mezereum,  or  spurge  ' 
olive,  every  part  of  \\'hich  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  but  the  rind  is  pre- 
ferably used  for  blisters.  Whctlier 
fresh,  or  dried,  Uiis  rind  should  be 
previously  steeped  for  a  few  hours  • 
in  strong  vinegarj  and  then  a  piece 
about  one  inch  broad,  and  two 
or  three  inches  long,  tied  over- 
night to  the  part :  after  it  has  suf- 
ficiendy  drawn,  the  blistered  place 
is  covered  with  an  ivy  leaf  5  and 
a  similar  vesicatory  is  applied 
contiguous  to  the  former.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  continued,  ac- 
cording to  particular  circumstances, 
especially  in  chronic  diseases,  till 
die  desired  efFe£l  is  attained.  Where 
no  time  is  to  be  lost,  we  advise  tlie 
use  of  mustard-seed,  as  before  de- 
scribed, with  the  addition  of  a  little 
salt,  which  greatly  increases  its  eflS- 
cacy.  These  cataplasms  are  often 
more  proper  than  the  blisters  pre- 
pared witli  Spanish  flies  ;  because 
the  former  operate  more  speedily, 
and  a&.  with  less  violence  on  the 
fluids  than  the  latter.  Hence  they 
are  of  eminent  service  to  promote 
critical  emptions;  to  prevent  the 
small-pox  from  breaking  out  on  the 
face,  when  applied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  eitlier 
to  the  calves  of  tlie  legs,  or  tlie  soles' 
of  the  feet ;  to  mitigate  the  pain 
arising  from  internal  inflammations, 
to  drive  catarrhal  and  rheumatic 
humours  from  the  more  essentialor- 
gans  of  life  to  the  proximate  external 
parts,  and  to  rouse  the  indolent 
powers  of  Nature.  In  the  most  acute 
pains  of  tlie  head,  and  the  tooth-ach 
proceeding  from  a  rheumatic  cause, 
as  well  as  in  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  tlie  eyes,  such  plasters  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  the  neck  or 
the  aim  ;  in  inflammations  of  the 
chest. 
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•best,  to  the  breast  and  between' 
the  shoulders  ;  in  apoplectic  tits,  to 
tlie  temples,  &c. 

In  paralytic  diseases,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  place  the 
blister  in  that  dire6lion  which  cor- 
responds witli  the  situation  of  the 
nerves  in  tlie  pai  t  affected ;  and,  in 
rheumatic  disorders,  such  places 
should  be  preferred,  as  contain 
nerves  connected  with  the  painful 
part,  immediately  under  the  skin. 
Thus,  in  the  most  acute  lumbago, 
or  sciatica,  it  would  be  of  litde  use 
to  blister  the  hip  or  thigh,  where, 
the  nerves  are  situated  deep  in  tlie 
muscles  j  but  by  applying  a  vesi- 
catory to  the  sole  of  the  foot  on 
tlie  same  side,  we  may  promise 
almost  certain  relief. 

In  all  inflaramator)',  and  especi- 
ally in  nervous  affections,  attended 
with  a  small,  feeble  pulse,  and 
where  tlie  powers  of  Nature  are  ra- 
pidly declining,  the  use  of  blisters 
is  very  extensive. 

Their  operation  is  in  a  great 
measure  mechanical;  as  tlie  first 
action  is  that  of  stimulating  tlie 
vessels  of  the  skin,  inducing  the 
blood  to  flow  from  the  part  most 
affefted  by  inflammation,  to  the 
surface ;  thus  exhausting  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  irritability,  and  coUeding 
tiie  serum,  or  watery  p;u"t  of  tlie 
vital  fluid,  under  the  cuticle. 

We  shall  farther  obser\e,  that 
in  acute  and  dangerous  diseases, 
where  it  is  often  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  application  of  blisters,  tJie 
new  one  should  never  be  delayed 
till  the  former  is  completely  healed. 
But,  with  respeft  to  the  time  they 
;3re  to  be  left  on  tlie  skin,  much 
depends  on  tlie  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity in  the  patient,  as  well  as  the 
relative  strengtli  of  tlie  plaster. 
Some  constitutions,  of  an  irritable 
fibre,  experience  its  effeiSts  in  less 
.    NO.  in. — VOL,  I. 
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than  half  an  hour,  while  in  others  it ; 
may  remain  four,  six,  or  eight 
hours,  \%'ith6ut  raising  the  skin.  In 
opening  a  blister,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cut  away  the  epidermis,  or  scarf 
skin,  and  to  cause  unnecessary- 
pain  and  irritation  j  as  a  single  lon- 
gitudinal incision  is  sutKcient  to 
give  vent  to  the  coUefted  humour. 

Blisters  sometimes  operate  on  ■ 
the  urinary  canal,  and  produce  a 
painful  strangury,  or  difficulty  of 
making  urine:  this  effeit  maybe' 
remedied  by  the  internal  use  of 
camphor,  assisted  by  diluent  and 
agglutinating  emulsions,  such  as 
strong  decottions  of  barley,  lint- 
seed,  solutions  of  gum  arable,  &c. ; 
and  to  prevent  such  accidents,  tlie 
blister  itself  may  be  mixed  witli 
camphor.  If,  on  tlie  odicr  hand, 
tlify  will  not  draw,  the  skin  ought 
to  be  previously  rubbed  with  strong 
vinegar :  or,  if  tlieir  aftion  be  too 
violent,  a  little  of  tlie  extra<St  of 
henbane  may  be  added  to  the  com- 
position. 

Caution.  We  diink  it  our  duty 
to  warn  the  reader  against  the  use 
of  blisters,  in  which  die  Spanhk 
Jly  is  the  principal  ingredient.  In 
pledioric  persons,  or  tliose  of  a  full 
habit,  they  increase  the  circulation 
of  Uie  blood  5  and  ought  td  lie  ap- 
plied only  after  the  necessary  eva- 
cuations have  been  strictly  attended 
to.  In  diseases  of  a  putrid  tendency, 
such  as  low  fevers,  and  bilious  di- 
arrhoeas, tliey  are  pernicious,  be- 
cause they  stimulate  and  spread 
the  contagion  over  the  \\hole  frame. 
Lastly,  when  the  humours  are  ob- 
viously in  a  state  of  dissolution, 
which  is  evident  from  the  sallow 
and  lifeless  eom.plexion  of  cachectic 
persons,  blisters  are  not  unfrc" 
quently  produ6live  of  incurable 
mordfication.  These  fatal  effects, 
ho  wever^  seldom  or  never  take  placQ 
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from  tlic  application  of  mu&tard- 
se^d,  or  hovse-radish. 

ELITE,  the  small  red,  or  Ama- 
rayithris  llitum,  L.  is  aii  indigenous 
species  of  the  amaranth,  which  is 
frequently  found  growing  on  nib- 
bish,  &c.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August :  on  the  Continent  its  seed 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  millet, 
and  the  leaves  are  dressed  and  eaten 
like  spinach. 

Elite,  the  upright.  See  round- 
leaved  GOOSKFOOT. 

BLOOD,  the  most  copious  fluid 
in  the  animal  body,  and  essentially 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life : 
it  is  generally  of  a  red,  but  in  most 
inserts,  and  in  all  worms,  of  a 
"tt'hite  colour. 

Thehumanbodyis,byDr.KEiLL, 
supposed  to  contain  at  least  one 
half  of  its  weight  in  blood  ;  includ- 
ing in  this  computation  all  that  ex- 
ists in  the  lymphatic  dufts,  nerves, 
or  any  other  vessel.  This  computa- 
tion, however,  is  exaggerated  j  and 
we  believe  that  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty in  a  full-grown  adult,  seldom  ex- 
ceeds thirty  pounds  weight.  Its 
most  remarkable  property  is  that 
of  incessantly  circulating  in  the  ca- 
vities of  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
veins,  while  the  animal  is  alive. 
Although  Hippocrates  appears 
to  have  possessed  a  faint  idea  of  this 
admirable  process,  when  he  says, 
"  that  all  the  blood  vessels  spring 
from  one  J  and  that  this  one  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end;  for 
where  there  is  a  circle,  there  can  be 
no  beginning;"  yet  as  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  office  of  the 
valves,  he  conld  neitjicr  compre- 
hend, nor  demonstrate,  tlie  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  This  most 
important  of  all  discoveries  in  phy- 
siology, was  reserved  for  the  im- 
mort.^  Harvey,  who  first  ascer- 
tained the  true  nature  and  uses  of 
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the  valves,  and  about  the  year  l6l5,  • 
taught,  in  his  Ledlures  at  Cam- 
bridge, tliat  justly  admired  doftrine, 
the  substance  of  which  he  published 
in  1628.  He  proved  that,  in  most 
animals,  the  blood  circulates  in  ar- 
teries and  veins,  and  through  the 
medium  of  one,  two,  or  more  hearts 
(see  Animal  Kingdom)  ;  that  in 
arteries  it  moves  from  the  trunk  to 
the  branches  ;  and  that,  meeting 
there  with  the  branches  of  veins,  it 
returns  in  a  languid  state  to  tlie 
heart;  tliat  the  heart  communicates 
a  new  impulse,  and  propels  it  to 
the  trunk  of  die  arteries  ;  and  that 
by  these,  the  thickness  of  their  coats, 
exerting  muscular  force,  again  drive 
it  into  tlie  veins. — Valves  are  si- 
tuated in  every  part  of  this  circulat- 
ing course,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie 
return  of  tlie  blood. 

The  colour  of  tliis  fluid  in  the 
arteries  is  of  a  florid  hue  ;  but  some- 
what darker  in  the  veins,  except  in 
those  of  the  lungs,  in  which  it  is  of 
a  lighter  cast.  When  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  the  blood  gradually 
separates  into  two  parts,  namely, 
the  serum,  or  a  yellowish,  some- 
times greenish  fluid,  and  the  craS' 
samcfiium,  or  cake,  which  resem- 
bles a  red  mass  swimming  distin6t- 
ly  on  the  top.  The  latter  contra6ts 
greatly  in  its  dimensions,  and  in- 
creases in  solidity ;  properties  which 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  indivi- 
dual at  the  time  when  the  blood  is 
drawn.  Hence,  in  vigorous  per- 
sons, when  attacked  v/ith  an  in- 
flammatory disease,  the  solid  part 
is  so  tough  that  it  resembles  a  piece 
of  flesh,  and  has  therefore  been 
caUed  the  hi/Jj'i/ coat ;  whereas,  in» 
other  diseases,  it  is  very  soft  and 
tender,  breaking  in  pieces  on  the 
slightest  touch.  By  chemical  ana-  . 
lysis,  it  discovers  the  same  princi- 
ples with  other  animal  substances  -f 
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yieWuig  in  distillation  a  volatile  spi- 
rit, a  great  quantity  of  phlegm,  and 
fetid  oil;  lastly,  there  remains  a 
charred  matter,  which,  when  burnt  . 
in  the  open  air,  leaves  a  white 
earth  similar  to  calcined  hartshorn. 
According  to  some  chemists,  how- 
ever, it  contains  both  an  acid  and 
an  alkali.  But  the  most  remarka- 
ble circumstance  in  the  blood,  is  its 
texture,  which  consists  of  millions 
of  red  globular  particles,  or  more 
properly,  as  Mr.HewsoN  callsthem, 
flat  vesicles,  eacli  of  which  has  a 
litde  solid  sphere  in  its  centre.  He 
pbserv  es,  that  tliey  are  flat  in  all 
animals,  of  very  diflerent  sizes  in 
different  creatures,  and  impart  to 
the  blood  its  red  colour.  In  man, 
they  are  small,  perfeftly  flat,  and 
appear  to  have  a  dark  spot  in  tlie 
middle.  To  sec  them  distindly, 
he  diluted  the  blood  with  fresh  se- 
rum. Their  shape  he  supposed  to 
be  of  great  importance,  but  it  can 
be  altered  with  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent fluids.  By  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  neutral  salt  contained  in  the 
serum,  this  fluid  is  adapted  to  pre- 
serve those  vesicles  in  their  flat 
shape ;  for,  if  mixed  with  water, 
they  become  round,  and  dissolve 
penfeftly,  but  on  adding  a  little  of 
any  neutral  salt  to  the  w^ter,  they 
remain  in  it  without  dissolving,  or 
any  alteration  of  tlieir  form. 

The  uses  of  the  blood  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  are  so  various  and 
important,  that  some  have  not 
scrupled  to  maintain  tliat  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  vital  principle,  from 
whicli  the  life  of  the  whole  body  is 
derived.  This  opinion  was  for- 
merly entfertained  by  Harvey,  and 
has  lately  been  revived  and  sup- 
ported,with  many  ingenious,thougii 
inconclusive,  arguments,  by  John 
HuNTKR.  Yet  so  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  tlie  blood  stimulates  the 
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cavities  of  the  heart  and  vessels  to ; 
contra6l,  tliat  its  circulation  contri- 
butes to  generate  tiie  heat  of  the 
body,  and  propagate  it  to  the  re-  ■ 
motest  parts  j    in  short,    tliat    it  • 
nourishes  every  part,  and  supplies 
all  the  secretions,  vhich,  without : 
exception,  are  separated  from  the  ■ 
blood.     Hence  it  forms  the  bones, 
hgaments,    tendons,    membranes, 
muscles,   nerves,  vessels,  and  the 
whole  organized  body. 

The  blood  is  of  diflerent  degrees 
of  viscidity  in  different  aniriials,. 
and  even  in  the  same  creature,  at 
different  times.  It  ,  always  pps-r 
sesses  a  considerable  degree  of  te-. 
nacity ;  which,  however,  is  re- 
markably greater  in  strong  than  in 
weak  animals  :  thus,  the  blood  of 
bulls  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
poison,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
viscidity,  which  renders  it  totally 
indigestible  by  the  human  stomach. 

Animal  blood  was  formerly 'held 
in  great  esteem,  as  a  medicine  in 
various  diseases  ;  for  instance,  tlie 
blood  of  goats  and  some  otlier  crea- 
tures was  employed  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Galen,  and  recommended 
even  by  the  late  Dr.MEAO  in  pleu* 
ritic  attacks.  But  at  present  the 
principal  use  of  blood  is  confined 
to  the  arts,  for  makiiig  Prussian 
blue  ;  sometimes  for  clarifying  cer- 
tain liquors ;  and  very  large  quantir 
ties  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
loaf  sugar.  In  horticulaire,  it  is  re.- 
commendedas  an  exceDentmanure, 
when  poured  in  spring  on  the  roots 
of  fruit-trees,  having  previously  re- 
moved the  soil  round  the  trunk  : 
thus  employed,  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  enriches  its 
fruit.  A  mixture  of  blood  with 
q\iick-lime,  forms  an  exceedingly 
strong  cement,  and  has  therefore 
been  used  in  preparing  chemical 
lutes,    as  weil  as  in  jjiakiug  the 
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floors  of  common  farm-houses,  and 
other  humble  liabltations.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  a  mixture  cf  clay, 
OK-blood,  and  a  moderate  portion 
of  sliarp  sand,  beaten  well  toi^ether 
and  uniformly  spread,  produce  a 
neat,  firm  floor,  and  of  a  beautiful 
colour. 

Whether  blood  really  affords 
jwurishnent,  has  been  doubted  by 
some,  and  affirmed  by  others.  In 
our  opinion,  it  contains  little  or  no 
alimentary  matter  ;  and  though  it 
may  be  digested  by  very  poweiful 
stomachs,  it  might  be  more  advan- 
tageously emp:o}'ed  in  manuring 
tlie  soil.  In  hot  climates  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  highly  alkalescent,  and 
was  therefore  wisely  proliibited  to 
tlie  Israelites.  When  blood  was 
used  as  a  common  article  of  food 
in  tliis  country,  the  scurvy  not  only 
prevailed  more  generally  than  at 
present,  but  it  was  a  more  violent 
tmd  obstinate  disease. 
,  Travellers  inform  us,  that  in 
some  countries  tlie  savage  natives 
are  accustomed  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves by  drinking  the  ii-ann  blood 
of  animals.  This  barbarous  prac- 
tice, with  its  consequent  efteft,  ap- 
parently contirms  John  Hun- 
ter's opinion,  that  this  fluid  is  tlie 
immediate  reser\oir  of  the  vital 
principle;  and  the  inebriating  qua- 
lity of  the  blood  certainly  deserves 
the  farther  researches  of  the  che- 
mical philosopher.  Several  expres- 
fiioiM  in  Scripture  aUo  tend  to  coun- 
tenance the  conje(?ture  of  this 
acute  inquirer. — See  Transfu- 
sion. 

BLOOD -HOUND,  Sanguina- 
r'uLs,  a  species  of  dog  remarkable  for 
possessing  die  sense  of  smelling  in 
the  highest  degree.  This  animal  is 
distinguished  by  his  long,  smooth, 
J  and  pendent  ears,  broad  chest,  mus- 
cular form,,  a  deep  tan  colour,  and  is 
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generally  marked  with  a  black  spot  - 
above  each  eye.     We  believe  the 
breeding  of  this  species  has  of  late 
years  been  neglected. 

These  animals  were  formerly 
much  employed  in  the  discovering 
of  game  tiiat  had  escaped,  or  been 
stolen  out  of  the  forest.  From  the 
acuteness  of  their  smell,  they  are 
said  to  have  also  been  able  to  trace 
the  footsteps  of  man  with  thegreat- 
e,<5t  certainty}  hence,  they  were 
trained  for  discovering  deUnquents 
aaIio  endeavoured  to  escape  the 
hands  of  justice. 

:  Dogs  of  this  species  were  once 
greatly  esteemed  on  tlie  confines  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  em- 
ployed to  prevent,  or  deleft,  tlie 
depredations  which  tlie  inhabitants 
were  continually  committing  on 
each  other. 

ELOOD-SIIOT  EYES,  an  in- 
flammation of  tlie  membranes  which 
invest  the  eye.  As  we  propose  to 
treat  of  the  diseases  incident  to  that 
organ,  in  gonend,  under  its  alpha- 
betical head,  we  hliall  at  present 
only  state  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary rules  for  preventing  tlie  pro- 
gress of  inflammatory  complaints  ; 
namely,  rest,  and  exclusion  of  light, 
without  heating  the  eye  by  a  close 
cover  J  cold  fomentations  repeated- 
ly applied,  when  they  become  warm  j 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  an^ 
all  heating  or  stimulating  liquors  j 
mild  aperients';  and,  if  these  do  not 
produce  the  desired  effedt,  leeches 
may  be  applied,  near  tlie  eyes  ; 
though  drawing  blood,  by  cupping 
and  scarifying  near  the  temples, 
has  generally  been  found  more  ef- 
feCtnrd. 

BLOOD-SPAVIN,  in  farriery, 
is  a  swelling  and  dilatation  that  runs 
along  tlie  inside  of  the  horse's  leg, 
forming  a  small,  soft  tumor  in  tlie 
hollow  paxt,  and  \%  not  unfrequent\)r 
accoui^ 
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aCcoil^panled  witli   weakness  and 
lameness  of  tiie  part  atl'c6led. 

The  cure  of  this  disorder  should 
at  first  be  attempted  witli  restrin- 
gents  and  bandages,  which  will  be 
found  very  efficacious  in  strengthen- 
ing the  joints ;  but  if  these  should 
fail  in  reducing  die  vein  to  its  natu- 
ral size,  the  skin  must  be  opened, 
and  the  vein  tied  with  waxed  thread 
passed  under  it  with  a  crooked 
needle,  both  above  and  below  tlae 
swelling,  and  tlie  turgid  pait  suf- 
fered to  digest  away  widi  die  liga- 
tiues  :  for  tliis  purpose,  the  M'ound 
should  be  daily  dressed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  turpentine,  honey,  and  spi- 
rit of  wine. 

BLOOD-STONE,  or  Hematites, 
is  a  hard  nihieral  substance  of  a  red 
or  purple  colour.  It  is  found  in 
masses  of  different  forms,  and  con- 
tains a  considerable  portion  of  iron, 
insomuch,  tliat  forty  pounds  of  that 
metal  have  been  extracted  from  a 
quintal  of  tlie  stone.  The  iron  is 
of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  there- 
fore seldom  used  ;  but  tlie  blood- 
stone itself,  on  account  of  its  hard- 
ness, serves  to  burnish  or  polish 
metals. 

Dragons  Blond.     See  Dragon . 

BLOOD-LEITING,  in  surgery, 
is  perfonned  with  a  view  either  to 
diminish  the  ([uantity  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  or  to  relieve  a  pardcu- 
Lar  part,  in  case  of  inflammation, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  either  ge- 
neral or  local. 

General  blood-letting,  is  diat 
wloich  is  performed  upon  a  vein  or 
an  artery  :  hence  we  have  the  terms 
phlelotomy  and  arter'wtomy. 

Local,  or  topic:d  blood-letdng, 
i.s  pertbrmcd  by  scarificadon  and 
cupping-glasses,  by  leeches,  or  by 
pundures  made  with  a  lancet,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  disor- 
der.    I'tid  latter,  or  topical  blood- 
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letting,  is  never  dangerous,  but  ju 
many  cases  has  been  found  effectual 
in  relieving  the  patient.  With  re- 
speft  to  venese6tion,  however,  aa 
different  opinions  are  entertained 
of  its  utility  by  different  physiciiAis, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a 
few  remarks. 

There  was  a  period,  during  which 
blood-letting  was  in  very  general 
use,  and  obtaived  great  credit,  as 
one  of  tlie  most  effectual  means  of 
prolonging  life .:  while  a  plethoric 
halit  was  supposed  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of   early    dissolution. 
I'hrough  the  veins  thus  regularly 
opened,  at  certain  seasons,  the  su- 
perfluous   or    vitiated    blood  was 
emitted,  wliile  diat  of  a  more  salu- 
brious quality  was  supposed  to  be 
left  behind.  It  is  now  well  known, 
however,  that  the  corrupted  part  of 
the  blood  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  mass,  so  as  to  preserve  the  re- 
maining pardcles  sound  and  uncor- 
rupted.     If  die  quality  of  the  blood 
ever  become  vidated  and  diseased  j 
if  it  be  too  thick  and  viscous,  or  too 
acrid  and  serous,  the  whole  mass 
necessarily  pardcipates  in  the  in- 
fe(5don:  neither  is  it  in  the  power 
of  art  to  contrive  any  method,  by 
which  die  corrupted  part  may  be 
separated  from  that  which  is  in  a 
sound  state.     It  would  be  equally 
unreasonable  to  expciSt,  diat  a  spoil- 
ed cask  of  wine  could  be  cured  of 
its  tartness,  by  attempting  to  draw 
the  acid  and   impure  i)ortion  from 
die  top,  in  order  to  leave  the  sweet 
and  wholesome  part  beliind. 

Considered  as  a  remedy,  phle- 
botomy mast  certainly  be  allowed  " 
to  possess  its  uses  5  it  is  sometimes 
a  necessary  expedient,  to  produce 
an  immediate  diminudon  of  the 
fulness  of  the  blood,  particuLirly 
when  the  time  is  too  short,  and 
the  danger  too  pressing,  to  admit 
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of  any  other  metJiod  for  effeA- 
jng  that  purpose.  As  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  blood-letting  is 
an  invaluable  remedy  in  some 
disorders,  it  is  the  more  pecu- 
liarly incumbent  on  the  praftiti- 
oner,  to  distiriguish  with  care  those 
cases  in  which  imminent  danger 
may  be  averted,  and  health  re- 
stored by  the  use  of  it.  There  are 
two  casisp,  and  perhaps  only  two, 
jn  which  venesection  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  real  advantage ;  1 . 
When  it  is  required  to  prevent  the 
fluids  from  gaining  access  to  the 
parts  more  essential  to  life ;  and  2. 
Where  means  must  be  speedily 
used  to  counteraiS  a  threatened  in- 
flammation in  the  intestines.  But 
even  in  those  two  cases,  the  intelli- 
gent physician  is  at  ho  loss  for  other 
remedies,  which  may  be  frequently 
administered  with  greater  safety 
and  equal  success. 

The  blood  contains  in  itself,  and 
ifFords  to  the  vessels,  nerves, 
muscles,  membranes,  tendons,  li- 
gaments, bones,  in  short,  to  the 
whole  organized  body,  all  the  sub- 
stance and  properties  which  enter 
into  tlie  formation  of  each,  and 
constitute  them  what  they  are. 
Each  of  these  parts  is  evolved  from 
the  blood,  and  adapted  to  its  pro- 
per place,  in  so  wonderful  a  man- 
lier, that  tiie  human  mind  is  to- 
tally at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
t!'.is  operation  is  performed  ;  nei- 
ther have  the  researches  of  the 
most  acute  and  attentive  obsei'ver 
been  able  to  account  for  it.  And 
as  the  blood  serves  to  supply  tl;e 
■  waste,  and  to  make  up  the  losses, 
which  those  parts  occasionally  sus- 
tain, it  may  be  considered  as  the 
original  source  of  our  whole  orga- 
nization. Now  it  requires  little 
refle<9don  to  jierceive,  tliat  by 
wasting  this  vital  fiuid^  the  sources 
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of  animal  support  and  rtfehferrt- 
tion  are  in  a  great  measure  ob- 
stru6ted  and  diminished.  Although 
it  be  true,  that  the  blood  lost  by 
periodical  bleedings  is  soon  repro- 
duced by  the  aftivity  of  the  vital 
powers,  yet  this  restoratioli  is  not 
effeftcd  without  considerable  ef- 
forts, atid  at  the  expence  of  the 
whole  machine.  As  this  exertion, 
therefore,  is  a  great  pressure  upon 
the  vital  powers,  it  must  of  course 
be  attended  with  a  proportionate 
degree  of  tlieir  consumption.  And 
experience  has  shewn  in  number- 
less instances,  that  persons  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  blood-letting  are 
not  only  rendered  more  delicate  in 
their  constitutions,  and  more  sub- 
je6t  to  diseases,  but  also  that  tliey 
die  in  general  at  an  earlier  age  than 
others. 

The  absurd  notion,  that  bleeding 
is  useful  and  necessary  to  the  pro- 
longation of  human  hfe,  is  still 
pretty  generally  received  among 
the  common  people  of  all  coun- 
tries. Yet  neidier  tlie  good  nor  the 
had  days,  supers  titiously  marked 
in  the  almanacks  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  vulgar,  can  palliate  or 
justify  the  mischief  with  which 
this  dangerous  error  is  pregnant  : 
for  bleeding  can  only  be  of  service 
in  some  urgent  cases,  and  when 
performed  at  the  proper  time  :  but 
to  the  healthy  it  is  always  injuri- 
ous.- 

Bhod-htting,  in  farriery,  an 
operation  often  undeitaken  when 
it  13  as  useless  and  pernicious  as  in 
tlie  human  species.  Such  horses, 
however,  a?  stand  much  in  stable, 
and  are  flill  fed,  occasionally  re- 
quire bleeding,  especially  when 
their  eyes  are  heavy  and  inflamed, 
or  when  they  feel  unusually  hot, 
and  chainp  their  hay. 

■  Young  horses  should-  be  bled 
when 
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as  it  allays  tliose  feverish  heats  to 
which  tliey  are  subje6t  at  that  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  cases  that  more  par- 
ticularly require  bleeding,  are  colds, 
falls,  injuries  of  the  eyes,  strains, 
and  all  inflammatoiy  disorders. 

These  noble  creatures  should  al- 
ways be  bled  by  measure  ;  two  or 
three  quarts  are  generally  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  ;  and  when  vene- 
se6Hon  is  repeated,  strift  attention 
should  be  paid  both  to  the  disease 
and  constitution  of  the  animal. 

BLOOD-VESSELS,  in  anato- 
my, are  long  membranous  canals, 
which  convey  the  blood  through 
everj'  part  of  die  body.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  arteries 
and  veins.  For  an  account  of  the 
construdion,  situation,  and  uses  of 
the  former,  see  Artery, 

The  vehis  originate  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arteries,  and  return 
the  blood  from  them  into  the  au- 
ricles of  the  heart,  which  is  tlie 
common  termination  of  all  the 
veins.  Like  the  arteries,  the  veins 
are  dso  composed  of  three  mem- 
branes, but  more  delicate  than  those 
of  the  former,  and  nearly  transpa- 
rentj  tliey  are  divided  into  trunks, 
branches,  ramuli,  Sct\  In  general, 
tlie  veins  are  situated  bv  the  sides 
of  the  arteries,  but  more  supeilicial- 
ly;  and  as  tliey  proceed  towards 
the  heart,  they  gradually  become 
larger.  As  the  veins  do  not  pulsate, 
the  blood,  -vvhich  they  receive  from 
the  arteries,  is  urged  forward  partly 
by  the  contradility  of  their  coats, 
])artly  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
from  the  arteries,  and  partly  by 
respiration.  They  are  moreover 
furnished  with  valves,  which  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  blood.— -See 
Blood. 

BLOODWORT,  the  Small- 
grained  Dockj  or  the  Humex  san- 
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guifie}i.<!,  L,  is  a  plant  seldom  cul- 
tivated, as  it  so  quickly  propagates 
that  it  becomes  a  troublesome  weed. 
See  Withering,  353. 

The  fresh  leaves  and  stalks  of  this 
vegetable  afford  a  juice  of  a  dusky 
blood-red  colour  ;  which,  after 
standing  for  a  short  time,  changes 
to  a  dark  blue  or  violet  tint :  and  if 
prepared  with  alum,  it  might  pro- 
bably be  used  in  dyeing.  This  juice, 
when  laid  over  otlicr  colours  in 
painting,  imparts  to  tliem  an  addi- 
tional lustre,  and  may  be  used,  if 
properly  mixed,  either  as  a  red  or 
blue  colour. 

Bhody  Flux.    See  Dysentery, 

BLOSSOM,  in  genend,  signi- 
fies" the  flowers  of  plants.  See 
Flower.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
flowering  of  trees  in  the  spring, 
called  their  bloom.  The  use  of  the 
blossom  to  the  vegetable  is,  partly 
to  proted,  and  partly  to  draw 
nourishment  for  the  embrj'o  fruit 
or  seed. 

Blossom  is  also  a  term  applied  to 
a  horse,  Avtiose  general  colour  is 
white,  but  interspersed  with  sorrel 
and  bay  hairs.  Such  horses  are  so 
insensible,  and  hard  both  in  the 
mouth  and  flank,  that  they  are 
scarcely  of  any  value;  and  are 
Hkewise  very  liable  to  turn  blind. 

BLOW- PIPE,  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  an  instrument  by  which 
the  breath  may  be  direfted  in  a 
stream  upon  the  flameof  a  lamp,  or 
candle,  in  order  to  vitrify  a  small 
quantity  of  mineral  substance.  The 
process  of  assaj-ing  in  the  dry  way, 
may  readily  be  performed  in  the 
same  manner. 

Most  of  the  experiments  which 
can  be  made  by  means  of  a  large 
apparatus,  may  also  be  accom- 
plished by  the  blow-pipe,  in  a  mucl\ 
shorter  space  of  time,  while  even 
the  smallest  particle  of  the  matter 
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is  sufficient.  "  The  first  inquiry 
lo  be  made,"  says  M.  Bkrgmann, 
"_  is,  ti'hat  a  substance  contains, 
not  how  much."  Experiments  with 
the  blow-pipe  have  tiiis  advantage 
over  ttiose  coaducled  in  crucibles, 
that  Ave  can  dlstinttly  see  all  the 
phenomena  from  beginning  to  end; 
by  which  means  we  obtain  an  illus- 
tration of  the  series  of  operations 
and  their  causes. 

BLOWING,  an  agitation  of  the 
air  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
the  mouth,  &c.  Butcliers  have  a 
very  pernicious  custom  of  blowing 
meat,  to  deceive  the  buyer.  The 
sudden  change  of  veal  land  lamb  in 
partictilar  may,  in  soptie  degree,  be 
attributed  to  this  cause.  It  is  also 
a  common  pra6tice  to  blow  poul- 
try, and  all  sorts  of  fish,  except 
tliose  of  die  shell  kind.  The  me- 
tliod  of  blowing  fish,  especially  cod 
and  whiting,  is,  by  placing  the  end 
of  a  quill,  or  a  tobacco-pipe,  at  the 
vent,  and  making  a  hole  with  a  pin 
\inder  the  fin  which  is  next  the 
gill ;  consequently  the  tish  appears 
l^rge  and  full,  but  when  dressed 
will  be  flabby,  and  little  else  but 
skin  and  bones.  By  placing  the 
thumb  on  eacli  side  of  the  vent,  and 
pressing  it  hard,  the  air  may  be 
perceived  to  escape,  and  this  impo- 
sition be  detected. 

As  the  venders  of  provisions,  who 
are  gnilty  of  such  disgusting  prac- 
tices, may  fit  the  same  time  be  in- 
fected with  the  most  loatiisome  dis- 
eases, the  articles  thus  polluted 
s4iould  he  rejetled  as  being  unfit 
for  cor.sumi)tion.  Indeed,  the  per- 
nicious tendency"  of  blowing  meat 
is  obvious,  and  ought  tliereibre  to 
J)e  discouraged  by  every  cl<iss  of 
jmrchasers,  while  it  claims  tlie  se- 
rious ar.d  vigoroiis  interference  of 
the  public  magistrate. 

Bloui/'o,  \i\  botanv,  is  the  gia- 
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dttal    and    perfeft    expansion   of 
flowers. 

Blowing  <]f  Glass,  is  performed 
by  dipping  the  end  of  an  iron  blow- 
pipe into  melted  glass,  and  blowing 
into  it.     See  Glass. 

BLUBBER,  the  fat  of  tJie  whale 
and  other  aquatic  animals.  It  lies 
immediately  under  the  skin.  la 
the  porpoise  it  is  firm,  fibrous,  and 
about  an  inch  thick ;  in  the  whale,> 
it  is  commonly  six  inches  in  tlxick- 
ness.  Formerly,  the  blubber  was 
boiled  down  into  train-oil  on  tlie 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  other 
places,  where  tlie  whales  were 
caught ;  but  it  is  now  brought 
home  in  casks,  and  undergoes  that 
process  in  Britain.  The  quantity, 
of  blubber  yielded  by  a  whale  is 
forty,  fifty,  nay  sometimes,  eighty, 
hundred  weight. 

BLUE,  is  one  of  the  seven  co- 
lours of  Nature,  into  which  the  rays- 
of  light  divide  lliemselves  when 
refraiSted  tlirough  a  prism.  Tlie 
principal  blues  used  in  painting  are, 
Prussian  blue,  bice,  Saunders'  blue, 
azure  or  smalt,  verditer,  &:c. ;  for 
the  preparation  of  which,  see  Co-; 
LouR-MAKiNG.  In  dyeing,  the 
principal  ingredients  which  :;ftbrd 
a' blue  colour,  are  indigo  and  woad. 
— See  also  Dyeing. 

The  Dutch  blue,  commonly  call- 
ed Tunisol,  may  be  prepared  by 
the  following  process  :  The  kind 
of  lichen  called  Arabic,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  it,  the  large  oak  moss,  be- 
ing dried  and  cleansed,  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  by  tlie 
assistance  of  a  press,  forced  through 
a  sieve,  the  holes  of  wliich  f-honld 
be  small.  This  powder  should  be 
then  mixed  in  a  trough  with  pn 
alkali  called  vetas,  or  the  ashes  of 
wine  lees,  in  tlie  proportion  of  one- 
third  ashes,  and  two-thirds  lees. 
Tliis  composition  being  moistened 
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•vfith  human  urine,  a  fennentation 
h  excited,  and  a  due  degree  of 
moisUire  preserved  by  the  addition 
of  tlie  same  liquor.  When  it  as- 
sumes a  red  ccdour,  it  should  be 
removed  into  anotlier  vessel,  again 
moistened  with  urine^  and  stirred, 
to  renew  tlie  fermentation.  In  a 
few  days  the  blue  colour  will  begin 
Iq  appear,  and  it  must  then  be 
carefully  mixed  witii  a  third  part 
of  pure  powder  of  pot-ash ;  after 
which  it  should  be  removed  into 
wooden  pails,  three  feet  high  and 
.six  inches  broad.  As  soon  as  the 
third  fermentation  begins,  it  ought 
to  be  mixed  witli  pulverized  chalk 
or  marble.  The  last  gives  no  addi- 
tion but  in  weight. 

A  fine  blue  colour,  equal  to  ul- 
ti'amarine,  may  be  made  by  collect- 
ing the  blue  ccrn-bottle  flower,  or 
Centaurea  cyanus,  which  abounds 
in  almost  every^  corn-field  :  it  has 
two  blue  tints  ;  the  one  pale  in  the 
larger  outward  leaves,  tlie  other 
deeper,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  flcwer  3  by  rubbing  the  last, 
wliile  fresh,  so  as  to  express  the 
juice,  it  will  yield  a  beautiful  and 
unfading  colour. 

On  tiie  same  day  tliat  the  flower 
is  gathered,  the  middle  should  be 
separated  from  the  extremities,  and 
■when  a  quantity  of  tlie  juice  is  ob- 
tained, a  small  addition  of  alum 
will  produce  a  permanent,  clear 
blue,  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
many  persons,  is  not  inferior  to 
ultramarine. 

Blue  John,  among  miners,  is  a 
kind  of  mineral  wliich  has  lately 
been  fabricated  into  vases  and  other 
ornamental  articles.  It  is  of  the 
same  quality  as  tlie  cubical  spar. 
At  the  foot  of  die  high  mountain 
called  Mam-Tor,  at  Castleton,  in 
perbyshire,,  it  is  still  found  in  ku'ge 
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pieces,  which  are  sold  for  about 
nine  pounds  per  ton. 

BLUE-EOITLE  (Corn),  or  tlis 
Centaurea  ajanus,^  L.  is  a  plant 
common  in  corn-iields.  See  Wi- 
thering-, 472;  and  Engl.  Rot. 
277.  I'his  vegetable  is  considered 
as  a  weed  j  but  besides  tlie  property 
of  attbrding  a  valuable  paint,  as 
mentioned  ui  the  preceding  article, 
it  is  also  much  frequented  by  bees. 
A  decoftion  of  the  flowers  with 
galls  and  copperas,  aftbrds  a  good 
writing-ink ;  and  it  may  also  be.. 
employed  with  success  in  the  dye- 
ing of  lin-n  or  cotton. 

BLUEING,  is  the  art  of  com- 
municating a  blue  colour  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  substances.  Laun- 
dresses blue  their  linen  widi  smalt; 
dyers,  their  stuffs  and  wools  with 
woad  or  indigo. 

Blueing  of  metals  is  performed 
by  heating  them  in  the  Are  till  they 
assume  a  blue  colour ;  it  is  paiti- 
cularly  prattLsed  by  gilders,  who 
blue  their  metds  before  tliey  apply 
tlie  gold  and  silver  leaf. 

Blueing  of  iron,  is  a  method  of 
beautifying  that  metal  for  mourn- 
ing bucldes,  swords,  Sec.  The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows  :  Take  a  piece  of- 
grind-stone  or  whet-stone,  and  rub 
hard  on  the  work,  to  take  from  it 
the  black  scurf;  then  heat  it  in  the 
fire,  and  as  it  grows  hot,  the  colour 
changes  by  degrees,  apj^eaiing  first 
of  a  light,  tlien  of  a  darker  go'd 
colour,  and  lastly  of  a  blue.  Some-' 
times  they  also  grind  indigo  and 
salad-oil  togetiier ;  and  rub  the 
mixture  on  the  work,  A\hile  it  is 
heating,  with  a  woollen  rag,  leav- 
ing it  to  cool  gradually. 

BOAIID,  a  piece  of  timber 
sawed  tliin,  for  builduig,  and  other 
purposes. 

A  cheap  and  durable  composi- 
tiou 
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tion  for  preserving  iventhey-lonrd- 
ing,  may  be  mndc  in  the  following 
manner  : — ^Take  three-parts  of  air- 
slacked  lime,  tA\'o  of  wood-ashes, 
and  one  of  fine  sand,  or  sea-coal 
a^hes.  Sift  these  through  a  fine 
sieve,  and  let  them  be  well  mixed: 
then  add  as  much  lintseed  oil  as 
will  bring  the  whole  into  a  con- 
sistence lit  for  M'orking  with  a 
painter's  brash.  At  lirst,  give 
the  weather-boarding  a  tliin  coat  of 
this  mixture ;  and  when  that  is 
dry,  gif  e  it  a  second,  as  thick  as 
can  be  conveniently  worked.  This 
composition  is  cheaper  and  more 
durable  than  paint :  it  is  also  im- 
penetrable to  water,  and  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  adion  of  the 
weatlier,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

BOAT,  a  small  open  vessel 
worked  by  oars  or  sails.  The  for- 
mation and  names  of  boats  are  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended :  hence 
the)'  are  slight  or  .strong,  with  a 
keel,  or  flat-bottom,  open,  half, 
or  whole  decked,  and  plain  or  or- 
namented, 

M.  Beknif.kes  Invented  a  boat 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  overset  or 
sunk.  Some  trials  were  made  with 
this  vessel,  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1777 >  ill  the  presence  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  spedators.  Eight 
men  went  into  the  boat,  and  rocked 
it  till  it  tilled  witli  water,  and  af- 
terwards rowed  it  along  the  river 
in  that  state,  without  danger  of 
sinking.  M.  Bernieres  then 
ordered  a  mast  tg  be  erected  in  the 
same  boat,  when  Ulled  with  water, 
and  hauled  down  by  a  rope  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  till  it  touched 
the  surface  of  the  river,  so  that  tlie 
vessel  heeled  in  a  position  to  which 
neither  winds  nor  waves  could 
bring  her  ;  yet  as  soon  as  the  rope 
wai  let  go,  the  boat  recovered  her 
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rqui poise  in  less  than  a  sccon*?-, 
Tliis  experiment  proved  that  th(? 
boat  could  neither  be  sunk  nor 
overturned,  and  that  it  afforded 
thegreatest  po-,siblesecurity  against 
accidents.  Hence  this  invention 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  maritime  states. 

In  the  year  1785,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Luki?^,  for  his  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of 
boats  and  small  vessels,  so  that 
they  will  neitlier  overset  nor  sink. 
This  useful  invention  is  described 
in  the  specification  of  the  patent, 
as  follows :  To  tlie  outsides  of 
boats  and  vessels,  of  the  common 
or  any  otlier  form,  are  projecting 
gunwales,  sloping  from  the  top  of 
the  common  gunwale,  in  a  faint 
cun'e,  towards  the  water,  so  as  not 
to  intenupt  the  oars  in  rowing ; 
and,  from  the  extreme  projection 
(which  may  be  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  use  the  boat 
or  vessel  is  intended  for),  returning 
to  the  side  in  a  slight  curve,  at  a 
proper  distance  above  the  water- 
line.  These  projecting  gunwales 
may  be  made  solid,  of  any  light 
materials,  that  will  repel  the  water, 
or  hollow  and  water-tight,  or  of 
cork,  and  covered  with  thin  wood, 
canvas,  leather,  tin,  or  any  other 
light  metal,  mixture,  or  composi- 
tion. These  projections  are  very 
small  at  the  stem  and  stern,  and 
increase  gradually  to  the  dimensi- 
ons required  ;  tliey  will  etfectually 
prevent  the  boat  or  vessel  from 
being  overset  by  sudden  squalls,  or 
violent  gales  of  wind,  either  in 
sailing  or  rowing,  or  by  imprudent 
or  unskilful  management.  In  the. 
Inside  at  tlie  stem  and  stern,  and  at 
the  sides  (where  the  projecting 
gunwales  are  not  necessary),  and; 
under  tiie  seats  and  thwarts,  ara 
iuclosures,  or  bulk-heads,  made 
water- 
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water-light;  or  filled  with  cork,  or 
other  liglit  materials  tliat  will  repel 
Ihe  wattir  :  the  spaces  between  the 
timbers  mayinlike  manner  be  tilled 
up.  By  this  means,  the  boat  or 
vessel  will  be  so  much  lighter  than 
the  body  of  water  it  must  displace 
in  sinking,  that  it  will  with  safety 
carry  more  tiian  its  common  bur- 
then, though  tlie  remaining  space 
should  by  any  accident  be  filled 
with  water.  Under  the  bottom, 
along  tlie  centre  of  tiie  keel,  is  af- 
fixed a  false  one  of  cast  iron,  or 
other  metal  5  this  will  strengthen 
:uid  prote6t  the  bottom  from  in- 
jury in  many  cases ;  and,  by  being 
placed  so  much  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  will  aft  as  ballast 
"tt'lth  more  power  than  a  mucli 
gi'eater  weight  in  the  common  si- 
tuation, and  is  much  more  safe,  by 
being  fixed  in  the  proper  place,  and 
not  liable  to  shift  by  any  sudden 
motion  of  the  boat  or  vessel. 

ICE-BOATS,  a  modern  in- 
vention of  Thomas  Ritzler,  of 
Hamburgh,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  5  as 
his  ingenious  and  useful  contii- 
vance  has  already  saved  many  va- 
luable lives  from  a  watery  grave. 
We  have  given  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  boat,  with  our 
First  Number,  and  shall  here  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  tlie  description. 

Fig.  1,  Is  a  perspe£tive  view  of 
the  boat,  the  body  of  wWch  con- 
sists of  wicker-work  covered  with 
leatlier,  to  render  it  impermeable 
by  water;  and  so  remarkably 
light,  that  it  may  be  easily  ma- 
naged by  one  person,  both  on  the 
ice  and  in  the  water.  Its  length,, 
when  measured  on  the  outside,  is 
7f  feet  in  the  keel,  and  12  feet 
above  from  end  to  end  :  its  breadth, 
3  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  at  tiie^ 
upper  part. 
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Fig.  2,  Represents  the  plan  ol 
the  boat,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
shod  with  two  small  pieces  of  iron, 
marked  .r,  x  :  by  means  of  two 
hooks,  one  of  which  is  delineated 
on  the  plate,  the  boat  may  with 
the  greatest  facility  be  slided  over 
the  ice.  In  the  lower  part,  or 
body,  of  the  vessel,  there  is  a 
large  opening,  3  feet  long,  and  15 
inches  wide,  pointed  out  by  0, 0, 0, 
fig.  2  ;  and  o,  fig.  3  ;  the  tour 
sides  of  which  are,  secured  by  a 
frame- work,  marked  r,  fig.  1 ,  and 
3,  to  prevent  the  water  from  cn- 
teriug  the  vessel.  Through  tiiis 
opening,  also,  the  boatman  is  ena- 
bled to  step  upon  the  ice  in  tho*e 
places  where  it  is  too  uneven  to 
admit  the  sliding  of  the  boat,  and 
to  cany  it,  by  means  of  the  han- 
dles, as  represented  in  fig.  1, 
where  the  person  standing,  is 
marked  only  with  dotted  lines, 
to  shew  that  he  has  quitted  his 
former  station  in  the  boat.  Ano- 
tlier  advantage  derived  from  tliis. 
aperture,  in  the  middle  of  th.e  boat, 
is  tlic  counterpoise  which  a  column 
of  water  in  its  centre  produces, 
and  thus  prevents  it  from  being 
overset,  wliile  the  man  who  carried 
it  over  the  ice,  immediately  raises 
himself  above  the  level  of  tlie  wa- 
ter, and  sits  down  in  the  vessel. 
But,  in  order  to  approach  nearer 
to  tlie  person  whose  life  is  endan- 
gered, tliere  is  also  employed  a 
ladder  with  a  long  jointed  handle, 
which  is  pushed  forward  and  held- 
by  another  assistant  standing  on 
the  firm  ice.  On  this  ladder 
(v.-hich  v.'ill  be  delineated  among 
the  implements  of  restoration  from 
Dkownmng)  tlie  boatman  places 
himself,  and  advances  as  near  as- 
possible  to  the  body  immersed  iir 
the  water.  Having  successfully 
cxijraAed  it,   no  tim«  shyuld  be- 
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lost^in  laying  it  in  a  proper  posture 
in  the  boat ;  for  -wliich  purpose 
tljere  is  a  kind  of  chair  with  an 
elevated  back,  on  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  marked  n,  in  fig.  1,  and  3  ; 
wliicli  last  exhibits  tlie  longitudi- 
nal se6tion  of  the  vessel. 

M.  Gc^fTHER,  one  of  tlie  most 
«6tive  members  of  the  Hamburgh 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
tlie  Arts  and  ust^ful  Trades,  in- 
forms us  in  the  third  volume  of 
their  Transaftions,  published  in 
17()5,thathe  has  often  been  present 
when  unfortunate  persons  have  been 
rescued  from  untimely  death,  by 
means  of  the  ice-boat,  and  that  the 
swiftness  and  dex.terity  with  which 
this  machine  may  be  maiiaged  by  ex- 
pert assistants,  is  almost  incredible. 
Hence  the  A^essel  is  not  intrusted 
{o  any  other  but  skilful  hands,  and 
during  summer  it  is  deposited  in 
an  airy  place,  and  the  leather  pre- 
served ifrom  becoming  either  too 
dry  .or  mouldy.  "The  whole  of 
tliis  iTseful  apparatus  costs  only  150 
marks  currency,  or  about  lOl. 
sterling  ;  a  sum  so  insignificant, 
tliat,  while  the  city  of  Hamburgh 
has  built  five  such  ice-boats,  the 
great  city  of  I>ondon  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  at  least  one  hundred. 

LIFE-BOAT,  at  Shields,  one 
of  tlie  most  u^etul  modern  inven- 
tions, by  which  many  lives  and 
much  property  have  already  been 
uaved.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
'  Greathead,  an  eminent  ship- 
builder, and  generously  present- 
ed to  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Shields  by  tlie .  present  Dtjke  of 
Northumberland,  by  whose 
beneficence  North  Shields  ha.s  also, 
been  supplied  with  a  boat  of  a  si-r 
milar  constradion.   ..  ;  .   .' 

Mr.  Fairless,  who  furnished, 
some  useful  Iiints  respeAing  the 
original  planj  .describe?  tlie,:veS5.el; 
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as  measuring  thirty  feet  by  ten,  re* 
sembling  in  form  a  common  Green* 
land  boat,  but  more  flat  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  quantity  of  cork  em- 
ployed in  the  constru6tion  is  about 
seven  hundred  weight,  witli  which 
tlie  boat  is  lined,  inside  as  well  as 
outside  of  the  gunwales,  two  feet 
in  breadth  ;  the  seats  being  also 
filled  with  tlie  same  material.  It 
is  rowed  by  ten  men,  double  bank- 
ed, and  steered  by  one  at  each  end 
with  oars,  being  alike  in  its  form 
at  bodi  ends,  and  contrived  so  as 
not  to  sink  in  tlie  sand. 

This  boat  draws  very  little  wa- 
ter, and  can  carry  twenty  persons, 
even  when  full  of  water.  Being 
water-proof,  and  rendered  buoyant 
by  cork,  it  always  keeps  afloat, 
preserving  its  equilibrium  witliout 
danger  of  oversetting,  and  is  able 
to  contend  against  the  most  tre- 
mendous sea,  having  never  failed, 
in  a  single  instance,  of  conveying  a 
distressed  ship's  crew  in  safety. 

When  taken  out  in  the  highest 
seas  and  broken  water,  tlie  men 
testify  no  apprehension  j  and 
though  cork-jackets  were  at  first 
provided  for  them,  yet  their  confi- 
dence in  the  boat  is  so  great,  that 
they  now  refuse  them. 

A  model  of  this  useful  boat  is 
kept  at  Nortliumbcrland-house,  in 
the  Strand.  It  might  be  improved^ 
by  providing  it  with  wheels,  for  its 
more  ready  conve}'ance  to  tlie 
place  where  it  is  immediately 
wanted.  . 

The  vessel,  when  complete  and 
copper-nailed,  costs  about  150l. — . 
But  in  the  moment  of  distress,  what 
^lipwrccked  -mariner  would  not 
think  this  article  a  cheap  purchase, 
and  pronounce  the  value  of  such  a 
boat  to  be  truly  inestimable. 
:.  A.patent  has  lately  been  granted, 
to  Mr.  Edward  STEE.5S,.of  the? 
*  Inner 
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Inner  Temple,  for  a  machine  to  be: 
applied  to  boats  and  otlicr  vessels, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  tlieni 
M'ith  ease  and  swiftness.  This  in- 
vention consists  of  two  or  more 
paddles,  moving  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, in  contrary  and  alternate 
dire6tions.  The  paddles  are  so 
construfted,  tliat  when  the  ma- 
chinery is  set  in  motion,  the  broad 
surface  of  one  or  more  of  them  will 
press  against  the  water,  wliile  the 
broad  surface  of  the  otlier,  or  others, 
will  give  way  to  it,  and  by  this 
means  the  vessel  v\  ill  be  moved. 

BOBBING,  among  fisliermen, 
a  particular  manner  of  catching 
eels.  .  A  number  of  large  lobs  are 
scoured  and  put  upon  twisted  silk 
by  a  needle,  which  is  passed 
through  them  from  end  to  end. 
When  a  sufficient  number  is  pre- 
pared, they  are  fastened  to  a  cord, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  plummet,  so 
that  they  may  hang  in  divisions. 
This  cord  is  tied  to  a  strong  pole. 
With  such  a  bait  they  fish  in  mud- 
dy w  ater,  and  when  tliey  j)erceive 
that  the  eels  have  swallowed  it, 
tliey  gently  draw  them  ashore. 

BODY,  in  physics,  implies  an 
extended,  solid,  divisible  sub- 
stance, which  in  itself  has  no 
power  of  motion,  but  adts  by  ex- 
ternal impulse ;  it  also  possesses 
tlie  properties  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  Whatever  relates  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  under 
its  various  modifications  and  ap- 
pearances, through  the  whole  crea- 
tion, is  the  subject  of  physics,  or 
natural  philosophy:  if  it  concern 
the  economy  of  the  human  body,  in 
particular,  and  the  treatment  of  its 
various  disorders,  it  belongs  to 
tJie  province  of  medicine,  or  the 
department  of  tlie  physician.  In 
tliis  sense,  therefore,  the  term 
lodi^  is  m^,  in  oppositiou  to  soul, 
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and  .forms  the  subject  of  anatomi- 
cal  research. 

There  subsists  a  very  close,  and, 
during  life,  indissoluble  connec- 
tion, between  Uic  body  and  soul ; . 
insomuch,  that  the  one  part^ikes  of. 
the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  of 
the  other.  Whatever  tends  to 
impart  a  proper  tone  and  vigour  lo 
tlie  body,  tliat  is,  every  impres- 
sion which  is  most  likely  to  soothe 
and  harmonize  the  passions,  at 
the  same  time  contributes  to  re- 
gulate die  powers  of  the  under- 
standing, and  gives  them  their 
due  force  and  energy.  Hence, 
temperate  gratificaiions,  as  they 
are  highly  conducive  to  these  ends, 
promote  the  harmony  of  virtue ; 
for,  by  contributing  to  the  health 
and  sprightliness  of  the  body,  tliey. 
invigorate  the  powers  of  tlie  mind,. 
and  check  tlie  violence  of  tlie  pas- 
sions. 

The  human  body  is  a  machine 
so  artificially  and  admirably  orga- 
nized for  withstanding  the  various 
impressions  of  external  agencj',  or 
the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  as  well 
as  for  performing  its  various  func- 
tions, that  it  bears  evident  marks 
of  a  wise  and  omnipotent  Creator, 
It  is  composed  of  fluids  and  solids : 
the  principal  of  the  former  are, 
the  blood,  cliyle,  saliva,  bile,  and 
the  gastric  iiquor;  of  which  tlie 
three  last  mentioned  materially 
promote  the  digestion  of  food  :  tlie 
chief  of  the  solids  are  the  bones 
and  cartilages,  which  give -firm- 
ness and  attitude  to  the  body. 

It. would  lead  us  too  far  from 
the  plan  of  this  work,  to  enter 
into  particulars  respecting  die  com- 
plicated and  wonderful  stru6tin-e 
of  tie  human  frame :.  we  shall, 
Uierefijre,  only  observe,  diat  it 
ceases  to  grow  in  height  when  thp 
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bones  arrive  nt  a  certaih  c!egrec  of 
frmncss  and  rigidity,  which  •will 
not  admit  of  farther  extension  by 
the  motion  of  the  blood.  Tliis 
period  appears  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  age  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  J  but  in  females,  often 
one  or  two  years  earlier  tJian  in 
males.  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable, 
tliat  the  height  or  length  of  the 
hum^.n  body  varies  at  dil>t-rent 
parts  of  the  day:  tluis,  in  the 
morning,  after  a  long  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  an  adult  m  ill  be  found 
one  inch  taller  than  he  was  in  the 
preceding  eveiiing. 

BOG,  a  quagmire  covered  with 
grass,  but  not  firm  enough  to  sup- 
port a  heavy  body. 

Various  theories  have  been  start- 
ed, to  account  for  the  formation  of 
bogs ;  but  die  most  probable  is,  that 
they  have  originated  from  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  other  decayed  vegeta- 
bles. Under  some  bogs  of  consi- 
derable depth,  are  to  be  seen  (he 
fiirrows  of  land  once  ploughed. 
The  black  bog  is  a  solid,  weighty 
substance,  which  cuts  like  butter, 
and  is  similar  to  rotten  wood  :  but 
the  red  bog  is  of  a  lighter  texture, 
though  under  it  there  is  commonly 
a  solid  black  stratum,  which  makes 
good  fuel.  Sound  trees  are  found 
in  both  sorts  of  bogs,  particularly 
in  those  of  Ireland,  which  differ 
from  the  English,  as  the  former 
sometimes  present  a  perfect  scenery 
of  hill  and  dale,  while  the  latter  are 
mostly  of  a  level  surface.  Of  the 
most'common  spontaneous  growth 
are,  heath,  bog-myrtle,  rushes,  and 
sedgy  grass.  Bogs  are  of  various 
depths,  some  being  found  to  be 
fifty  feet  deep,  and  otiiers  still 
deeper.  A  good  method  of  drain- 
ing boggy  lands  is,  by  deep  trenches 
partly  hlled  with  stones,  and  co- 
vered witli  thorns  and  straw,     A 
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quantity  of  hard,  dry  earths,  such' 
as  gravds,  sands,  chalks,  stones, 
&c.  is  of  great  use  in  the  irpprove- 
raent  of  bogs,  as  these  substances 
serve  to  bind,  fatten,  and  warm 
the  soil,  while  they  prevent  sp»iiigs ' 
from  oozing  up  and  overflowing 
the  surface.  By  tliis  method,  bogg/ 
or  marshy  grouiuls  may  he  im- 
proved so  as  to  produce  good  grass. 

BOHEA,  a  species  of  tea  which 
is  generally  used  for  breakfast,  witli 
or  widiout  milk.  It  was  formerly 
supposed,  that  infusions  of  this  herb 
would  sensibly  satisfy  the  craving.-* 
of  hunger,  and  alfin'd  a  balsamic 
nutrimi  nt ;  for  which  reason  they 
were  highly  recommended  in  de- 
cays and  inward  ulcerations,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  lungs.  But  such 
virtues  are  no  longer  attributed  to 
these,  or  any  other  tea-leaves  :  on 
tlie  contrary,  it  is  now  generally 
understood,  thiit  all  A\arm  or  hot 
liquors,  and  tea  in  particular,  have 
a  dired  tendency  to  weaken  the 
organs  of  digestion,  and  conse- 
quently to  impair  the  appetite  for 
food.  From  this  circumstance,  we 
apprehend,  it  has  erroneously  been 
inferred,  that  such  beverage  is 
nourishing. — See  Tea. 

BOILERS.  Many  ingenious 
vessels  and  utensils  have,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  been  invented,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  tlie  process  of 
boiling,  and  save  the  consumption 
of  fuel.  In  the  latter  respe6t, 
Count  RuMFORD  stands  at  tlie 
head  of  those  experimental  inquir- 
ers, who  have  direfted  their  la- 
bours to  the  benefit  of  society ;  yet 
we  must  confess  tliat  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement.  One 
of  the  latest  inventions  in  this  de- 
partment of  domestic  economy,  is 
tluit  of  Mr.  Tuo.  RowNTEEE,  en- 
gine-maker, of  Great  Siurey-street, 
Biackiriars-road,  who  in  1 798  ob- 
tained 
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tained  a  Patent  for  "  a  new  me- 
thod of  applying  fire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heating  boilers  and  other 
vessels,  where  heat  is  required." 
But  as  the  Patentee  had  not  given 
a  clear  specification,  from  which 
an  ordinary  tradesman  could  have 
construfted  a  furnace  on  his  prin- 
ciples,   without    any    farther  ex- 
planation, his  Patent  was  declared 
void,  after  a  trial  before  Lord  El- 
don  and  3  special  jur}',  on  the  3d 
of  November  last,  and  has  conse- 
quently become  public   property. 
These  proceedings,  however,  have 
been  attended  with  a   good  effeft, 
as  the  obscure  account  published 
by  Mr.  Rownteee,  has  been  more 
clearly  defined     by   the  evidence 
given  in  Court,  especially  by  tlvat 
of  Mr,  HiNDMARSH.     We  shall, 
therefore,  present  our  readers  witli 
tiie  specification  communicated  by 
the  Patentee,    and   accompany  it 
with  the  necessary  illustrations. — 
The  following  is  a   literal  abstrad 
of  the    inventor's    description : — 
"  For  heating  of  coppers,  boilers, 
furnaces,  ovens,    and  stoves,   my 
iire-place  is    much   smaller  than 
heretofore  made  use   of    for  tiie 
same   sized    copper,    boiler,    fur- 
nace, oven,  or  stove.     Instead  of 
placing  my  fire-place,  according  to 
the  common  pradice,  immediately 
wider  the  boiler,  or  other  vessel,  I 
place  it  at  tiie  front,  side,  or  end, 
as  I  see  most  convenient,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  oblige  the  flame  to 
rise  in  the  front,  side  or  end,  and 
pass  all  round  the  vessel,  &c.  while 
at  the  same  time  it  strikes  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  &c.  without  suf- 
fering the   flame  to  pass  ofl"  in  a 
flue,  or  flues,  as  it  usually  does  in 
the  common    way,    and   by  that 
means  sending  the  heat  into  the 
flues,    instead  of  its    being  used 
where  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  .©a 
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the  vessels,  &c.;  this,  my  method' 
etfeftually  prevents;  for,  by  means 
of  a  small  perpendicular,  or  other 
opening,  into  a  box  or  trap,  which 
I  call  a  reservoir,  and  which  I 
place  horizontally,  or  diagonallv, 
as  the  situation  may  require,  and 
is  made  of  iron,  brick,  stone,  or 
any  other  material  capable  of  bear- 
ing heat,  whtre  a  valve  is  placed 
riding  on  centres  or  otherwise,  and 
standing  in  a  diagonal  or  other  di- 
rection, as  is  found  most  conveni- 
ent, the  flame  is  returned  or  im- 
peded in  its  progress  to  the  chim- 
ney, and  made  to  descend  below 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  pass 
oat  at  the  bottom,  top,  or  side  of 
said  box,  trap,  or  reservoir,  into 
the  common  chimney.  This  re- 
sen-oir  is  placed  between  the  ves- 
sel, &c.  and  the  chimney.  To  the 
opening,  which  admits  the  flarnc 
into  the  reservoir,  are  afl^xed,  whew 
necessary,  sliders,  registers,  or 
stops,  which  serve  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  heat.  The  valve  iii 
the  reservoir  is  for  the  same  pur- 
jx^se  in  another  degree,  which 
more  immediately  appertains  to  in- 
creasingor  diminishing  the  draught, 
which  it  does  by  moving  the  said' 
valve  into  different  positions,  as 
die  speed  of  die  operation  may  re- 
quire." 

It  wfflild  be  needless  to  state  the 
particulars  of  the  evidence  relative 
to  the  efl'ed;  produced  by  the  new 
invented  furnaces,  in  heating 
boilers,  &c.  as  well  as  the  great 
saving  of  fuel,  which  was  proved 
to  be  more  than  one-third,  and  in 
some  cases  nearly  one-half,ot'  what 
is  usttally  consumed  in  furnaces 
constnifted  on  the  old  plan.  Hence 
we  shall  communicate  only  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh's 
evidence,  which  greatly  tends  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  the  in- 
vention. 
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vention.  Tliis,  be  conceives,  prin- 
cipally consists  in  tlie  Uiree  tbllow- 
ing  circumstances : 

1.  In  the  peculiar  mode  of  con- 
strufting  the  furnace,  or  setting 
the  boikr,  and  of  placing  tlie  fire, 
not  immediately  under,  but  a  little 
ill  front,  or  at  one  side  of  it, 
Avhereby  the  flame  and  hot  air  can 
get  access  to  every  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  not  only  strike  with  force 
against  its  bottom,  but  also  with 
f-qual  efte6t  reverberate  against, 
and  violently  embrace  its  sides,  and 
whole  external  surface;  unlike 
every  former  contiivance,  the 
most  perfect  of  which  could  only 
cause  llie  flame  and  hot  air  to  att 
partially  upon  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

2.  In  the  elevated  situation,  and 
smallness,  of  the  aperture  leading 
from  the  furnace  towards  the 
chimney;  whereby  the  flame  and 
hot  air  are  impeded  in  their  pro- 
gress to  the  atmosphere,  and  com- 
pelled to  tarry  in  the  cavity  of  the 
furnace,  and  occupy  every  part 
thereof  much  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  This  eiFedt 
in  stopping,  checking,  and  as  it 
were  arresting  the  flame  and  hot 
air,  in  tlieir  attempt  to  escape  into 
the  atmosphere,  Mr.  Hindmarsh 
considered  as  not  only  new,  but 
singularly  beneficial ;  for,  by  this 
means,  tiie  flame  and  hot  air  are 
detained  in  Uie  very  place  where 
their  presence  is  most  wanted,  and 
constrained  to  give  forth  their  en- 
ergies with  an  impetus  against  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  to 
be  heated :  whereas,  in  none  of 
tlie  fiirnaces  heretofore  erected, 
was  any  efteftual  slop  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  tlic  chimney, 
to  cause  the  flame  and  hot  air  to 
dwell  under  and  round  the  sides  of 
the  vessel ;  but  tliey  passed  ra- " 
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pidly  olT  into  the  atmosphere,  cither- 
by  a  direft  communication  thronc;h 
the  chimney,  or  indire(5tly,  but  al- 
most as  speedily,  by  flues  ;  or  else 
by  a  drain  (as  it  is  called),  the 
aperture  of  which  is  equal  in  di- 
mensions to  that  of  the  chimney 
itself, 

3.  In  an  open  space  betv/een  the 
furnace  and  cliimney,  called  by 
the  Patentee  a  bo.\,  trap,  or  reser- 
voir, and  intended  as  a  receptacle 
of  the  flame,  hot  air,  and  smoke, 
after  they  have  quitted  the  fur- 
nace, and  passed  through  the  small 
aperture  as  above  described.  This 
space,  or  reservoir,  for  the  flame, 
hot  air,  and  smoke,  being  closed 
at  the  top  and  external  sides,  and- 
open  only  at  the  bottom  outwards, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  th.e 
smoke,  &c.  to  pass  ofl"  into  the 
chimney,  still  farther  checks  and 
detains  the  flame  and  hot  air  in  the 
furnace;  and  being  itself  constantly 
full  of  warm  air,  smoke,  &:c.  causes 
the  heat  to  be  reverberated  against 
tlie  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel 
or  boiler,  and  efteAually  prevents 
the  admission  of  the  cold  atmos- 
pheric air  from  the  chimney,  which, 
on  the  old  plans  of  constmftion,  is 
found  by  experience  to  rob  the  fur- 
nace and  vessel  of  more  than  half 
the  supply  of  heat  which  any  given 
quantity  of  fuel  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing. The  valves,  sliders,  and  dam- 
pers, are  not  essential  parts  of  the 
invention,  but  merely  as  regulators^ 
which,  in  many  cases,  may  be 
altogether  omitted,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  operation  of  the  fire. 

Although  Count  Rumforo  has 
successfully  extended  his  researches 
to  discover  the.  most  economical 
plan  in  the  management  of  fire, 
and  tlie  generation  of  heat  for  cull- 
nary  and  other  purposes,  it  ^oes  not 
appear  from  his  writings,  that  h«? 

had 
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had  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
new  method  suggested  by  Mr. 
RowNTREE,  till  alter  th'i  enrol- 
ment of  his  sp.^citic.ition  in  May 
179s.  Nay,  saysMr.  His^DMARSH, 
the  Count  evidently  takes  it  for 
granted  (see  vol.  II.  p.  73,  of  his 
Essays),  and  even  reasons  on  the 
fatt,  which  he  there  supposes  to  be 
unavoidable,  and  beyond  remedy, 
tliat  the  fire  cannot  be  made  to 
impinge  against  the  sides  of  a  ves- 
sel with  the  same  force  and  efFeft 
as  against  the  bottom  :  which  is  a 
plain  proof,  that  at  the  time  of 
Avriting  that  essay,  he  was  totally 
nnacqaainted  with  Mr.  Rown- 
tree's  method  of  applying  and 
managing  the  firej  in  which  the 
very  cited:  which  tlie  Count  con- 
siders as  a  desideratum  in  science, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been 
one  grand  object  of  his  pluloiophical 
pursuits,  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
comiileted. 

BOILING,  in  the  culinary  art, 
is  a  method  of  dressing  animal 
food,  vegetables,  &c.  by  coftion  in 
hot  water,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving their  natural  crudities,  and 
rendering  them  more  easy  cf  di- 
gestion. By  too  much  boiling, 
however,  flesh  is  deprived  of  a 
considerable  part  of  its  nourishing 
juice,  as  tiie  gelatinous  substance 
of  die  meat  is  extrafted,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  water,  while  tlie 
spirituous  and  balsamic  particles 
are  dissipated  by  evaporation.  The 
ciilinaiT  process  of  siewing  is  more 
protitable,  especially  if  condufted 
in  close  vessels,  as  it  is  better  cal- 
culated to  preserve  and  concen- 
trate the  most  substantial  and  nu- 
tritious parts  of  animal  food. 

BCJLES,  are  viscid  earths  more 
friable  than  clay  :  they  are  soft  and 
unftuous,  and  g:adiially  melt  in 
tlie  mouth,  communicating  a  slight 
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sensation  of  astringency.  There  i>j 
a  great  variety  of  these  earths, 
which  have  been  recommended  as 
astringent,  sudorific^  and  alexij)har- 
mic,but  witliout  sulficieat grounds. 
They  are  still  prescribed  in  fluxes, 
and  complaints  of  the  first  pas- 
sages. 

BOMBAST,  in  composition,  is 
an  endeavour,  by  strained  and  tur- 
gid description,  to  give  a  low  or 
familiar  subjeft  that  importance  of 
which  it  is  not  susceptible  5  in- 
stead, therefore,  of  behig  sublime, 
it  always  proves  ridiculous.  The 
style  of  a  writer,  who  has  no  re;il 
genius  or  talent  for  descri'ption,  as 
extremely  prone  to  deviate  into 
bombast,  and  vitiate  the  taste  of 
others.  Hence,  books  written  in  a 
redundant  or  alle6ted  style,  ought 
never  to  be  intrusted  to  the  hands 
of  youth,  who  are  more  apt  to 
listen  to,  and  imitate  the  language 
which  is  addressed  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  tlie  senses,  than  the  seri- 
ous and  dignihed admonitions  which 
are  supported  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience. 

BONES,  are  solid  substances 
composed  of  animal  earth  and  glu- 
ten. They  support  and  form  the 
stature  of  the  body,  defend  its  vis- 
cera, and  give  ad4ie5ion  to  the  mus- 
cles. Their  number  in  tlie  human 
frame  is  generally  2-10 ;  but  in 
some  individuals,  who  have  two 
additional  bones  in  each  thumb  and 
great  to?,  they  amou:it  to  248. 
The  regular  division  of  them  is  as 
follows  :  63  bones  of  the  head,  in- 
cluding the  32  teeth;  53  of  the 
tmii'-; ;  04  of  tlie  upper,  and  60  of 
thj  lower  extremities. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
eases of  animal  bones,  is  their  oc- 
c;isional  softness  and  redudion  in 
tlie  living  body  3  of  which  there 
are  several  well-autlienlicated  in- 

X  stances. 
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'  stances.  The  late  Mr.  Gooch,  a 
respe«Stable  surgeon  of  I-ondon,  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  woman  naturally 

■  live  feet  six  inches  higli,  \vlu> 
was  gradually  reduced  to  three  feet 

■  four  inches.  In  rickety  children, 
the  bones  are  obviously  softer  tlian 
Ihey  ought  to  be  in  a  sound  state, 

'  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  erosion, 

'  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  an 

acrimonious  humour.     In  a  similar 

manner,  the  scurvy  has  often  been 

"  remarked  to  atleft  tliesc  solid  parts 

•  of  the  human  frame.  Hence,  in 
the  former  instances,  attention  to 
a  proper  diet,  gentle  friftion  with 

•  coarse  cloths,  exercise,  fresh  air, 
and  cold  bathing,  will  frequently 
change  the   constitution  of    such 

-  children,  insomuch,  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty  there  will  not  remain  the 
least  symptom  of  their  former  de- 
bility. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
bones,  in  a  healthy  state,  are  in- 

"  sensible  to  pain,  because  the  larger 
ones   are    unconnected    with   any 

■'nerve  :  hence  the  oporation  of  the 
trepan  has  been  performed  upon 
sound  persons,  who  were  nof  un- 
der the  influence  of  opium,  with- 
out giving  them  any  additional  pain 
during  the  perforation  of  the  skull. 
— See  Fractures  and  Teeth.  ■ 

Decomposition  of  Boms.  After 
being  separated  from  the  animal, 
they  may  be  hardened  and  softened, 
both  by  acids  and  alkalies,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  sahne  matter 
employed,  and  themanner  in  which 
it  is  applied .  Although  B  o  e  e  h  a  a  v  r 
asserts,  that  alkaline  salts  render 
them  harder  and  firmer,  and  that 
ai'ids  make  them  softer  and  more 
flexible,  yet  these  ette<^5  take  plate 
only  in  certain  ciT-cumstances.  Thus 
Nkwman*  Ibund,  that  bones  be- 
cnmc  harder  and  more  compaft  by 
steeping  them  in  oil  of  vitriol ;  but 
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•when  this  acid  was  in  suiEcierit 
proportion,  it  destroyed  tlieir  co- 
hesion, and  dissolved  tliem.  Dr. 
Le  w  1  s,  on  the  other  hand,  observed, 
that  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  though 
it  rendered  them  remarkably  soft, 
made  them  at  the  same  time  brittle  j 
but  that  either  in  aqua  fortis,  or 
spirit  of  salt  diluted,  as  well  as  in 
the  acetous  acid,  they  became  flexi- 
ble and  soft  like  leather.  The  most 
etfettual  and  cheapest  method  of 
reducing  the  hardest  bones  to  a  soft 
pap  or  jelly,  is  that  eflbfted  by  the 
attion  of  simple  water,  heated  in 
what  is  called  Papuis  Digester;  a 
machine  consisting  of  a  strong  and 
close  iron  vessel,  in  which  the  steam 
of  boiling  liquors  is  conflned,  and 
thus  a  more  intense  degree  of  heat 
is  produced  than  any  fluid  could 
otlicnvise  acquire.  This  efl'edt,  how- 
ever, may  be  accomplished  in  a 
much  shorter  time,  when,  instead 
of  pure  water,  alkaline  solutions  are 
employed  ;  yet  the  latter  could  not 
properly  be  used  in  any  culinary 
process. 

If  bones  be  exposed  to  a  mode- 
rate tire,  either  in  open  vessels,  or 
in  contact  with  the  burning  fuel, 
they  become  opatme,  white,  and 
friable  -.  by  increasing  tlie  Are,  tliey 
are  still  more  reduced,  and  easily 
cmmble  iiito  a  powder.  But,  if 
they  be  at  tirst  submitted  to  an  in- 
tense heat,  such  as  is  required  to 
melt  copper  or  iron,  they  become 
firna,  semi-transparent,  and  sono- 
rous, not  unlike  hard  mineral 
stones.  This  curious  experiment 
deserves  the  farther  researches  of 
tiie  chemist. 

A  method  of  producing  phos- 
phorus in  large  quantities  from 
bones,  has  been  invented  by  M. 
ScHEEi.E,  who  eniplo}ed  for  this 
purpose  the  vitriolic  acid :  it  h-as, 
therefore,  been  doubted,  whether 

the 
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ihc.  phosphoric  acid  is  naturally 
contained  iu  tlie  bones,  and  united 
with  calcareous  earth,  or  whether 
it  is  generated  by  a  combination  of 
the  \itriolic  acid  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime.  As,  however, 
the  phosphoric  acid  has  likewise, 
tliough  in  a  smaller  quantity,  been 
discovered  in  the  gastric  juice  of 
animals,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
(that  it  forms  one  of  tlie  elementary 
constituents  of  bones. — See  BjiN- 

ZOINE. 

Colouring  ofBnves. — ^Tliis  pro- 
cess may  be  performed  either  by 
immersing  boues  iu  the  common 
dyeing  liquors  made  of  animal  and 
A'egetable  substances,  or  staining 
them  without  heat,  by  different 
metallic  solutions.  To  succeed  in 
the  former  method,  the  bones 
should  previously  be  boiled  in  a  so- 
lution of  alum,  and  afterwards  steep- 
ed in  a  decodion  made  of  an}'  co- 
Jouring  substiuice.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, to  stain  ihem  of  a  red  colour, 
half  a  pound  of  Brazil-wood  may 
be  boileil  for  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of 
strong  Hine -water,  in  M-hich  tlie 
bones  are  sufiered  to  lie  till  they 
acquure  a  proper  colour :  if  they 
assume  too  deep  a  hue  of  purple, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plunge  them 
again  into  a  solution  of  alum,  which 
has  the  eirecl  of  bringing  tiiem  to 
a  crimson  or  scar'et  .shade. 

By  metallic  solutions,  bones  may 
be  easily  spotted  or  variegated. — 
Thus  a  solution  of  silver  in  aq7ta- 

J'ortis,  imparts,  according  to  its 
.strength,  a  brown  or  black  colour  j 
a  solution  of  gold  in  uf^ua-rcgia,  or 
in  spirit  of  salt,  a  fine  purple ;  a 
solution  of  copper  in  the  acetous 
acid,  a  pleasant  green  ;  and  solu- 
tions cjf  the  same  metal  in  ihe'vola- 
tile  spirit  of  ammonia,  at  first  a 

.deep  and  beautiful  blue;  byt 
which,  on  exposing  it  to  the  air. 
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changes  into  a  green,  or  bhieish 
green.  On  touching  tlie  bone  with 
the  two' solutions  first  mentioned, 
it  acquires  tlie  desired  tint  in  a 
few  hours,  when  placed  in  the 
open  air  3  but  in  those  liquors 
made  v^'idi  copper,  it  should  be 
steeped  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  sufficiently  to  imbibe  ths 
colour.  In  such  cases  as  require 
immersion  for  some  time,  the 
bone  may  be  variegated,  by  co- 
vering those  parts  wiiich  are  in- 
tended to  reraahi  white,  witli  wax^ 
or  otlier  piatter  not  soluble  in  the 
staining  liquor. 

Econamical  uses  of  Bones. — Be- 
side tlie  various  toys,  and  other 
articles  of  domestic  economy,  made 
of  bones,  they  are  extensively  use- 
ful in  many  of  die  chemical  arts ; 
for  instance,  to  absorb  the  sulphur 
ot  ferruginous  ores  for  rendering 
cast-ifon  malleable ;  to  form  tests 
and  cupels,  or  vessels  for  refining 
gold  and  -silver  with  lead  ;  to  m.-ike 
glasses  and  porcelain  of  a  milky 
colour;  to  rectify  volatile  salts, 
and  empyreumatic  oils ;  to  pro- 
duce glue,  &c.  But  tlie  most 
important  and  beneficial  uses,  to 
which  bones  may  be  rendered  sub- 
servient, are  tliose  iu  ru/al  ecQ~ 
iicmy. 

In  Evelyn's  Pliilosophlcal  Dis- 
course (f  the  Earth",  we  n  eet  with 
a  note  by  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  the 
editor  of  a  new  edition  of  this 
treatise,  publislied  in  177^,  from 
which  we' shall  extract  the  follow- 
ing account :  Bones  are  an  ex- 
cellent manure,  though  not  gene- 
rally known  ;  they  shoiUd,  how- 
ever, not  be  calcined,  as  tlieir 
virtue  will  be  dissipated  by  the 
fire.  A.  St.  Legek,  Esq.  had 
once  laid  down  to  grass  a  large 
piece  of  very  indifferent  lime-stone 
land,  with  a  crop  of  corn  3  and 
■  X  2'      •  frofii 
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from  tills  uniformly  v.-eTl-dressed 
piece  he  selefted  three  rods  of 
equal  quality  with  the  rest,  and 
manured  tlieni  with  bones  broken 
very  small,  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
bushels  per  acre.  Upon  the  land 
thus  nvinaged,  the  crop  was  inft- 
hitely  superior  to  the  rest.  The 
next  year's  grass  was  also  more 
luxuriant,  and  has  continued  to 
preserve  the  same  superiority  for 
at  least  eight  years,  insomuch  that 
in  spring  it  is  green  three  weeks 
before  the  rest  of  the  field.  He 
also  dressed  two  acres  w^th  bones, 
in  two  different  fields  prepared  for 
turnips,  at  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  found  the  crops  incom- 
parably more  produftive  than  the 
others  managed  in  the  common 
way.  Upon  grass-lands,  he  ob- 
served, that  this  kind  of  manure 
exerts  its  influence  more  power- 
fully in  the  second  year  than  in 
the  first.  For  whatever  soil  it  be 
intended,  the  bones  should  be  well 
broken,  before  they  can  be  equally 
spread  upon  the  land.  No  jneces 
should  exceed  the  size  of  small 
marbles,  lb  perform  this  neces- 
sary operation,  he  recommends  the 
bones  to  be  sufficiently  bruised, 
by  putting  them  vuider  a  circular 
stone  which,  being  moved  round 
npon  its  edge,  by  means  of  a 
horse,  in  tlie  manner  taimers  grind 
their  bark,  will  very  expcditicrusly 
ri^eA  the  purpose.  Some  people 
break  them  witli  small  hammers 
upon  a  piece  of  iron,  but  that 
i)K;thod  is  inferior  to  grinding.  Al- 
though bijnes  of  all  kinds  may  be 
tised  with  advantage,  yet  those 
of  fat  cattle  are  doubtless  the 
.best  J  but  unground  bones  should 
iievej-  be  employed,  as  they  are 
of  little  or  no  service  to  the  soil, 
A.  St,  Lp.ger  has  also  found  it 
Vfr;^  beneficial  to  icji.  gjshcs  with. 
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the  bones  :  a  cart-load  of  the  for- 
mer being  put  to  thirty  or  fortv 
bushels  of  the  latter,  and  heatei 
for  twenty-four  hours  (which  may 
be  known  by  the  smoking  of  the 
heap),  the  whole  should  be  turned. 
After  lying  ten  days  longer,  this 
excellent  manure  will  be  fit  for  use. 
Lastly,  Dr.  Huntkk  remarks,  that 
the  best  mttthod  of  grinding  hwnes, 
is  that  between  t\<o  cast  metal 
cyUnders.  And  as  mills  are  very 
rarely  erefted  purposely  for  this 
operation,  the  apparatus  may  be 
added  to  any  common  water-mill^ 
at  a  vcrj'  trifling  expence. 

BONE-SPAVIN,  is  a  bony  ex- 
crescence, or  hard  swelling,  on  the 
inside  of  a  horse's  leg,  A  spavin^ 
which  begins  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  hock,  is  not  so  dangerous  as 
that  which  grows  higher,  between 
the  two  round  processes  of  the  leg- 
bone  ;  and  that  which  appears  near 
tlie  edge,  is  less  injurious  than  if  it 
were  situated  more  towards  the 
middle  and  inwards,  where  it 
would,  hi  a  greater  degree,  im- 
pede the  bending  of  the  knee. 

A  swelling  occasioned  by  a  kick 
or  blow,  is  not  at  first  the  trua 
.«ipavin,  nor  so  dangerous  as  wheii 
it  proceeds  from  a  natural  cause  ; 
and  that  which  grows  on  the  leg  of 
a  colt,  is  not  so  inveterate  as  tliat  of 
a  horse  come  to  maturity.  In  old 
horses,  tlie  spavin  generally  is  in- 
curable. 

The  usual  method  of  treating 
this  disease  is,  by  blisters,  and  the 
a<!^ual  cautery,  ^^'hen  a  fulhiesa 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  hock  is 
occasioned  by  hard  riding,  or  any 
other  violence,  cooling  and  repell- 
ing applicatioixs  arc  proper,  as  in 
the  case  of  bruises  fir  strains. 

Among  the  various  prescriptions 
for  the  blistering  ointment,  the  fol* 
lowing,  by  Mr.  Gib^.os,  is  prefer- 
able; 
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able :  Nerve  and  marsh-mallow  oint- 
ment, of  each  two  ounces  j  quick- 
silver, one  ounce,  tlioroughly  min- 
gled With  one  ounce  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine 3  Spanish  flies,  powdered, 
a  dram  and  a  half;  sublimate,  one 
dram ;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drams. 

When  the  hair  is  cut  as  close  as 
possible,  tlie  ointment  is  to  be  ap- 
plied pretty  thick  to  the  injured 
part,  in  tlie  morning,  and  the  horse 
should  be  kept  tied  up  without  any 
litter  till  night.  He  slaould  then  be 
untied,  that  he  may  lie  down,  and 
a  pitch  plaster  fastened  to  tlie  part. 
With  a  proper  bandage. 

After  t  ie  blister  has  done  run- 
ning, and  the  scabs  begin  to  peel 
oiF,  anotlier  may  be  applied,  which 
will  have  a  still  better  effeiSt ;  and 
in  young  horses,  will  generally 
complete  the  cure.  But  if  tlie  spa- 
vin has  been  of  long  standing,  a  re- 
petition of  the  blister  five  or  six 
times,  will  perhaps  be  requisite. 
Each  apphcation  must  be  made  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  lest  the  blemish  of  a  scar, 
or  baldness,  remain  on  the  part. 

Spavins  on  old  or  full-aged 
horses,  as  tliey  grow  more  inward, 
and  run  among  the  sinuosities  of 
the  joint,  are,  for  tlie  most  partj 
incurable. 

In  such  cases,  tlie  strongest  cau- 
stic bhsters  must  be  applied,  or  the 
part  immediately  fired;  but  the 
best  and  safest  way  to  preserve  the 
■use  of  the  limb  is,  by  long-repeat- 
ed applications  of  the  above-men- 
tioned bhstering  ointment,  for  some 
months,  if  necessary.  The  horse, 
in  the  intervals,  should  be  exer- 
cised moderately ;  and  by  degrees 
the  hardness  will  be  dissolved,  and 
disappear. 

If  the  spavin  is  deep,  and  runs 
-  so  far  ii^ito  the  joint  tliat  no  appli- 
es tio  >. Can  reach  it,  ail  me(tcines 
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will  be  unavailing.  When  tlie  dis- 
ease docs  not  penetrate  the  joint, 
and  the  bhstering  method  is  found 
inelfedtual,  the  swelling  may  be 
safely  cauterized  with  a  thin  iron, 
forced  pretty  deeply  into  the  sub- 
stance ;  and  it  should  afterwards 
be  dressed  according  to  the  forego- 
ing direftions. 

IJOOK,  a  general  name  for  most 
literary  compositions  ;  but  should, 
witli  propriety,  be  applied  to  such 
produiitions  only  as  extend  to  tlie 
size  of  a  volume. 

The  writings  of  Moses  are  al- 
lowed to  be  tlie  most  ancient  of 
any  extant;  but  as  several  are 
cited  by  tliis  author,  some  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  written 
previous  to  his  time.  The  oldest 
books  of  a  profane  natui"e,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  Ho- 
mer's Poems ;  though  tlie  Greek 
authors  mention  no  less  than  se- 
venty other  writers  prior  to  Ho- 
mer. 

The  materials  used  by  the  an- 
cients instead  of  paper,  were  of 
various  kinds ;  as  plates  of  lead 
and  copper,  the  bark  of  ti'ees, 
bricks,  stone,  wood,  &c.  Instead 
of  wooden  tablets,  the  leaves  of 
the  palm-tree  were  afterwards  used, 
and  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  of 
tlie  lime,  tlie  ash,  the  maple,  and 
the  elm  :  as  these  could  be  rolled 
up,  tliey  received  the  name  of  ?-'o- 
III  mm,  or  a  %  olume,  which  appel- 
lation was  afterwards  transferred  to 
suiiilar  rolls  of  paper,  or  parch- 
ment. 

The  material  next  Introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  re- 
cords of  tlie  learned  to  posterity, 
was  wax ;  and  alterwards  leathex", 
or  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep, 
which  at  It  ngth  were  manufa6tured 
into  parchment :  tliese  were  suc- 
ceeded by  lead,  hnen,  silk,  horn, 

X  3  aod. 
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and,  lastly,  paper.  Books  ^vere 
first  made  square,  in  tlie  forni  of 
blocks  and  tables ;  but  tliat  of  rolls 
wan  arter wards  found  most  conve- 
nient :  they  were  composed  of  se- 
veral slieets  fastened  together,  and 
rolled  upon  a  stick ;  the  whole 
makin;*  a  kind  of  column,  which 
was  managed  by  the  stick  as  a 
handle,  it  being  considered  a  crime 
to  lay  hold  of  the  roll  itself.  The 
v-olume,  when  extended,  was  com- 
rnonly  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  a 
yard  and  a  half  wide.  The  pre- 
sent form  cf  books,  consisting  of 
separate  leaves,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  though  little  used 
by  them. 

With  the  form  of  books  is  also 
conneded  their  internal  economy, 
as  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
lines  and  pages,  margins,  &c.  : 
these  have  undergone  many  varia- 
tions. At  first,  the  letters  were 
only  dr\'ided  into  lines  ;  afterwards 
into  separate  words,  which  by  de- 
grees were  distinguished  by  ac- 
cents, and  distributed  by  points 
and  stops  into  periods,  paragraplis, 
chapters,  and  otlier  divisions.  The 
Orientals  began  their  lines  from 
the  right,  and  carried  th?m  to  the 
left ;  while  the  Gneks  wrote  in 
both  dire6tic:)3,  alternately  begin- 
ning-in  the  one,  -and  returning  in 
the  other.  Tlie  tnethod  of  writing 
practised  by  the  Chinese  i-i  still 
more  curious,  as  tiny  extend  their 
lines  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page.        ■    :  ■  -   -^*''     • 

Complaints  were  made  as  early 
'  as  the  time  ef  Solomon"7  res}>e>.'-t- 
ing  the  multiplicity  of  books  ;  and 
•  thrp  are  n(  \v  too  ntimerous,  not 
only  to  be  procured  and  read,  bvit 
even  to  be  known  by  tlieir  names 
or  titles.  The  editors  of  the  L'n- 
cyclopccaidBritatmica  remark,  that 
"  England  has  more  to  fear  on  this 
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score  than  other  countries,  slncf, 
besides  our  own  produce,  we  hare 
for  some  years   past  drained  our 
neighbours."     It  is  but  justice  to 
observe,  however,  that  this  idea  is 
unfounded,  as  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  tlie  number  of  volumes 
annually  puhiished   on   the  Conti- 
nent, and  particularly  in  Germany,' 
is  nuire  than  four  times  tlie  amount 
of  those   issued   from   the  British 
press   in   the   tliree    united  king- 
doms :  besides  which,  mnny  hun- 
dred volumes  are  annually  exported, 
thus  rendering  the  number  in  the 
country  nearly  what  it  would  be 
witliout  the  importation  of  foreign 
books.     This  tmth  will  be  evident 
to  those  who  reflect  on  tlie  relative 
difference  between  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  paper  emploj'ed  on 
the  Continent,   and  that  used  hi 
tins  country,  not  to  mention  the 
extremely  high  price  of  labour,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  which, 
we  apprehend,  will  ultimatelv  tend 
to  impede  tlie  progress  of  IBritisii 
Literature.     But  with  respect  to 
a  superfluity  of  books,    they  are 
doubtless  of  use ;   for  knowledge 
is  ever  advantageous,  and  canno^ 
be  too  widely  diffused. 
-    \\'e  shall  conclude  this  article, 
by  stating  a  method  of  preserving 
bboks   from  the   depredations    of 
wonns   and   insects.     Tiiere  is   a 
very  small  insert  that  deposits  its 
eggs  in  books  during  the  month  of 
August,  especially  on  those  leaves 
nearest  the  cover.     These   gradu- 
ally produce  a  sort  of  mites,  .«iniilar. 
to' what  are   generated  in  cheese, 
and  which  afterwards  change  their 
state,    and  become  beetles :    and 
when    the   time    of    their    trans- 
formation   approaches,     they    eat 
their  way  through,   till  they  gain 
the  extremity  of  tJie  book.    Tlie 
best    preventive  against  tlitir  at- 
tacks 
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♦flcks  is  mineral  salts,  to  "wliich 
all  insefts  have  an  aversion.  Tiie 
salt  callfd  in  the  old  system  of 
cheniistrv,  arcanum  diipUcatum, 
alum  and  vitriol,  are  proper  for  this 
purpose;  a  small  quantity  of  which 
should  be  mixed  wiiii  the  pnste 
used  by  book-binders.  To  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  the  book- 
worm, M.  Pre  DICER  advises 
book-binders  to  make  their  paste 
of  starch  instead  of  flour.  He 
likewise  direfts  a  little  pulverized 
alum  to  be  strewed  between  t!ie 
book  and  its  cover,  and  also  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  library. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  is  the  art 
of  recording  mercantile  transac- 
tions in  a  systemal'lc  manner. 

A  merchant's  books  should  con- 
tain every  particular  which  relates 
to  his  affairs  ;  and  exhibit  the  state 
of  his  business,  tlie  connection  of 
the  ciilferent  parts,  with  the  amount 
and  success  of  the  whole.  Accord- 
ingly, they  should  be  so  full  and 
regular,  as  to  atlbrd  information  in 
every  point  for  which  they  may 
be  consulted. 

iiook-keeping  comprehends  the 
following  heads  :  tlie  debts  ov/ing 
to  a  merchan',  and  those  due  by 
him  to  othL  rs  ;  the  goods  which 
belonged  to  him,  with  the  quanti- 
ty and  value  sold,  and  tliose  which 
remain  in  his  pcissession  ;  also  tlie 
amount  of  his  stock  when  the  books 
\vere  opened,  togedier  with  his 
profits  and  losses,  and  the  extent 
cf  Jiis  property  at  present. 

The  Italian  metiiod  of  boo':- 
keeping  by  doullc-entry,  is  found- 
ed on  the  most  universal  principles, 
?.nd  is  therefore  tlie  best  in  exten- 
sive and  complicated  mercantile 
transactions.  Indeed  the  accoun- 
tant who  tliorou>hly  understands 
ij,  can  with  facility  eitiier  adppt  or 
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invent  any  other  form  better  suited 
to  any  particular  business, 

Accordiog  to  the  Italian  method, 
three  principal  books,  namely,  the 
waste-book,  journal,  and  ledger, 
are  used.  The  waste-book,  or 
day-book,  begins  with  an  inven- 
tory of  die  owner's  goods,  a  list  of 
debts  due  to  him,  and  of  the  debts 
he  owes  to  otliers ;  and  it  is  conti- 
nued with  a  clear  statement  of 
the  money  received  or  paid,  and 
the  goods  bought  or  sold  by  him, 
&:c.  The  accountant's  first  care 
should  be,  to  have  nothing  defec- 
tive 3  and  his  second,  to  insert 
nothing  superfluous  in  the  waste- 
book. 

The  journal  is  a  concise  record 
of  trausadtions  compiled  from  the 
waste-book,  in  tlie  same  order  as 
they  stand  there,  but  expressed  in 
a  technical  style.  The  whole  art 
of  writing  the  journal  depends  upon 
the  proper  choice  of  tlie  D''*.  and 
C".  Every  thing  received,  or 
person  accountable  to  us,  is  D^  ; 
and  every  tiling  delivered,  or  per- 
son to  whom  wc  are  accountable^ 
is  C^.  On  these  two  comprehen- 
sive rules,  and  their  various  modi- 
fications, depends  the  regularity 
of  accounts.  As  for  the  more  par- 
ticular rules,  they  will  readily  bs 
suggested  by  the  judgment  of  tlie 
accountant. 

From  the  journal,  tlie  different 
transactions  are  posted  in  the 
ledger.  P^ach  account  is  distin- 
guished by  a  proper  title,  and  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  kind  received 
and  delivered,  are  entered  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  same  foho.  P^or 
instance,  money  received  is  enter- 
ed on  the  one  side,  and  money 
paid  on  the  other  ;  or  goods  bought 
on  tlie  one  side,  and  goods  sold  on 
the  other.     The  left  hand  page  is 
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callrd  the  D'.  side  ;  tiierlglit  hand 
page  tlie  C'.  side  of  the  account ; 
and  tlie  diff  vetice  between  the 
sums  of  the  D'.  and  C'.  sides  is  de- 
nominated the  balance. 

Accounts,  in  the  ledger,  are  of 
tliree  kinds,  personal,  real,  and 
ficiitioiLs.  Personal  accounts  are 
those  opened  for  ever)'  person  or 
company  with  whom  the  merchant 
has  any  dealings  or  credit ;  real 
accounts  are  those  of  property, 
such  as  ready  money,  goods,  ships, 
houses,  fee;  and  tiftitious  ac- 
covints  are  stock,  together  with 
profit  and  loss,  and  its  subsidiary 
accounts. 

The  stock  account  contains,  on 
the  D'.  side,  the  amounts  of  the 
debts  due  by  tlie  merchant  when 
the  books  were  opened;  and  on 
tlie  C'.  tlie  amount  of  money, 
goods,  &c.  belonging  to  him  ;  con- 
sequently the  balance  shews  the 
amount  of  his  nett  stock.  Prolit 
and  loss  account  contains  every 
article  of  gain  on  the  C.  and  of  loss 
on  the  D^  side ;  therefore  the  ba- 
lance is  the  nett  gain  or  loss,  which 
is  posted  on  the  proper  side  of  the 
stock    account    above-mentioned. 

Several  subsidiary  accounts  are 
opened,  to  shorten  and  m.ethodize 
that  of  profit  and  loss,  such  as 
interest  account,  proper  expences, 
&:c.  These  are  used,  or  otliers 
invented,  according  to  the  nature 
and  pur[X)ses  of  the  business. 

Accounts  may  be  opened  in  tlie 
ledj^er,  in  the  snme  order  as  they 
occur  in  the  journal ;  or  th(,se  of  a 
similar  kind  may  be  placed  toge- 
ther; the  personal  accounts  in  one 
part  of  the  book,  and  die  real  ac- 
counts in  another. 

Besides  the  three  principal,  there 
are  suiisidiar}'  books  used  by  mer- 
chants of  extensive  connections  and 
business.      These  are,  the  cash- 
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booTt,  book  of  charges  of  merchan- 
dize, book  of  house-expences,  in- 
voice-hook, sales-book,  bill-book, 
receipt-book,  letter -book,  and 
pocket-book.  Si^me  merchants 
also  ke-.p  a  memorandum  -book ; 
but  the  man  of  business  cannot  be 
restricted  to  these,  as  he  will  either 
use  them,  or  invent  others  more 
conformable  to  tlie  nature  of  his 
business. 

In  the  year  17f)6>  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Edwakd  7'homas 
JoxES,  of  Bristol,  for  his  mctl:od 
or  plan  of  deteAing  eiTors  in  ac- 
counts of  all  kinds,  by  which  they 
may  be  adjusted  in  a  regular  and 
concise  manner.  This  work  is 
entitled.  The  English  Si/stem  of 
Book-keeping,  which  requires  a 
day-book,  or  journal,  an  alphabet, 
and  a  ledger,  ruled  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  namely,  the  day- 
book has  tliree  columns  on  each 
page,  for  receiving  the  amount  of 
the  transactions  ;  one  column  of 
which  to  receive  the  amount  of  tlie 
debits  and  credits,  one  column 
to  I'eceive  the  debits  only,  and  ano- 
ther to  receive  the  credits  only  ;  or 
it  may  be  ruled  with  only  two  co- 
lumns on  each  page,  one  to  re- 
ceive tlie  amount  of  the  debits,  and 
the  other  the  amount  of  the  crc- 
ditr-.  There  must  also  be  on  each 
page  of  the  day-hook,  four  other 
columns  ruled,  two  on  the  left  side, 
next  the  amount  of  the  debits,  and 
two  on  tlje  light  side  next  the 
amount  of  the  credits,  for  receiv- 
ing the  letter  or  mark  of  posting, 
and  tlie  page  of  the  ledger  to  v\  hich 
each  amount  is  to  be  posted.  The 
alphabet  need  not  be  mled  at  all, 
but  must  contain  the  name  of 
every  account  in  the  ledger,  the 
letter  tliat  is  annexed  to  it  as  a 
mark  of  posting,  and  the  page  of 
tlie  ledger.     Ihe  ledger  must  be 
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ruled  with  three,  four,  five,  er  seven 
columns  on  cacii  page,  as  may  be 
most  agreeable,  tor  receiving  tiie 
amounts  of  the  dilierent  traus- 
adious  entered  in  tlie  day-book. 

But  in  order  to  prevent  any 
mistakes  that  may  happen  from 
the  hnrry  of  business  in  a  count- 
ing-house, jVIr.  Jokes  has  given 
only  one  column  for  receiving  the 
amount  of  every  transaiition,  whe- 
ther debits  or  credits,  at  the  in- 
stant of  making  the  entry ;  and, 
for  the  convenience  of  seixirating 
tlie  debits  from  tl\e  credits,  pre- 
vious to  posting,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  confusion  and  per- 
plexity, he  lias  two  other  columns 
on  the  same  page  ;  tliat  on  the  left 
side,  into  wliich  the  amount  of 
e\"ery  debit  must  l>e  carefully  en- 
tered, and  that  on  the  right  for  the 
amount  of  the  credits  3  whicii  co- 
lumns must  be  cast  up  once  a 
montli.  The  column  of  debits 
and  credits  of  itself  forms  one 
amount  j  the  coliimn  for  the  debits 
produces  a  second  amount  j  and 
the  column  of  credits  a  tliird 
amount  j  which  second  and  third 
amounts,  added  togetlier,  must 
exatUy  agree  with  the  first  amount, 
or  the  work  is  not  done  right.  By 
this  means,  the  man  of  business 
may  obtain  moiitlily  such  a  state- 
ment of  his  affairs,  as  v.  ill  shew 
how  much  he  owes  for  that 
month,  and  how  much  is  owing 
to  him ;  and  the  debits  being- 
added  togetiier  for  any  given  time, 
with  tlie  value  of  the  stock  of 
goods  on  Jiand,  will,  when  the 
amount  of  the  credits  is  subtiatt- 
cil  therefroin,  shew  tlie  profits  of 
tlie  trade. 

The  patentee's  manner  of  exa- 
mining the  books  kept  by  tliis  me- 
thod, also  professedly  dithers  from 
tliat  hitherip  praftised,  as  well  in 
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expedition  as  in  the  certain  accu- 
racy which  attends  tlic  process  j  it 
being  only  necessary  to  cast  up 
the  columns  through  the  ledger  de- 
bits and  credits,  according  to  the 
examples  given,  and  tlie  amount 
of  those  columns,  if  right,  must 
agree  with  the  columns  in  tlie  day- 
t^ook  for  tlie  same  corresponding 
space  of  time.  These  casting* 
should  take  place  once  a  month, 
and  if  the  amounts  do  not  agree, 
the  posting  must  tlien,  but  not 
else,  be  called  over  j  and  when  the 
time,  whether  it  be  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  months,  that  is  al- 
lotted to  each  column  of  tlie  ledger, 
is  expired,  the  amount  of  each  co- 
lumn should  be  put  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  first  i:>age,  and  earned  for- 
ward to  the  bottom  of  tlie  next, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  ot  the  ac- 
counts J  taking  care  that  the 
amount  in  the  day-book,  of  eacli 
month's  transactions,  be  brought 
into  one  gross  amount  for  the  same 
time. 

Having  already  enlarged  upon 
this  subject,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  this  new  system  of  book- 
keeping, however  ingeniously  con- 
trived, has  not  met  with  tliat  gene- 
ral approbation  to  which  it  is  ap- 
parently entitled.  To  enforce  his 
claim  to  .public  patronage,  Mr. 
Jones  concludes  the  specification 
of  his  patent  by  asserting,  that  up- 
on his  plan  evejy  page  will  be 
proved  in  tlie  progress  of  caicula- 
tion,  and  "  the  balances  of  ten 
thousand  ledgers  could  not  unob- 
serveciiy  be  taken  oft"  wrong." — 
We  give  h.m  full  credit  for  this  as- 
sertion ;  though  it  has,  perhaps  by 
invidious  rivals,  been  objected  that 
his  mediod  is  more  complicateti 
than  the  old  ItaUan  system  of 
book-keeping  }  which  has,  ay  en-, 
perieuce,  been  found  fujly  adequate 
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to  the  purpose  of  mercantile  accu- 
racy. 

BOORCOLE,  is  a  species  of  the 
Brass'ica,  L.  and  generally  culti- 
vated in  the  openfirlds  like  turnips, 
cabbiiges,  or  the  turnip-rooted  cab- 
b:ige. 

It  is  one  of  those  hardy  plants, 
the  leaves  of  which  may  be  cut 
Avithout  detriment  to  its  growth, 
:>fid  will  produce  a  new  crop  in  the 
course  of  a  mouth  or  six  weeks. 

According  to  an  experiment 
made  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  year 
l-7t>3,  an  Irish  acre  of  fallow 
ground,  which  was  planted  with 
boorcole,  at  fl'.e  distance  of  two 
feet,  and  hoed  in  the  TuHian  me- 
thod, produced  plants  which  weigh- 
ed about  live  pounds  ten  ounces 
each  on  an  average,  and  the  whole 
}iroduce  of  an  Irish  acre  w  as  40^096* 
pounds. 

It  shoukl  be  observed,  that  the 
land  must  be  well  manured,  and  in 
a  high  state  of  tillage,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  tlais  plant,  which,  if  kept 
constantly  boed,  will  grow  veiy 
luxuriantly,  and,  in  the  hottest 
weather,  be  inlinitely  more  brittle 
in  the  leaves  tb.an  any  other  culti- 
vated in  gardens  ;  which  is  a  cer- 
tain indication  of  its  being  a  healthy 
plant.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
©f  the  farmer  or  grazier,  on  account 
cf  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and 
the  property  of  wiUistanding  tlie 
etfcdt  ot  severe  frosts,  while  it  af- 
fords an  excellent  vegetable  for  the 
table,  and  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage for  feeding  sheep. 

JMr.  Baker  farther  observes, 
tliat  .sheep  should  not  be  sutFered  to 
depastiue  so  long  upon  a  crop  of 
boorcole,  as  to  injure  the  stalks  j 
because  its  future  growth  will  be 
checked  by  depriving  it  of  tlie 
sprouting  leaves. 

BOOT,  a  cover  or  defence  fpr 
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th(*  leg  and  foot,  made  of  leather, 
and  generally  worn  by  horsemen. 
The  boot  is  by  no  means  a  modern 
invention,  as  it  was  Avorn  in  the 
Boman  army  by  the  infantrj'  as  well- 
a.s  the  cavahy.  It  was  originally 
made  of  leather,  but  afterwards  of 
brass  or  iron,  that  it  might  be  proof 
against  tlie  sword. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  boots, 
as  hunting -boots,  fishing- boots, 
jack-boots,  &c.  The  fishermen  of 
New  England  preser\^e  their  boots 
water  proof  by  the  following  com- 
position: One  pint  of  boiled  lint- 
seed  oil,  half  a  pound  of  muttoti 
suet,  six  ounces  of  pure  bees-wax, 
and  four  ounces  of  rosin.  These 
ingredients  are  melted  together 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  boots  or 
shoes,  when  new  and  quite  clean, 
are  warmed,  and  rubbed  with  the 
composition  till  the  leather  is  com- 
pletely saturated. 

There  is  an  improved  composi- 
tion for  presening  leather,  the 
good  effefts  of  which  are  sufficient- 
ly ascertained.  One  pint  of  dr}'ing 
oil,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
should  be'  caretuUy  melted  together 
over  a  slow  tire.  V\  ith  this  mix- 
ture new  shoes  and  boots  are  rubbed 
either  in  the  sun,  or  at  some  dis- 
tance from  a  fire,  Vvrith  a  sponge  or 
brush :  the  operation  is  to  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  they  become  dr}-, 
until  tliey  be  fully  saturated.  In 
this  manner,  the  leather  becomes 
iuipervious  to  wet ;  the  shoes  or 
boots  made  of  it  last  much  longer 
than  thosemade  of  ccmmonleather ; 
acquire  such  softness  and  pliabilitv 
that  tliey  never  shrivel  nor  grow 
hard  or  inflexible  j  and,  in  that 
state,  are  the  most  etietlual  pre- 
sersatives  against  cold  and  chil- 
blains.    It  is,  however,  necessary 
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t^  remirk,  tint  shoes  or  boots,  tluts- 
prepared,  ought  not  to  be  worn  till 
tfvey  have  become  perfeftly  dry  and 
dastic }  as,  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  leather  will  be  too  sott,  and 
•«'ear  out  much  sooner  ilr.m  even 
the  common  kind, 

BORAGP:,  the  Common,  or  Bo- 
•r<igo  qffirinafis,  L.  a  native  p'.aat, 
frequently  found  growing  in  waste 
hnds,  and  upon  old  wails  j  it  is 
rough,  and  clothed  wiih  small 
prickly  hairs;  has  alternate  leives, 
and  bears  blue  spreading;  tiowers  in 
Jnne  and  July.  See  With.  230, 
and  End.  But.  36. 

Tlve  rioavers'  of"  the  borage  are 
much  fre<iuented  by  bees,  ami  the 
j)hnt  itself  may  be  used  as  a  culi- 
nary vegetable,  or  as  an  ingredient 
in  lettuce-salad,  to  which  it  im- 
parts an  agreeable  flavour.  The 
whole  of  this  plant  abounds  with 
nitrous  particles,  which  may  be 
rasily  obtained  by  eli  nation  ;  for 
after  evaporating  the  lixivium  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  allowing  it 
to  stand  in  a  cool  place,  cr>'stals 
will  be  formed,  which  deflagrate 
upon  the  tire,  and  possess  ail  die 
properties  of  salt-pet  re. 

BORAX,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
produced  in  the  mountains  of  Thi- 
bet, in  Asia,  both  naturally  and  ar- 
titicially  by  evaporation. 

The  borax  imported  fiom  Cliina 
is  purer  than  that  of  Thibet,  and  is 
lound  in  a  natural  state  in  small 
masses  of  irregular  crystal-,  of  a 
taint  white  colour.  Beside  the  vi- 
trescible  earth,  wliich  is  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  borax,  it  contains 
copper  and  the  marine  aciil,  but 
no  traces  of  the  vitriolic.  It  has 
also  been  ckariy  proved  by  exjie- 
rimenti,  tliat  borax  consists  of  fos- 
sil alkali,  in  some  degree  neutra- 
lized by  a  peculiar  ^alt.  When 
tiiiioived  tmdcrj'staliz.d,  it  forms 
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small  tratisparent  masses ;  and  th.f; 
rctiners  have  a.method  of  shooting 
it  into  large  crystals,  which,  how- 
ever, in  many  respetts  tliJfer  from, 
and  are  inferior  to,  the  genuine 
salt. 

Borax  is  useful  in  metallurg)-, 
for  sold  -ring  ;  in  the  fu>>i»)n  of 
vitriliable  earths,  \Cith  which  it 
tx)nns  glass ;  as  well  as  in  se- 
veral other  chemical  processes  ; 
and  dyers  frequently  employ  it  for 
giving  a  gloss  to  silks. 

Its  medical  properties  have  not 
bec^n  suliiciently  investigated.  Air. 
BissET  recommends  a  weak  sohi- 
tiou  t)f  this  salt  in  water,  for  heal- 
ing aphthous  crusts,  or  the  thrush  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces  of  ch'ldren. 
A  small  quantity  of  it;  powdered 
and  mixed  with  sugar,  is  often  ap- 
plied for  tlie  same  purpose.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  a  more  bal- 
samic application  to  sore  nipples,  or 
chapped  lips  and  hands  in  fro.^ty 
weatiier,  than  a  few  grains  of  borax 
dissolved  iii  w arm  Abater,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  pure  honey. 

BOTANY,  that  part  of  n'arin-al 
history  which  relates  to  plants  or 
vegetables. 

This  pleasing  science  had  tfie 
misfortune  of  being,  from  its  in- 
fancy, considered  merely  as  a 
branch  of  medicine  ;  and  while 
the  naturalist  was  employed  in  dis- 
covering tne  virtues  xi(  plants,  the 
knowledge  of  their  organization 
was  in  a  great  measure  iicgleAed. 

In  consequence  of  this  erroneous 
idea  of  botany,  the  study  of  it  was 
for  a  long  time  confined  to  medici- 
nal plants  j  which  were  searched 
for  with  a  view  to  discover  reme- 
dies.-' 

On. tire  revival  of  letters,  instead 
of  investigating  plants  in  tlie  gar- 
den of  Nature,  they  were  studied 
only  in  the  writings  of  Pliny  and 
DiosLO- 
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DioscoRiBRS  :  thus  translafor«i, 
conimentators,  and  practitioners, 
seldom  agreeing,  a  variety  ot  names 
"vyas  given  to  the  same  plant,  and 
the  same  name  to  several  plants. 
At  length,  more  careful  researches 
and  many  excellent  observations 
Were  made ;  but  tlie  latter  being 
enveloped  in  a  chaos  of  nomencla- 
ture, physicians  and  herbalists  no 
longer  understood  each  other. 

Botanists  of  real  genius  indeed 
occasionnlly  published  instructive 
books,  among  m  hich  the  principal 
arc  the  writings  of  Cordus,  Ges- 
XER,  Clusius,  and  CttSALPiNus  ; 
but  each  of  these  authors  regulat-< 
ing  his  nomenclature  by  his  own 
method,  created  new  genera,  or 
divided  the  old  ones,  according  to 
Lis  own  fancy.  Hence  the  genera 
and  species  were  so  intermingled 
and  confounded,  that  almost  every 
plant  received  as  many  names  as 
there  were  autliors  employed  in  its 
description. 

The  advancement  of  the  study 
of  botany  was,  however,  greatly 
promoted  by  the  wridngs  of  the 
indefatigable  Bauhins,  two  bro- 
thers, each  of  whom  undertook 
an  universal  history  of  plants,  in- 
cluding a  synonymy,  or  exa6t  list 
pf  the  names  of  each  plant  in  the 
works  of  all  the  writers  that  pre- 
ceded them. 

Meanwhile,  voyages  of  disco- 
very enriched  botany  with  new 
treasures,  and  while  the  old  names 
jover-ioaded  the  mtmorj-,  new 
ones  were  invented  for  the  newly 
discovered  plants.  In  order  to 
extricate  themselves  from  this  im- 
inense  labyrinth,  botanists  AAcre 
obliged  to  adopt  some  methodical 
arrangement.  Ray,  Hermav, 
JRiviNius,  proposed  their  respec- 
tive plans  ;  but  Tournefokt, 
who  publisiied  his  system  in  1O97, 
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surpassed  them  all.  To  him  w© 
are  indebted  for  the  first  complete 
regular  arrangenie4it  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  J  his  plates  of  ge- 
neric characters  are  excellent,  but 
his  work  is  deficient,  as  it  contains 
no  charafters  or  descriptions  of  tl;e 
different  s^xrcies. 

At  length,  Linn.eus  formed 
the  vast  project  of  new  moulding 
tlie  whole  science  of  botany.  Hav- 
ing prepared  the  rules  by  which  it 
ought  to  be  conducted,  he  deter- 
mined the  genera  of  plants,  and 
afterwards  the  species ;  and  by 
keeping  all  the  old  names  that, 
agreed  with  these  new  rules,  and 
new  modelling  all  the  rest,  ho 
established  a  clear  nomenclature^ 
formed  upon  principles  more  con- 
sonant with  Nature.  He  also  in- 
vented specific  names,  which  he 
joined  to  the  generical  ones,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  species. 

1"he  whole  Linnsean  system  is 
founded  on  the  idea,  that  there  ia 
in  vegetables  as  well  as  in  animals, 
a  real  disdnftion  of  the  sexes  i  tliat 
each  plant  may  be  analysed  by  its 
several  organs  of  fnnStification  j 
and,  consequendy,  that  it  is  ne- 
cssarj-^  to  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  nvviler,  shape, 
situation,  and  proportion  of  these 
parts.  Hence,  only  the  student 
will  be  enabled  to  understand  tf,e 
elements  of  the  science.  And  as 
all  vegetables  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing blossoms  and  fruit,  or  seed, 
the  following  parts,  which  compose  a 
flow  er,  nnist  be  minutely  examin-, 
ed  u\  ever)'  plant,  namely  :  1 .  The 
calyx,  or  flower  cup,  or  empide- 
ment ;  2 .  The  corolla,  or  blossom, 
or  flower-leaf  5  3.  The  stamina, 
or  chives ;  4.  The  pistilluin,  or 
pointal ;  5.  The  pericarpiiim,  or 
seed-vessel ;  6.  The  simina,  or 
seeds.      To  these  may  be  added 
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ttie  ne6tary',  or  honey-cup ;  and 
tlie  receptacle,  or  base. 

It  required  the  resolution,  know- 
ledge and  ingenuity  of  Lihsjbvs, 
to  erfjct  this  reform  with  success. 
His  system  at  first  met  with  re- 
sistance, and  meets  with  it  still 
from  his  rivals  in  fame ;  but  on 
account  of  its  practical  utility  it 
has  been  almost  universally  adopt- 
ed throughout  Europe. 

To  pursue  the  study  of  plants 
with  advantage,  that  of  the  nomen- 
clature must  w^  be  negletled. 
Names,  it  is  true,  are  abitrary ; 
but  if  the  most  engaging  part  of 
Natural  Hilary  merits  -the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with  learning  the 
language  of  the  writers,  in  order  to 
know  with  precision  to  what  ob- 
jects the  names  employed  by  them 
aftually  belong. 

The  vegetables  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  may  be  considered  as 
analogous  to  its  inhabitants  5  under 
which  view  of  the  subject  vegC' 
t alien  may  be  said  to  resemble  ilie 
inhalitants  in  general ;  classes, 
tlie  Tuitions ;  orders,  the  trices  ; 
genera,  the  families  ;  species,  tlie 
individuals  ;  and  varieties,  the  same 
individuals  in  different  circum- 
stances. 

Beside  the  satisfa6lion  which  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Nature,  and 
especially  that  of  botany,  affords  to 
an  inquisitive  mind,  it  couiitera«'^s 
the  passion  for  more  frivolous 
amusements,  and  always  presents 
obiefts  worthy  of  contempiation. 
Hence  the  late  Dr.  Withering 
very  justly  remarks,  thaf,  inde- 
pen;lently  of  its  immediate  use,  the 
study  of  botany  is  as  healthful  as 
it  is  iniiocent ;  that  it  beguiles  the 
t'.'diousncss  of  the  ror.d  ;  furnishes 
amusement  at  every  footstep  of  tlie 
solitary  walk  j  and,  above  all,  that 
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it  leads  to  pleasing  reflections  on 
the  bounty,  the  wisdom,  and  tlic 
pjwer  of  til?  Great  Cheatoe  ! 

Among  the  latest  etementanf 
works  of  tliis  branch  of  science  arfc 
the' following  :  Dn  \V"ithf,rin-g'.s 
"  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,' 
in  four  volumes  8vo.  (ll.  lis.  (id.) 
— Prof.  Martyn's  translation  of 
Rousseau's  "  Letters  on  the  Ele- 
ments  of  Botanif,    addressed  to   a 

Lad}/;"  (7.S.) i'RISCILLA  Wake- 

FiELi>'s  " Introduclion  to  Botanjj ;" 
(3s.  6d.  with  plain,  and  />s.  with 
coloured  plates)  ; — lud,  lastly.  Dr. 
Hull's  "  Introduction  tothe  Sludi/ 
qf  Botany." 

BOTTLE,  a  small  vessel  mads 
of  glass,  leadier,  or  stone.  Glass- 
bottles  are  better  for  c}'der  tluui 
those  of  any  other  substance. 

Dr.  Pkrcival  censures  the  conl- 
mon  practice  of  cleansing"  wine- 
bottles  with  shot ;  for  if,  through 
inattention,  any  of  it  should  remain, 
when  the  bottles  are  again  tilled 
witli  wine,  the  metal  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  liquor  impregnated 
with  its  deleterious  qualities.  For 
this  reason,  he  recommends  pot- 
ash in  preference  to  shot,  as  a  few 
ounces  of  the  former  dissolved  in 
water,  will  cleanse  r.  great  number 
of  bottles  :  and  where  tiie  impuri  - 
ties  adliere  to  the  sides,  a  few  piecea 
of  blotting  paper  put  into  the  ves- 
sel, and  shaken  with  the  water, 
will  remove  Uiem  in  an  expeditious 
manner. 

BOTTLING,  tlie  filling  of  bot- 
tles with  liquor,  and  corking  tliem 
in  order  to  preserve  it.  Particular 
caution  should  be  used  in  botding 
cyder  :  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
bottles  from  bursting,  is  to  liave 
tlie  liquor  thoroughly  fine  before  it 
be  bottled.  If  one  bottle  break,  it 
will  be  necessnry  to  give  vent  to 
the  remainder,  and  cork  tlicm  up 
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again.  Wenk  cyder  is  more  af)t 
to  burst  the  bottles  tiian  that  of  a 
stron-;;er  quality  :  the\'  should  he 
placed  so  that  the  ccirks  may  be 
kept  wet,  and  stowed  in  a  cellar 
liot  exposed  to  the  chane:es  and  ii'.- 
iiuence  of  the  air.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  ground  is  preferalyle  to  a 
iraiiie  ;  and  a  layer  of  saw-dnst 
or  s.ind  better  tlian  the  bare  soil  ■: 
but  the  most  prf:rper  situation  is  a 
stnuim  of  mnning  water. 

iioftled  beer  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  putting  a  small  qua:itity 
of  crystals  of  tartar,  spirituous 
liquor,  or  sugar  boiled  witii  the 
essence  of  cloves,  into  each  bottle. 
•  In  order  to  ripen  bottled  liquors, 
they  are  sometimes  exposed  to  mo- 
derate warmth,  or  die  rays  of  tl^e 
sun,  which,  in  a  few  days,  will 
bring  them  to  maturity. 

EOITS,  in  zoology,  a  species 
of  short  worms  jn'oduced  and  nou- 
rislied  in  the  intestines  of  a  horse. 

As  the  flics,  from  \\hose  eggs 
the  botts  are  produced,  do  nut  fre- 
quent the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  horses  are  not  liable  to  this 
fiisease,  if  tliey  be  kept  in  the  sta- 
ble during  summer  and  autumn. 

In  summer  the  females  of  these 
flies  enter  ths  anus  of  the  horse, 
where  tliey  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
are  soon  hatched  by  the  heat,  and 
the  worms  penetrate  into  the  in- 
testines, sometimes  as  far  as  the 
stomach. 

Eotts  are  very  large  maggots, 
composed  of  circular  rings  with 
prickly  feet,  by  which  they  adhere 
to  the  part  where  tliey  breed,  and 
♦derive  tlieir  nourisluncnt.  AMitn 
they  reach  the  stomach,  they  fasten 
themselves  in  its  muscular  coat, 
and  suck  the  blood  like  leeihes, 
each  worm  ulcerating  the  part 
where  it  fixes,  till  it  re«(nil)lcs  a 
lioney-comb.      These   wonns   are 
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not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  corl* 
vulsions.  ■;       • 

Botts  tJiat  are  generated  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse  arc  extremelv" 
dangerous,  and  seldom  discovera-' 
ble  till  tlicy  have  acquired  soin« 
strength,  ^hen  thty  throw  huu 
into  great  agonies. 

The  symptoms  of  tlje  otiier  kinclsj 
which  are  more  trouljlt'some  tliari 
diuigcrous,  arc  th(;  following  :  I'he 
horse  becomes  lean,  and  looks 
jaded  ;  his  hair  statids  out  roughly  f 
he  often  strikes  his  iiind  feet  against 
his  belly  5  he  is  sometimes  griped, 
but  generally  lies  doN\ii  (juietly  on 
his  belly  for  a  short  time,  and  tlu  a 
gets  up  and  eats  his  food.  But  ilie 
.surest  sign  is,  when  he  voids  the 
botts  in  his  dung. 

For  the  cure  of  botts  in  the  sto- 
mach, calomel  should  first  be  given 
in  large  quantities,  and  repeated  at 
intervals.  ALxluops  luincral  may 
be  given  aflenvards. 

The  botts,  that  many  horses  ar^; 
troubled  with  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  are  always  seen  on  the 
straight  gut,  and  are  often  thiowu 
out  MMth  tlie  dung  and  a  jellouish 
matter.  They  are  not  dangerous 
in  that  part,  tliough  they  render 
the  horse  restless.  The  season 
wlien  they  alTeft  the  animal  is 
commonly  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  aiter  which  they  are 
rarely  .seen,  as  they  do  not  con,- 
tinue  with  the  horse  above  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  Botts  in  the 
straiglit  gut  may  be  cured  by  giv- 
ing th-  horse  a  spoonful  of  savin, 
cut  small,  once  or  twice  a  day,  in 
oats  or  bran  moistened,  to  whicii 
may  be  added  three  or  four  cloves 
of  garlic.  The  following  aioetic 
purge  should  also  Le  giVen  fit  in- 
tervals :  Fnie  socotrine  aloes,  ten 
drams  ;  IVcmIi  jalap,  one  dram  ;  ari- 
stoluchia,  or  birihwcrt  and  myrih 
powdered. 
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powdered,  of  each  two  drams ; 
oil  of  savin  and  amber,  of  each  one 
dram  J  syrup  of  buckthorn,  enough 
to  form  the  whole  into  a  ball. 

BOUNTY,  m  commerce,  a 
premium  paid  by  government  to 
tlie  exporters  and  importers  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  such  as  corn, 
sail-cloth,  silk-stockings,  fish,   SlC. 

Bounties  are  sometimes  given  to 
support  a  new  manufacture  against 
one  of  a  similar  kind  established  by 
other  nations.  To  promote  the 
nianufadure  of  sail-cloth  in  this 
country,  was  doubtless  an  objeft  of 
tlie  greatest  national  importance, 
on  account  of  our  vast  consumption 
of  that  article. 

The  principal  intention  of  boun- 
ties to  exporters,  is  to  enable  the 
British  ti'ader  to  become  beneficial 
to  his  country,  by  giving  him  a 
compensation  for  his  ingenuity  and 
industry.  As  bounties  are  usually 
granted  only  for  a  limited  time, 
•  they  can  never  be  the  cause  of  any 
material  loss  to  a  nation,  tliough 
avaricious  men  are  often  stimulated 
by  a  desire  of  gain,  to  convert  to 
their  private  advantage  wliat  was 
intended  for  Uie  bendit  of  tlie  com- 
niunit)'. 

BOW,  a  weapon  made  of  wood, 
horn,  or  some  otlier  elastic  sub- 
stance, and  bent  into  a  curve,  in 
which  position  it  is  kept  by  a  strirg 
fastened  to  each  end.  The  elastic 
power  thus  required,  is  such,  that 
after  bending,  and  unbeudliig,  an 
arrow  is  impelled  with  great  force. 

Tlie  long-bow,  so  called  by  way 
of  distinction  from  tlie  cross-how, 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all  weapons, 
and  has  very  generally  been  used 
by  remote  and  barbarous  nations. 
The  Laplanders,  who  support  them- 
selves principally  by  hunting,  excel 
the  most  civilized  nations  in  tlie 
coir»ti"udJ.ou  of    tl)is    insti-uine»tt. 
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Tiievr  bow  is  composed  of  tw,o 
pi<.-ces  of  strong  clastic  wood,  of  an 
equal  size,  which  are  flat  on  each 
side,  and  glewed  together.  Tliis 
instrument  expels  the  arrow  witli 
much  greater  force  than  if  it  were 
lormed  of  one  pic^e  of  similar  di- 
mensions. 

The  Indians  still  make  use  of 
the  bow  3  and  the  repository  of  tlie 
Royal  Society  contains  a  "West- 
Indian  bow  two  yards  long. 

In  the  year  1 7-lp  a  bow  and  qui- 
ver containing  twenty-four  arrov-s, 
made  of  reed,  pointed  with  .-iieel, 
and  bearded,  Asere  found  in  tl\e 
New  Forest,  Hampshire,  supposed 
to  have  lain  there  since  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  who  was 
shot  there  (i4g  years  previous  to 
their  discover}- :  the  reeds  wcvf. 
not  decayed,  nor  ihc  stccj  points 
rusty. 

The  strength  of  a  bow  is  calcu-' 
lated  on  the- priiioi pie,  that  its  spring 
or  elastic  power  is  proportionate  to 
tlie  extent  of  its  curve.  Ihe  use 
of  the  bow  is  termed  archery,  and 
those  who  pra(^tise  it,  sre  callcxi 
bowmen,  or  archers. — See  Ar- 
chery. 

Cross-low.  This  weapon  con- 
sists of  a  steel  bow  set  in  a  shaft  of 
wood,  witli  a  string  and  triggcj-. 
It  is  bent  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
steel,  and  expels  bullets,  large  ar- 
rows, darts,  &c.  with  great  velo- 
city. 

BOWELS,  or  intestines^  are 
very  important  parts  in  the  animal 
economy  {see  Abuomkn)  ;  nnd  arc 
ol ten  subject  to  diseases  which,  if 
neglecte'd,  niay  be  attended  witji 
dangerous  consequences.  Of  this^ 
nature,  in  particular,  are  inflam- 
mations of  ti.e  bovt^cls,  v.hich  ma- 
nifest tliemselves  by  a  continued 
acute  pain,  frequently  accompa- 
nied Willi  a  sgiiajition  of  burning. 
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THr  abdorn2n  is  pained  oil  tile 
slightest  touch,  ami  the  body  is  gc- 
nerallf  costive.  After  taking  any 
kind  of  nutritTient,  the  patient  is 
inclined  to  vonlit ;  but  the  princi- 
pal symptom,  bv  which  an  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  intcstirles  m:iy 
he  distinguirihed  from  a  mere  colic, 
is  a  peculiar  fever,  with  a  small, 
though  hard  pulse,  while  the  heat 
in  the  extremities  of  the  bo  Ay  con- 
tinues almost  the  same  as  when  in 
a  stdte  of  health.  The  most  fie- 
qnent  causes  of  tliis  dang^erousconi- 
plaint  are,  acrid  substances  in  tlie 
bowels ;  cmde  and  hardened  feces ; 
C(*;ufined  ruptures  ;  suppressed  he- 
morrhages ;  violent  diarrhoeas  and 
dysenteries:  abortions,  &:c.  At 
tl'ieir  commencement,  inflamma- 
tions are  often  confounded  with 
other  complaints  ;  and  sometimes 
they  terminate  in  a  fatal  mortifi- 
«;ation,  though  n.iore  frequently  in 
suppuration.  The  degree  of  dan- 
ger may  be  ascertained  by  the  in- 
creasing coldr.ess  of  the  extremities, 
and  die  more  or  less  inveterate  ob- 
stipations of  the  bowels.  Hiccough, 
and  vomiting  of  excrements,  indi- 
cate tlie  approach  of  dissolution. 

If  tlieinflammation  be  occasioned 
by  a  confined  rupture,  it  sometimes 
may  be  reduced  by  fomentations 
■with  cold  water  and  ice,  or  still 
more  effedually  by  dropping  and 
evaporating  vitriolic  rether  on  Uie 
protuberant  part.  Diluent  and 
emollient  liquids  are  of  no  service 
in  this  case,  as  tliey  only  contri- 
bute to  distend  the  bowels  ;  and 
where  tlie  external  application  of 
cold  has  noefle6t,  the  patient  must, 
without  delay,  submit  to  an  opera- 
tion. 

Suppressed  hemorrhoids,  and 
other  natr.ral  fluxes,  should  be  re- 
stofed  by  api>lylng  Itiechcs  to  the 
j>arts,  ai>d  rep(;ated  warm  tuiaen- 
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tations.  DiarrhcRas  and  dysenterieg 
ought  to  be  treated  according  to 
their  causes  ;  and  poison  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  should  be  reme- 
died according  to  tl)e  rules  given 
Under  the  head  of  Axti  dotes. 

When  diere  is  reason  to  suspeft 
an  inllanunation,  venesection  will 
be  necessary  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
blood  drawn  must  be  regulated  by 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the 
nature  of  tlie  t'cvtr.  I'iie  bowels 
should  be  opened  by  emollient  clys- 
ters ;  or,  if  these  prove  ineftiiftuai, 
strong  solutions  of  pot-iwh,  in  vine- 
gar, ought,  witliout  d(^lay,  to  bo 
ihjefted,  and  the  abdomen  rubbed 
with  balsamic  and  antispasmodic 
embrocations,  such  as  die  campho- 
rated liniment,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  honey ;  or,  in  cases  of 
extremity,  the  latter,  dissolved  in 
a  strong  deco6tion  made  of  sage- 
leaves  and  vinegar.  If  these  reme- 
dies produce  ho  relief,  the  smoke 
of  tobacco  may  be  introduced  by 
the  rectum,  and  blisters  applied  to 
the  abdomen.  But,  during  the 
obstipation,  no  medicines  should 
be  used  internally  ,  as  stimulating 
the  stomach  and  bowels  cannot 
fail  to  increase  die  intinmniation, 
and  dius  endanger  the  life  of  die 
padent. 

Disposes  of  theBmrelsiri  Horses. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment respefting  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  of  these  ani- 
mals. If  a  healthy  horse,  on  taking 
cold  after  hard  riding,  &c.  should 
have  a  moderate  purging,  it  ought 
not  to  be  stopped,  Itut  radier  en- 
couraged witJi  an  opening  diet  and 
water  gniel.  Eut  if  it  continues 
long,  with  gripings;  if  die  hor.*e 
loses  his  appetite  and  flesh,  and 
voids  the  mucus  of  the  bov/els,  or 
otlK-r  slimy  matter,  the  following 
drench  should  be  given,  and  re- 
peated 
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peated  every  other  day  for  three 
limes.  Lenetive  eleftuary  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  four  ounces, 
yelJow  rosin,  finely  powdered,  one 
ounce,  and  four  ounces  of  sweet 
oil,  mixed  in  a  pint  of  water  gruel. 

If  tlie  distemper  increases,  and 
the  horse's  flanks  and  belly  appear 
inflated,  a  clyster  should  be  given, 
of  chamomile  flowers  one  handfiU, 
red-roses  half  a  handful,  pon>egra- 
nate  and  balaustines,  of  each  an 
ounce,  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  wa-. 
ter  to  one;  and  strained  witli  tliree 
ounces  of  diascordium,  and  one  of 
mithridate,  dissolved  in  it,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  pint  of  port  wuie. 
This  mixture  should  be  injefted 
once  a  day,  and  an  ounce  of  dias- 
cordium given  in  the  animal's  night- 
drink. 

When  tlie  griping  is  very  severe, 
in  consequ.ence  of  tlis  mucus  of  the 
boM'els  being  washed  away,  a  clys- 
ter, compos  .^d  of  two  quarts  of 
jtripe-broth,  or  thin  starch,  half  a 
pint  of  the  oil  of  olives,  the  yolk  of 
six  eggs,  well  broke,  and  t«^o  or 
tliree  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  should 
frequently  be  injeSed  warm. 

Horses  thathave  weak  stomachs, 
or  bowels,  void  their  aliment  undi- 
gested ;  and  they  are  generally 
lean.  The  following  purge  has 
been  found  an  efficacious  remedy. 
Socotiine  aloes,  six  drams ;  rhu- 
barb powdered,  three  drams  j 
myrrh  and  saffron,  each  a  dram ; 
made  into  a  ball  widi  syrup  of  gin- 
ger. This  purge  should  be  given 
two  or  three  times,  and  afterwards 
an  infusion  of  zedoary,  gentian, 
"Winter's  bark,  and  orange-peel,-  of 
each  two  ounces  ;  pomegranate, 
bark  and  balaustines,  each  an  ounce; 
chamoivHle  tlowers  and  centaury, 
each  a  handful ;  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  each  an  ounce  ;  the  whole 
Steeped  in  a  gallon  of  port,  or  strong 
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beer,  sliould  be  given  to  the  quau* 
tity  of  a  pint  every  monung,  .  For 
tlic  cure  of  tiie  bloody-flux  111. 
horses,  tlie  following  clyster  is. 
highly  esteemed  :  oak-bark,  four 
ounces ;  tormentil-root, two  ounces; 
burnthartshorn,threeounce3 ;  boil- 
ed in  three  quarts  of  forge- water  to 
two,  and  strained  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  ounces  of  diascordium, 
four  ounces  of  starch,  and  half  a 
dram  of  opium.  Gum-arabic  dis- 
solved in  hartshorn  should  be  tlie 
horse's  usual  drink. 

Incostivenesft,  gentle  purgatives, 
such  as  cream  of  tartar,  Glauber's 
salts,  and  lenetive  eleduary,  should 
be  given.  Four  ounces  of  any  two 
of  these  dissolved  in  warm  ale,  re- 
peated every  other  morning  in  tlie 
course  of  one  week,  and  assisted  by 
an  emollient  clyster  prepared  widi 
a  handful  of  salt,  will  answer  this 
purpose.  Scalded^  bran,  witli  an 
ounce  of  fenugreek  and  lintseed, 
occasionally  given,  wiU  prevent  cos- 
tiveness.  But  where  it  is  consti- 
tutional, and  the  horse  continues 
in  perfe»St  health,  no  inconvenience 
will  arise  from  it;  nay,  it  is  well 
known,  that  such  horses  are  re- 
markably vigorous  and  hardy,, 

BOX,  generally  implies  a  small 
coflfcr,  or  chest,,  to  contain  articles 
of  any  kind. 

Tlie  term  is  also  employed  to 
express  an  uncertain  quantity  or 
measure  :  a  box  of  quicksilver,  for 
instance,  contains  from  one  to  two 
hundred  weight ;  a  box  of  prunella 
only  fourteen  pounds  ;  and  among 
ironmongers,  a  box  of  rings  for 
keys,  two  gross,  &c. 

BOX-TREE,  or  Buxiis,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  containing  three 
species  ;•  namely,  the  sempervirens, 
or  common  box,  v/ith  oval  leaves  ; 
the  angusiifolia,  or  narrow-leaved 
box ;  aad  the  iu^ruticosa,  or  Dutch 
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box;  the  first  of  which  only  is 
indigenous.  The  two  first-men- 
tioned species,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance upon  Box-hill,  near  Dork- 
ing, in  Surrey,  where  there  were 
fbrmerly  large  trees  of  this  kind. 
Of  the  first  species,  tliere  are  two 
^r  three  varieties,  which  are  propa- 
gated in  gardens  ;  and  this,  as  well 
as  the  second,  may  be  either  raised 
horn  seeds  or  cuttings;  tlie  latter 
should  be  planted  or  sown  in 
autumn,  on  a  shady  border. 

Box-trees  may  be  transplanted 
at  any  time,  except  Midsummer, 
provided  they  be  taken  up  with  a 
good  mass  of  earth,  but  the  best 
time  for  their  removal  is  06tober. 
The  Dutch,  or  dwarf-box,  is  in- 
creased by  parting  the  roots,  or 
planting  the  slips  :  it  should  be  in- 
termixed vnth  other  evergreens. 

The  uses  of  tlie  large  kind  of 
box  are  various  :  many  articles  of 
turnery,  and  musical  instruments, 
are  manufa6hired  of  its  Mood : 
■which  is  of  greater  specific  gra- 
vity than  any  other  of  European 
growth,  as  it  will  not  float  upon 
water.  In  Paris,  combs  are  made 
of  no  other  material  tlian  this 
\vood;  and  the  quantity  imported 
annually  from  Spain  into  that  city, 
is  estimated  at  10,G00  livres.  Box 
admits  of  a  beautiful  polish  when 
made  into  articles  of  furniture,  for 
which  it  is  now  much  employed, 
as  its  bitter  quality  renders  it  se- 
cure frwn  the  attacks  of  worms. 

It  is  asserted,  that  a  decoftion 
of  box -wood  rubbed  on  the  head, 
will  speedily  restore  the  hair  decay- 
ed in  consequence  of  malignant  fe- 
vers ;  but  care  should  be  taken  in 
applying  it,  to  prevent  it  from 
touching  the  skin  of  the  face, 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  em- 
brocation, would  likewise  be  co- 
hered with  hair.    -A  similar  dtcoc- 
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tion  h;is  been  recommended  as  a 
po\\'erful  sudorific,  even  prefera- 
ble to  Gualacum  ;  though,  at  pre- 
sent, neither  the  wood  nor  tlie 
leaves  of  the  box-tree  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

BOXING,  the  art  of  fighting 
with  the  fists,  which,  among  the 
Romans,  were  either  naked,  or 
inclosed  a  stone  or  leaden  ball. 
Hence  this  exercise  is  very  ancient, 
having  been  in  vogue  in  the  heroic 
ages. 

To  the  disgrace  of  tliis  country, 
the  art  of  boxing,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury since,  formed  a  regular  kind 
of  amusement,  was  encouraged  by 
the  first  nobility  of  the  kingdom, 
and  even  tolerated  by  tlie  magi- 
strates. About  the  time  above- 
mentioned,  a  booth  was  erected 
at  Tottenham-court,  to  \\  hich  the 
public  paid  for  admission  the  same 
as  at  a  regular  theatre,  and  the 
profits  were  divided  among  the 
combatants ;  the  vI6tor  receiving 
two-thirds,  and  the  remainder  de- 
volving to  the  loser.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  inconveniencies  sus- 
tained at  Taylor's  booth,  by  the 
patrons  of  tliis  refined  art,  Mr. 
Broughton,  then  the  principal 
aftor  in  these  exhibitions,  erefted 
a  more  commodious  amphitheatre 
near  Oxford-street.  This  barbarous 
amusement  was  at  length  negleft- 
ed ;  though  within  these  few  year,s 
it  has  again  enaged  a  considerable 
degree  of  the  public  attention  :  a 
fatal  issue,  however,  which  took 
place  at  one  of  the  combats,  again 
brought  the  practice  into  disrepute. 
On  this  occasion,  one  of  the  com- 
batants was  killed  on  tlie  spot ;  and 
His  Royal  Highness  thePRi>iCE  of 
Wales,  who  was  present,  declared^ 
that  on  account  of  the  dreadful  ex- 
ample he  had  then  witnessed,  he 
i^  o«ld  never,  again  be  present  at, 
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<xr  patronize  anotlier  exliibldon  of 
a  similar  kind. 

Boring  also  signiiies  the  tapping 
of  a  tree,  to  make  it  yield  its  juice. 
!ri;is  operation  is  performed  on  the 
maple,  by  making  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  tree,  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  witli  an  auger  or  chi- 
sel :  from  tliis  juice  or  sap  a  good 
sugar  may  be  extraded . 

BRACES,  a  supplementary  arti- 
cle of  dress,  now  very  generally 
adopted  j  which  by  rendering  a  tight 
cinfture  altogetlier  unnecessary, 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended, 
both  to  men  and  women,  for  the 
sake  of  health  as  well  as  comfort. 
If  they  were  used  to  keep  up  tlie 
stockings,  instead  of  tight  garters, 
it  would  be  an  improvement  of 
much  greater  moment  than  many 
are  inclined  to  uiiagltie  ;  for  garters 
doubtless  occasion  great  mischief, 
whetlier  tied  above  or  below  the 
knee,  in  causing  tlie  part  to  which 
tliey  are  applied  to  acquire  an  un- 
natural hardness,  in  disposing  tlie 
thighs  and  legs  to  dropsy,  and  in- 
ducing great  fatigue  in  walking. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  v.  great 
viscus  in  tlie  cavity  of  tlie  skull,  of 
an  oval  tigure,  and  larger  in  man, 
in  proportion  to  his  size,'  than  in 
any  other  animal.  The  brain  is 
uniformly  considered  as  the  grand 
soisorluin  of  the  body,  or  the  or- 
gan of  all  the  senses ;  and  hence  it 
IS  supposed,  not  without  reason,  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  soul.  The  most 
important  functions  of  an  animal 
body  are  those  of  the  brain.  To 
afford  a  more  distinft  view  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  mention  a  few 
cxj)eriments  wliich  have  been  made 
upon  animals. 

If  the  brain  be  irritated,  dread- 
ful convulsions  take  jilace  all  over 
the  ^pdy.  If  any  part  of  the  brain 
te  compressed,    tl^at  part  of  tlie 
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body  which  derives  its  nen-es  froaj 
the  compressed  part,  is  immedi- 
ately deprived  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation. On  compressing,  tying,  or 
dividing  a  nerve,  die  muscles  to 
which  the  nerv^e  proceeds,  become 
paralytic.  If  the  neiTe  tlius  com- 
pressed, tied,  or  divided,  had  be; 
fore  any  particular  sensation,  it  ex- 
ists no  longer;  but,  on  removing 
tlie  compression,  or  untying  it,  it* 
peculiar  sense  returns. 

From  these  phenomena,  it  i,? 
evident,  diat  eveiy  seusadon  in  an 
animal  body  is  derived  trom  thfe 
brain,  or  from  die  spinal  marrow, 
which  is  a  condnuation  of  die 
brain  J  and  that  it  is  conveyed 
thence,  through  the  medium  of  ihp 
nerves,  to  all  parts  of  die  sendent 
body.  But,  in  what  manner  thp 
various  sensations  are  produced  by 
tlie  nerves,  and  how  the  mi/ 
operates  upon  the  contiguous  and 
remote  organs,  so  as  to  put  diera 
into  instantaneous  motion,  ai'e  dif- 
ficulties which  have  never  been  sa- 
tisfaftorily  explained,  and,  in  all 
probabilit}',  will  always  baffle  the 
keenest  invesdgation. 

As  die  brain  is  the  xepresenta- 
dve  organ  of  the  mind,  its  sound 
and  perfeft  state  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect.  If,  therefore,  the  brain 
of  an  individual,  be  preternaturally 
soft,  or  too  firm  and  hard,  or  spe- 
cifically too  light,  or  proportionate- 
ly too  small;  or  if  it  be  in  any 
manner  compressed  or  shaken  by 
external  violence;  or  if  acrimo- 
nious humours  should  settle  en  it, 
in  consequence  of  various  diseases ; 
or,  lastly,  if  in  plethoric  habits  tqo 
great  a  portion  of  blood  should  flow 
toTA'ards  die  head,  and  too  much 
extend  its  vessels ; — in  all  these 
cases,  die  represendng  faculty  will 
more  or  less  partake  of  the  dis- 
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order.  Thus,  the  power  of  ima- 
gination, or  fancy,  is  sometimes 
so  much  increased,  that  tlie  pa- 
tient is  either  in  part,  or  entirely, 
deprived  of  the  facuhy  of  judgment. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  in 
delirious  persons,  wlio  are  then 
only  called  maniacs,  when  a  total 
privation  of  their  reasoning  faculty 
IS  evident.  In  ideots,  or  stupid 
people,  however,  the  mental  dis- 
ease arises  chiefly  from  their  in- 
capacity of  comprehending  and  pro- 
perly arranging  ideas. 

The  causes  of  these  humiliating 
derangements  of  the  human  mind, 
though  various,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  heads  :  namely,  in- 
ordinate passions,  especially  tliose 
which  are  attended  with  a  great 
dissipation  of  strength  ;  debauchery 
of  every  kind  ;  an  irregular  mode 
of  life  ;  excessive  eating  and  drink- 
ing; intense,  as  well  as  long-con- 
tinued application  to  study ;  and 
likewise,  a  sudden  change  of  cli- 
mate, air,  and  aliment. 

It  desen"es  to  be  pointed  out  &s 
a  mlgar  error,  that  abscesses  of 
the  br^n  discharge  themselves 
through  the  month  and  ears ,;  and 
that  snuff  is  liable  to  enter  into  the 
brain;  neither  of  these  is  capable 
of  passing  through  that  bone,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  sieve  ;  nor  is  any 
matter,  or  fluid,  secreted  in  a  com- 
mon cold,  evacuated  by  tliat  ca- 
nal, tliough  discharged  through  the 
nostrils.  The  seat  of  this  disease 
is,  indeed,  not  in  the  brain,  but  in 
"  the  cavities  of  the  nose  ;  and  if  im- 
posthumes  take  place  in  the  ear^ 
they  suppurate  and  empty  tliem- 
sclves  externally. 

'  ItTJimmnation  of  the  Brain,  is  a 
disease  more  common  in  hot  than 
in  temperate  climates  :  in  the  lat- 
ter, however,  it  may  also  take  place 
from'cxternal  violaice^  or  in  con- 
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sequence  of  severe  fjills,  blows, 
and  bruises  upon  tlie  head  ;  night- 
watching  ;  hard-drinking ;  strong 
passions,  especially  those  of  grief, 
anger,  and  anxiety  ;  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  during  sleep, 
with  the  head  uncovered,  &c.  T"he 
principal  symptoms  of  this  danger- 
ous malady  are,  pain  of  tlie  head, 
redness  of  the  eyes,  want  of  sleep, 
and  slight  dropping  of  blood  from 
the  nose  :  these  are  attended  with 
costiveness  and  a  retention  of  urine. 
As  tlie  disease,  when  neglefted,  is 
often  fatal  in  a  few  days,  medical 
advice  should  be  called  in  without 
delay.  Meanwhile,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possi- 
ble, and  free  from  the  access  of 
strong  light ;  his  body  must  be 
kept  open  by  clysters  ;  the  legs 
bathed  in  warm  water  ;  the  bleed- 
ing of  the  nose  promoted  by  warm 
fomentations  to  the  part ;  and  the 
head,  after  being  shaved,  should 
be  frequently  rubbed  with  vinegar 
and  water  ;  or  cloths  dipped  in  die 
following  solution  may  be  applied, 
and  repeated  every  hour,  or  half 
hour,  with  the  best  effect.  Take 
two  ounces  of  nitre,  and  one  ounce 
of  sal  ammoniac,  dissolve  them  in 
five  pints  of  Avater  and  half  a  pint  of 
strong  vinegar.  Of  this  mixture 
the  patient  may  also  drink  a  tabic 
spoonful  every  hour,  or  oftener. 

BRAKE  is  a  large  and  weighty 
harrow,  used  to  reduce  a  stubborn 
soil.  It  consists  of  four  square  bulls, 
each  side  five  inches  thick,  and  six 
feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  teeth 
are  seventeen  inches  long,  and  bend 
forward  like  a  coulter ;  four  of  these 
are  inserted  in  each  bull,  fixed 
above,  with  a  screw  nut,  having 
twelve  inches  free  below,  with  a 
heel  close  to  the  under  part  of  the 
bull,  to  prevent  its  being  pushed 
back  by  stones.  This  instrumcBt 
requires 
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Tequires  four  horses,  or  the  same 
number  of  oxen,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied witli  great  advantage  in  fal- 
lowing strong  clay  tliat  requires 
frequent  ploughings,  as  a  breaking 
between  each  ploughing  will  pul- 
verize the  soil.  In  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  on  ploughing 
strong  ground  for  barley,  a  cross 
brakcing  is  preferable  to  a  cross 
])loughing,  and  may  be  performed 
at  half  the  expence, 

A  brake  with  a  greater  number 
of  teeth  than  that  above  described, 
is  not  proper  for  ground  that  is 
rendered  adhesive  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  such  as  land  newly  broken 
up  :  on  the  conti'ar)',  a  less  num- 
ber of  teeth  would  not  sufficiently 
break  tlie  clods. 

BRAMBLE,  the  Common,  or 
Rulusfruticosus,  L.  a  species  of  the 
raspberry  bush,  which  grows  wild 
in  hedges,  and  has  tliree  varieties, 
one  of  which  bears  white  fruit. — 
See  With.  46q.  There  are  seve- 
ral other  species  indigenous  in  Eng- 
land ;  as  the  saxatUis,  or  stone 
bramble,  the  arSiicus,  or  dwarf 
crimson  bramble,  tlie  cfiamcemorus, 
or  mountain  bramble,  by  some  call- 
ed cloud-berry,  and  the  corylifolius., 
or  hazel-leaved  bramble. 

The  bad  effeas  of  tlie  fruit  of  tlie 
bramble,  when  eaten  too  freely, 
have  already  been  mentioiied  under 
tlie  article  Blackberry,  In  Pro- 
vence, it  is  employed  in  the  colour- 
ing of  M^ine.  The  Russians  mix  the 
berries  of  the  saxntiUs  widi  honey, 
"which, when  fermented,  is  a  pleasant 
beverage.  Wine  and  vinegar  a^e 
also  made  from '  the  fruit  of  the 
bramble ;  and  a  syrup  and  jelly 
prepared  from  it,  are  used  as 
gentle  astringents.  The  leaves 
afford  several  colours  in  dyeing. 

As  this  plant  is  of  quick  growth,  it 
TpX  I;  be  ad  vantag  eouslyemployed  for 
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inclo.mres  ;  because  it  defends  the 
young  quick-set  hedge  from  sheep, 
and  by  intertwining  itself  with  a 
dead  hedge,  pi-eserves  it  from  in- 
jury. The  usual  method  of  plant- 
ing it,  is  in  two  rows  upon  the 
bank,  tlie  lower  of  bramble,  and 
the  upper  of  white- thorn, 

BRAN,  tlie  husks  of  wheat, 
which  when  ground  are  separated 
from  the  flour  by  a  sieve.  It  con- 
tains a  portion  of  the  farinaceous 
matter,  less  glutinous  than  flour, 
and  slightly  detergent  and  purga- 
tive. Infusions  of  bran  are  often 
apphed  externally,  to  cleanse  the 
hands  instead  of  soap ;  and  it  also 
removes  scurf  and  dandriff. 

Bran  may,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
be  advantageously  employed  in 
tlie  making  of  common  household 
breatl ;  this  is  eiFe6ted  by  previously 
boiling  the  bran  in  water,  and  then 
adding  the  whole  decoftion  to  the 
dough:  thus  the  bran  will  be  suffi- 
ciently softened,  and  divested  of  its 
dry  husky  quality  ;  while  the  nu- 
•tritive  part,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  an  essential  oil,  is  duly  pre- 
pared for  food.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
bread,  by  tlie  addition  of  14lb.  14 
oz.  of  bran  to  561b.  of  flour,  is 
from  341b.  to  361b.  of  bread,  be- 
yond what  is  produced  by  tlie  com- 
mon mode.  In  one  instance,  561b. 
of  flour,  witli  14lb.  14  oz.  of  bran, 
produced,  on  being  weighed  the 
next  day,  w^hen  cold,  lOOlb,  and  a 
half  of  bread  ;  which  is  above  half 
as  much  more  than  what  is  com- 
monly made,  and  about  twice  the 
quantity  obtained  from  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  when  merely  the  fine  flour 
is  used. 

BRANDY,  is  a  spirituous  and 
inflammable  liquor,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  wine.  French 
brandies  are  accounted  the  best  iii 
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Europe ;  and  Ihosp  of  Boiirdeaux, 
Ilochelle,  Cogniac,  Chaieiiton,  &:c. 
are  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
Good  brandy  is  clear,  not  too  hot, 
Dor  sharp,  and  of  a  pleasant  vinous 
liavour.  French  brandy  acquires 
Uy  age  a  great  degree  of  softness, 
:md  at  the  same  time  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  which  our  distillers 
have  imitated  in  their  artificial  pre- 
parations. But  this  colour  being 
tound  only  ia  such  brandies  as 
have  become  mellow  by  long  keep- 
ing, it  follows  that  the  ingredient, 
from  which  it  is  extraiiled,  is  the 
wood  of  the  cask,  and  that  the  bran- 
dy in  reality  has  received  a  tincl:ure 
from  the  oak.  The  peculiar  flavour 
•which  French  brandies  possess,  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  an 
essential  oil  of  wine,  mixed  with 
the  spirit ;  but,  more  probably,  it 
originates  from  the  ver}'  nature  of 
the  grape,  or  the  wine-lees. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
our  distillers  frequently  make  use 
of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  celher,  comj 
morJy  called,  dulcified  spirit  of 
nitre ;  a  very  small  proportion  of 
which,  added  to  pure  whiskey,  or 
a  liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  malt,  imparts  to  it  a  flavour,  not 
unlike  that  of  French  brsndy. 

A  vinous  spirit  has  bt- en  extraiil- 
ed  from  carrots  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hornby,  of  York,  who,  in  17S8, 
communicated  to  Dr.  Hukter  a 
particular  account  of  tlie  whole 
])rocess.  This  may  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  national  advantage,  as 
it  affords  tlie  means  of  supplying 
another  material  for  tlie  distiller, 
and  of  saving  great  quantities  of 
barley  and  wheat.  By  Mr.  Horn- 
by's experiment,  it  was  found, 
tliat  an  acre  of  carrots  (20  tons) 
produced  240  gallons  of  spirit, 
which  is  considerably  more  than 
what  can  be  obtained  from  five 
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quarters  of  barley,  the  average  pr<M 
duce  of  an  acre. 

Brandy,  evenof  the  most  genuine 
kind,  is  less  wholesome  than  mm  ; 
but  the  counterfeit  and  adulterated 
sorts  are  exceedingly  detrimental 
to  those  who  are  habitually  addict- 
ed to  the  use  of  this  pernicious 
liquor.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
diunk  very  moderately,  rather  from 
necessity  than  for  gratification. — 
A\'hen  the  stomach  is  empt}',  weak, 
and  lax,  a  moderate  dram  excites 
a  pleasant  warmth  and  gentle  ten- 
sion ;  it  is  said  to  promote  diges- 
tion, by  dissolving  the  \iscid 
phlegm  which  loaded  that  oi^an, 
invigorating  its  fibres,  and  stimu- 
lating its  coats  to  aft  with  more 
vigour.  Yet  all  tliesc  good  efl:'e6ts 
vill  not  counterbalance  the  mis- 
chiefs done  by  an  indiscreet  and 
immoderate  use  of  this  cordial. 
Melancholy  tempers,  as  well  as 
choleric  and  sanguine  habits,  can- 
not fail  to  be  injured  by  ardent 
spirits ;  and,  in  short,  a  too  free 
use  of  them,  in  any  constitution, 
is  of  tlie  most  fatal  consequence. 
Hence,  Sydenham  with  gredt 
justice  and  propriety  exclaims, 
"  Would  to  God  brandy  were  to- 
tally abstained  from,  or  used  only 
on  occasions  to  support  Nature,  and 
not  destroy  it,  unless  it  were 
tliought  proper  to  prohibit  any  in- 
ternal xise  of  it  at  all,  and  leave  it 
entirely  to  surgeons  for  bathing 
ulcers  and  burns."- — See  also  Dis- 
tilling. 

BRASS,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  fac- 
titious metal,  made  of  copper  and 
zinc,  or  lapis  calaminaris .  The 
French  call  it  yellow  copper.  The 
Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  first 
formation  of  brass  was  previous  to 
the  deluge  j  but  the  use  of  it  was 
not,  as  is  generally  believed,  and 
2S  the  Arundelian  marbles  assert, 
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prior  to  thclcnovvledge  of  iroir.  Iit 
the  earliest  ages,  whose  manners 
have  been  delineated  by  history, 
^ve  find  the  weapons  of  tl}eir  war- 
riors invariably  flamed  of  this  fa6ti- 
tious  metal.  Military  nations  were 
naturally  studious  of  brightness  in 
their  arms  :  and  tlie  Ancient  Bri- 
tons, particularly,  gloried  in  tlie 
neatness  of  theirs.  Hence  viirious 
nations  continued  to  fabricate  their 
arms  of  brass,  even  after  tlie  dis- 
covery of  iron. 

By  long  calcination  alone,  and 
without  tlie  mixture  of  any  other 
substance  witli  it,  brass  affords  a 
beautiful  green  or  blue  colour  for 
glass :  but  if  it  be  calcined  with 
powdered  sulphur,  it  will  give  a 
red,  yellow,  or  chalcedony  colour, 
according  to  tlie  quantity,  andother 
variations  in  using  it. 

Brass-colour,  is  tliat  prepared  by 
colour-men  and  braziers  to  imitate 
brass }  of  which  tliere  are  two 
sorts  :  namely,  tlie  red  brass,  or 
bronze,  \\  hich  is  mixed  with  red- 
ochre,  finely  pulverized ;  and  the 
yellow,  or  gilt  bi'ass,  which  is  made 
of  copijer-lilings  only.  Botli  sorts 
are  used  with  varnish. 

Corinthian  brass,  is  a  mixture  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  so  called 
ti-om  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  immense  quantities  of 
those  metals,  when  the  city  of  Co- 
.rinth  was  sacked  and  burnt,  146 
years  before  Christ. 

BraSSICA.  SceCAEBAGE,CoLE- 

wouT,  Rape,  Rocket,  andTuR- 

KIP. 

BRAWN,  is  the  flesh  of  a  boar, 
pickled  or  souced,  which  is  always 
found  to  be  better  lasted,  according 
to  the  greater  age  of  the  animal. — 
I'he  most  approved  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  as  follows  :  After  the 
boar  is  killed,  take  the  flitches  on- 
\y,  w  ithout  tlie  legs,  and  cxtraA 
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the  bones  from  tlietn  ;  sprinkle  the 
flesh  with  salt,  and  lay  it  in  a  tray 
till  the  blood  is  drained  oft'j  let  it^ 
then  be  salted  a  little  more,  and 
rolled  up  as  hard  as  possible.  The 
collar  of  brawn  should  be  made  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  flitch,  so  as 
to  measure  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  The  flesh  tlius  prepar- 
ed is  to  be  boiled  in  a  large  kettla 
or  copper,  till  it  becomes  tender 
enough  to  be  pierced  with  a  straw  : 
then  set  it  by,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
cold,  and  immerse  it  into  the  fol- 
lowing pickle  :  To  every  gallon  of 
water,  put  near  two  handfuls  of 
salt,  and  as  much  wheat-bran  j 
boil  them  well  togetlier  j  then 
drain  the  liquor  from  the  bran  a« 
clear  as  possible ;  and  when  th« 
liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  the  bran 
into  it. 

BREAD,  an  important  article 
of  food,  prepared  of  flour  kneaded 
with  a  mixture  of  yeast,  water, 
and  salt,  and  afterwards  baked  in 
an  oven. 

Mankind  seem  to  have  an  uni- 
versal appetite  for  bread,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  sim- 
ple principle,  that  the  preparation 
of  our  food  depends  on  the  mixture 
of  the  animal  fluids  in  every  stage. 
As,  among  otliers,  the  saliva  is  ne- 
cessaiy,  it  requires  dry  food  as  a 
stimulus  to  draw  it  forth  ;  for 
which  reason  we  use  bread  m  ith 
meat,  wliicli  otherwise  would  be 
too  quickly  swallowed.  Bread 
serves  as  a  medium  to  blend  the 
oil  and  water  of  food  in  the  sto- 
mach, which  it  stimulates  ;  and  it 
is  peculiarly  proper  for  that  pur- 
pose, being  bulky  without  to<^> 
much  solidity,  and  firm  without 
difficulty  of  solution. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  for 
grinding  corn,  bread  was  prepared 
by  boiling  tlie  grain,  and  forming 
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it  into  viscous  cakes,  not  very  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  and  diffiaUt  of 
digestion.  In  process  of  time,  ma- 
chines were  constru6ted*for  grind- 
ing corn,  as  well  as  for  separating 
the  pure  flonr ;  and  a  method  was 
discovered  to  raise  the  dough  by 
fermentation.  Dough  may  be  fer- 
mented either  by  leaven  or  by  yeasi ; 
but  as  the  latter  raises  the  kneaded 
mass  more  uniformly,  and  produces 
the  sweetest  and  lightest  bread,  it 
is  generally  preferred.  Bread  well 
raised  and  baked  is  not  only  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste  than  unfer- 
niented  bread,  but  more  readily 
mixes  with  water,  without  forming 
a  viscous  mass,  or  puff,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  more  easily  digested 
in  tlie  stomach. 

Bread  in  this  country  is  divided 
into  tliree  kinds,  namely,  white, 
wheaten,  and  household.  Fine 
white  bread  is  made  only  of  flour  ; 
the  wheaten  contains  a  mixture  of 
the  finer  part  of  the  bran  ;  and  the 
household  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  grain. 

An  aft  for  regulating  the  assize 
of  bread  was  passed  in  the  year 
17735  by  which  it  was  enafted, 
that  all  bread  made  of  the  flour  of 
wheat,  and  which  shall  be  the 
•\\'hole  produce  of  the  grain,  the 
hull  thereof  only  excepted,  and 
which  shall  weigh  three -fourth 
parts  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat, 
f  hall  be  allowed  to  be  made,  baked 
and  sold,  and  shall  be  luiderstood 
to  be  a  standard  uheaten  bread  ; 
also,  that  every  standai'd  vlieaten 
peck  loaf  shall  always  weigh  17  lb. 
6  oz.  avoirdupois  ;  every  half  ptck 
loaf  8  lb.  11  oz.}  and  every  quar- 
tern loaf  4  lb.  5  J  oz.  ;  and  be 
marked  with  the  letters  S.  W.  ; 
and  that  every  peck  loaf,  half 
peck  loaf,  and  quartern  loaf,  shall 
always  be    sold^   as  to  price,  in 
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proportion  to  each  other  respec* 
tively. 

Although  we  have,  in  the  article 
Baking,  given  general  direftions 
for  successfully  conduding  this 
complicated  process,  yet  we  think 
it  will  be  useful,  in  this  place,  to 
add,  by  way  of  supplement,  a  few 
particulars  relative  to  this  subjeA, 
and  more  especially  applicable  to 
domestic  purposes.  Mr.  Dossie, 
who  appears  to  have  paid  great  at- 
tention to  \he  art  of  baking,  gives 
tlie  following  simple  and  much  ap- 
proved method  of  making  good 
white  bread  :  Take  of  fine  flour, 
six  pounds ;  of  water,  moderately 
warm,  but  not  hot,  two  pints  and 
a  half  j  of  liquid  yeast,  eight  spoonr 
fuls ;  and  of  salt,  two  ounces.  Put 
about  a  pint  of  the  warm  water  to 
the  yeast,  and  mix  them  well,  by 
beating  tliem  together  with  a  whisk. 
Let  the  salt  be  put  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  water,  and  stirred 
till  completely  dissolved.  Then  put 
both  quantities  of  the  fluid  gra- 
dually to  the  flour,  and  knead  the 
mass  well  till  the  whole  is  pro- 
perly mixed.  The  dough  tluis 
made  must  stand  four  or  rive 
hours,  that  is,  till  the  exaft  moment 
of  its  being  fully  risen,  and  before 
it  is  sensibly  perceived  to  fail.  It 
is  then  to  be  formed  into  loaves, 
and  immediately  placed  in  th^ 
oven.  To  bake  it  properly,  is  at- 
tended wiUi  some  difficulty  to 
those  who  are  not  skilled  in  the 
art.  The  first  care  is  to  see  that 
the  oven  be  sufliciently  heated,  yet 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  burn  the 
crust.  If  a  green  vegetable  turns 
black  when  put  in,  tlie  oven  will 
scorch  the  bread  ;  in  which  case  it 
must  stand  open  till  the  heat  has 
somewhat  abated.  The  next  cir- 
cumstance to  be  attended  to  is, 
that  the  mouth  of  the  oyen  be  well 
closed,, 
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crossed,  tilkthc  bread  has  risen  to  Its 
full  height,  -which  will  not  take 
place  in  less  than  two  or  three 
hours.  After  tills,  but  not  before, 
the  oven  may  be  opened  for  tlie 
purpose  of  viewing  the  bread,  and 
seeing  tliat  it  is  baked  without 
being  eitlier  burnt  or  too  crusty  ; 
for  if  tlie  mouth  of  the  oven  be  not 
kept  closely  stopped  till  the  bread 
is  fully  risen,  it  will  flatten  and  be- 
come heavy.  When  properly  ma- 
naged, the  above-mentioned  ingre- 
dients will  have  lost  about  one 
pound  two  ounces  in  weight,  so 
that  a  well-baked  loaf  of  this  kind 
thould  amount  to  seven  pounds 
twelve  ounces. 

Bread  may  be  made  icilhout 
yeast,  as  is  practised  in  Hungary, 
by  the  following  process  :  Boil  two 
good  handfulsof  hops  in  four  quarts 
of  water  ;  pour  the  dccodion  upon 
as  much  wheat  bran  as  the  liquor 
will  molsteai.  Then  add  four 
or  five  pounds  of  leaven  ;  mix  the 
vhole  together,  till  perfectly  unit- 
ed. Put  tills  mass  into  a  warm 
place  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
divide  it  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg ;  let  these  be  dried 
in  the  air,  but  not  in  the  sun,  and 
they  will  keep  good  for  six  montlis. 
Or,  make  tlie  above  into  six  large 
loaves,  take  six  good  handiuls  of 
dough,  broken  small,  and  dissolved 
in  eight  quarts  of  warm  water,  and 
poured  through  a  sieve  into  one 
end  of  the  bread-trough  ;  tlien 
pour  tliree  quarts  more  of  warm 
water  through  the  sieve  after  it, 
and  what  remains  in  die  sieve  must 
be  well  expressed. 

■  Like  all  other  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, bread  is  very  nourishing, 
pn  account  of  t'ae  copious  mucilage 
it  contains  ;  but,  if  eaten  too  free- 
ly, it  is  produftive  of  viscidity 
.|vtucb  obstructs  tlie  intestines^  aitd 
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lays  tlie  foundation  of  habitual  cos- 
tiveness.  Leavened  bread,  or  such 
as  has  acquired  an  acidulated  taste 
by  a  slow  fermentation  of  the 
dough,  is  cooling  and  antiseptic. 
By  tills  process,  all  the  viscous  are 
combined  with  the  drier  parts  of 
the  flour,  and  the  fixed  air  is 
expelled  in  baking.  New  baked 
bread  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  indigestible  paste,  v\hicli  may- 
be rendered  less  unv/holesome  by 
allowing  it  to  dry  for  two  or  three 
tfe}'s,  or  by  toasting  it.  I'his 
mode  ought  to  be  adopted,  both 
on  account  of  health  and  economy, 
especially  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Stale  bread,  in  e\  ery  respett,  de- 
serves the  preference  to  that  which 
is  ne'\\'ly  baked ;  and  persons  trou- 
bled witli  flatulency,  cramp  of  tiie 
stomach,  or  indigestion,  should 
abstain  from  new  bread,  and  parti- 
cularly from  hot  rolls. 

Various  substances  have  been 
used  for  bread,  instead  of  wheat. 
In  tlie  years  l62Q  and  l03O,  when 
there  was  a  dearth  in  tliis  countrj--, 
bread  was  made  in  London  of  tur- 
nips, on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Be  ALE.  In  1693  also,  when 
corn  was  very  dear,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  turnip-bread  was  made  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
particularly  in  Essex,  by  a  receipt 
registered  in  the  PliLlosopliic;il 
Transaftions.  The  process  is,  to 
put  the  turnips  into  a  kettle  over 
a  sow  fire,  till  they  become  sott ; 
tiiey  are  tlien  taken  out,  squeezed, 
and  di'ained  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
afterwards  mashed  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  Hour,  and  knead- 
ed vvith  yeast,  salt,  and  a  little  warnj 
water. 

I'he  following  is  another  method 
of  making  bread  of  turnips,  v  Inch 
deserves  to  be  rccon-.mended  for 
its  cheapness ;  "Wa^h  clean,  pare, 

and 
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and  aflenrards  boiJ  a  number  of 
turnips^  till  they  become  soft  enougli 
to  masli ;  press  the  greatest  part  of 
the  water  out  of  t!aem,  tlien  mix 
tliem  witli  an  equal  weight  pf 
wheat-meal,  make  the  dough  in 
tlie  usual  manner  M'ith  yeast,  &c.  j 
jt  will  rise  well  in  the  trough,  and, 
after  being  well  kneaded,  may  be 
formed  into  loaves  :i!id  put  into  the 
oven.  Bread  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner has  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste, 
which  is  by  no  means  disagreear 
blej  it  is  as  light  and  white  as  the 
•vihcaten,  and  should  be  kept  about 
tweh*e  •hours  befon:  it  is  cut,  when 
the  smell  and  tasle  of  the  turnip 
will  scarcely  be  perceptible. 

Potatoes  have  also  been  made 
into  bread,  by  different  processes. 
Tloe  siinjilest  is  to  choose  the  large 
mealy  sort,  boil  them  as  for  eating, 
then  peel  and  mash  them  very  fine, 
vdtliout  adding  any  water.  Two 
pirts  of  wheat  flour  are  added  to 
one  of  potatoes,  and  a  little  more 
yeast  than  usual.  The  whole  mass 
is  to  be  kneaded  into  dough,  and 
allowed  to  stand  a  projicr  time  to 
rise  and  ferment,  before  it  is  put 
into  tlie  oven.  Bread  thus  pre- 
pared is  good  and  wholesome ;  and 
if  bakers  were  to  make  use  of  no 
worse  ingredients  than  this  nutri- 
tive root,  tliey  might  be  justified 
in  times  of  scarcity,  provided  they 
sold  it  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
under  proper  limitations. 

M.  Pakmentiek  found,  from  a 
variety  of  experiments,  that  good 
bread  might  be  made  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  flour  and  potatoe  rneal.  He 
iilso  obtained  well-fermented  bread 
of  a  good  colour  and  taste,  from  a 
mixture  of  raw.  potatoe-pulp  and 
wheaten  meal,  with  the  addition 
of  yeast  and  salt. 

Dr.  Dak  WIN  asserts,  that  if 
eight  poLUida  of  good  raw  potatoes 


be  grated  into  cold  water,  and  af- 
ter stirring  the  mixture  the  starch 
be  left  to  subside,  and  when  col- 
lefted,  it  be  mixed  with  eight 
pounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  the  mass 
will  make  as  good  bread  as  that 
from  the  best  wheaten  flour.  He 
likewise  observes,  tliat  hay,  which 
has  been  kept  in  stacks,  so  as  to 
undergo  the  saccharine  process, 
may  be  so  managed,  by  grinding 
ai^.d  fennentation  with  yeast,  like 
bread,  as  to  serve  in  part  for  the 
sustenance  of  mankind  in  times  of 
great  scarcity.  As  an  instance  of 
the  very  nutritive  quality  of  hay,  it 
is  mentioned,  that  a  cow,  after 
drinking  a  strong  infusion  of  it,  for 
some  time,  produced  above  double 
the  usual  quantity  of  milk.  Hence, 
if  bread  cannot  be  made  from 
ground  hay,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  nutritive  beverage 
may  be  prepared  from  it,  eitlier  iii 
its  saccharine  state,  or  by  ferment- 
ing it  into  a  kind  of  beer. 

There  are  otlier  vegetables,  says 
Dr.  Darwin,  which  would  pro- 
bably aftbrd  wholesome  nutriment, 
either  by  boiling,  or  drying  and 
giinding  them,  or  by  both  these 
processes.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  perhaps  tlie  tops  and 
bark  of  gooseberry-trees,  holly, 
gorse,  and  hawtliorn.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  elm  may  be  converted 
into  a  kind  of  gruel,  and  the  roots 
cf  fern,  and  probably  those  of  many 
otlier  plants,  such  as  grass  or  clo- 
ver, might  yield  nourishment  either 
by  boiling,  baking  and  separating 
the  fibres  from  the  pulp,  or  by 
extracting  the  starch  from  those 
Avhich  possess  an  acrid  mucilage, 
such  as  tlie  white  bryony. 

The  adulteration  of  flour  and 
bread  has  often  been  the  subjeft  of 
ar.imad version.  Mealmen  and  mil- 
lers have  been  accused  of  adding 
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chalk,  lime,  and  whiting  to  tlie  flour, 
and  bakers  of  mixing  alum  with 
the  dough.  There  is  much  reason 
to  sus'^  id,  that  these  praftices  are 
but  too  prevalent. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
adulteration  of  bread  is  owing  to 
the  legal  distmAions  in  the  quality 
of  it,  and  to  our  making  colour  the 
standard  of  goodness.  Dr.  Dar- 
wix  observes,  that  where  much 
alum  is  mixed  with  bread,  it  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  eye  : 
when  two  loaves  so  adulterated 
have  stuck  together  in  the  oven, 
tiiey  break  from  each  other  witli  a 
much  smootlier  surface,  where 
they  had  adhered,  thaii  those  loaves 
do  -yvhich  contain  no  alum. 

An  excellent  method  of  making 
bread  of  rice  is,  by  boiling  three- 
fourths  of  wheaten  flour  and  one- 
fourth  of  rice  separately.  The 
rice  should  be  well  boiled,  the 
water  squeezed  out  (which  may  be 
afterwards  used  as  starch  for  linen, 
for  there  can  be  no  better),  and  tlie 
mass  should  then  be  mixed  with 
•tlie  flour.  It  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  common  bread,  and  is 
very  nutritive.  One  pound  and  a 
half  of  flour  mixed  with  half  a 
pound  of  rice,  will  produce  a  loaf 
weighing  from  three  pounds  to 
three  pounds  two  ounces,  which 
is  greater  than  tliat  obtained  by 
baking  bread  of  wheat  flour  only, 
nice  has  also  been  tried  in  the  same 
proportion  with  barley,  and  makes 
good  bread  for  labouring  people  ; 
but  the  gain  in  baking  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  tliat  obtained  by 
mixing  it  with  wheat. — See  Rice. 

Anotiier  mode  of  preparing  bread 
with  all  the  bran,  the  result  of 
which  we  have  stated  under  the 
head  of  Bran,  is  as  follows  : 
"  Take  seven  pounds  se^•en  ounces 
of  bran  and  pollard,  and  fourteen 
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quarts  of  water,  and  boil  the 
\'.'hole  veiy  gently  over  a  slovv^  lire. 
When  the  mixture  begins  to  swell 
and  thicken,  let  it  be  frequently 
stirred,  to  prevent  its  boiling  over, 
or  burning  either  at  the  bottom  or 
sides  of  the  vessel.  After  having 
boiled  two  hours,  it  will  acquhs 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  pudding. 
Now  put  it  into  a  clean  cloth,  and 
squeeze  out  tlie  liquor  :  take  a 
quart  of  this,  mix  it  witli  tliree 
pints  of  yeast,  and  set  the  sponge 
for  twenty-eight  pounds  of  flour. 
Tlie  mass,  bran,  and  pollard,  even 
after  the  liquor  has  been  separated, 
v>ill  be  found  to  be  above  four 
times  its  onginal  weight ;  it  is 
then  to  be  placed  near  the  Are.  In 
about  two  hours,  the  sponge  will 
have  suthciently  risen.  The  bran 
and  pollard,  then  lukewarm,  -should 
be  mixed  with  the  floury  and, 
after  adding  half  a  pound  of  salt, 
the  whole  must  be  well  kneaded, 
with  one  quart  of  the  bran  liquor. 
Thus  prepared,  the  dough  is  form- 
ed into  loaves,  and  baked  for  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  in  a  common 
oven.  The  bread,  when  cold,  will 
weigh  one  half  more  than  tlie  same 
quantity  of  flour  would,  w  ithout 
the  addition  of  the  bran. 

If  the  bran-water  only  is  used, 
and  the  bran  itself  (wliich,  by  the 
boiling,  increases  considerably  in 
weight)  is  not  added  to  the  dough, 
the  increase  of  bread  will  still  be 
considerable ;  but  not  more  than 
one- third  of  the  increase  obtained, 
when  all  the  bran  is  used. 

The  great  advantage  of  eating 
pure  and  genuine  bread  must  be  ob- 
vious. Every  part  of  the  wheat, 
which  may  be  called  flour,  was  not 
only  intended  to  be  eaten  by  man, 
but  it  really  makes  the  best  bread, 
since  that  may  be  called  the  best 
which  is  of  most  general  use,  and 

so 
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so  fine  as  to  contain  no  part  of  iJie 
husks  of  the  grain.  But  the  de- 
lusion, by  which  so  many  persons 
are  misled,  to  think  that  even  tlie 
whole  f: our  is  not  good  enough  for 
tiiem,  obliges  them  to  pay  a  se- 
venth or  eighth  part  more  than  they 
need,  to  gratify  a  fane  fill  appetite. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  custom  of 
eating  whiter  bread  than  the  whole 
of  tlie  flour  will  make,  tlie  miller 
and  baker  would  not  have  employ- 
ed all  their  art  to  render  Uie  bread 
as  white  as  possible,  and  make  the 
consumer  pay  for  tliis  artificial 
whiteness. 

New  Substitutes  for  Flour 
OR  Bread.  We  have,  in  the  pre- 
ceding analysis,  as  well  as  on  for- 
mer occasions,  mentioned  various 
substances  which  rnight  advanta- 
geously be  employed  in  the  manu- 
fa6lure  of  this  indispensable  article 
of  human  sustenance  5  indepen- 
dent!}^ of  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  roots  that  are  already 
made  subservient  to  this  beneficial 
purpose.  In  order  to  exhibit  a  dis- 
tin6t  view  of  the  most  promising 
substitutes,  whether  indigenous  or 
exotic,  and  especially  such  as  have 
ailually  been  used,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  creditable  e^■idence,  we  shall 
here  divide  them  into  tliree  classes, 
and,  in  the  course  of  thr  work,  give 
a  morq  particular  account  of  each 
ailicle,  in  Its  alphabetical  order. 

I.  Fariftaceotts  Seeds  : — Wheat- 
grass,  or  Tritlciim  Spelta  ;  Millet, 
«>r  Panicum  viUiaceum  ;  Common 
Buck-wheat,  or  Polyconmnfagnpy- 
riim  3  Siberian  Buck-wlieat,  or  Pn- 
hlgonuvi  tafaricuni  ;  Wild  Buck- 
wheat, or  Poli/gojitim  convoluulns ; 
Wild  Fescue-grass,  or  Festiicajlui- 
tans ;  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  the 
Mttifs  Zta  ;  Rice,  or  Oryxa  sutiva ; 
Guinea  Corn,  or  White  Kound- 
kccded  Indian  Millet  3   the  Hokus 
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Sorgbim,L.;  Canary-grass,  or PJifi" 
laris  canariensis ;  Rough  Dog's-tail 
Grass,    or    Cynosurus    echinatus  > 
Water  Zizany,  or   Zizania  aqua- 
tita  ;  Upright  Sea  Lime-grass,  or 
Elyviux  nrenarius;  Sea-reed,  Mar- 
ram, "Helnie,  or  Sea  IVIat-weed,  the 
Calamagrostis ,  or  Arundo  arenaria. 
The  following  mealy  fruits,  how- 
ever, deserve  a  decided  preference 
over  many  of  the  preceding  :  viz. 
Water  Caltrops,  or  the  fruit  of  tlie 
Trajia  nutans,  L.  3  Pulse  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  Peas,  Lentils,  Beans, 
and    tlie  seeds    of    tlie   Common 
Vetch,  Fetch,  or  Tare-acorns,  and 
especially    those    of    the    Qiiercus 
curris  and  esa/lus  3  the  seeds  of  the 
White  Goose-foot,  Common  Wild 
Orage,  or  the  Chciwpodium  alhim  ; 
the  seeds  and  flowers  of  tlie  Rocket, 
or  Brassica  crura  5  tlie  seeds  of  tlie 
Sorrel,  or  Rumex  acetosa;   of  tlie 
dift'erent  species  of  Dock,  or  La~ 
pathum  3  of  tlie  Yellow  and  White 
Water-lily,  or  tlie  Nymphoca  lutea 
and  alia  3  of  the  Corn-spun-ey,  or 
Spergula  arvens'is;  of  the  Spinage, 
or   Spinacia  oleracea,  L.  3    of  tiie 
Common  Grorawell,  or  Graymill, 
the  Lit hospennum  officinale ;  of  the 
Knot-grass,   or  Payiiculum  avicu- 
lare  3  the  Becch-uut  (see  p.  233)  ; 
tlie  husks  of  tlie  Lint-seed,  &:c. 

II.  Farinaceous  Roots  :  namely, 
those  of  the  Common  and  Yellow 
Bethlem  Star,  or  Ornithogalum  lu- 
ieuni  and  umldlatum  ;  of  the  Yel- 
low Asphodel  (see  p.  130)  3  of  tlie 
Wake  Robin,  or  Arum  viaculatum 
(after  being  properly  dried  and 
washed))  of  thePilewort,  or  Lesser 
Celandine,  the  Ranunculus  Jicari a  y 
of  the  Common  Dropwort,  the  Spi~ 
roea  Jilipendula  3  of  the  Meadow- 
sweet, or  Spiraea  ulmaria  3  of  the 
White  Bryony,  or  Bryojiia  alia; 
of  the  1  urnip-rooted  Cabbage,  or 
NopolrassicK  -.  of  liie  Great Bistuit, 

or 
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or  Snake-weed  (p.  268)  ;  of  the 
Small,  Welch,  or  Alpine  Bistort 
(p.  269)  5  of  the  Common  Orobas, 
or  Heath-pea;  the  Tuberous  Vetch; 
tiie  Common  Reed ;  both  the  Sweet- 
smelling  and  Common  Solomon's 
Seal ;  the  Common  Corn-flag,  or 
Gladiolus  communis;  the  Salt-marsh 
Club-rush,  or  Scirpiis  vwritimus, 
&c. — Indeed,  some  authors  also 
include  in  this  list  the  roots  of  the 
Mamlragora,  Colchiaan,  Fitmaria 
lulb. ,  HtUclorus  acconitjfol.  and 
nhgr.  ,  Lilium  bullif. ,  and  many 
others  ;  but  for  these  last  mentioned 
we  have  not  sufficient  autliority. 

III.  Filrofits  and  less  juicy  Roots  : 
viz.  tliose  of  the  Couch-grass,  or 
CreepingWheat-grass ;  the  Clown's, 
or  Marsh  Wound- wort  (p.  31); 
the  Marsh  Mary-gold,  or  Meadow 
Bouts;  tlie  Silver-weed,  or  Wild 
Tanscy;  the  Sea  Seg,  or  Carex 
arenarius,  &c. 

Having  tl)us  stated  the  various 
substitutes  for  bread,  wticy  have 
cither  already  been  rdopte/  with 
success  in  this  country,  0/  which 
might,  in  times  of  re«/ scarcity,  be 
easily  converted  into  proper  nutri- 
ment, we  cannot  better  conclude 
this  article  than  in  the  words  of 
Aethur  Young,  Esq.  who,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  late  Royal  Pro- 
clamation, recommending  frugality 
in  the  consumption  of  corn,  as  one 
of  the  surest  and  most  elfedtual 
means  of  alleviating  the  present 
pressure  of  the  times,  espouses  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunatepoor,  nearly 
in  the  following  words  :  Every 
master  or  head  of  a  family  is  in 
duty  bound  to  second,  without 
compulsion,  the  humane  views  of 
the  legislature.  Hence,  bread  made 
of  the  ^\'hole  produce  of  the  wheat, 
excepting  only  seven  pounds  of  the 
bran  in  each  bushel,  and  adding 
tiixC'iourih  or  tiiii'd  part  of  a  sub- 
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stltute,  would  probably  be  the  most 
etletlive  saving.  If  the  consump- 
tion of  the  whole  kingdom  be  com- 
puted at  8,0(X),000  of  quarters  in 
twelve  months,  this  saving  on  all 
tlie  wheat  consumed  in  nine  months 
would  be  709,000  quarters,  which 
would  feed  875,000  persons,  at  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  one  quar- 
ter a  head  per  annum ;  and  pro- 
bably be  equiil,  under  the  present 
restrictions,  to  afford  food  to 
1,000,000  of  people  for  the  next 
nine  montlis. — Farther,  if  the  sav- 
ing of  oats  to  the  supposed  number 
of  500,000  horses  of  luxury,  be 
calculated  only  at  one  bushel  per 
week,  this  woiJd,  in  nine  months, 
amount  to  18,000,000  of  bushels  ; 
or  sufficient  to  support  1,000,000 
of  persons  for  tlie  same  period  of 
time,  allowing  to  each  not  less  than 
twenty-tlve  bushels  per  annum.—-. 
With  due  deference  to  Mr .  Yo  u  n  g's 
statistical  information,  however, 
we  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether 
600,000  fat  horses,  crammed  on  the 
food  of  man,  move  about  the  king- 
dom ;  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  pleasure  horses  "  are 
spedacles  of  envy  to  tlie  starving 
poor — abominable  and  scandalous 
spetlacles,  which,  in  times  like 
these,  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  view  oi  those  whose  miserable 
children  might  be  fed  on  the  corn 
thus  saved." 

BREAD-FRUIT-TREE,  or  tKe 
Artocarpus,  L. — a  plant  which 
grows  ift  the  S:)uth-Sea  Islands, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
nutritive  quality  of  its  fruit.  Al- 
though tins  tree  has  been  mention- 
ed by  many  voyagers,  it  was  little 
noticed  till  the  return  of  Captain 
Wallis  from  the  South  Seas.  It 
grows  in  abundance  on  the  La- 
drone  Islands.  In  the  Society 
Islands,  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  mid- 
dling 
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dling  oak ;  its  leaves*  are  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  iq  length,  of  an 
oblong  shape,  deeply  sinuated  like 
tliose  of  the  fig-tiee,  which  they 
resemble  in  colour;  and,  when 
broken,  exude  a  milky  juice.  I'he 
fruit  l.s  shaped  like  a  heart,  and  at- 
tains the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
Its  rind  is  thick,  green,  and  co- 
vered with  excrescences  of  a  hexa- 
gonal figure.  The  internal  part  of 
tlie  rind  is  composed  of  a  pulpy 
subatince,  full  of  twisted  fibres  : 
this  pul{)  becomes  softer  towards 
«he  middle,  where  a  small  cavity 
is  formed,  containing  no  kernels  or 
seeds.  The  inhabitants  of  Suma- 
txa  dry  the  soft  internal  part,  and 
use  it  as  bread  with  oUier  food. 
At  Araboyna,  tliey  dress  the  inner 
rind  with  die  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  fry  it  in  oil  like  fritters. 
It  affords,  much  nourishment,  is 
very  satisfying,  and  therefore  pro- 
per for  labouring  people.  Being 
of  an  astringent  quality,  it  is  also 
beneficial  to  persons  of  a  laxative 
habit.  Its  taste  is  rather  harsh, 
and  similar  to  the  potatoe-bread 
made  in  the  West  of  England, 
The  milky  juice  which  issues  from 
the  trunk,  when  boiledwith  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  makes  a  very  stiong  bird- 
lime. 

From  tlie  Investigations  of  bo- 
tanists it  appears,  that  this  tree 
can  only  be  propagated  by  suckers 
or  layers,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in 
the  parts  of  frutlifi cation, 

Breakstonk  (Chickwced).  See 
Procumbent  Pearlwoht. 

BREAM,  or  Br  am  a,  is  a  species 
of  the  Cyprhius,  or  carp.  It  inha- 
bits lakes,  or  tlie  deep  parts  of 
smooth  rivers,  and  aft^brds  sport  to 
the  angler,  though  it  is  not  much 
esteemed  for  its  flavour.  The  rules 
for  catching  tliis  fish  are  nearly  si- 
milar to  thooe  establislied  for  taking 
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carp  in  general,  which  will  be  stat-y 
ed  under  the  article  Carp  :  the 
tackle,  however,  should  be  finer 
than  wl.at  is  commonly  used  for 
that  fish;  and  the  angler  should 
throw  his  line  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The 
bream  may  be  taken  with  a  blue- 
bottle fly,  cither  by  whipping,  or 
in  the  common  metliod,  by  paste 
or  gentles. 

BREAS1',  or  fore  part  of  the 
chest,  signifies  that  cavity  of  the 
trunk  which  is  composed  of  many 
bones,  namelv,  the  sternum  or 
breast-bone  in  front,  twelve  ribs  on 
each  side,  twelve  vcrtclrcr,  or 
turning  joints  of  the  spine,  as  the 
body  is  turned  upon  them,  and  two 
shoulder  blades,  I'he  thorox,  or 
chest,  extends  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  to  the  midriflf,  and  con- 
tains Uie  organs  most  essential  to 
life,  such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  likewise  the  wind-pipe  and  thc^ 
gullet.  With  respe£l  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  breast,  wc  refer  to  the 
articles  Cough  and  Inflamma- 
tion. 

Breasts,  or  mammco,  in  fe^ 
males,  are  two  glandular,  protuber- 
ant bodies  on  tlie  sides  of  the  chest, 
in  the  most  proper  situation  for  giv- 
ing food  to  the  inf-int.  In  some  in- 
stances there  have  been  found  three, 
and  even  four  breasts  in  one  person, 
all  yielding  milk  alike.  They  are 
very  sensible  to  tlie  touch,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against  external  injury ;  as 
a  very  slight  bruise  or  blow  may  be 
attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
No  part  of  the  human  body  is  so 
easily  atleftcd  by  cold,  and  so  liable 
to  cancerous  complaints,  as  that  of 
the  female  breast. — See  Cancer. 

Tiiere  prevails  a  custom  of  dra,u>- 
ing  the  hrrnsls  after  delivery,  xyheiji 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  so  great, 

tliat 
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that  from  an  Incapacity  of  the  child 
to  empty,  or  reUeve,  them  by  early 
sucking,  the  vessels  are  consider- 
ably distended,  and  the  breasts  so 
completely  filled  as  to  occasion 
much  pain  to  tlie  mother.  This 
praftice  is  severely  censured  by  the 
Rev,  C.  Ckutwell,  in  his  "  Ad- 
vice to  Lying-ill  IFome/i,"  publish- 
ed in  1779 :  and  he  Is  of  opinion 
that  the  attempt  is  unnatural,  as 
applying  a  different  agent  from 
tliat  designed  by  Nature  ;  and  in- 
delicate, because  a  disease  of  a  ma- 
lignant tendency  may  thus  be  easi- 
ly communicated  ;  Avhile  it  is  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  to  the  patient. 
According  to  his  experience,  tlic  ne- 
glect of  drawing  the  breasts  has  ne- 
ver been  prejudicial.  If,sayshe,tliey 
were  not  touched  during  tiiis  state  of 
fulness,  hardness,  or  inflamma- 
tion, but  tlie  whole  sufiered  to 
subside,  which  vi'ould  happen  in 
a  few  hours,  the  child  might  then 
be  safely  put  to  the  breast.  It  is 
the  application  of  too  great  force  in 
drawing  them,  or  placing  the  child 
to  suck  at  an  improper  time,  and 
not  the  delay,  wh  ch  causes  the 
mischief.  If  the  infant  cannot  be 
suckled  the  first  day,  or  before  tiie 
hardness  appears,  it  should  be  de- 
ferred till  the  breast  becomes  soft. 
This  callosity  is  chiefly  produced 
by  some  external  injury,  such  as 
drawing  tlie  breasts,  heated  rooms, 
hot  and  stimulating  liquors,  medi- 
cines, &:c.  all  of  which  contribute 
to  excite  inflammation,  or  increase 
a  slight  degree  of  irritation,  so  as 
to  occasion  a  milk-fever,  abscesses, 
or  botli. — See  Nipples  and  Suck- 

BREATH,  fetid,  a  misfortune 
to  which  many  persons  are  liable, 
l;hough  they  appear  to  be  in  pcr- 
feft  health.  It  may  arise  from  va- 
fiouB  causes^  the  principal  of  which 
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are,  carious  teeth,  putrid  gums,  ul- 
cerations of  the  lungs,  or  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  constitution  of  die 
individual. 

If  it  originate  from  hollow  teeth, 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  frag- 
ments of  provisions,  and  especially 
cheese,  remain  in  tJiem,  after  eat- 
ing :  hence  die  moudi  ought  to  be 
washed  or  properly  rinsed  after 
every  meal  with  tepid  water,  or 
lukewarm  chamomile  tea.  A  simi- 
lar precaution  is  necessary,  wheu 
tlie  teeth  are  carious,  or  tjie  gums 
in  a  flaccid  and  spongy  state  :  but 
if  the  lungs  or  other  organs  of  re- 
spiration be  diseased,  due  regard 
ought  to  be  paid  to  tlie  primary  af- 
fection, of  whicii  we  shall  treat 
under  the  head  of  Pulmonart 
Consumption.  In  this  case,  as 
well-  as  in  some  peculiar  habits, 
V,  here  the  real  cause  of  fetid  gums 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained,  the 
skiJ  1  of  die  prai-titioner  is  frequently 
baffled ;  yet  we  shall  venture  to 
suggest  a  remedy  which  has,  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances,  been  at- 
tended willi  die  desired  efted. 
Many  persons  aiflifted  with  that 
disagreeable  complaint  are,  also» 
subject  to  habitual  costiveness, 
which  cannot,  in  general,  be  re- 
lieved without  administering  lax- 
adves  :  diese,  by  relaxing  the 
bo\^e]s,  ultimately  tend  to  in- 
jure the  consUtudon.  On  the 
odier  hand,  we  have  observed  from 
experience,  that  finely  powdered 
charcoal,  newly  prepared,  and  kept 
in  clo-e  vessels,  has  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  open  the  boAvcls,  with- 
out inducing  an  extraordh;ary  de- 
gree of  weakness,  especially  if  it 
be  mixed  with  die  syrup  of  yellow 
roses.  For  this  purpose,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  each,  diluted  with  a 
little  water,  should  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  every  day,  according 
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to  cirCTirnstances.  Thus,  if  thr 
patient  abstain,  tor  soine  time,  from 
the  use  of  animal  food,  the  most 
distressing  co.stiveness  may  be  gra- 
tlually  relieved  with  perfpft  safety 
to  the  constitution  ;  while  the  car- 
bon a6ts  on  the  whole  system  as 
the  most  effedual  antiseptic  with 
which  we  are  acquainted .  To  in- 
crease the  eirc6t  ot'  this  mild  medi- 
cine, a  tea-spoonful  of  squill  vine- 
gar may  occasionally  be  added  to 
each  dose,  together  with  a  little 
cinnamon  or  other  aromatic  water. 

The  best  palliatives  for  sweeten- 
ing an  ortenaive  brrath,  are  gar- 
gles consisting  slmulv  of  lime- 
water  ;  or  a  decoftion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark ;  or  a  liquor  made  by 
iftixing  two  ounces  of  compound 
alum- water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
essence  of  lemons,  with  three 
ounces  and  a  half  of  fennel -water, 
which  should  be  fretjnently  used 
previous  to  going  into  compan}"^, 

BREATHING,  is  tjiat  alternate 
contraftion  and  expansion  of  the 
lungs  and  breast,  by  which  animals 
inspire  and  expire  the  surrounding 
atmosphere;  a  process  essentially 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life. 
From  the  moment  a  child  enters  the 
world,  the  air  penetrates  into  its 
lungs,  w^hich  were  previously  filled 
with  a  watery  mucus,  but  are  then 
opened  for  tlie  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Thus  respiration,  one  of  the 
primary  and  most  important  of  the 
vital  fun6tions,  commences  with 
birth,  and  is  incessantly  a6tive ;  as 
it  cannot  be  inten  iipled  for  many 
minutes,  without  endangering  the 
life  of  the  individual 

Inhere  have,  indeed, been  instances 
of  persons  wantonly  endeavouring 
to  restrain  the  atl  of  breathing,  nay 
even  to  check  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  apparent  death,  for  several  rad- 
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nutes,  "We  still  remember  the  ac- 
count of  such  a  hazardous  Cxpefi- 
ment  related  by  a  most  respeftable 
professor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  informed  his  pupils, 
that  a  man  possessing  tlie  talent 
here  alluded  to,  at  length  paid  the 
price  of  his  life,  by  remaining,  in 
one  of  his  exhibitions,  a  fatal  ex- 
ample of  his  temerit3^ 

More  frequent,  however^  though 
not  so  immediately  dangerous,  are 
the  instances  in  which  persons,  in 
other  respcots  sensible,  unthink- 
ingly expose  themselves  to  situa- 
tions, where  they  must  necessarily 
breathe  the  most  vitiated  and  per- 
nicious atmosphere.  Such  is  the 
case  in  all  public  assemblies,  which 
are  confined  in  narrow  limits,  par- 
ticularly in  theatres  and  other  places 
of  amusement,  to  which  numbers 
of  speftators  indiscriminately  re- 
sort, and  where  each  individual  is 
obliged  to  respire  pfirt  of  the  aggre- 
gate mephitic  vapours  of  the  com- 
pany. Far  from  wishing  to  discou- 
rage the  frequenting  of  tliose  fa- 
shionable places  of  resort,  in  gene- 
ral, we  only  think  it  our  duty  to 
warn  such  invalids,  as  are  liable  to 
athmatic  or  pulmonary  con'ijjiaints, 
against  a  too  free  indulgence  in 
these  enticing  amiisements.  Indeed, 
we  are  convinced,  by  numerous 
fads,  of  tlieir  deleterious  influence ; 
and  if  any  person  be  disposed  to 
doubt  tlie  propriety  of  this  caution, 
let  him  reileft  on  tlie  dreadful  ef- 
fefts  frecjuently  produced  by  shut- 
ting up  5  or  6  passengers  in  a  stage- 
coach, only  during  a  short  space 
of  time  ;  and  he  will  acknowledge 
that  our  admonition  is  well  founded. 
Hence  we  would  advise  those  who 
lead  a  studious  or  sedentary  hfe, 
never  to  continue  for  several  hours 
together  in  a  close  and  perhaps  low 
apartment,  %\»here  tliey  admit  the 
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same  air  to  re-enter  the  lungs^ 
which  has  before  been  respired,  and 
has  become  at  length  totally  unfit  for 
supplying  the  vital  principle.  Thus, 
they  deprive  tliemselves  of  tlie  most 
beneficial  cordial  of  life,  namely, 
fresh  air,  and  exhaust  the  source  of 
vitality  as  mucji  in  one  hour,  as 
was  perhaps  destined  by  Nature 
for  tlie  support  of  weeks,  or  even 
months.  Instead  of  following  such 
an  irrational  pra6tice,  they  ought 
either  to  remove  to  anotlier  atmo- 
sphere, or  to  open  the  window  or 
door,  to  admit  a  supply  of  pure 
air,  rather  than  to  destroy  them- 
.selves  by  an  obstinate  or  indolent 
perseverance  in  their  former  habit. 

BREECHES,  a  part  of  the  dress 
of  most  Europeans,  worn  by  males, 
and  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees.  The  Romans  had  no  dress 
corresponding  with  our  breeches. 
This  article  appears  to  be  a  habit 
peculiar  to  tlie  barbarous  nations 
of  the  North  :  they  were  worn  by 
the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  and 
Britons  3  and  were  also  introduced 
into  Italy,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus,  where  they  afterwards 
grew  so  fashionable,  that  Hono- 
Kius  and  Akcadius  tliought  pro- 
per to  restrain  them  by  a  law,  and 
to  expel  the  breeches-makers  from 
Rome,  under  the  idea  tliat  it  was 
unworthy  a  nation  which  ruled  the 
world,  to  wear  tlie  apparel  of  bar- 
barians. 

Willi  respeft  to  the  construftion 
of  this  article  of  our  dress,  it  may 
be  useful  to  observe,  that  if  made 
too  tight  in  the  waistband,  or  of 
improper  materials,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily occasion  uneasiness,  and 
prove  injurious  to  the  body.  The 
form  most  to  be  preferred,  and 
now  very  generally  adopted,  is  that 
of  pant,aloons  :  these  ought  to  be 
of  a  sufficient  width,  of  a  thin  sub- 
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stance  in  summer,  and  of  warm 
cloth  in  winter.  Breeches  made  of 
leatlier,  and  so  narrow  as  to  fit  ex- 
actly the  shape  of  the  limbs,  arc 
liable  to  many  inconvehiencies  ; 
they  benumb  the  hips  and  thighs, 
occasion  a  painful  pressure  upon 
the  parts,  especially  tlie  abdomen  j 
and,  by  the  close  texture  of  the 
leatlier,  in  a  great  mea9vu*e  impede 
perspiration. 

BREEDING  of  Cattle  :  As  the 
different  circumstances  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  management  of 
cattle,  will  be  stated  when  treating 
of  the  various  kinds  of  useful  ani- 
mals, we  shall  here  only  observe, 
tliat  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  beauty  of  form  5  the  next  is  pro- 
portion of  parts,  or  what  may  be 
called  utility  of  form ;  the  third, 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
midland  breeders,  is  the  texture  of 
the  muscular  parts,  or  what  is 
called.^e^A;  a  quality  \Vhich,  how- 
ever familiar  it  may  have  been  to 
the  butcher  and  consumer,  has  not 
in  general  been  attended  to  by 
breeders.  In  short,  it  is  a  rule  ap- 
plicable to  all  norts  of  live-stock,  to 
breed  from  straight  backed,  round 
bodied,  clean,  small  boned,  healtliy 
animals ;  carefully  rejefting  such 
as  have  roach  backs  and  heavy  legs, 
with  much  external  appearance  of 
offid,  &-C. 

To  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  of 
Disliley,  who  was  undoubtedly  tlie 
most  scientific  breeder  of  his  time,' 
we  are  indebted  for  many  new  and 
important  improvements  in  the  art 
breeding  cattle.  His  principle  was, 
to  procure  the  best  beast,  that 
Yv'ould  weigh  most  in  the  valuable 
joints  ;  and  thus,  while  he  gained 
iu  point  of  shape,  he  also  acquired 
a  breed  much  hardier,  and  easier 
fed,  than  any  other. 

With  resped   to  the  breed  o£ 
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oxen,  Mr.  Bake  well  asserts,  tfcnt 
the  smaller  the  bones,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  malce  of  the 
beast,  and  the  quicker  it  will  fat- 
ten. The  breed  preferred,  and 
considered  by  him  as  the  best  in 
England,  is  that  of  Lancashire. 
Hie  shape  which  should  be  the 
criterion  of  a  cow  or  bull,  an  ox,  or 
a  bheep,  is  that  of  a  hogshead,  or  a 
firkin,  with  legs  as  small  and  short 
as  possible.  He  found  from  vari- 
ous experiments  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  that  no  land  is  too 
bad  (or  a  good  breed  of  cattle,  and 
particularly  of  sheep.  The  great 
ajdvantage  arising  from  his  breed  is, 
that  the  same  quantity  of  food  a\  ill 
suffice  them,  much  longer  than  it 
will  any  other  kindj  besides  which, 
tjie  wool  is  of  tlie  finest  quality, 
apd  the  sheep  stand  the  fold  per- 
ft-£tly  well. 

The  wintering  of  ca'ttle,  also  re- 
ceived particular  attentioufrom  this 
§'  rofessional  breeder  :  his  horned 
easts  were  tied  up  during  the 
winter,  in  sheds,  and  fed  with 
straw,  turnips,  or  hay }  all  the  lean 
leasts  were  fed  witli  straw  alone, 
and  lay  without  litter.  Young 
cattle,  that  require  to  be  kept  in  a 
thriving  state,  are  fed  upon  tur- 
fiips ;  and  as  the  spring  advances, 
and  this  vegetable  becomes  scarce, 
hay  is  their  only  food. 

The  floors,  on  which  the  cattle 
stand,  are  paved,  and  raised  six  or 
eight  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
yard ;  and  each  crib  being  only 
broad  enough  for  a  beast  to  stand 
on,  its  duiig  falls  on  the  lower 
pavement;  by  which  contrivance 
it  is  kept  perfectly  clean  without 
fitter. 

EaEEDiNGo/'J'wA.  The  neces- 
sary qualities  of  a  pond  for  breed- 
ing fish,  are  very  different  from 
those  which  are.  requisite  to- make  it 
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serve  fbr  their  nourishmenf,  A  ' 
good  breeding  pond  is  more  rare  to 
be  met  with  than  a  good  feeding 
one.  The  best  indications  of  the 
former,  are  plenty  of  rushes  and 
grass  about  its  sides,  with  gravelly 
shoals  like  those  of  horse-ponds. 
The  quantity  of  the  ?pa  wn  of  fish  is 
prodigious ;  and  where  it  succeeds, 
one  fish  may  sometimes  produce! 
millions.  Hence  two  or  three  mel- 
ter?',  and  as  many  spawners,  placed 
in  such  a  pond,  wiU,  in  a  short 
time,  stock  a  whole  countr}'.  If 
it  be  not  intended  to  keep  these 
ponds  entirely  for  breeding,  but  to 
let  the  fish  grow  to  a  considerable 
size,  their  numbers  should  be  thin- 
ned, or  they  will  othersvise  stane 
each  other.  Different  kinds  of  fish 
may  also  be  added;  which  will  prey 
upon  the  young,  and  prevent  their 
increasing  in  number.  For  this 
purpose,  eels  and  perch  are  most 
useful,  because  they  not  only  feed 
upon  the  spawn  itself,  but  also  up- 
on the  young  fry.  Some  fish  will 
breed  abundantly  in  all  kinds  of 
waters ;  of  this  nature  are  tlie  roach, 
pike,  perch,  &:c. 

Breeding,  Good;  an  expression 
which  is  used  to  denote  the  proper 
deportment  of  persons  in  tlae  exter- 
nal offices  and  decorum  of  social 
intercourse. 

Good  hreedhig  necessarily  implies 
c'rvility ;  though  a  person,  without 
being  well  bred,  may  be  civil :  tlic 
one  is  the  result  of  good-nature  j 
tlie  other,  of  good  ser.se  joined  to 
experijence,  observation,  and  atten- 
tion. 

The  most  perfect  degree  of  good 
breeding  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
keeping  the  best  company.  To  at- 
tain tills  desirable  object,  we  would 
advise  parents  not  to  sufier  their 
children,  after  a  certain  age,  t6 
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spnid  tlie  greatest  part  of  their 
time  among  servants,  or  menial  de- 
perideiits ;  from  whom  neither  good 
language  nor  proper  manners  cart 
be  expedted  ;  and  who  seldom  fail 
to  instraft  the  susceptible  young 
mind  in  all  tlie  low  cunning,  and 
artifices  of  the  vulgar.  Good- 
breeding  adorns  and  enforces  virtue 
and  truth  ;  it  connects,  it  endears, 
iand  while  it  indulges  the  just  li- 
berty, restrains  that  indecent  licen- 
tiousness of  conversation,  which 
alienates  and  provokes'.  Great  ta- 
lents render  a  man  famous  ;  great 
merit  procures  respeft ;  great  learn- 
ing, esteem :  but  good-breeding 
alone  can  ensrire  love  and  affec- 
tion. Hence  it  deser\-es  to  be  pe- 
culiarly recommended  to  women/ 
as  the  greatest  ornament  to  such  as 
possess  beauty,  andthe  safest  refuge 
for  those  of  a  contrary  description. 
It  facilitates  the  conquests,  and  de- 
torates  tlie  triumphs  of  beauty ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  atones, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of 
that  quality.  On  the  whole,  good- 
breeding  is  attended  with  so  many 
advantageous  effetts,  that,  though 
it  cannot  be  called  a  virtue  in  itself, 
it  may  be  jusly  considefcd  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  usefiil  ac- 
complishments ;  inasmuch  as  ithasf 
a  direct  tendency  to  check  the  vio- 
lence of  all  the  turbulent  jjaAsions, 
and  to  render  the  path  tlirough  life 
more  comfortable  and  easy. 

BREWING,  the  art  of  preprffrg- 
beer  or  ale  from  malt,  bycktrafting 
srll  its  ft-rrhentable-pafts  iii  the  best 
.  manner  J  by  addhig  hops  in  stich  pro- 
portions as  exptnence  has  she\v*u', 
will  preserve  and  meliorate  the  ex- 
tra^^s }  arid"  by  causing  a  perfect 
fermentation  in  them,  by  itw;a:ns  of 
yeast  and  barm.  One  of  the  rtiost 
approved  methods  of  performirig 
this  opera ticrn,  i:»"as  foRa\v$ : 


"Take  of  the  purest  and  softejft 
water  you  can  procure,  as  much  as 
you  will  have  occasion  for ;  boil  if, 
put  it  into  large  tabs,  and  let  it 
stand  exposed  to  the  air  to  purge 
itself,  at  least  one  week.  Grind  a 
sufficient  (juantity  of  the  best 
brown,  high-dried  malt ;  let  it  re- 
main four  days  before  you  use  if, 
that  it  may  niellow,  aind  dispose  it- 
self for  fermentation.  Fill  a  copper 
with  your  prepared  water,  and  let 
it  boil ;  then  lade  about  tliree-quar- 
ters'  of  a  hogshead  into  the  mash- 
tub,  filling  the  copper  up  again, 
and  making  it  boil.  When  the 
water  in  the  mash-tub  is  cooled  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  stream  subsiding,  you  may 
see  your  face  in  it,  empty  into  it, 
by  degrees,  nine  bushels  of  the 
malt,  mash  it  well,  dnd  stir  it  about 
"v^'ith  the  rudder  near  half  an  liour, 
till  it  is  thoroughly  wetted,  and  in* 
corporated  with  tlie  water :  tlieil 
spread  another  bushel  of  malt 
lightly  over  its  surface,  Cover  the 
whole  witii  empty  sacks  to  keep  ia 
tlie  steam,  and  leave  it  for'  an  Jiobr. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  tlie  wa- 
ter in  the  copper  being  boifing, 
damp  the  fire,  and  let  the  water 
cool  a  little  as  before  :  tlien  lade  ai 
much  as  is  necessary  on  the  mash, 
till  the  whole  togethct-  will  yield 
about  ^  hogshead  of  wort;  \Vherl 
tills  second  quantity  of  water  ii 
added,  stir  it  agairi  well,  cover'  it^ 
and  leave  it  for  anotlier  bout.  Then 
}et  the  first  Wort  run  ift  a  small 
stream  into-  the  undfcr  back,  and 
lade  another  hogshead  of  hot  wiatei* 
on  the  mash':  stit  it  again  as  b^ft>fe, 
cover  it,  atrd  let  it  reanaih  fdf  tu'd 
hoars. 

In  the  mean  time,  retufn  the  first 
w"ort  into  the  copper,  and  put  into 
it  six  pounds  of  line  bi'own  seedy" 
ho^s,  first  rubbing  them  betwe(*fl' 
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the  hands.  Then  make  a  brisk 
file  under  your  copper,  till  tlie  li- 
quor boils ;  let  it  continue  to  boil 
till  the  hops  sink  ;  then  damp  the 
fire,  and  strain  the  liquor  into  cool- 
.crs.  When  it  is  about  as  warm  as 
new  milk,  mix  some  yeast  or  barm 
with  it,  and  leave  it  to  work  till 
the  surface  appears  in  curls ;  then 
stir  and  mix  the  whole  properly 
with  a  hand-bowl,  and  let  it  again 
ferment.  Repeat  the  stirring  witli 
the  bowl  three  times,  then  tun  it, 
.and  leave  it  to  work  in  the  hogs- 
head. When  it  has  nearly  done 
•working,  till  up  the  cask,  and 
.bung  it,  but  let  the  vent-hole  re- 
main open. 

Beer  thus  brewed,  though  brown, 
■will  be  as  clear  as  rock-water,  and 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

Set  the  second  wort  aside  for  the 
pext  brewing,  which,  as  far  as  wet- 
ting the  mash,  must  be  managed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first ;  but  afterwards,  instead  of 
water,  heat  die  second  wort  of  the 
first  brewing,  and  lade  it  on  the 
mash,  which  will  give  the  new 
wort  additional  strength  and  soft- 
ness. Make  the  second  wort  of 
the  second  brewing  with  water, 
pnd  save  it  for  the  first  wort  of  the 
third  3  and  so  on  for  as  many  brew- 
ings as  you  please,  A  tliird  wort 
may  be  taken  from  the  first  brew- 
ing, which  should  be  heated  and 
laded  on  the  mash  of  your  second 
brewing,  after  taking  off  the  se- 
cond wortj  and  tlms  an  additional 
hogshead  of  very  good  mild  beer 
may  be  procured. 

On  taking  a  review  of  the  above 
process,  and  the  multiplicity  of  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attended  to,  it  is 
easy  to  see  tliat  the  operation  of 
brewing  is  of  a  very  precarious  na- 
ture ;  and  requires  great  skill  and 
.'4?xtU7ty  to  mansjge  it  with  com- 
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plete  success.  The  goodness  of 
the  beer  will  depend  on  the  quality 
of  the  malt  from  which  it  is  made  j 
on  the  peculiar  properties  of  tlie 
water  with  which  it  is  infused  j 
on  the  degree  of  heat  applied  in  the 
mashing ;  on  the  length  of  tims 
the  fusion  is  continued ;  on  the  due 
manner  of  boiling  the  wort,  toge- 
ther with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  hops  employed  j  and  on  the 
proper  degree  of  fermentation :  to 
ascertain  all  which  particiUars,  with 
precision,  constitutes  the  great 
mystery  of  brewing,  and  can  only 
be  learnt  by  experience  and  repeatT 
ed  observation. 

IVIr.  Mills,  in  his  "  System  of 
Practical  Hitsla?idry"  and  Mr. 
CoMBRUNR,  in  his  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Brewing,"  give  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  tlie  choice  of 
materials  used  in  brewing,  and  foc 
conducing  the  whole  process  : 

1.  Of  the  IVotcr.  Pure  rain- 
water, as  being  the  lightest,  is 
esteemed  tlie  most  proper.  Well 
and  spring  waters  are  commonly 
hard,  and  consequently  tuifit  for 
drawing  the  tindure  completely 
from  any  vegetable.  River-waterj, 
in  point  of  softness,  is  next  to  rain- 
water: and  even  pond-water,  if 
pure,  is  equal  to  any  other  for 
brewing. 

2.  Of  Malt.  Those  malts  are 
to  be  preferred  for  brewing,  which 
have  been  properly  ^\■ctted  and  ger- 
minated, then  dried  by  a  moderate 
heat,  till  all  the  adventitious  mois- 
ture is  evaporated,  without  being 
blown,  vitrified,  or  scorched,  by  to» 
hot  or  hasty  fires.  For,  the  better 
the  malt  is  dried,  the  sounder  will 
be  the  beer  brewed  from  it,  and  tlie 
longer  it  will  keep.  In  order  to 
ascertain  tlie  quality  of  this  article, 
bite  a  grain  of  it  asunder,  and  if  It 
tastes  nicUow  and  sweet,  breaks 

soft. 
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soft,  nnd  Is  full  of  flour  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  it  is  good ;  which 
may  also  be  known  by  its  swim- 
ming on  the  surface,  when  put  in- 
to the  water.  The  best  way  of 
grinding  it,  is  to  bruise  it  in  a  mill 
composed  of  two  iron  cylinders. 
These  break  the  malt  without  cut- 
ting its  husk,  so  that  the  hot  water 
instantly  pierces  its  whole  substance, 
and  soon  draws  forth  a  rich  tinc- 
ture, with  much  less  mashing  than 
in  the  common  way. 

3.  Of  Hops,  Experience  has 
proved,  that  hops  slack-dried,  or 
kept  in  a  damp  place,  are  perni- 
cious ingredients  for  making  beer  j 
and  likewise,  that  they  yield  their 
aromatic  bitter  more  efficaciously, 
when  boiled  in  wort  than  in  water : 
hence,  to  impregnate  the  extracts 
from  malt  with  a  due  })roportIon  of 
hops,  tlieir  strength,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  extract,  should  previously  be 
ascertained.  The  newer  the  hops 
are,  the  better  they  always  prove ; 
the  fragrance  of  their  flavour  being 
in  some  degree  lost  by  keeping, 
notwithstanding  the  care  used  in 
preserving  them.  Private  families, 
who  regard  only  tlie  flavour  and 
salubrity  of  their  malt  liquors, 
should  use  from  six  to  eight  bushels 
of  malt  to  the  hogshead  of  their 
strongest  beer.  The  quantity  of 
hops  must  be  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  drinker,  and  to  the  time  the 
liciuor  is  intended  to  be  kept. 
From  two  to  three  pounds  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  hogshead,  though 
some  go  as  far  as  six  pounds. — Mr. 
Mills  is  of  opinion,  that  small 
leer  should  always  be  brewed  by 
itself  J  in  which  case,  two  bushels 
and  a  half  of  malt,  and  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  hops,  are  sufficient  to 
piake  a  hogshead. 

4.  Of  the  Fessels  used  in  Breiv- 
ing.    The  brew-bouse  itself,  and 
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every  vessel  in  it,  ought  to  he  p)er- 
fe6tly  clean  and  sweet ;  for  if  tlie 
vessels  are  m  the  least  degree 
tainteJ,  the  liquor  put  into  them 
will  contj-ad  a  disagreeable  scent 
and  taste.  A  vessel  of  the  most 
simple  and  excellent  contrivance, 
among  the  multiplicity  of  brew- 
ing utensils  adapted  to  family  pur- 
poses, is  that  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bord- 
LEY,  an  ingenious  American,  who 
has  described  it  in  his  "  Essai/s 
and  Notes  on  Hmlandry  and  Rural 
4t)'airs;"  (Philadelphia,  1/99.) 
He  terms  his  process,  by  way  of 
distinftion,  a  tripartite  metliod  of 
brejL'ing;  because  the  kettle-appa- 
ratus, represented  in  the  subjoined 
cut 


is  worked  in  three  divisions.  The 
whole  vessel  is  40  inches  long,  20 
broad,  and  24  deep  :  namely,  di- 
vision ff,  is  thirteen  ;  /',  nine ;  and 
c,  two  inches  deep.  The  dotted 
lines  are  marked,  where  the  perfo- 
rated moveable  bottoms  are  placed. 
— In  a,  is  the  water  or  rvort;  t, 
contains  the  malt;  and  into  c,  the 
hot  water  is  pumped  up,  or  poured 
over  from  a  to  c,  by  means  of  the 
small  pump,  d;  and  tlius  passes 
throxigh  every  particle  of  tlie  maltj  ^ 
so  that,  by  frequent  agitation,  the 
water  in  a  manner  washes  out  its 
whole  substance,  and  extrads  all  its 
farinaceous  and  saccharine  ingre- 
dients. This  operation  is  repeated, 
occasionally  stirring  up  the  grains, 
till  the  liquor  becomes  clear;  whea 
it  should  be  briskly  boiled  (see  the 
Z  3  subset 
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subsequent  direiStions),  and  then 
drained  off  into  coolers.  Mr. 
BoRDLEY  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledges, that  a  Swedish  method  of 
brewing  in  camp  afforded  him  the 
lijnt  for  this  invention,  lie  also 
ol:),seryes,  tliat  his  tripartite  kettle 
is  mftdc  of  copper,  and  tlie  small 
pimp  oi  metal;  though  we  are  in- 
dined  to  tliink  that,  for  tlie  latter, 
y^ood,  ox  pure  tin,  Vi'onld  be  prefer- 
able to  brads',  in  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  verdigrise.  At 
tlie  bottom  is  a  cock  in  one  side  of 
the  vessel!  On  the  whole,  we  con- 
sider this  as  the  most  proper  and 
convenient  piece  of  machinery,  ever 
gojjtri ved  for  family-brewing. 

5.  Of  the  heat  of  the  tvater  for 
Mashing,  Particular  care  should 
be  taken,  that  the  malt  be  not  put 
jntoihe  water  whilst  boiling  hot. 
In  order  to  bring  the  water  to  an 
cxaft  heat,  Mr.  Combrune  ad- 
vises us,  to  put  on  the  fire  23 
quarts,  gallons,  or  barrels,  ac- 
corduig  to  tiie  quantity  wanted ; 
and  when  it  has  just  arrived  at  the 
boiling  point  of  the  thermometer, 
to  add  10  similar  measures  of  cold 
water,  which,  when  mixed  with 
the  former,  will  be  of  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  iSl"  of  Fahrenheit : 
and  this  he  considers  as  the  most 
proper  heat  for  mashing.  He  far- 
ther remarks,  that  water  which  has 
endured  the  fire  tlie  shortest  time, 
provided  it  be  hot  enough,  will 
make  the  strongest  extract. 

Q.  Of  Mashing.  When  the  water 
'  is  brought  to  a  due  heat,  the  malt 
is  to  be  put  in  very  leisurely,  and 
uniformly  mixed  with  it. 

7.  Of  boiling  the  JFurt.  As  tlie 
design  of  boiling  tlie  wort  is  to 
clear  the  liquor  of  its  impurities, 
and  to  obtaui.the  virtue  of  tlie  hop, 
a  much  shorter  time  than  usual  is 
tufiicient.      Long   boiling  of  the 
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hop  is  a  most  pernicious  pra£tic<?,, 
and  produces  an  austere,  nauseous 
bitter,  but  not  a  pleasant  aromatic 
one.  Instead  of  adding  the  hops 
to  the  wort,  when  this  is  put  into  the 
copper,  or  before  it  boils,  they  may 
be  infused  about  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  wort  is  taken  off  the  fire  : 
iftliisisnot  sufficient  to  give  the 
desired  degree  of  fragrant  bitter, 
ten  minutes  may  be  taken,  or  as 
much  longer  as  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary. IVIr.  Mills  prefers  put- 
ting tlie  hops  to  the  wort  towards 
tlie  latter  end  of  the  boiling,  rather 
than  at  the  beginning,  because  tlic 
continued  boiling  of  the  li(juor  is 
apt  to  dissipate  their  fragrance. 

8.  Of  Fermentation.  One  gallon 
of  yeast,  in  tlie  coldest  fermenting 
weather  is,  according  to  Mr.  Com- 
BRUNE,  sufficient  to  ferment  Uic 
extradt  from  one  quarter  of  malt ; 
and,  if  properly  managed,  will 
yield  two  gallons  of  yeast.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice 
of  yeasts,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
soon  tainted,  and  very  readily  com- 
municate their  infection  to  the  U- 
quors  fermented.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  slowest  and  coolest 
manner}  so  that  the  temperature, 
which  at  the  commencement  was 
between  '^lO  and  50''  of  Fahrenheit, 
should  very  gradually  be  raised  to 
tlie  70th  degree.  Fermentation 
will  always  succeed  best,  where 
the  air  is  purest. — If  too  hot  water 
has  been  employed  for  obtaining 
strong  and  fatty  extradts,  from  the 
malt,  fermentation  will  be  retard- 
ed :  on  the  contrary,  in  weak  ex- 
tra6ts,  it  is  so  much  accelerated, 
that  the  whole  soon  becomes  sour. 
When  the  fermentation  is  at  its 
height,  all  tlie  feculent  matter,  or 
foul  yeast,  which  rises  on  the  sur- 
iface,  must  be  carefVilJy  skiranied 

off. 
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tfF,  whate\'cr  be  tiie  quality  of  the 
liquor.  The  beer,  as  soon  as  it  is 
tolerably  clear,  should  be  racked 
off  into  perfetUy  clean  and  sweet 
casks ;  and,  when  managed  in  this 
manner,  will  reinain  a  long  time  in 
a  state  of  perfeftion. 

Q.  Qfjl/ihig  the  Liquor.  As  the 
excellency  of  all  fermented  liquors 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
tlieir  transparency,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  re^^ort  to  artificial 
means,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
this  state  of  perfection,  if  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  has  been  mis- 
managed. Thus,  a  solution  of  isin- 
glass in  stale  beer,  is  used  to  fine 
and  precipitate  otlier  beers  :  but, 
as  this  method  has  proved  ineflfec- 
tual  in  brown  beers,  u-e  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Combrune,  that 
brewers  *'  sometimes  put  one  pound 
(if  oil  of  vitriol  into  one  lutt,  tliough 
four  ounces  should  never  be  ex- 
ceeded in  that  quantity."  On  this 
subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  p. 
239  of  our  work. 

10.  Of'  the  distempers  of  Malt 
Liqttors.  Among  the  distempers 
incklent  to  beer,  one,  \vhich  ha^ 
been  found  most  ditficult  to  cure, 
is  tliat  of  its  appealing  ropy.  A 
bunch  of  hyssop  put  into  the  cask 
v,'i\\,  however,  cfiediially  remedy 
this  evil. — ^A  sali^fiiiStoi-y  account  of 
the  ditterent  methods  of  recovering 
^flat,  tart,  or  sour  beer,  having  been 
already  given  in  this  Encyclopaedia, 
p.  240  and  241 ,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  repeat  it  in  this  pkice. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  tliat 
Iniivu  l)eer,  made  from  well-dried 
malt,  is,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  CoM- 
BRUNEjless  bejiting  thanpa/e  beer, 
brewed  from  slack-dried  malt.  If 
extra6ti  from  pale  malt  be  made 
with  very  hot  water,  they  will  keep 
sound  for  a  long  time  5  but  tliose 
obtiiiucd  from  brown  mcilt,  witli 
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too  cold  water,  will  frequently  turn 
sour. 

Having  thus  afforded  an  analy- 
tical view  of  this  important  subjeft, 
wc  shall  conclude  it  witli  an  ac- 
count of  the  latest  patents,  wliich 
have  been  granted  to  those  who 
have  contributed,  or  attempted  to 
improve,  tlie  Art  of  Brewing. 

In  March,  1788,  Mr.  W.  Ker, 
of  Kerfield,  Tweedale,  received  the 
King's  patent  for  his  improvement 
in  brewing  ale,  beer,  porter,  ancl 
otlier  malt  liquors,  so  as  to  save  a 
considerable  portion  of  hops,  to  pro- 
duce tlie  liquors  of  a  superior  fla- 
vour and  quality,  and  render  tliera 
less  liable  to  become  acid  or  putrid. 
The  steam  ^vhich  arises  from  the 
boiling  copper,  is  known  to  be 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  es- 
sential oil  of  the  hops,  in  which 
their  flavour  consists.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  allowing  it  to  escape 
and  evaporate,  as  it  does  in  the 
common  mode  of  brewing,  Mr. 
Ker  contrives  to  preserve  and  con- 
dense it,  by  means  of  a  winding- 
pipe  fixed  to  the  copper,  smiilar  to 
tlie  worm  of  a  still,  or  by  a  straight 
pipe  passing  through  cold  water,  or 
any  other  cooling  medium.  The 
oil  and  water,  thus  obtained,  are 
returned  into  the  worts,  when  boil- 
ed ;  or  tlie  oil,  after  being  sepai-ated 
from  the  \yater,  along  witli  which 
it  had  been  exhaled,  is  returned  into 
the  worts  after  they  are  boiled  j  and 
the  watery  part,  which,  after  the 
oil  is  separated,  still  continues  im- 
pregnated witii  the  aromatic  taste 
and  bitter  of  the  hop,  is  returned 
into  the  next  copper  or  boiling  ves- 
sel, and  so  on,  from  one  copper  or 
boiling  ves.sel  into  anotlier.  By  this 
process,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
hop  and  flavour,  whicii  is  Ipst  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  brewing,  is 
preserved  J  the  flavour  of  the  liquor 
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is  improved  by  the  preservation  of 
tlie  finer  parts  of  the  aromatic  oilj 
and  the  ale  and  beer  are  better  se- 
cured from  any  tendency  to  acidity 
or  putrefa6tionj  and  therefore  must 
be  fitter  for  home  consumption  and 
exportation. 

*  In  June,  1790,  Mr.  John  Long, 
of  Ireland,  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
Improvement,  which  he  calls  an 
entire  new  method,  in  all  the  cssen^ 
i'lal  parts,  of  brewing  good  malt 
liquor.  Though  his  method,  in  one 
tesp  ft,  is  similar  to  diat  adopted 
"by  Mr.  Ker,  yet,  as  it  compre- 
liends  the  whole  process  of  brew- 
ing, we  shall  lay  itvbefore  our  read- 
ers, nearly  in  the  words  of  its  au- 
thor. 

1 .  For  the  better  extrafting  the 
Virtues  of  malt,  place  near  a  mash- 
tun  a  shallow  copper,  or  other  ves- 
sel, that  will  readily  heat,  the  curb 
.  of  which  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
tun,  and  to  contain  from  two  to  six 
hogsheads,  ?iccording  to  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  tun,  more  or  less  ;  and, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  copper, 
have  a  cock,  from  two  to  five  inches 
in  diameter,  to  conduft  the  heated 
liquor  from  the  copper  into  a  tube, 
•which  passes  down  the  external 
part  of  the  tun,  and  enters  it  through 
ian  aperture  about  six  inches  from 
tile  bottom ;  then  forming  two  re- 
volutions, more  or  less,  through  the 
body  of  the  tun,  and  communicat- 
ing its  heat  to  the  wort  as  it  passes 
through  the  tube ;  and  then,  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  ilie  place 
where  it  first  entered,  it  runs  from 
the  tun  into  a  cistern  or  tub,  situate 
"  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  copper 
or  heating-vesse).  In  the  tub  or 
'  cistern  is  to  be  placed  a  pump,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  cooler 
liquor  back  to  the  copper  or-  heat- 
ing vessel  again,  there  to  receive 
tlie  heat  of  208  degrees^  more  or 


less  (which  it  will  require  after  the 
first  half  hour),  and  then  convey  it 
through  the  mashing-tun,  as  "be- 
fore, and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
long  as  the  working  brewer  may 
think  necessary,  to  raise  the  mash- 
ing-tun  to  any  degree  of  heat  re- 
quired. By  adhering  to  the  fore- 
going process,  the  first  liquor  may; 
with  the  greatest  safety,  be  let  upon 
the  malt,  from  20  to  30  degrees 
lower  than  the  present  practice  j 
by  which  means  it  operates  '(vith 
gentleness,  opens  and  expands  the 
malt,  and  prepares  it  for  the  recep-. 
tion  of  sharper  or  warmer  liquor, 
so  as  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
saccharine  quality  from  the  malt. 
By  the  foregoing  method,  the  n)ash- 
ing-tun,  instead  of  loosing  its  first 
heat  (which  it  does  by  the  present 
praftict),  continues  to  increase  in 
heat  every  moment,  by  conveying 
the  heated  liquor  tlirough  the  tube 
into  the  tun ;  by  which  means,  at 
the  end  of  two  hours,  the  working 
brewer  can  have  the  tun  brought 
to  any  degree  of  heat  he  shall 
think  best  suited  to  thediflferent 
quaUties  of  the  malt.  Persons  whe 
would  wish  to  save  expence,  may 
heat  their  mashing-tun  at  the  side 
or  bottom,  by  a  large  piece  of  me*- 
tallic  substance  made  fire-proof, 
and  fixed  tlierein  ;  which,  in  some 
degree,  will  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed, but  with  great  trouble  and 
delay. 

2.  To  prevent  tlie  wort  fron[i 
receiving  a  disagreeable  flavour, 
while  in  the  under-back,  a  tube 
must  be  placed  at  the  cock  of  the 
mashing-tun,  to  receive  tlie  wort 
as  it  comes  off",  and  convey  it  to 
a  great  cistern,  or  refrigeratory, 
which  is  supplied  with  a  stream  of 
water.  I'he  wort,  passing  through 
that  medium  in  a  spiral  tube,  soon 
lost;s  that  heat  which  so  oftwi 
proves 
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pToVes  prejudicial  to  the  brewer  in 
warm  wiather  :  it  is  then  poured 
from  the  tube  into  a  vessel  in  wliich 
pumps  are  placed,  to  return  the 
\vorts  into  the  copper,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boiling  ot+". 
•  3.  As  the  great  objeft  of  long 
boiling  tlie  wort  is  remedied,  by  this 
invention  of  taking  the  extrac't  from 
the  hops  in  a  separate  manner  from 
<he  worts,  Mr.  Lon(;  boils  the  lat- 
ter no  longer  tiian  from  tifteen  to 
twenty  minutes ;  and,  by  pursuing 
that  method,  he  saves  much  time 
and  fu;l,  and  regulates  the  length 
of  time  accordingly. 
:  4.  He  steeps  his  hops,  the  pre- 
ceding day  to  which  they  are  to  be 
used,  in  a  copper  or  other  vessel, 
Avith  as  mucli  fluid,  blood-warm, 
as  will  cover  the  hops ;  where  it  is 
-to  remain  over  a  slow  lire  at  least 
fourteen  hours,  close  covered  ;  the 
copper,  at  the  tenth  hour,  not  to 
•be  of  a  greater  heat  than  1/5  de- 
grees, continuing  slow  until  the  last 
jiour.  Then  he  brings  the  copper 
gradually  to  a  simmer,  or  slow  boil ; 
in  wJiich  state  he  suffers  it  to  re- 
main about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
Tuns  olf  the  fluid  ;  and  this  he  does 
at  the  same  time  the  first  wort  is 
boiled  off',  that  they  may  both  pass 
together  tlirough  the  refrigeratory, 
into  the  fermentation  or  working- 
tun.  After  tlie  foregoing  operation, 
he  covers  the  ho|:>«  again  with  otlier 
liquor,  brings  the  copper  to  boil 
•as  scon  as  convenient,  and  lelB 
it  remain  in  that  state  a  considerable 
time,  until  the  second  worts  are 
boiled  off.  Then  he  passes  the  liop- 
iluid  with  the  wort,  the  same  as  in 
the  first  instance;  and,  it  there  is 
a  third  wort,  he  boils  tlie  hops  a 
third  time  with  small  worts,  and 
drains  off  the  liquid  as  before;  by 
which  means  he  gradually  obtains 
the  whole  of  the  essential  oil  and 
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pleasant  bitter  from  the  hops,  which 
is  etVeiTtaally  preserved  in  tlie  beer. 

5.  When  the  wort  is  boiied  oil", 
it  is  condutted  from  the  cock  of  thtt 
coppi;r  or  boiler  into  a  tube  of  a 
proper  dimension,  which  passes  the 
wort  from  the  cock  to  tiie  large 
cistern  or  refrigeratory,  and  there 
performs  several  revolutions,  in  a 
spiral  manner,  through  the  same 
tube ;  which  is  immersed  in  a  con- 
stant supply  of  cold  water,  where 
it  loses  die  greatest  part  of  its  heat 
in  a  short  time,  and  tlieuce  conti- 
nues a  straight  course  through  tlic 
tube,  a  little  elevated,  and  of  a 
suitable  length,  jilaced  in  brick- 
work, until  it  meets  a  small  refri- 
geratory, supplied  with  colder  water 
from  a  reservoir  made  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, at  the  head  of  the  works  ; 
whence  a  continual  stream  runs  on 
the  surface  of  the  tube  down  to  the 
great  refrigeratory,  cooling  tiie  wort 
as  it  passes,  in  order  to  enable  tiic 
working  brewer  to  send  it  into  the 
backs,  or  working-tuns,  at  what- 
ever degree  of  heat  he  may  tliiak 
proper.  The  tubes  may  be  made  of 
lead,  or  any  other  metallic  substance. 

0.  To  enable  him  to  brew  in  the 
warm  summer  months,  Mr.  Long 
sinks  the  backs,  or  working- tans* 
at  least  to  a  level  with  the  ground, 
but  if  deeper  the  better,  and  covt  rs 
them  closely  by  an  arch  made  of 
bricks,  or  other  materials,  that  will 
totally  exclude  the  atmospheric  air. 
fie  then  places  them  as  near  as 
possible  to  a  spring  or  sand-drain, 
as  their  depth  will  naturally  draw 
the  water  thence,  which  must  be 
so  contrived  as  to  pass  or  flow  round 
the  backs  or  tuns.  Next,  he  in- 
trc'ducGs  a  large  tube,  which  passes 
through  the  tuns,  and  keeps  the 
w^ort  several  degrees  lower  than  caa 
possibly  be  done  by  the  present 
pratticQ ;  by  wliich  means  he  pro- 
duces 
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duces  a  complete  fermentation, 
tven  in  the  dog-days. 

7.  In  cold  or  frosty  weather,  if 
the  tun  and  backs  should  lose  the 
lirsth'^at,  intended  to  be  conducted 
tln-tnigh  the  process  by  the  forego- 
ing method,  a  supply  of  warm  or 
lioiljjig  water  may  l>e  conveyed  by 
tlie  tube,  which  passes  througii  the 
body  of  the  backs  or  tun,  ccmmu- 
nicating  its  heat,  which  rises  to 
«nv  dtgree  the  working  -brewer 
fhall  think  proper:  by  pursuing 
this  mt'thod,  in  the  coldest  season, 
a  femientation  may  alw  a-ys  be  pro- 
cured. 

In  February  17^)8,  Dr.  Richard 
Shannon'  obtained  a  patent  for 
hh  method  of  improving  the  pro- 
cesses of  brewing,  uistilling.boiling, 
f  vniwrating,  raising,  applying  and 
condensing  steam  or  vapour  from 
aqueous,  spirituous,  saccharine, 
saline  and  other  fluids.  The  prin- 
ciple of  his  invention  consists  chief- 
ly in  the  following  arrangement  : 
f!y  covering  and  making  the  mash- 
tnn  air-tight,  and  casing  it  round, 
under  and  over,  witli  a  steam- 
tight  casing,  so  that,  during  tlie 
mashing  and  soaking  of  the  malt 
and  grain  used,  the  heat  may  be 
preserved,  or  raised  and  regulated 
to  any  pitch,  by  tlie  application  of 
etenm,  both  in  and  between  the 
rasing  of  ftie  mash-tun  ;  by  which 
contrivance,  the  whole  of  the  fa- 
rina and  substance  of  the  grain 
may  be  as  efteftually  extracted  in 
one,  or  at  most  in  two  mashings, 
^s  is  now  done  in  three  or  four. 
The  steam,  condufted  by  a  j  roper 
tubt^  or  pipe,  is  to  be  also  employed 
for  sweetening  and  cleansing  all 
the  brewing,  distilling,  and  vine- 
gar-making utensils,  and  casks 
employed  in  each,  Sec.  so  as  in  fu- 
ture to  prevent  furring,  foxi  ng,  &c. 
even  in  tlie  iumo»t  crevices. 
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In  June  1798.  tlie  same  paten- 
tee, in  partnership  with  Mr.  Ro- 
bert BuRNKTT,  of  Vauxliall,  pro- 
cured anotlier  patent,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  principle  and  inventioa 
of  a  method  of  improving  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  by  which 
porter,  beer,  ale,  malt  and  mo- 
lasses M'ash,  wine,  cyder  and  all 
other  saccharine  and  fermentable 
fluids,  may  be  conducted  with 
certainty  through  the  vinous  pro-* 
cess  of  fermentation  in  mild,  warm, 
hot,  and  cold  weather,  without 
being  materially  injured  as  iiereto- 
fore,  by  tlie  different  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  &:c. — But  as  these 
improvements  depend  on  the  ap- 
plication of  an  expensive pnrama/ic 
apparatus,  which  does  not  api)ear 
to  us  adapted  to  the  use  of  families, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  tenth  and 
fourteenth  volumes  of  the  "  jR^- 
pcrtory  of  Arts  and  Mamtfaciures," 
where  he  will  find  a  detailed  speci- 
fication of  both  patents. 

The  last  patent  we  shall  mention, 
is  that  of  Mr.  Thorxton,  of  East 
Smitlifieldj  which,  being  dated 
April  15,  1/78,  is  earlier  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  and  does 
not  stricuy  relate  to  tlie  process  of 
brewing,  as  his  invention  consists 
in  a  new  metliod  of  reducing  malt 
and  hops  to  an  essence  or  extract^ 
from  ■\\'hieh  beer  may  be  mad« 
either  at  sea  or  in  distant  countries. 
The  whole  is  managed  by  tlie 
transmitted  heat  of  compressed  va- 
pour of  boiling  water,  and  a  pro- 
per apparatus  for  that  purpose. 
This  apparatus  may  be  made  of 
iron,  tin,  or  copper:  it  consists  of 
a  boiler  of  any  dimensions,  a  double 
vessel,  and  conducting  tubes.  Tlie 
double  vessel  consists  of  one  vessel 
placed  v/idiin  another,  and  fitted 
tight  at  their  rims.  The  upptT 
yessd  tonus  tiie  uppei"  part  oi  ihc 
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Qn,der  vessel,  and  contains  tlic  li- 
quor to  be  evaporated.  The  under 
vessel  is  every  where  inclosed,  ex- 
cept at  an  aperture  communicating 
with  the  boiler,  and  at  anotlier 
aj)crture  communicating  with  the 
conducting  tubes ;  and  is  eon- 
strutted  so  as  not  to  allow  any 
part  of  the  vapoiu:  condensed  into 
drops  within  it  to  escape,  except 
back  again  into  the  boiler  :  it  is 
not  so  extensive  as  to  a6t  as  a  com- 
mon refrigeratory,  and  yet  is  ca- 
pacious enough  to  prevent  the  li- 
q\ior  boiling  over.  The  aperture 
communicating  widi  tlie  boiler,  is 
large  enough  to  freely  admit  the 
vapour  from  the  boiler  into  tiie  un- 
der vessel ;  and  the  aperture  com- 
municating with  the  conducting 
tubes,  is  of  a  proper  size  to  allow  of 
the  vapour  in  tJie  under  vessel  being 
compressed,  to  a  degree  capable  of 
transmitting  to  tlie  liquor  to  be 
evaporated  a  proper  heat,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  passage 
for  more  heat  than  is  necessary  to 
teep  up  that  degree  of  compression. 
I'he  conducting  tubes  are  to  convey 
this  superfluous  heat  or  vapour,  to 
be  used  for  fartlier  purposes,  or 
immediately  out  of  the  building.   . 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  farther  information  on 
the  subject,  may  consult  the  last 
edition  of  "  PhilosophicaiPiiticipIcs 
of  Brewing  "  by  Mr.  Ricuakdson, 
of  Hull  3  a  work  of  acknowledged 
merit,  and  practical  utility. 

BRIAR,  tlie  Sweet,  or  Rosa  ru- 
liginn'ia,  L.  5  by  Hudson  and  Du- 
Koi  called  Rosa  eglantetia,  is  a  well 
known  indigenous  plant,  found  in 
hedges  and  on  heatlas.  It  grows 
to  tlie  height  of  live  or  six  feet, 
having  green  branches,  armed  with 
prickles.  See  With.  46(5. — ^The 
varieties  of  this  species  are  tluj 
common    single  -  flowered,    semi- 
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dguble-flowered,  double-flowered, 
blush  double-floweredj  and  yellou'- 
flowered.  This  shrub  deserves  to 
be  cultivated  in  every  garden,  ou 
account  of  the  odoriferous  property 
of  its  leaves.  The  best  places  for 
planting  it,  are  the  borders  conti- 
guous to  walks,  where  it  will  pro' 
f-^selyemit  its  refreshin  v  fragrance. 
The  young  branches  of  the  sweet- 
briar  are  a  rie!i  addition  to  the  odouc 
of  nose-gays  and  bough-pots.  The 
blossoms  of  tliis  shrub  are  con- 
stantly visited  by  bees,  and  the 
leaves  are  used  on  the  Continent,  in 
tanning  soft  leatlier. 

Ji^ild  Briar,  or  Hep-Tree.  Sec 
the  more  general  name  of  Dog- 
RosE. 

BRICK,  a  mass  of  clay  formed 
into  oblong  squares,  and  dried  in 
the  open  air,  or  burnt  in  proper 
kilns,  to  serve  tlie  various  purposes 
of  building. 

English  statute  -  bricks  ought, 
when  burnt,  to  be  nine  inches 
long,  four  antl  a  quarter  broad,  and 
two  and  a  half  thick  :  tliey  are 
commonly  used  for  paving  cellars, 
sewers,  sinks,  heartlis,  &:e.  There 
is,  hovv-ever,  a  great  variety  of 
bricks,  in  consequence  of  their  dif- 
ferent forms,  dimensions,  uses,  and 
the  method  of  mal.ing  them. 

On  comparing  the  strength  and 
durability  of  modern  bricr.s  with 
those  of  the  ancients,  it  is  evident 
that  tlie  former  are  in  e\  ery  respect 
inferior;  and  that  we  arc  either 
unac«iuainted  v.ilh  the  exa6t  mate- 
rials of  which  those  admirable  pro- 
ductions of  art  are  composed,  a.s 
well  as  with  the  proper  manner  of 
preparing  them ;  or  that  this  use- 
ful manufacture  has  been  shame- 
fully neglected,  while  our  masons 
and  brick-makers  are  little  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  their 
materials,  if  they  can  obtain  tliem 
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in  a  che.ip  and  expeditions  man- 
ner. Such  aj)pears  to  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  patents  that  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  procured  by  va- 
rious schemhig  nien,  who  are  gene- 
rally ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  chemistry,  on  which  the  success- 
ful praihticeof  this  important  branch 
of  the  arts  chiefly  depends.  In 
order  to  afford  a  concise  view  of 
the  subjeft,  we  shall  premise  an 
analysis  <)f  the  r-  quisites  of  a  pro- 
per day '  for  making  bricks  ;  then 
it^ale  a  p-w  rules  njjplicable  to  prac- 
ti(nj4ii  all  situations;  and  conclude 
^\  ith  a  general  account  of  the  late 
iiiventons,  lor  which  the  King's  pa- 
tent has  been  granted :  by  which 
means  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  their  respeftive  merit. 

It  is  an  erroneous  notion,  that 
bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth 
that  Js  not  stony,  or  even  o*'  se:i- 
ouse ;  for  those  only  will  burn  red, 
which  contain  iron  particles.  In 
England,  they  ajre  chiefly  made  of 
a  motley,  yellowish,  or  somewhat 
reddish,  fat  earth,  vulgarly  called 
loam.  "I'hose  of  Stourbridge  clay, 
and  Windsor-loam,  are  esteemed 
the  most  proper  and  durable  bricks ; 
such  as  will  stand  thcgreatest  degree 
of  heat,  without  melting.  In  gene- 
ral, the  earth  for  this  manufaSure 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  fine,  free 
from  pebbles,  and  not  too  sandy ; 
which  would  render  the  bricks 
heavy  and  brittle;  nor  too  fat, 
which  would  make  them  crack  in 
dr)'ing.  Nor  should  it  contain  too 
many  calcareous  and  fenaiginous 
ingredients  ;  as  the  form-pr  prevent 
the  mass  from  becoming  firm  in 
burning,  and  occasion  the  bricks  to 
crumble,  when  exposed  to  the  air; 
while  tlie  latter,  or  iron  particles, 
retard  the  preparation  of  bricks,  in- 
somuch that  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  give  theiji  dv^e  consistence  \ 
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this  incotivenience,  however,  may 
be  remedied,  by  allowing  the  clay 
to  lie  for  a  considerable  time  under 
the  influence  of  the  atniosphere, 
then  soaking  it  in  pits,  and  after- 
wards working  it  well,  in  tlie  usual 
manner.  —  The  common  potter's 
clay,  w  liich  is  also  employed  for  the 
manufa6lure  of  bricks,  is  opaque, 
imparts  a  slight  colour,  sometimes 
yellowish,  blueish,  greenisli,  but 
more  frequently  of  different  shades 
of  light-grey,  exceptmg  that  of 
blue,  which  is  always  dark  :  by 
kneading  and  spreading  such  clay, 
it  becomes  smooth  and  glossy ;  it 
is  soft,  fat,  and  cold,  though  agree- 
able to  the  touch,  sliglitly  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  and,  when  of  the 
best  quality,  it  should  neither  be 
too  light  nor  too  heavy.  Its  con- 
stituents chemically  examined,  are 
found  to  consist  of  thirty-seven 
parts  of  pure  argillaceous  or  clayey 
earth,  and  sixty-three  parts  of  silL- 
cious  or  flinty  earth. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  produc- 
ing the  best  and  most  durable  kind 
of  bricks,  ought  to  attend  to  the 
following  rules  :  1 .  Clay  of  every 
description,  whether  fat  or  lean, 
whether  more  or  less  mixed  with 
particles  of  lime,  iron,  &c!  must 
be  dug  after  Midsunmier,  that  is, 
between  the  beginning  of  July  and 
latter  end  of  October,  before  the 
first  frost  appears  :  it  should  be  re- 
peatedly worked  with  the  spade, 
during  the  winter,  and  not  formed 
into  bricks  till  the  following  spring. 

2.  The  clay,  before  it  is  put  into 
pits  for  soaking,  must  be  broken  as 
small  as  possible,  and  allowed  to 
lie  at  least  ten  days  :  every  stratum 
of  twelve  inches  should  be  covered 
witli  water,  as  in  this  manner  it 
will  be  more  uniformly  softened. 

3.  Two  such  pits,  at  least,  will  be 
necessary  fgr '  every  brick-manu- 
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faftorvj  so  that  after  having  been 
suffered  to  remain  for  five  days,  the 
second  may  be  prepared,  and  thus 
the  manufadure  carried  on  without 
inter mption.  4.  The  next  step  is 
that  of  treading  and  tempering  the 
clay,  which  requires  double  the 
labour  to  what  is  usually  bestowed 
on  it ;  as  the  quality  of  the  bricks 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  first  pre- 
paration. If,  in  tempering  thera, 
too  much  water  be  used,  they  be- 
come dry  and  brittle  ;  but,  if  duly 
tempered,  they  will  be  smootli,  so- 
lid, and  durable.  Such  a  brick 
requires  nearly  as  much  earth  as 
one  and  a  half  made  in  the  com- 
mon way,  when  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  water  is  added]  in  which 
case  the  bricks  become  spongy , Ugh  t, 
and  full  of  flaws,  partly  through  ne- 
gleft  in  working  them  properly,  and 
partly  by  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  light 
sandy  earth  (as  is  generally  practised 
in  the  vicinity  of  London),  with  a 
view  to  dispatch  and  facilitate  tlie 
work,  as  well  as  to  save  culm  or 
coals  in  the  burning.  5.  Bricks 
made  of  proper  earth,  being  more 
solid  and  ponderous,  require  a 
much  longer  time  for  drying  than 
those  made  in  the  common  way ; 
they  ought  not  to  be  removed  to 
the  kiln,  till  they  have  become 
lighter  by  one  half,  and  give  a  hol- 
low sound  on  collision  5  because 
tlie  proper  drying  of  bricks  will 
prevent  them  from  cracking  and 
crumbling  in  the  kiln.  6.  Of 
whatever  materials  the  kiln  be 
constructed,  each  burning  of  from 
6  to  10,000  bricks  requires  that  the 
fire  be  kept  up  for  24  hours,  and 
double  that  time  for  a  number  of 
from  1 2  to  50,000.  The  uniform 
increase  of  heat  deserves  great  at- 
tention; the  duration  of  it  should 
be  regulated  according  to  the  sea- 
coa.-;  and^  dvuing  the  last  24  hours. 
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the  fire  should  be  uninterruptedly 
supported  by  means  of  flues  -f  but 
afterwards  the  kiln  must  not  be 
suddenly  closed;  as  there  is  always 
some  danger  of  bursting  the  fluesy 
or  melting  tlic  bricks. 

It  would  he  useless  here  to  en- 
ter into  particulars  relative  to  the 
manner  of  burning  bricks  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  London;  we 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
they  are  chiefly  burnt  ia  clamps 
built  of  the  bricks  themselves,  after 
the  manner  of  arches,  in  kUns, 
with  a  vacancy  between  each  brick 
to  admit  the  passage  of  the  fire, 
but  with  this  difl'erence,  that  in- 
stead of  being  arched,  the  bricks 
proje6t  one  over  another  on  both 
sides  of  the  space,  for  laying  in  the 
wood  and  coals  till  they  meet,  and 
are  bounded  by  the  bricks  at  the 
top.  The  place  for  the  fuel  is  car- 
ried up  straight  on  both  sides,  till 
about  tliree  feet  high,  when  it  is 
almost  filled  with  wood,  over  whicii 
is  laid  a  stratum  of  sea-coal,  and 
then  the  arch  is  spanned  over. 
Farther,  sea-coal  is  also  strewed 
over  the  clamp,  between  all  the 
rows  of  bricks ;  and  lastly,  the 
wood  is  kindled  which  also  commu- 
nicates with  the  coals;  and  when 
the  whole  is  constmied,  the  manu- 
facturer concludes  that  tlie  bricks 
are  sufficiently  burnt. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  pa- 
tents lately  obtained  for  tlie  making 
of  bricks,  it  is  somewhat  singular, 
that  the  inventors  confine  their  lu- 
crative views  chiefly  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  this  useful  article,  without 
paying  much  regard  to  the  materials 
of  which  it  may  be  composed.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  patents  granted 
to  the  following  individuals  : 

1.   Mr.EDMUND  Cartwkight, 

of  Doncaster,   for    his    invention 

of  a    new    principle,    on    which 

bricks. 
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bricks,  stones,  or  any  other  hurtl- 
ing materinis  to  be  substitiitcci  for 
those  articles,  may  be  so  form- 
ed, as  to  be  applied  with  peculiar 
advantage  in  the  ereftion  of  waHs, 
and  in  the  construAion'  of  arches. 
(Dated  April  14,  1705.)  His  im- 
provement consists  in  giving;  bricks 
♦  such  a  shape  or  form  as.  that,  •w'hcrl 
in  work,  t'  ey  shall  mutually  lock 
into,  or  cramp  eacli  other.  The 
principle  of  his  inventioii,  he  sJi)'s, 
"will  be  readily  understood,  by  sup- 
posing the  two  opposite  siJes  of  a 
common  brick  to  have  a  groove  or 
rabbet  down  the  middle,  a  little 
more  than  half  the  width  of  the 
side  of  the  brick  in  which  it  is 
made ;  there  will  then  be  left  .1 
shoulder  on  each  side  of  the  groove, 
each  of  Avhich  shoulders  will  be 
irearly  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the 
width  of  the  side  of  the  brick,  or 
to  one  half  of  the  groove  or  rabbet. 
—Buildings  construfted  with  bricks 
cf  this  principle,  will  require  no 
bond-tin>ber,  one  universal  bond 
running  through,  and  counefting 
the  whole  building  together  5  the 
walls  of  \\  Inch  can  neither  crack 
nor  bulge  out,  without  breaking 
through  the  bricks  themselves. 
When  bricks  of  this  simple  form" 
are  used  for  ttre  coustrudion  of 
arches,  the  sides  of  the  grooves 
or  rabbets,  and  the  shoulders, 
should  be  the  radii  of  the  circle,  of 
which  the  inteiTded  arch  is  to  bef 
the  segment.  In  forming  am  arch, 
the  bricks  must  be  coursed  across 
the  centre  on  which  the  arch  is 
turned,  and  a:  grooved  side  of  the 
Irricks  must  face  the  workman. 
They  may  be  either  laid  in  mortar, 
or  dry,  and  the  interstices  after- 
wards tilled,  and  wedged  up,  by 
pouring  in  lime-putty,  plaster  of 
Paris,  gi'outing,  or  any  other  con- 
venient aaateriaJ,  at  the  discretiwi 
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(bf  the  wtfl'^man,  or  buHtief,  ft 
h  obvious,  (hat  arches  upon  thi.^ 
princij)le,  having  no  lateral  pros- 
sure,  can  nehJier  expalid  at  thd 
foot,  nor  spiing at  the  crown,  con- 
sequently they  will  want  no  abut- 
ments, requiring  only  perpendicu- 
lar walls  to  be  lei  into,  or  to  rest 
upon ;  and  they  will  want  no  in- 
cumbent weight  Upon  the  crown, 
to  prevent  their  springing  up;  A 
circumstance  of  great  importance 
in  many  situations,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges.  Another  advan- 
tage attending  this  mode  of  arch- 
ing is,  that  tile  centres  may  be? 
stmck  immediately;  so  that  th^ 
same  centre  (which  in  no  case  need 
be  many  feet  wide,  whatever  may 
be  the  breadtli  of  the  arch)  may  bd 
regularly  shifted,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. But  the  greatest  and  most 
striking  advantage  attending  this 
mventi'-n  is,  the  absolute  security* 
It  atVords  (arid  stt  a  ver}'  reasonable 
rate)  agtiinst  the  possibi  it}'of  tire; 
for,  from  the  peculiar  properties  of* 
this  arch,  requiring  no  abutments, 
it  may  be  laid  Upon,  or  let  into, 
common  walls,  n'o  stronger  than 
^hat  are  required  for  timbers,  of 
which  it  will  preclude  the  neces- 
sity, and  save  the  expence. — For  a 
more  particular  account,  we  refer' 
the  reader  to  tlje  third  volume  of 
tlie  "  Re}fertory  of  Arts  and  Ma- 
iiufaBurc's"  p., 84,  and  following, 
a  %vhich  he  -^vill  also  ftnd  annexed? 
two  plates  illustrating  the  subjeft. 

2.  Mr.  Fr.\NCIS  FARdVHARSOX, 

of  Birmingham,  obtained  a  patent 
(dated  Febr.  20,  ITPS)  for  machi- 
nery for  makingbricks  andtiles ;  ar  d, 

3.  ISfr.  Ja.vtes  Douglas,  also, 
for  a  machine  for  making  bricks,  of 
the  same  date  ;  but  as  we  are  nqf 
in  possession  of  die  specifications  of 
tl'.e  t\Vo  last-mentioned  patents,  \ve" 
sliall  content  oiu-bdrcs  with  men-' 
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ttbning  another,  of  a  later  date, 
which  appears  to  us  exceedingly 
ingenious. 

4.  Mr.  Isaac  Sandford,  of 
Hartford,  in  Conne<fticut,  North 
America,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1800,  received  the  King's  patent 
for  a  metliod  communicated  to  him 
by  Dr.  A.  Kinsley,  of  the  same 
place,  for  manufaduring  bricks, 
tiles,  and  pottery- ware  in  general, 
and  for  discharging  the  moulds  used 
therein.  The  principle  of  this  in- 
vention is  amply  detailed  in  the 
specification,  a  copy  of  which  is 
inserted  in  llie  13th  volume  of  the 
•*  Repertory  of  Arts,"  Sec.  p.  148, 
and  following,  illustrated  by  a  plate. 
From  the  subjoined  extra<5l,  how- 
ever, tlie  reader  may  tbmi  a  toler- 
able idea  of  the  nature  and  utility  of 
this-  invention,  which  chiefly  con- 
sists in  a  newly-contrived  appara- 
tus, for  expediting  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  making  bricks,  and  other 
earthen-ware. — ^I'he  moulds  used 
in  this  machine  may  be  various, 
either  with  false  or  fixed  bottoms, 
tiides,  or  ends  :  or  open  at  top,  bot- 
tom, sides,  or  ends :  but  such  a» 
are  used  by  the  original  inventor. 
Dr.  Apollos  Kinsley,  are  the 
most  convenient,  and  cbntain  from 
one  to  six  bricks  in  each  mould,  ac- 
cording to  their  size.  Each  frame, 
or  mould,  has  a  fixed  bottom  j  and, 
when  more  than  one  brick  is  mould- 
ed in  the  same  frame,  or  mould, 
tlic  division  between  them  is  made 
in  three  parts.  The  middle  piece 
is  made  a  little  tapering,  and  serves 
as  a  wedge  to  confine  the  other  two 
parts  in  tlieir  places,  while  tlie 
mould  is  filling;  and,  when  dis- 
chargexl,  the  wedge  or  middle  part 
is  lifted  out,  which  liberates  the 
other  two :  by  that  means  the 
moulds  are  discharged  with  ease. 
Moulds  for  Large  iin^le  bricks  and 
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ornaments,  have  one  side,  bottoni> 
or  end,  taken  off  by  means  of  stt^a- 
dy  pins,  joints,  or  cramps,  which 
will  confine  them  while  filling,  and 
may  be  ojxnied  in  any  way  tliat 
will  allow  them  to  discharge.  The 
moidds  may  be  made  of  metal,  or 
of  wood  and  lined  with  metal.  The- 
foot  of  the  spindle  may  stand  in, 
and  be  supported  by  a  bar,  made 
fast  to  the  platform,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  ;  or  it  may  be  supported 
by  a  collar,  inclosing  the  spindle 
above  the  semi-circular  sections, 
and  made  fast  to  the  tub  ;  l)y  that 
means  the  whole  space  under  tlic 
forcers  will  be  oj^en,  and  free  t/> 
form  bricks  and  ornaments  of  any 
size  or  shape.  The  friAion-rollera 
are  placed  in  a  frame,  which  maj 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  screws,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  thickness  of  the 
bricks  or  ornaments  ;  and,  by  means 
of  the  screws,  the  moulds  may  be 
liberated  from  any  foul  matter,  that 
may  obstruct  their  passage  tlirough 
the  machine.  Clay  for  bricks,  or- 
naments, potters'-ware,  and  tile», 
of  all  descriptions,  may  be  temper- 
ed and  moulded  of  any  size,  or 
shape,  in  the  above-described  ap- 
paratus. The  clay  being  put  into 
tlie  tub,  is,  by  the  action  of  the  sec- 
tions, perfectly  tempered  and  mould- 
ed at  the  same  time,  &c. 

To  conclude,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  the  reasons  why  tlie  modem 
bricks  are  so  very  inferior  to  those 
made  by  the  ancients ;  which,  in- 
their  monuments,  after  having 
uithstood  the  ravages  of  time  for 
many  centuries,  are  still  in  perfect 
preservation,  appear  to  be  princi- 
pally tlie  following :  In  tlie  pre- 
sent expensi\  e  state  of  society,  the 
price  of  manual  labour,  though 
far  from  being  adequate  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  is  so  consi- 
derable, that  the  mauiifacturcr  is 
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under  a  kind  of  necessity  to  make 
choice  of  tliose  materials  which 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  easily 
procur  d  :  thus,  a  mixture  of  the 
most  impr6p(rr  earths  and  clay  is 
often  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  without  rcfiefting  that 
two  bodies  specifically  different  in 
their  nature,  must  necessarily  re- 
quire different  degrees  of  lieat  in 
the  kiln,  in  order  to  produce  an 
uniform  hardness,  and  an  intimate 
combination  of  parts.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  ancients  not  only  sele6l- 
ed  the  very  best  sort  of  clay,  but 
combined  it  with  other  ingredients 
■wtU  adapted  to  form  the  most 
complete  cement,  such  as  coarsely 
powdered  charcoal  and  old  mortar 
;idded  to  the  clay.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion, like%vise,  were  tl)e  bricks 
"which  Professor  Pallas,  on  liis 
last  journey  through  tlie  soutliern 
provinces  of  Russia,  discovered  in 
the  stupendous  Tartar  monuments, 
and  wliich  would  scarcely  yield  to 
the  force  of  a  hammer.  Another 
advantage  peculiar  to  the  bricks 
and  tiles  manufaftured  by  our 
fore-fathers,  arose  from  their  me- 
t'lod  of  burning  them  uniformly, 
after  being  tlioroughly  dried.  I'here 
rs  no  doubt,  that  if  all  the  defefts 
before  pointed  out,  were  removed, 
and  modern  brick-makers  were  to 
pay  more  att  -ntlon  to  tlieir  art,  by 
digging  the  clay  at  pro{x;r  seasons, 
working  it  better  than  is  done  at 
present,  bestowing  more  care  on 
the  burning  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly by  making  them  much  tliin- 
uer  than  what  is  prescribed  by  tlie 
Standard  forln,  we  might  produce 
bricks  of  an  equal  strength  and 
durability  to  those  of  our  less  en- 
lightened, but  more  provident  and 
industrious,  ancestors. 

Brick-lay'ers,  artisans  whose 
business  it  is  to  build  with  bricks. 
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and  "to  perform  brick- work  ;  sucit* 
as  tiling,  walling,  chimney-worky^^ 
and  paving  with  bricks  and  tiles  : , 
in  country  places,  they  also  under- 
take the   masons'   and   plasterers' 
business.  Tiie  London  brick-layers 
were  incorporated    as    a    regular 
company  in  l5(iS,  consisting  of  a- 
master,    two  ward»'ns,   20  assist-, 
ants,  and  78  of  the  livery. 

The  art  of  brick-laying  has  been 
analysed  in  a  particular  treatise  by 
MoxoN ;  in  which  he  describes 
the  materials,  tools,  and  method 
of  working  used  by  bricklayers. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  tliat 
bricks  be  laid  joint  on  joint  in  the* 
middle  of  the  wails  as  seldom  as- 
may  be.  If  they  be  laid  in  winter, 
let  them  be  kept  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble ;  if  in  summer,  they  ought 
to  be  wetted,  because  they  will 
then  unite  with  the  mortar  better 
tlian  if  tliey  were  quite  dry,  and 
render  the  work  nmch  stronger.; 
In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is 
too  troublesome  to  dip  eacli  brick 
separately,  water  may  be  thrown, 
on  every  course  after  they  are  laid, 
as  was  judiciously  done,  Avhen- 
building  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  HooKE.  If  bricks  are  laid  iii 
summer,  tliey  should  be  covered, 
to  prevent  the  mortar  from  diying 
too  quickly  :  because,  thus  it  will 
not  be  cemented  so  firnily  as  if  it 
were  left  to  dry  more  gradually. 
In  winter  also  they  ought  to  he 
well  covered,  to  proteft  diem  from 
rain,  snow,  and  frost,  which  last 
is  the  worst  enemy  to  mortar, 
especially  if  the  work  has  become 
wet  just  before  the  frost  happens^ 

Oil  of  Bricks,  a  singular  pre- 
paration, formerly  much  esteemed 
in  tlie  cure  of  many  diseases ;  but 
now  justly  exploded  as  absurd  and 
peruicious  ratlier  than  useful.     It 

is 
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is  obtained  by  soaking  fragniehts 
of  bricks  in  olive  oil,  and  after- 
t^'ards  distilling  them  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  the  present  improved 
state  of  chemistry,  it  has  been 
found  that,  by  this  fanciful  pro- 
cess, tlie  oil  of  olives,  so  far  from 
being  impregnated  with  healing  in- 
gredients, is  necessarily  corrupted. 
Brick- water,  or  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  contents  of  bricks, 
is  possessed  of  properties  so  pecu- 
liarly striking,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  pernicious  in  their  effects,  when 
used  for  culinary  pui-poses,  that  we 
cannot,  in  justice  to  our  readers, 
withhold  from  them  the  following 
curious  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Percival,  and  stated  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Essays.  He  steeped 
two  or  three  pif;ces  of  common 
brick,  four  days  in  a  bason  full  of 
distilled  water,  which  he  after- 
wards decanted  off",  and  examined 
by  various  chemical  tests.  It  was 
iiot  miscible  with  soap  j  struck  a 
lively  green  with  syrup  of  violets  ; 
became  slightly  lactescent  by  the 
Volatile  alkali ;  but  entirely  milky 
by  the  fixed  alkali,  and  by  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  of  lead.  No  change 
was  produced  on  it  by  an  infusion 
of  tormentil-root.  Hence  t!:e  Doc- 
tor justly  concluded,  that  the  Uning 
of  wells  -witk  bricks,  a  pradice  very 
common  in  many  places,  is  ex- 
tremely improper,  as  it  cannot  fail 
to  render  the  water  hard  and  un- 
wholesome. Clay  generally  contains 
a  variety  of  heterogeneous  matters ; 
and  coloured  loams  often  partici- 
pate of  bitumen,  and  the  ochre  of 
iron.  Sand  and  lime-earth  are  still 
more  common  ingredients  in  their 
composition  ;  and  tlie  experiments 
of  JVIr.  Geoffrey  and  Mr.  Pott 
prove,  that  the  earth  of  altim  also 
may  in  considerable  quantity  be  se- 
parated from  clay.     As  therefore 
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clay  Is  exposed  to  the  open  air  for 
a  long  space  of  time,  before  it  is 
moulded  into  bricks  and  burnt,  tliis 
process  in  many  respe<Sts  resembles 
that  by  which  the  alum  stone  is 
prepared.  And  it  is  probable,  that 
the  white  eflloresctnce,  which  is 
frequently  obsen'abie  on  the  sur- 
face of  new  bricks,  is  of  an  alumin- 
ous nature :  indeed  the  combina- 
tion of  the  vitriolic  acid  wiih  thef 
eartii  of  alum,  may  be  sutBciently 
accounted  for,  partly  from  the  long 
exposure  of  clay  to  the  air,  before 
it  is  moulded  into  bricks,  and  partly 
from  tlie  sulphureous  exlialations 
of  the  pit-coal  used  for  burning 
them,  together  with  the  sutfocat- 
ing,  bituminous  vapour  arising  from 
the  ignited  coal. 

BRIDGE,  a  construftion  of  stone, 
timber,  or  iron,  consisting  of  an 
arch  or  arches,  and  built  over  a 
river,  canal,  he.  for  tli:^  convenience 
of  passengers.  A  bridge  built  of 
stone  is  evidently  the  strongest  and 
most  durable:  the  proper  situation 
for  it  is  easily  known ;  and  the  only 
circumstance  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served is,  to  make  it  cross  the 
stream  at  right  angl  s>  that  boats 
may  readily  pass  through  the  arclies 
with  the  current  of  the  river. 

Those  bridges  built  for  a  com- 
munication between  high  roads, 
ought  to  be  so  strong  as  to  resist 
all  accidents,  and  afford  an  easy 
passage  to  the  waters  :  tliey  should 
therefore  be  at  least  as  long  as  the 
river  is  wide  at  the  time  of '  its 
greatest  flood ;  because,  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  waters  above, 
too  great  a  fall  may  be  occasioned, 
and  ilie  foundation  of  the  piers 
and  abutments  may  dius  be  under- 
mined. 

The  necessaiy  requisites  in  a 
bridge  are,  that  it  be  well  designed, 
commodious,,  durable,  and  suitably 

A  a  ornamented. 
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ornamented.  The  piers  of  stone 
bridges  should  be  equal  in  number, 
that  the  central  arch  may  be  -where 
tlie  current  is  strongest.  As  the 
piers  always  diminish  the  bed  of  a 
river,  it  must  be  hollow  ed  in  pro- 
poition  to  the  space  occupied  by 
them,  especially  where  frequent 
inundations  prevail,  so  tliat  the 
•waters  may  gain  in  depth,  what 
tliey  lose  in  breadth.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experience,  that 
when  tlie  height  of  tlie  piers  is  six 
feet,  and  the  arches  are  circular, 
it  is  sufficient  to  build  tlie  former 
two  feet  more  in  thickness  than  the 
sixth  part  of  tJie  widtli  of  tlie  latter; 
or  in  otlier  words,  tlie  thickness  of 
the  piers  of  an  arch  of  36  feet, 
ought  to  be  8  feet ;  tliose  of  an  arch 
of  48  feet,  10  feet,  &c.  Redangu- 
lar  piers  are  seldom  adopted,  ex- 
cept in  bridges  over  small  rivers. 
In  all  others  they  projeft  by  a  tri- 
angular prism,  wluch  presents  an 
edge  to  the  stream,  in  order  to  di- 
vide tlie  water,  and  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  ice,  as  well  as  to 
hinder  vessels  from  running  against 
tliem. 

When  the  banks  of  rivers  are  of 
a  tolerable  height,  tlie  bridge  should 
be  made  quite  level  above,  and  all 
the  arches  of  an  equal  width  ;  but 
where  the  banks  are  low,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  navigation,  a  large  arch 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
then  the  bridge  ought  to  be  more 
elevated  in  tlie  centre  than  at  the 
ends ;  in  which  case  the  slope 
should  be  easy  and  gradual  on  both 
sides,  so  as  to  form  one  continued 
curve. 

Tlie  width  of  small  bridges  is 
generally  thirty  feet,  but  those  near 
]::rge  towns  usually  have  diirty  feet 
clear  carriage  way,  besides  the  foot- 
patli ;  the  parapet  walls  on  each 
side  are  about  eighteen  inches  tliick, 
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and  four  feet  high;  they  commonly 
project  with  a  cornice  luiderneath  ; 
sometimes  ballustrades  of  stone  or 
iron  are  placed  upon  tlie  parapet, 
as  at  Westminster-bridge;  but  this 
method  is  only  employed  where  a 
bridge  of  great  extent  is  construded 
near  a  capital. 

Where  stone  bridges  cannot  be 
eretled  on  account  of  the  expence, 
very  strong  and  durable  bridges 
m:iy  be  construded  of  wood  :  tl)ese 
ought  to  be  so  framed,  that  all  the 
parts  may  press  upon  each  other 
like  an  arch  ;  and  tlius,  iustead  of 
being  weakened  by  the  pressure  of 
a  heavy  body  in  its  passage  over  it, 
they  will  become  stronger.  The 
method  of  forming  a  wooden 
bridge  is  so  well  known  to  every 
arcliite6t,  that  it  is  needless  to  en- 
large upon  tlie  gubjett. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  bridges  was 
committed  to  the  pont'ijiies,  or 
priests  ;  and  tlie  care  of  these  edi- 
fices was  afterwards  undertaken  by 
the  Emperors  themselves.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  constru6ting  of 
bridges  was  classed  among  tlie  afts 
of  religion,  and  a  regular  order  of 
hospitallers  was  founded  by  Saint 
Bknezet,  towards  tlie  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  vvho  were  de- 
nominated pontifices,  or  bridge- 
builders  ;  their  office  was  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  travellers,  by 
making  bridges,  establishing  fer- 
ries, and  receivmg  strangers  into 
hospitals,  or  houses,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers. 

Of  all  the  bridges  of  antiquity, 
that  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Da- 
nube is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
magnilicent  :  the  piers  were  20  in 
number,  built  of  square  stone,  and 
each  150  feet  above  the  founda- 
tion, 6o  feet  in  breadth,  and  1 70 
feet  distant  from  each  other.     The 
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piers  of  this  vast  strm5hire  still  re- 
main. Among  modern  bridges, 
tJiiat  built  over  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  magniticejit  in  the 
World  ;  it  consists  of  13  large  and 
two  small  arches,  together  with  14 
intermediate  piers  :  the  two  mid- 
dle piers  are  each  1 7  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  commencement  of  tlae 
arches,  and  contain  3000  cubic  feet, 
or  near  200  tons  of  solid  stone  :  the 
middle  arch  is  76  feet  wide. 

Blackfriars  bridge  is  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  elegant  stj-uc- 
ture  j  it  ccntiiins  nine  lai"ge  arches 
of  an  elliptical  form  ;  the  central 
arch  being  100  feet  wide. 

We  cannot  injustice  avoid  nlen- 
tioning  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr. 
Bur  DON,  member  for  Durham, 
who  in  1792  obtained  an  ad  for 
the  ere6lion  of  a  bridge  across  the 
river  Wear,  near  Sunderland .  This 
strudure  is  of  cast  iron,  and  con- 
sists of  six  ribs,  at  five  feet  distance 
from  each  other  :  the  spandrils  are 
composed  of  cast  iron  circles.  The 
six  ribs  were  put  together  over  the 
river  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days. 
The  supers trudui'e  is  of  timber, 
planked  over  to  support  the  car- 
riage-road, which  is  composed  of 
marl,  lime-stone,  and  gravel,  with 
a  cement  of  tar  and  chalk  upon  the 
planks,  to  presei*ve  them :  the 
whole  width  of  tlie  bridge  is  32 
feet,  and  the  arch  is  supposed  to 
weigh  upwards  of  pOO  tons,  of 
which  260  are  iron. 

This  magnificent  strudure  is 
ereded  on  improved  principles,  yet 
differing  from  tliose  adopted  by 
the  Colebrook-^DaleCompany.  Al- 
tJiough  adhering  to  the  ancient  con- 
Strudionofbridges,  by  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  parts  of  the  arch,  in  the 
manner  of  key-stones,  Mr.  Bck- 
DON  took  advantage  of  tlie  duili- 
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lity  and  tenacity  of  iron,  to  produce 
an  arch  of  that  metal,  at  least  fif- 
teen times  lighter  tlian  a  corres- 
ponding arch  of  stone,  and  'most 
easily  put  together. 

The  expence  of  cohstruding  this 
bridge  amounted  to  2G,000l.  the 
whole  of  which,  except  40001.  was 
furnished  by  Mr,  Burdon.  This 
gentleman,  in  1/95,  also  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  invention  of  the 
manner  of  making  and  applying 
cast  iron  blocks,  to  be  substituted 
in  lieu  of  key-stones,  in  the  con- 
strudion  of  arches,  which  blocks, 
tubes,  6cc.  he  employed  in  the 
bridge  above-mentioned. 

A  patent  \^as  granted  to  Mr. 
Nash,  of  Dover-street,  in  1797, 
for  an  invention  somew  hat  similar 
to  tliat  above-mentioned.  lie  pro- 
vides hollow  masses  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  which  are  to  be  filled 
with  eartli,  sand,  &c.  and  have  tlie 
appearance  of  solid  bodies.  Ac- 
cording to  ihis  plan,  tlie  arch  of 
the  bridge  is  formed  by  hollow 
frames,  or  boxes,  each  consisting 
of  four  sides  and  a  bottom.  Thesa 
boxes,  after  being  properly  arranged 
in  the  manner  stated  by  the  pa- 
tentee, are  then  to  be  filled  with 
sand,  stones,  &c.  by  wliich  means 
the  arch  becomes  like  one  solid 
body  cased  witli  iron.  A  farther 
explanation  of  tliis  invention  may 
be  seen  in  tlie  6th  volume  of  tlie 
Repertory  of  Arts  and  Mannfac' 
tUrcs. 

The  latest  patent  for  bridges, 
was  that  granted  in  June  1 800,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  of  Chelsea 
College,  for  his  invention  of  a  new 
methfxi  of  construding  bridges, 
warehouses,  &:c.  without  the  use  of 
wood,  as  a  constituent  part.  The 
principle  of  his  discovery  consists 
in  the  combination  of  pipes,  tubes^ 
or  hollow  pieces  of  cast  iron,  in  a 
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longitudinal  dire£lion,  and  p^tes  or 
pieces  of  the  same  material,  having 
sockets  in  them  to  receive  tlie  ends 
or  shoulders  of  the  pipes,  placed 
transversely,  and  extending  from 
one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  other, 
so  that  when  the  requisite  number 
of  pipes,  &c.  are  put  together,  tliey 
form  the  arch  so  firmly  as  not  to 
require  the  aid  of  screws,  bolts, 
cramps,  or  any  iron  fastening  what- 
ever ;  but  tlie  joints  should  be 
closed  with  lead  or  cement. 

"When  applied  to  warehouses  and 
other  buildings,  Mr,  Wyatt's  in- 
vention consists  in  forming  arched 
ciehngs  of  cast  iron,  and  support- 
ing them  and  tlie  floors  by  hollow 
pillars,  or  cylinders,  of  tlie  same 
material.  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  number  of  sockets  in  the 
transverse  iron  plates,  should  al- 
ways correspond  with  the  number 
of  ribs  ui  the  arch. 

Various  other  kinds  of  bridges 
are  construfted,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed, such  as  pendent  or  hang- 
ing-bridges, draw-bridges,  floating- 
bridges,  and  those  made  of  copper, 
or  wooden- boats  fastened  Avith 
stakes  or  anchors,  and  covered 
with  planks  ;  but  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  would  swell  this  ar- 
ticle to  an  undue  lengtli,and  as  tliey 
are  not  immediately  conne6led  with 
subjects  of  economy,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  witli  having  given 
the  preceding  account  of  bridges 
in  general, 

BRINE,  or  Pickle,  is  water  sa- 
turated with  saline  particles.  It  is 
cither  native,  as  tlie  sea-waterj  or 
faftitious,  when  formed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  in  water. 

Pickle  made  according  to  the 
common  rule,  that  it  should  bear 
an  egg,  may  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  preserve  substances  intended  for 
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early  use.  A  true  pickle,  how- 
ever, for  preserving  meat,  fish,  and 
butter,  during  a  long  voyage,  ought 
to  be  boiled  down  till  the  salt  be- 
gins to  crystallize,  which  is  disco- 
verable by  a  thin  scum  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  while  it  continues 
over  tlie  fire.  The  water  being  then 
completely  saturated  with  salt,  the 
pickle  is  perfeft. 

In  the  salt-works  at  Upwick,  in 
Worcestershire,  a  pit  yields  at  the 
same  time  three  sorts  of  brine,  of 
different  dcgi'ces  of  strength.  This 
pit  is  worked  by  a  pump,  and  the 
strongest  salt  first  brought  up  from 
the  bottom,  is  called j^/-.?/  man  :  the 
next,  which  is  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, is  denominated  middle  man; 
and  the  third,  or  weakest,  last  man. 

Leach  I  rive  is  \\'hat  drops  fiom 
the  granulated  salt  in  drying  :  it  is 
preserved  and  boiled  a  second  time, 
being  stronger  than  the  brine  of  the 
pit.  The  species  of  sand  found  in 
the  Staffordshire  brines,  after  coc- 
tion,  is  supposed  by  naturalists  to 
be  produced  by  that  operation,  as  it 
was  not  previously  found  in  the 
water. 

Brine-pan,  a  place  where  salt- 
water is  confined  and  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  which  salt 
is  obtained  by  evaporation, 

Brine-fpriijgs,  those  saline  foun- 
tains which  yield  water  for  tlie 
manufafture  of  salt.  It  is  sup- 
posed tiiat  the  saline  spring  at 
Namptwich,  in  Cheshire,  would 
be  sufficient  to  yield  salt  for  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

Besides  this,  there  are  several 
other  remarkable  brine-springs  in 
England,  particularly  that  of  East- 
Chennock,  in  Somersetshire,  which 
rises  twenty  piiles  from  the  sea; 
and  anotlicr  at  B;utowdale,  near 
Kes\\'ick,   in  Cumberland.      The 
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latter  rises  in  a  plain  near  a  bog, 
and  sixteen  gallons  of  tlie  water 
yield  one  of  pure  salt,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  an  equal 
quantity  cannot  be  obtmned  from 
less  than  twenty-two  gallons  of  the 
waters  of  the  German  ocean. 

There  are  several  other  salt-: 
springs  beside  those  above  men- 
tioned, particularly  at  a  place  in 
Durham,  called  SaLt-iaater  liaiigk, 
where  a  mult  tude  of  saline  springs 
rise  in  t!ie  river  Wear,  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  about  forty  yards  in  length, 
and  ten  in  breadth.  One  of 
tiiese,  which  issues  from  a  rock, 
is  so  strong,  that  in  the  space  of 
a  hot  summer's  day  the  surface 
is  covered  with  pure  ciystalhzed 
salt.  In  these  springs  the  water 
is  strongest  at  the  bottom,  and 
richer  in  dry  than  in  wet  wea- 
ther. They  generally  yield  four 
ounces  of  salt  from  a  pound  of 
Jbrine,  It  is  probable  diat  there  is 
an  immense  mass  of  fossil  salt  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  coun- 
ties where  these  springs  arise. 
There  are  several  other  substances 
dissolved  in  their  water  beside  salt, 
particularly  sulphureous  matter,  an 
impure  ochre  which  discolours  tiie 
brine,  but  speedily  subsides  ;  and 
in  most,a  selenitic  eartli  is  found  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  salt- 
pans 

Brining  of  Corn .     See  Smut. 

BRISTOL  HOTWELL,  is  si- 
tuated at  the  bottom  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's Rock,  on  the  Gloucestershire 
bank  of  the  river  Avon,  about  a 
mile  below  Bristol,  and  witiiin  four 
of  the  Channel,  or  arm  of  the  sea. 

Tlie  rock,  from  which  the  hot 
spring  issues,  is  a  hard,  compaft, 
and  vety  fine  lime-stone,  inter- 
spersed with  calcareous  spar,  and 
containing  those  transparent  quartz 
crystals,  forpierly  much  esteemed. 


and  knowi)  by  the  name  of  Bristol 
Stones.    .  ...    ■  / 

The  Hptwell  spring  is  a  clear  te-r 
pid  water,  which  rises  to  the  quan- 
tity of  ti^rty  gallons  in  a  minute. 
When  fresh,  it; 4s  inodorous,  and 
sends  forth  numerous  air  bubbles  if 
poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  but  without  any 
particular  taste.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1 -00077 >  from  which  it  is 
evident,  that  it  contains  but  a  very 
small  intermixture  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. It  is  of  a  very  moderate 
warmtli,  and  the  ditlerence  of  tem- 
perature, as  given  by  several  obser-i 
vers,  may  be  partly  owing  to  a  slight 
variation  in  the  heat  of  the  spnno- 
itself,  and  partly  to  a  difference,  in 
tlie  thermometers.  Dr.  Carrick. 
calculates  its  real  tempca-ature,  as  it 
is  drunk  at  the  pump,  at  74i°  5  an^ 
Dr.  No  XT  states  its  higliest  point  at 
70°:  though  we  have,  with  a  very 
accurate  tliermomctcr,  ia  April, 
1798,  found  it  to  be  only  72°. 

According  to  Dr.  Careick's 
analysis,  a  gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches  contains  30  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  three  inches  of  com- 
mon air.  By  a  farther  analysis  of 
Bristol  water,  by  evaporation  to 
dryness,  he  obtained  the  iollowing 
contents  in  the  wine  gallon :  of 
muriated  magnesia,  7i  grains  3  mu- 
riated  s.-da,  4;  sp.lphated soda,  1  l|j 
selenite,  11^5  ami  carbonated  lime, 
13  f  J  making  47^  grains  of  solid 
cpntents. 

Dr.NoTT,  from  one  gallon  of  the 
water,  obtained  a  residuum  by  eva- 
poration, which  weighed  52  grains. 
On  examination,  he  found  it  to  con- 
tain, in  various  combinations,  vitri- 
olic acid,  aerial  (carbonic)  acid,  3 
peculiar  gas,  holding  caJx  in  most 
intimate  solution,  marine  salt  in  a 
large  proportion,  and  calcareous 
eartli. 
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From  these  investigations  of  the 
Ilolwell  water  it  is  evident,  tliat 
tlie  principal  component  parts  are, 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  air ;  and  a  certain 
portion  of  magnesia,  and  lime  in 
various  combinations  with  the  mu- 
riatic, vitriolic,  and  carbonic  acids. 
The  general  inference  is,  that  it  is 
considerably  pure  for  a  natural 
fountain,  as  it  contains  no  other 
solid  matter  tlian  is  found  in  almost 
all  common  spring  M^ater,  and  in 
less  quantity. 

On  account  of  tliese  ingredients, 
especially  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
Hotwell  v/ater  is  efficacious  in  pro- 
moting salutary  hemorrhages  in 
green  sickness,  as  well  as  in  the 
blind  hemorrhoids.  It  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  in  obstruc- 
tions and  weakness  of  the  bowels, 
arising  from  habitual  costiveness.  It 
is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  effica- 
cious  remedies  in  neutralizing  and 
sweetening  the  acrimony  of  the 
vitiated  humours  of  debilitated  and 
consumptive  patients,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  pervade  the  most  minute 
capillary  vessels,  and  is  well  known 
to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  first 
passages.  Hence  it  has,  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  been  justly 
considered  as  a  specific  in  diabetes ; 
but  if,  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  in 
heftic  fevers  in  general,  the  water 
should  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  witii  per- 
sons who  have  impaired  that  organ 
by  intemperance,  or  if  there  be 
room  for  the  least  apprehension  of 
plethora,  or  a  determination  of  the 
blood  towards  the  breast  and  head, 
the  use  of  it  should  not  be  attempt- 
ed, witliout  proper  advice. 

But  tlie  high  reputation  which 
this  fountain  has  acquired,  is  chiefly 
in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion.    From  tlie  number  of  unsuc- 
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cessful  cases, however,  among  thoge 
who  have  used  the  Bristol  water  in 
this  disease,  many  have  denied  any 
peculiar  efficacy  in  this  spring,  supe- 
r.or  to  that  of  common  water.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  tliat  it  alleviates 
some  of  the  most  distressing  symp- 
toms of  this  formidable  disease  j 
and  it  is  particularly  efficacious  in 
moderating  the  thirst,  dry  burning 
heat  of  tlie  hands  and  feet,  partial 
night-sweats,  and  he6tical  symp- 
toms. Hence,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  phlliisis,  this  water  may  materi- 
ally contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
healtli,  and  even  in  the  latter  pe- 
riods, mitigate  the  disease,  when 
the  cure  is  doubtful,  if  not  hope-^ 
less. 

The  sensible  effefts  of  this  water, 
when  diimk  warm  and  fresh  from 
the  spring,  are,  a  gentle  glow  of  the 
stomach,  succeeded  sometim.es  by  a 
slight  and  transient  degree  of  head- 
ach  and  giddiness.  By  a  continued 
use,  in  most  cases,  it  is  diuretic,  keeps 
the  skin  moist,  and  perspirable,  and 
improves  the  appetite  and  health. 
Its  erfedts  on  the  bowels  are  vari- 
able. On  the  whole,  a  tendency  to 
costiveness  seems  to  be  the  more  ge- 
neral consequence  of  a  long  course 
of  this  medicinal  spring,  and  thercr 
fore  the  use  of  a  mild  aperient 
is  requisite.  These  eft'eds,  how- 
ever, are  applicable  only  to  inva- 
lids; for  healthy  persons,  \vho  taste 
the  w^terat  the  fountain,  seldom 
discovei-  any  tiling  in  it  but  a  de- 
gree of  warmth,  vihich  distinguishe« 
it  from  the  common  element. 

The  season  for  tlie  Hotwell  is 
generally  from  the  middle  of  INIay 
to  October;  but  as  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  \vater  continue  the 
same  throughout  the  year,  tlie  simx- 
mcr  raontlis  are  preferred  merely 
on  account  of  tlie  concomitant  be- 
nefits of  air  and  exercise.  A  gentle 
laxative 
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Ijrxatu'e  is  the  only  necessary  pre- 
parative, previous  to  the  use  of  the 
water,  especially  after  a  journey, 
by  which  llie  body  is  generally  dis- 
posed tocostiveness.  Two  or  thrte 
days  rest  ought  to  be  taken  iifter 
great  fatigue,  before  tliis  water  can 
be  used  with  advantage. 

Early  in  the  morning,  and  two 
hours  before  breakfast,  is  the  most 
proper  time  for  employing  this  wa- 
ter medicuially,  when  it  is  usual  to 
take  two  glasses,  spending  about 
lialf  an  hour  in  gentle  exercise 
betM'een  each  dose.  Two  glasses 
are  afterwards  taken  between  break- 
fast and  dinner ;  and  these  are  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  sufficient  in  one 
day.  The  size  of  the  glass  varies 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pint :  tlie 
latter  is  reckoned  a  full  dose. 

Hectical  patients, however, should 
begin  their  dietetic  course  with  a 
glass  of  ass's  milk,  and  gradually 
increase  the  quantity  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint. 

Those  with  whom  the  water  dis- 
agrees, when  taken  fasting,  should 
begin  witli  a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  a 
time,  and  take  from  four  to  six 
doses  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  one 
dose  about  an  hour  before,  and  an- 
other an  hour  after  a  meal. 

If  it  operate  as  a  cathartic,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  relaxed  habits, 
a  small  dose  of  ipecacuanlia,  or  if 
it  occasion  costiveuess,  a  quantity 
of  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar, 
^\■ill  be  necessary  to  assist  its  ope- 
ration. In  every  case,  it  is  best  to 
drink  it  at  the  fountain-head,  as  its 
volatile  particles  easily  escape.  The 
ejcercise  of  walking,  or  riding  on 
horseback,  iramediaiely  after  taking 
the  water,  can  be  recommended  to 
the  robust  only  ;  for  the  intirm  re- 
quire more  gentle  exercise,  such  as 
jiding  in  a  carriage,  sailing  in  a 
boat,  and  the  like.     Persons  pf  a 
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very  irritable  habit  should  sit  down 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  hav- 
ing taken  a  draught  of  the  water, 
whicli  may  be  increased  from  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  to  a  pint,  accord- 
ing to  c'rcumstances. 

The  Hotwell,  though  consider- 
ably higher  tlian  the  river  Avon, 
is,  however,  so  far  affe(5ted  by  the 
spring  tides,  which  rise  in  that 
river,  that  it  becomes,  in  some  de- 
gree, turbid.  It  is  dien  not  thought 
to  be  so  efficacious ;  but,  after  two 
hours  pumping,  the  spring  gene- 
rally returns  to  its  original  purity. 

British  JVines. — See  Wine. 

BROAD-CAST,  a  term  in  hus- 
bandry, used  to  denote  a  particular 
mode  of  sowing  corn,  pulse,  tur- 
nips, clover,  grasses,  and  most 
field-plants.  When  seeds  are  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
by  the  hand,  they  are  said  to  be 
sown  in  broad-cast;  by  which, 
tliis  method  is  distinguished  from 
drilling,  and  horse-hoeing,  or  the 
new  husbandly. 

The  comparative  merit  of  the 
drill  and  broad-cast  has,  by  several 
experiments,  been  determined  in 
favour  of  the  former.  One  of  the 
most  pra6tical  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  communicated  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufaftures,  and  Com- 
merce, by  Mr.  Booth,  of  Ather- 
stone,  who,  in  the  year  l/Sp,  ob-. 
tained  the  gold  medal  from  that 
patriotic  institution,  as  an  ackriow-  . 
ledgment  of  his  merit,  in  ascertain- 
ing this  interesting  point, 

Mr.  Boo  IE  seleded  a  piece  of 
cold  clay  land  of  twenty  acres,  four 
of  which  were  drilled  with  four 
bushels  of  wheat ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  four  acres  adjoining,  of  a 
similar  soil,  were  sown  in  the 
broad-cast  way,  with  ten  bushels 
of  the  same  grain. 

A  a  4  In 
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-  In  the  feeginniiig  of  April,  1768, 
riie  drilled  wheat  was  first  ,hoed, 
and  again  in  t'le  last  we^ek  of -the 
same  rtionth,  wh^n  the  broad-cast 
was  also  hoed,  with  hoes  of'a' pro-; 
per  size  for  the  purpose.  .  "       ■ 

"At  harvest,  the  crops  were*  fee- 
para  tely  reaped  and-  threshed,  tO' 
ascertain  the  difference  of  each 
produce.  -'That  of  the  four  acres 
drilled  \vas  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teeiV  biiShfeis,  one  gaUon,  and  four 
piiMfi  ;  and  the  four  acres  broad- ' 
caW'yielded'  ninety-foUo ■  bushels, 
twa  gallons',  and  fjtir  pints;  Hertce- 
the  difference  ift  favour  of  the  for- 
mer,' 'wa*<  twenty-fbi'ir  '  btishels, 
seven  gftllbns;^ 'valued  at"iive  shil- 
lings atld' sixpence  :a  bflshel*,  toge- 
ther '^itly  six  bushels  of  seed  saved 
by  drilKtigs  w)iit?h  cost  sov^n  shil-^ 
]in«s  ■  aud-ifour-pence  Ivall^enny  a 
bushel,  bmonnting  in  tlfe  Whole  to 
ni'Tie  pOlmds  01*  shilling  and  three 
fartbiiigs;--  '  '■  '■■■'■'  '-- 

'  In  t3&is  comparative  experiment, 
a  bushel  of  wheat  pforftlfced  by  the 
brdad-daJt'i  -rnis  neiai^f  -equal  in 
weight  to  a  bnshie)  of^«lvat  obtained 
ftoralthb'drill.-  Mr:  'GrRgEKWAv,  • 
bOfweVer, -by  art  expeYirrifcilt  made 
in-lhe  year  178/,  found  that  the 
grahv  fef  his-  drilled  ertsp  was  supe- 
rioi-  td -that  of  his  broad-cast,  not 
o»iy  in  qlaantitybut  in  qUaHty,  the 
formbp^\*«ighing  two'  poxinds  per 
bil.^hel  jiA'ofe-tha;n  thc:latt*rr  But, 
as ''Ms' brtfad^ca"8t  crop  was  not 
hoedy^t'  na^y  be.  f  airly iiiferredj  that 
ib'did  'not  arrive  at  fiill  maturity, 
either  in  conseiquenee- df  the  in- 
jury done  to  it  by  weeds,  or  for 
want  of' the  soil  being  puherized 
bythe  koe.         '       ■"  "   '■ 

-••The  sii^jeriority  of  the-  drill  me- 
thod; in  the  culture  of  tufhips,  was 
ascertained  byMf.  Dann,  ofGil- 
lingham,  arte  the  silver  medal  of 
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the  Society  adjudged  to'him  foy  his 
successful  expfTinient. 
■  On   the  (>(h  of  July   178O/  he 
drilled  four  acres  of  turinps,  and, 
on  the   same   day,    in   tlie    same 
field,  he  sowed  two  acres  broad-' 
cast.     A' vety' considerable  differ-' 
ence   appeared   in    i'avour  of  -the' 
drilled  plants,  from  their  first  com- 
ing^  Up,  in  consequence  of  \vil5(?lv 
he  sowed  no  more  by  broad-cast. 
The  drilled  turnip!?  were  ready  for 
h'oeiilg  fiv:  or  six  days  before  those 
that  M^ere  sown  broad-cast  on  the' 
same 'day/   '  Besides    drilled  tur-' 
nips  being  less  liable  to  injury  from' 
frost,    ai"id  'less   diiiienlt' 'to   hoe,^ 
than  ''those  'Sown  '  by   brbdd-cast,-' 
about  three-fifths  of  the  seed  used' 
in  the  latter  i^thod,  are  sufficient' 
for  thegromvl  whtn  drilled,  ^''hen 
the  tomips  "Were  come  to  'matw- 
rity*,    Mr.    Dann     selrfted     two' 
j)erches  from  each  of  those  culti-^ 
vated -according    to  the   dift'erent 
methods    before-mentionfci,     and 
found  that  the  two  perches'  drill- 
ed, produced  4p4lb. ;    and    those 
brnadi^ast  only  44^1b.  ;  making  a 
differehce  of  481b;  in  favour  of  the 
former  method.  ;  ■  •     : 

It  must  be  evident  ■to  the  agri- 
culturist, that  seed  deposited  ft-?:^' 
one  and  a  half  to  three  Inches' d^ep 
in  the  soil;  will  Vegetate  sooner ,'Snd 
gi'ow  faster,  'tlian  that  sown  on  the 
surface,  ■  which  is  Seldom  buried 
deeper  than  fr<im  one  quarter  of' 
an  inch  to  an  inch — at  a  season, 
when  moisture  is  particularly  re- 
qviisite  for  the  growth  of  the^plant. 

BROCCOLI,  a  species  of  the 
Braidca,'  6r  Cabhage-plant,  cul- 
tivattd  for  the  use  of  the  table. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  this  plant, 
particularly  the  purple,  the  white, 
and  the  black  broccoli,  &c.  but  the 
Roman,  or  purple  species,  is  prefcr- 
. '  '.  ■       .  ablo 
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aWe  to  all  others.  The  seeds  of  this 
vegetable  should  be  sown  about  the 
latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June,  -And  wh^-n  the  a oiing  plants 
have  gerniinated  eight  leaves,  they 
shonld  be  trati«plaiMed  into  beds. 
By  this  monagcment,  towards  tlie 
latter-end  of  July  xhcy  will  be  tit  to 
be  planted'  out  in  some  well  sliel- 
tered  piece  of  gronnd,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the 
rows,  and  two  feet  between  each 
row-.  ,■■•"!  f!  - 

The  -soil;  proper  for  broccoli  is 
rather  light  than  heavy.  The  r>rown, 
or  black  species,  though  infeiior  to 
the  Roman,  is  much  hardier.  It 
should  bes<nvn  in  the  middle  of 
May,- and  planted  about  two  feet 
and  a  J.ali  rf*l\nder.  Naples  bfocexjli 
lias  a  white  head  similar  to  the 
car.lijSower,  and  is  scarcely  distiri- 
guishable  from  it  in  flavour:    •    f' 

Aecordingto  Dr.  Dar'wi^,  the 
cultivation  of  broccoli'  and  canli- 
flower  must  be  ver^  siftiilar,  lixcept 
as  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  ;  for 
they  are  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
The  fcHowiag  direftiohs  fdv-  thf? 
culture  of  this  plant  were  transmit- 
ted to  the  Do6tor  by  Air.  Tighe; 
of  Ireland;  which,  for  their  praO^i- 
cal  utility,  we  ^hall  lay  before  our 
readers. 

Broccoli  may  be  so  managed,  as 
to  supply  the  table  With  a  delicious 
and  salutary  vegetable  during  seven 
months  of  the  year,  namely,  from 
the  begiiming  of  November  till  the 
end  of  May.  For  this  purpose, 
procure  prime  seed  fi-om  Rome  or 
Naple^,  both  for  early  and  late 
sowing'.  Sow  at  the  cessation  of 
the  vernal  snows,  and  repeat  it 
once  a  mouth  till  the  end  of  May, 
or  longei".  When  three  leaves  ap- 
pear, transplant  them;  and  when 
six  leaves  appear,  transplant  them 
g  Second  time.  Afterwards  in  June, 
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July,  and  August,  transplant  tl.em 
again  two  or  three  feet  asunder^ 
and  let  them  remain.  During  Sep- 
tember imd  October,  the  ground, 
mijst  be  loosened,  repeatedly  cleat"- 
ed  from  weeds  and  stones,  and  the 
plants  earthed  up,  to  preserve  their 
roots  from  the  frost,  atid  to  pre\'eni 
their  being  injured  by  the  equinoc^' 
tial  wnds.  Sprinkle  the  m.ouJcf 
aboi\t  them  occasionally  witli  water 
impregna+ed  with  dung,  Ca'rtf 
shouid  be  taken  to  sow  and  plant 
them  at  a  distance  from  hedgdsjl 
trees,  and  walls.  '■    •   '.' 

llie  head'of  tlie  broccoli  is'^ehe'^ 
rally  t'ompleted  in  live  or  six  daW 
from  itsii  St  appearance,  ahdshoiilif 
not  'he  siifiered  to  retuain  nuicftL 
longer;  the  stalk  may  be  boileil 
witli  the  flower,  but  should  fee 
peeled  before  it  is  brought  to  the? 
table:  ■'  >•■'''  ■'"    . 

'  Soifte  kinds  of  Italian  broccoli 
ate  .said'to  prddtice  bulbs  at  their 
roots',  which  are  supposed  to  befor 
the  purpose  'of  supportiifg  -otlifer 
stems.  I'f'such  stalks  appear,  tlrefy 
should  be  b'^oken  off  when  the 
principal  stem  is  transplanted.     "' 

In  order  to  obtain  good  seed''iif 
the  Naples  broccoli,  a  few  of  the 
largest  heads  of  tlie  earliest  growtb 
must  be  reserved  to  run  up  to  seed. 
All  tlie  Under  shoots  should  bcf 
taken  otf  from  time  to  time  as  they 
sprout,  leaving  only  the  principal 
stem  to  produce  flowers  and  seed. 
By  tliis  management,  if  no  other 
species  of  cabbage  be  permit- 
ted to  seed  near  the  broccoli,  its 
seeds  will  be  as  good  as  those  im- 
ported, and  the  propagatioxi  of  the 
plant  may  thus  be  continued  for 
many  years. 

BllOME-GRASS,  or  Bromus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  comprehend- 
ing forty-six  species,  of  which,  ac- 
CQr4ing  to  Dr,  Wither iNGj  tnthf 

nine. 
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iii/w,  but,  according  to  Dr,  Smith, 
twelve,  are  indigenous  :  tlie  follow- 
ing tlirec  are  die  jirincipal : 

1.  The Secaliiiics,  or  Smooth  Rye 
Bromc-grass ;  the  Poly morphits  of 
^VlTHERING;  which  is  not  rare  in 
Kurfolk,  and  grows  near  Edwin's 
Ford,  Caerniartlicushire,  among  the 
■winter  corn}  with  panicle  expand- 
ing, husks,  naked,  seeds  distinft, 
awns  shorter  tlian  the  blossom,  not 
quite  straight ;  it  llowers  in  July. 
Cattle  are  fond  of  this  grass,  the 

Ifceds  of  which  are  prevalent  among 
rye,  in  a  considerabie  projwrtion, 
and  when  ground  with  the  latter 
itor  bread,  not  only  render  itl^lack- 
ish,  but  produce  a  narcotic  or  stu- 
pifyii:^  cftett, — From  its  flower- 
bundles,  as  Bechstein  informs 
us,  a  beautifiU  green  dye  may  be 
easily  extraiSted. 

2.  The  mollis,  or  Soft  Brome- 
giass.  Lob-grass  or  Oat-grass,  is 
mostly  found  growing  in  corn- 
fields, diough  sometimes  in  mea- 
dows, pastures,  hedge-banks,  and 
even  on  walls  :  panicle  rather  up- 
tight ;  leaves  veiy  soft  and  \\oolly  j 
awn  about  the  length  of  the  blos- 
som :  flowers  in  May  and  June. — 
Bechstein  affirms  that  this  plant 
affords  a  very  agreeable  fodder  to 
all  kmds  of  cattle,  and  tliat  it  de- 
serves to  be  cultivated  on  sandy 
bnds,  as  being  well  adapted  to 
consolidate  tlie  soil.  But  its  me- 
rits and  demerits,  in  an  agricultural 
view,  axe  not  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  8 WAYNE  says,  tliat 
it  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  corn- 
fields, and  therefore  disliked  by 
farmers  ;  while  it  is  of  little  value 
in  pastures  and  mowing  grounds, 
where  it  generally  sheds  its  seed 
before  the  time  of  mowing,  and 
produces  very  few  root-leaves. 

3.  The  piunatiis  CFesliua  pin- 
nala,  L.)  or  Spiked  Heath  Brome- 
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grass,  is  found  growing  on  heath«<, 
and  fields  of  a  calcareous  soil,  par- 
ticularly in  Yorkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Kent :  its  straw  undivided; 
spikets  alternate,  nearly  sitting  j 
cylindrical,  somewhat  awned :  it 
flowers  Tn  July. — This  grass  is 
much  relished  by  cattle  of  every 
description,  but  especially  by  sheep 
and  goats. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  witli 
respect  to  the  different  species  of 
brome-grass,  that,  though  they  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  in  meadows  and 
pasture-grounds,  dieir  seeds  should 
not  be  sutfered  to  mingle  with  corn. 
To  extirpate  this  noxious  weed  from 
rye  and  wheat-grounds,  the  farmer 
will  find  it  his  interest  to  employ 
(as  is  frequently  done  on  the  Con- 
tinent) young  people,  or  even  chil- 
dren, in  caihj  weeding.  Such  an 
expedient  should  be  particidarly 
adopted,  ^\  hen  the  crop  of  a  pro- 
mising field  of  wheat  is  intended 
for  seed-corn  ;  as,  by  tliis  precau- 
tion, not  only  die  land  may  be 
cleared  of  the  pernicious  roots, 
but  the  farther  propagadon  of  this 
veed  will  be  efiectually  prevented. 
Lastly,  the  seeds  of  brome-grass, 
when  mixed  widi  corn,  render  it. 
much  lighter,  and  consequently  of 
less  value  to  those  who  purchase 
and  sell  grain  b}'  weight. 

BRONZE,  a  metallic  compound 
of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  zinc 
and  other  substances  are  sometimes 
added.  It  is  hard,  britde,  sonor- 
ous, and  specitically  heavier  Uiau 
tlie  metals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

M.  TiLLET,  in  liis  memou'  con- 
cerning llie  duftility  of  metals,  ob- 
serves, that  in  bronze  the  colour 
of  the  copper  is  totally  disg'uised  by 
that  of  the  tin,  even  though  die 
propordon  of  the  former  be  four- 
fifths  to  that  of  tlie  latter.  This 
"compound  is  much  more  fusible 

tliai; 
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thim  copper  alone,  and  less  liable 
to  be  covered  with  verdigrise. 

From  the  properties  liere  eiui- 
mcrated  it  appears,  tliat  bronze  is 
Avell  calculated  for  tlie  casting  of 
bells,  cannons,  statues,  and  other 
Avorks  exposed  to  the  air  and  wea- 
ther. 

Bronze- CO  lour,  in  imitation  of 
the  metal,  is  much  used  by  the 
colourmen  of  Paris,  vho  prepare 
two  sorts  of  it,  namely,  the  red 
bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  golden: 
tlie  latter  is  made  solely  of  the  very 
linest  and  brightest  copper-dust ; 
tlie  former  is  jjrepared  of  the  same 
material,  by  adding  a  small  propor- 
tion of  well  pulverized  red  ochre. 
Both  are  applied,  widi  varnishes, 
to  the  outside  of  substances,  as 
gold  leaves  are  in  gilding.  But,  to 
prevent  it  from  turning  green,  tlie 
bronzed  work  should,  as  soon  as 
laid  on,  be  carefully  dried  over  a 
chating-dish. 

BrooJhig.     See  Hatching. 

BROOK,  a  little  river,  or  small 
ciu-rent  of  water.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  a  river  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  general  it  has 
a  current  only  at  particular  seasons, 
whereas  a  river  flows  throughout 
the  year. 

Considerable  damage  is  some- 
times occasioned  by  the  overflow 
of  brooks,  in  consequence  of  sud- 
«len  and  heavy  falls  of  rain.  An 
inundation  is  caused  by  a  stoppage 
of  the  water  in  its  course,  which 
prevents  it  from  running  ofl"  as  fast 
as  it  comes  in  ;  consetjuently,  if 
the  channel  for  the  cfllux  be  larger 
than  tliat  for  the  influx,  the  water 
will  not  overflow  the  banks.  Thus, 
by  opening  the  channel  of  die  river 
WoUaiid,  at  Harborough,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  the  bridge,  the  river 
h^s    never    sin,ce  overfio:.\ed   tjie 
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town,  as  it  formerly  did  after  sud- 
den rain. 

The  legislature  has  enforced  the 
clearing  of  the  channels  of  brooks 
near  turnpike-roads,  by  enacting, 
that  the  comnussioners  shall  give 
notice  in  writing,  to  the  overseers 
of  the  high«'ays,  of  the  several  p:i- 
rishes  tlirough  which  sucii  brooks 
or  rivers  flow,  to  open  their  re- 
spective channels,  that  the  water 
may  have  free  passage. 

BROOK -J.LME,  tlie  Feromca 
Ri'ccaLuiiga,  L.  a  species  of  Speed- 
well, growing  in  slow,  shallow 
streams,  and  near  springs  that  sel- 
dom freeze.  Tiie  whole  of  this 
perennial  plant  is  smooth  and  suc- 
culent ;  the  stem  creeping ;  the 
leaves  are  egg-shnped,  flat,  ser- 
rated with  glands ;  tlie  blossoms, 
which  are  blue,  appear  in  June  and 
July. — We  have  mentioned  it  m 
one  of  tlie  negledted  vegetables, 
which  may  occasionally  be  used  foi 
culinary  purposes,  and  particularly 
as  a  salad. 

BROOM,  tlie  Common,  or  Spar^ 
t'lnm  scopariiim,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  very  common  on  sandy  pas- 
tures and  heaths,  and  requiring  no 
particular  description.  Wlir  n  grow- 
ing of  a  large  size,  tlie  broom  de- 
sen  es  a  place  among  our  flow  ering 
shrubs,  on  account  of  the  profusion 
of  its  gold-coloured  blossoms.  Its 
use  is  very  extensive,  not  only  in 
domestic  economy,  but  likew  ise  iii 
the  arts,  and  in  medicine.  Although 
tliis  vegetable  is  chiefly  employed 
for  making  brooms,  thatching 
houses,  and  covering  stacks  in  pre- 
ference to  straw,  as  it  more  readily 
admits  the  air  into  tlie  stack,  and 
equally  well  secures  it  from  rain  ; 
yet  it  also  serves  as  a  substitute^  for 
the  oak-bark,  in  the  tanning  of 
leatlier;  for  which  purpose  both 
tlie  twigs  and  branches  are  usefully 
employed. 
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employed.  I'he  old  -wood  of  the 
ccHnmon  broom  furnishes  the  cabi- 
net-maker with  most  beautiful 
materials  for  veneering.  In  some 
places,  the  tender  branches  of  this 
plant  are  mixed  with  hops  in  brew- 
ing; but  we  doubt  whether  they 
are  wholesome,  as  it  is  affirmed 
that  sheep  become  intoxicated  by 
browsing  upon  them.  The  flower- 
buds  may  be  preserved  as  pickles, 
and  eaten  instead  of  capers.  From 
the  roasted  seeds,  a  kind  of  coffee 
has  been  made  by  the  house-wife, 
though  of  inferior  taste  to  that 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  car- 
rot, beet,  succory,  &:c.     . 

I'he  macerated  baiii  of  the  broom 
bas  been  found  sufficiently  iibrous 
and  elastic,  to  be  manufaiL-tured 
into  cloth. — A  tolerably  pm'e  alka- 
£ne  salt  is  produced  by  burning  the 
whole  plant. 

In  proof  of  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  this  vegetable,  Dn  Mead 
relates  the  case  of  a  dropsical  per- 
son, who  was  recovered  by  taking 
half  a  pint  of  the  decoftion  of  green 
broom-tops,  "uith  a  spoonful  of 
whole  mustard  seed,  every  room- 
ing and  evening.  The  patient  had 
been  tapped  three  times,  and  had 
tried  the  usual  remedies  to  no  pur- 
pose. Dr.  Withering,  oh  this 
occasion,  observes,  that  an  infusion 
of  the  seeds,  drunk  freely,!  has  been 
known  to  produce  similar  laappy 
effetts;  but  whoever  expefts  such 
benefit  to  follow  in  every  dropsical 
case,  will  be  greatly  deceived.  He 
has  known  them  succeed  in  one 
case  tliat  was  truly  deplorable ;  but 
out  of  a  great  nnmber  of  trials  fairly 
mad ;,  tliis  proved  to  be  the  only 
instance,  in  which  the  medicine 
had  a  goodeffe£t.  A  strong  lixivivim 
of  the  ashes  was  used  in  the  Swedish 
army,  in  the  year  175p,  for  the  cure 
^f  dropsies  consequent  to  a  catar- 
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rhal  epidemic  fever.  The  urine  be- 
came plentiful,  and  tlie  patients 
were  soon  restored. 

Bkoom,  tlie  Spanish,  or  Sparti- 
um  junceum,  L.  an  exotic  shrub, 
which  may  be  easily  cultivated  in 
our  climate,  by  sowing  it  either  in 
the  spring  or  autumn  :  but  as  the 
plants  will  nt>t  succeed  when  re- 
moved after  attaining  a  large  size, 
they  should  be  transplanted  befoi-e 
they  are  two  years  old. — ^The  twigs 
are  employed  for  basket-work,  and 
the  flowers  afford  a  plentiful  supply 
of  food  for  bees  :  hence  the  culture 
of  this  shnib  is  recommended  near 
bee-'hives. 

Bboom-grass.      See    Bromk- 

GRASS. 

BROTH,  a  liquor  in  which  the 
flesh  of  aniraails  has  been  boiled ; 
and  which  is  rendered  palatable  by 
tue  addition  of  heiHis,  &c.  If  other 
ingredients  be  used,  such  as  nef, 
pearl-barley,  oat-meal,  &c.  it  is 
tlieii  generally  called  soup. 

We  have  already,  in  the  arti'cle 
Beef-tea,  pointed  out  the  com- 
mon error,  that  Irotk is  more  easily 
digested  than  solid  food.  And 
though  we  are  countenanced  in  tliis 
opinion  by  the  most  enlightened 
physicians  of  the  age,  yet,  we 
fear,  that  old  customs  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  will  continue  to 
prevail,  while  supported  by  to 
many  old  women,  beside  those 
of  the  Faculty.  Perhaps  nothing 
but  experimental  convittion  of  the 
contrary,  can  produce  a  change  of 
sentiments  imbibed  with  the  mo- 
thers  milk.  iMutton-broth,  veal- 
broth,  and  cliicken-broth,  are  such 
comiiar table  tilings,  when  the  ap- 
petite is  disordered,  and  the  sto- 
mach fastidious,  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally administered  in  all  states  of 
fever,  without  any  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  con- 
stitutioa 
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stitiition  of  the  patient.  In  this 
preposterous  manner,  tlie  stomach 
is  inundated,  and  the  bowels  are 
drenched,  till  all  their  tone  and 
vigour  are  irrecoverably  destroyed. 
Indeed,  from  the  slight  degree  of 
attention  paid  to  the  subje6l  of 
diet,  an  accurate  obscrv^er  may  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  tlie  stomach 
is  destined  for  a  certain  time  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  laborator)', 
where  the  effe6l  of  medicines  is  to 
be  ascertained,  before  the  vessel  to 
be  used  in  this  chemical  process 
has  acquired  sufficient  vigour  to 
withstand  the  attack.  .  Yet  such  is 
the  infatuation  of  the  multitude, 
tliat  they  would  rather  encourage 
the  prosperous  commerce  in  eme- 
tics and  purgatives,  than  listen  to 
suggestions,  which  tend  to  con- 
fute spurious '  notions  ;  and,  by 
correfting  their  former  errors, 
would  eventually  deprive  tliem  of 
many  favourite  cups  and  dishes; 
Tims,  we  are  not  vain  enough  to 
flattei*  om-sclves  with  producing 
such  a  change  on  the  prevailing 
manner  of  living,  as  to  banish 
either  teas  or  broths  to  their  pro- 
per places — the  apothecaries'  shops ; 
and  to  substitute  in  their  room, 
more  wholesome  articles  of  nutri- 
ment ;  though  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, from  reason  and  daily  ex- 
perience, that  the  physical  order 
of  tilings  has  also  been  perverted  in 
the  present  age,  and  that  the  swal- 
lov.ing  of  drugs  is  not  a  primary, 
but  a  secondary,  objeft  in  the  cure 
of  diseases . 

To  return  from  this  digression, 
which  every  friend  of  suffering  hu- 
rnanity  will  readily  excuse,  we 
shall  give  a  few  directions  for  pre- 
paring broths  from  other  sub- 
stances, beside  those  made  of  but- 
cher's meat. 

ArUf.cial  Broth.     Dr.  D.\rwin 
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obsei-ves,  that  all  tlie  mushrooms 
which  are  cooked  at  ovir  tables,  as 
well  as  the  ketchup  made  by  pre- 
sening  their  juices  in  salt  and  wa- 
ter, possess  an  animal  flavour.  la 
proof  of  tills,  the  following  cir- 
cumstance may  btf  adduced,  which 
occurred  in  a  family  of  invalids, 
who  frequently  wanted  weak  broth : 
tlie  sagacious  cook-maid  repeatedly- 
deceived  them,  by  administering  a 
mixture  of  thin  gruel  with  a  small 
quantity  of  good  ketchup,  adding 
only  a  little  salt,  and  a  few  slired- 
leaves  of  parsley. 

Fish-hroth,  though  nourishing, 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  made 
of  wholesome  butcher's  meat.  Af- 
ter separating  the  heads  of  fish, 
gutting,  and  carefully  cleansing 
them  from  the  gall,  put  them  into 
an  earthen  pipkin,  or  a  tin  sauce- 
pan, and  cover  them  with  water, 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  above 
their  surface,  accordingly  as  tlie 
brotli  is  intended  to  be  weak  or 
strong.  Onions,  parsley,  or  celery, 
may  be  added  at  pleasure,  and  the 
whole  should  be  seasoned  wntb 
pepper  and  salt.  After  simmering 
the  fish  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  they 
foil  to  pieces,  add  a  proportionate 
lump  of  fresh  butter  well  floured  : 
when  this  is  dissolved,  and  tlie  li- 
quor strained  from  the  bones,  the 
broth  is  ready  for  the  tablej  and 
may  be  eaten  with  bread/  either 
toasted  or  plain.  Thefish  best  adapt- 
ed for  making  thispalatable  soup,  are 
raacr.erel,  perch,  roach,  dabe,  gud- 
geons, bleak,  or  minnows.  And 
tJiough  we  do  not  recommaid  die 
preparation  of  such  liquid  dishes  as 
eligible,  either  in  point  of  health 
or  economy,  yet  as  fish  in  many 
places,  especially  near  the  sea- 
coast,  are  of  easy  purchase,  they 
may  occasionally  serve  as  good  sub- 
stitutes for  more  solid  animal  food, 

for 
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for  which  we  have  lately  submitted 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  and  unreason- 
able price. 

Broth  for  horses,  was  formerly 
considered  as  an  usefid  medicine 
for  these  noble  animals,  especially 
in  all  complaints  of  ti)e  bowels,  or 
tlie  colic.  Some  farriers  also  com- 
mended the  use  of  broth  made  of 
tripe,  on  account  of  its  mucila- 
ginous quality,  in  fevers  and  other 
distempers,  which  prevent  a  horse 
from  feeding.  From  later  and  more 
accurate  obser\-ations,  however,  it 
appears  diat  liquid  animal  food, 
being  contrary  to  llicir  nature,  is 
pernicious  to  granivorous  creatures, 
and  may  generate  such  disorders  as 
cannot  be  easily  remedied.  The 
use  of  Iroth  shoiUd  therefore  be 
confined  to  the  administration  of 
clysters  when  a  horse  is  costive : 
thus,  by  injeding  two  or  three 
quarts  of  a  fat  and  emollient  de- 
coftion,  prepared  either  of  tripe  or 
other  intestinal  substances  contain- 
ing fatty  matter,  the  crude  visci- 
dities of  the  bowels  may  be  re- 
lieved. If  the  guts  be  very  full,  so 
as  to  require  a  strong  stimulus, 
more  or  less  common  salt  may  be 
added  to  the  clyster,  witliout  which 
the  o])eratlon  v^lW  seldom  succeed, 

BRUISES,  or  contusions,  being 
frequently  neglected  at  first,  may 
produce  consequences  more  alarm- 
ing than  tliose  of  wounds.  Blows 
received  on  tlie  head,  pit  of  the 
stomach,  hip,  or  tlie  knee,  are  the 
most  dangerous.  A  violent  inflam- 
mation, in  consequence  of  injured 
nerves,  or  the  destru6tion  of  blood 
vessels,  often  occasions  tlie  morti- 
fication of  those  parts,  which  tlie 
most  skilful  treatment  cannot  re- 
trieve, if  the  accident  be  neglected 
for  many  hours  or  days.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  listening  to  officious 
old  women,  or  neighbours^  an  ex- 
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perienccd  surgeon  ought  instantly 
to  be  consulted.  We  know  a  re- 
cent melancholy  instance,  of  a  niost 
promising  youth,  who,  when  study- 
ing physic  at  Edinburgh,  was  so 
improvident  as  to  suffer  a  slight 
contusion  on  the  knee  to  pass  un- 
noticed; which,  however,  proved 
fatal  to  liim  a  week  after  tlie  acci- 
dent. 

When  the  contusion  is  slight, 
fomentations  with  lukewarm  vine- 
gar and  water,  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  part,  will  generally  relieve 
it ;  but  if  it  be  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  either  decoWions  of  tlie 
German  leopard's  bane  (Aniita 
montana,  L.)  or  arquebusade  wa- 
ter (see  p.  103),  may  be  pre- 
ferably used. — Dr.  Buchan  in- 
ff)rms  us,  that  he  has  often  seen 
cataplasms  of  fresh  cow-dung  ap- 
plied to  violent  contusions  occa- 
.sioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruises,  &c. 
and  never  knew  them  fail  to  have  a 
good  eftett.  In  more  violent  cases 
of  this  nature,  the  patient's  diet 
and  regimen  ought  to  be  in  every 
respeCt  similar  to  that  suggested 
under  tlie  head  of  Inflammation. 

Bruises  of  dogs,  which  they  of- 
ten recei\e  citlier  in  hunting,  or  by 
otlier  accidents,  may  be  cured,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Bradley,  in 
the  following  manner  :  If  a  bruise 
appear  externally,  anoint  the  swell- 
ing with  a  decoftion  of  chickweed 
and  groundsel,  boiled  in  strong 
ale ;  which  will  assuage  the  pain, 
and  reduce  the  tumor :  but,  if  it 
be  a  wound,  cut  aw  ny  the  hair,  and 
cover  it  with  a  plaster  made  of 
equal  quantities  of  the  roots  of 
great  comfrey,  melilot,  and  oil  of 
roses.  As  the  latter,  however, 
might  be  too  expensive  an  ingre- 
dient, we  recommend  either  to  sub- 
stitute a  little  of  die  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, or  more  simply,  to  lay  two  or 

three 
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three  folds  of  the  common  black, 
adhesive  plaster  on  tlie  injured 
part,  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent, so  as  to  prevent  bleeding,  and 
to  exclude  the  air.  But,  if  tiuue 
be  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
bruise  is  inward,  give  the  dog  a 
drench,  composed  of  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
spermaceti. 

Biuises  on  the  withers  of  a  Horse, 
arise  from  pinches  of  the  saddle, 
and  from  want  of  care,  often  im- 
j)osthumate,  and  turn  fistulous. 
Such  tumors  may  be  bathed  tliree 
or  four  times  a  day  with  warm 
vinegar ;  and  if  this  application 
proves  inefteAual,  either  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  or  half  an  ounce 
of  white  vitriol,  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  should  be  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  \\hich  makes  an 
excellent  repellent  lotion,  and  will 
frequently  prevent  the  formation  of 
an  abscess.  But  w  hen  the  swel- 
ling is  attended  witli  heat,  smarting, 
and  little  watery  pimples,  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  may  be  preferably 
applied  :  take  two  ounces  of  crude 
sal  ammoniac,  boiled  in  a  quart  of 
lime-water ;  or,  instead  of  these,  a 
handfiil  of  wood,  or  pearl-ashes, 
boiled  in  common  water ;  pour  oft' 
tlie  deco<Stion,  ^^hen  settled,  and 
mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of 
wine ;  anoint  the  parts  afterwards 
witli  lintseed  oil,  or  eider  oint- 
ment, to  soften  and  smootli  the 
skin. 

In  critical  swellings,  however, 
tlie  repelling  method  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  swelling  relieved 
by  suppurating  poultices.  These 
tumors  ought  never  to  be  opened 
before  they  are  ripe,  but  suffered 
to  break  of  themselves  ;  otherwise 
the  whole  sore  will  be  spongy,  dis- 
charge a  bloody  ichor,  and  soon 
degenerate    into  an   ulcer.     The 
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openings,  howe\  er,  ma}'  be  enlarg- 
ed, and  the  lips  pared  away,-  that 
the  dressings  may  be  easily  applied, 
taking  care  to  avoid  tlie  ligament, 
which  runs  along  tlie  neck  to  the 
withers.  If  a  suppuration  appears 
on  the  opposite  tide,  let  it  be  treat- 
ed in  tlie  same  manner.  The  oj:en- 
ings  should  incline  downward,  to 
let  the  matter  flow  out  easily.  If 
tlie  bones  are  foul,  thev  must  be 
dressed  witli  tincture  of  myrrh,  till 
they  scale  off".  Wlien  the  fungus 
is  very  troublesome,  and  the  matter 
discharged  is  oily,  yellow,  and  vis- 
cid, pledgets  soaked  in  tlie  follow* 
ing  preparation  will  be  found  be- 
neficial :  take  of  blue  vitriol,  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  of  water,  half  an 
ounce  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine,  of"  each  four 
ounces ;  white  Mine  vinegar,  six 
ounces  3  oil  of  vitriol,  and  /Egyp- 
tiacum,  of  each  two  ounces.  Ix-t 
this  be  made  hot,  and  the  pledgets 
soaked  in  it,  and  then  immediately 
applie  1  to  the  part  affected,  taking 
care  to  batlie  the  swelling  round  it 
with  spirit  of  wine  and  vinegar. 
\Viien  die  cavities  are  fistulous,  the 
callosities  must  be  cut  out  with  a 
knife,  \\liere  it  can ^e  done  conve- 
niently, and  the  remainder  be  de- 
stroyed by  corrosives. 

BRUSH,  a  domestic  implement, 
consisting  generally  of  a  collection 
of  hairs  or  bristles,  fastened  in  a 
frame  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory ; 
with,  or  without  a  handle 3  and 
used  for  various  purposes.  This 
simple  manufacture  is  capable  of 
great  improvement ;  as  we  seldom 
meet  vith  brushes,  the  hair  of 
which  is  so  firmly  cemented,  or 
otlierwise  secu  ed  in  tlie  frame,  as 
to  ensure  their  constant  use,  until 
the  hair  itself  is  worn  out  by  me- 
chanical friction.  We  sliall,  un- 
der the  head  of  Cement,  commu- 
nicate 
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BJcateafewhtDta  for  remedying  this 
defeft. 

Fffsh- brush,  an  instniment  fre- 
«]\ient1v  employed  for  increasing 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  lan- 
guid habits,  especially  in  paralytic 
and  rheumatic  cases,  in  order  to 
relieve  pain  and  uneasiness  of  the 
skin.  Although  we  do  not  depre- 
cate, but  rather  strongly  recom- 
mend, friftion  to  the  aged  and  se- 
dentary in  particular,  yet  we  are 
of  opinion  that  this  simple  and  use- 
ful operation  may  be  performed 
■with  equal  ease,  and  more  atten- 
fion  to  cleanliness,  by  a  piece  of 
flannel,  than  by  a  flesh-brush  ;  be- 
cause the  perspirable  matter  ad- 
hering to  each  hair  of  the  latter,  is 
thus  spread  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another :  whereas  the  for- 
mer may  be  frequently  turned,  and 
afterwards  washed,  as  often  as  is 
necessary. 

Slomach-lrtish,  a  curious  instru- 
ment which  excited  considerable 
attention  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  invented  by 
the  ancient  physicians,  but  again 
brought  forward  by  the  surgeons 
of  France  and  Germany,  with  a 
view  to  scower  or  cleanse  the 
stomach,  or  remove  foreign  bodies 
fallen  down  the  fauces  and  gullet. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  sponge 
fastened  to  a  long  whale-bone 
probe ;  or  is  composed  of  soft  hair, 
formed  into  a  fascicle  by  twisted 
brass  or  steel-wire,  the  handle  or 
stem  of  which  may  be  invested 
■with  silk  or  thread.  Previous  to 
its  application,  the  patient  drinks  a 
small  draughtof  warm  water  3  then 
the  brush,  being  moistened  in  some 
convenient  liquor,  is  introduced 
into  the  gullet,  and  slowly  pro- 
.truJed  into  the  stomach,  by  twist- 
ing round  its  wire-handle.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  many  of 
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our  readers  would  submit  to  thi* 
painful  operation,  which  v^ie  have- 
mentioned  here,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  De- 
cember 1/50;  where  a  medicat 
correspondent  farther  advises  the 
operator  to  draw  the  handle  of 
this  brush  ;//)  and  dotvn  in  the 
stomach,  and  through  the  oeso- 
phagus, like  tli.e  sue  cr  in  a  ,sy- 
ringe,  till  it  be,  at  length,  whblly 
extrafted.  He  farther  suggests  the 
utility  of  plentiful  drinking,  while 
the  bmsh  is  at  work,  and  so  long  as 
any  foul  matters  are  discharged. 
Those  readers  who  incline  to  try 
the  experiment  (which  probably  no 
modern  surgeon  would  recommend, 
unless  for  removing  material  ob- 
strudtions  in  the  throat,  &c.)  will 
find  a  cut  of  this  instrument  in  the 
work  above-mentioned  :  and  thc 
candid  author  of  that  paper  con- 
cludes with  saying,  tiiat  though 
this  contrivance  is  gready  extolled, 
and  said  to  prolong  life  to  a  great 
age,  especially  if  praftised  once  a 
week,  fortnight,  or  month  j  yet 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  its 
happy  efle6ts  ;  probably  because  it 
has  been  tried  hy  Jew. — See  Gul- 
let and  Windpipe. 

Tnoth-hriish. — Many  complaints 
prevail  concerning  tlie  imperfect 
manner  in  which  these  instruments 
are  manufa>5tured.  We  shall  not 
presume  to  otfer  any  advice  to  the 
mechanic  ;  having,  in  this  respedt, 
uniformly  deprecated  the  use  of 
either  brashes  or  sponges.  Regard- 
less of  vulgar  prejudices,  we  venture 
to  recommend  the  application  of 
the  small  finger  to  the  gums,  when 
there  are  no  interstices  between  the 
teeth ;  or  the  use  of  a  soft  piece  of 
calico  :  the  former  is  a  natural 
instrument,  not  liable  to  hurt  the 
gums,  as  it  has  the  advantage. of 
being  soft  and  pliable  3  and,  by 
feelui>r 
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feeling  tKe  least  pressure  or  resist- 
ance, will  have  no  tendency  to  in- 
jure the  teeth  or  gums.  Nothing, 
therefore,  but  injudicious  delicacy 
can  oppose  this  simple  substitution. 

BRUTE,  a  general  name  for  all 
animals,  except  mankind.  Among 
brutes,  the  monkey  kind  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  t!ie  human 
race,  both  in  external  shape,  and  in- 
ternal organization.  Investigations 
relative  to  the  stru«5lure  and  econo- 
my of  brutes,  form  the  subjeiSl  of 
V'hat  is  called  Comparative AnntaTny . 

The  essential  charafteristics  of 
brutes,  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  man,  have  attraft- 
ed  the  attentiort  of  many  pliiloso- 
phers.  By  some,  a  brute  is  de- 
lined  to  be  an  animal  not  rmhle,  or 
a  livingcreature  incapable  of  laugh- 
ter; by  others  a  viuie  animal.  The 
peripatetics  allowed  to  brutes  a 
sensitive  power,  but  denied  them 
a  rational  one.  The  Platonists  con- 
sidered tliem  as  possessed  of  reason 
and  understatlding ;  though,  in  a 
degree  less  pure  and  refined  than 
that  of  man.  Descartes  main- 
tained that  brutes  are  mere  inani- 
mate machines,  destitute  not  only 
of  reason,  but  of  all  thought  and 
perception ;  and  that  their  aftions 
are  only  consequences  of  the  exqui- 
site mechanism  of  their  bodies. 
This  opinion  was  probably  adopted 
by  Descartes  with  a  view  to  ob- 
viate two  objcftions  ot  great  mag- 
nitude; one,  against  the  immortality 
of  the  souls  of  bmtes,  if  they  be 
allowed  to  have  any ;  the  otlier, 
against  the  goodness  of  God,  in  suf- 
fering creatures  which  had  neversin- 
nod  to  be  subjeft  to  so  many  mi- 
series. The  Cartesian  system  is  far 
from  being  conclusive,  because, 
even  admitting  the  arguments  in 
its  favour,  to  their  utmost  extent, 
it  only  ebtablishes  tlie  possiiility  of 
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brutes  being  inanimate,  and  that 
the  power  of  God  is  capahle  of  pro- 
ducing various  aftions  from  inani- 
mate machines,  but  by  no  means 
proves  that  he  aftually  has  done  so ; 
besides  which,  it  is  defeftive,  be- 
cause it  has  no  limits,  as  by  t'.e  Car- 
tesian method  of  arguing,  every 
man  might  prove  his  neighbour  to 
be  an  inanimate  machine,  as  well 
as  a  brute. 

The  most  rational  opposers  of 
the  Cartesian  system,  maintain  that 
brutes  are  endowed  with  a  principle 
of  sensation,  though  of  an  inferior 
nature  to  ours.  From  this  subjeiSt 
many  disputes  have  originated; 
some  persons  insisting  that  the  soul 
in  brutes  is  merely  sensitive,  and 
that  they  are  entirely  destitute  of 
reason  and  understanding ;  others, 
that  tliey  not  onlypossess  the  power 
of  reason,  but  employ  it  to  greater 
advantage  than  men  do.  That 
brutes  are  endowed  only  witli  sen- 
sation, and  are  destitute  of  all  power 
of  reasoning,  or  refledion,  cannot 
be  maintained  upon  good  grounds, 
nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  their 
adions  proceed  entirely  from  in- 
stinft.  It  is  proved  by  numerous 
instances,  that  education  will  over- 
come many  of  the  natural  instincts 
of  biiites,  which  could  never  be  the 
case,  if  they  were  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  refleftion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  cci^tain,  that  no  brute 
has  ever  yet  been  sufficiently  qua- 
lified by  instruftions,  eit!:er  to  un- 
derstand the  use  of  tire,  or  to  under- 
take the  management  t.f  that  ele- 
ment ;  a  circumstance  that  alone 
seems  to  imply  a  totaj  defett  of 
rationality. 

There  is  a  very  ingenious  treatise 
on  this  subject,  published  by  the  late 
Prof.  Bergmann,  wititled  "  P.e- 
searches  designed  to  shew  what 
the  Brute  Ammals  certainly  are  7^o^ 
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and  also  uhat  they  probably  are." 
He  proves  tliat  tliey  are  not  ma- 
chines, witliout,  however,  consi- 
dering them  as  beings  whose  ac- 
tions are  dire6ted  to  moral  ends,  or 
as  accountable  creatures,  subjedt  to 
future  rewards  or  punishments. 

That  brutes  are  capable  of  reflec- 
tion and  sentiment,  and  are  suscep- 
tible of  the  kindly  as  well  as  tlie 
irascible  passions,  independently  of 
sexual  attacliment  and  natural  af- 
feftion,  is  evident,  from  the  various 
instances  of  regard  and  gratitude 
daily  observable  in  different  ani- 
mals, particularly  the  dog:  of  these 
and  other  sentiments,  such  as  pride 
and  glory,  many  surprizing  and  in- 
dubitable proofs  are  exhibited  by  the 
ELEPHANT,  of  which  we  shall  give 
some  account  in  its  proper  place. 

But,  besides  the  qualities  above 
alluded  to,  certain  animals  seem, 
on  many  occasions,  to  be  inspired 
with  a  kind  of  presentiment,with  re- 
speft  to  events  unforeseen  by  the  ra- 
tional beings  whom  they  concern  ; 
and  various  instances  of  this  faculty 
may  probably  occur  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  of  our  readers. 

By  Divine  Revelation,  brutes  are 
held  out  to  us  as  objctts  of  mercy: 
nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a  greater 
reproach  to  human  nature,  than 
cruelty  towards  dumb  and  helpless 
animals.  Of  the  different  species 
of  cruelty,  none  was  more  general 
In  the  metropolis  than  that  of  bul- 
lock-hunting j  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  the  late  legal  enactments,  to- 
gether with  the  vigilance  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, this  barbarous  pradicewill 
at  length  be  entirely  suppressed. 

BRYONY,  the  White,  or  more 
jaxiperly,  tlie  Red-berried  Bry- 
ony, or  Wild- wine  J  the  Bryoyiia 
■  alia  or  dioica,  L.  is  a  native  plant, 
growing  in  many  parts  of  England, 
luider  hedges  and  thickets.    The 
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root  is  perennial,  large,  often  a  fbot 
in  circumference ;  the  stem  is  se- 
veral yards  in  length  ;  the  leaves 
nearly  hand-shaped ;  tlie  flowers  of 
a  yellowish  green  colour,  appearing 
in  May  and  June  5  and  tlie  fruit  is  a 
smooth  red  berry,  containing  five 
or  six  seeds.  Some  curious  per- 
sons have  a  method  of  carving 
these  roots  into  human  figtires,  and 
selling  them  as  mandrakes }  but 
this  useful  produftion  may  be  con- 
verted to  much  better  purposes. 
By  long  steeping,  and  cleansing  in 
several  waters,  the  roots  may  ulti- 
mately be  deprived  of  all  their  acri- 
mony and  bitterness,  so  as  to  af- 
ford a  tolerable  iiour ;  from  which 
(if  credit  be  due  to  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.BoHMER,  senior  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg,  in  Saxony),  M. 
MoHAND  has  prepared  both  starch 
and  I  read. 

Although  tliis  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  poisonous  na- 
tive vegetables,  yet  tliere  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  bitter  juice  has  in  a 
great  measure  ascended  from  the 
root  to  the  stalk  and  branches,  it 
may  -usefully  be  converted  into 
bread  :  and  as  it  grows  to  a  prodi- 
gious size,  a  little  trouble  would  be 
well  rewarded. — Mx.  Hollefear 
states,  that  two  or  three  of  the  ber- 
ries have  been  eaten  witliout  any 
obser\'able  effeft. 

Br)'ony-root  is  purgative  and 
acrid  :  its  smell,  when  fresh,  is 
strong  and  disagreeable}  its  taste 
nauseously  bitter.  In  spring,  it 
abounds  with  a  thin,  milky  juice, 
which  is  so  sharp  as  speedily  to 
excoriate  the  skin ;  but  a  great 
part  of  tlie  acrimony,  and  almost 
tiie  whole  of  the  scent,  is  lost  by 
drying.  In  summer,  tlie  root  is 
less  juicy,  and  weaker  botli  in 
smell  and  taste<  An  extra<5t  pre- 
pared 
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jpared  In  watef^  a6ts  more  hlildly, 
and  with  greater  safety,  than  the 
root  in  substance.  When  given 
in  a  quantity  from  half  a  dram  to 
a  dram,  or  half  an  ounce  of  it  in- 
fused in  wine,  it  proves  a  gentle 
J)urgative,  and  likewise  operates 
powerfully  by  urine.  Hence  small 
doses  of  its  milky  juice  have  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Ber- 
Gius,  for  dropsical  and  astlimatic 
Complaints.'  A  cold  infiision  of 
the  root,  in  water,  is  externally 
used  in  rheumatic  pains,  or  the 
sciatica.  In  the  form  of  a  cata- 
plasm, it  proves  a  most  powerful 
discutient.  Deco6lions  made  witli 
one  [K>und  of  the  fresh  root,  are 
the  best  purgatives  for  horned 
tattle.  In  short,  observes  Dr. 
Wither  I XG,  the  a6tive  virtues  of 
tliis  plant  entitle  it  to  more  at- 
tention tlian  is  bestowed  on  it  at 
Jpresent. 

BRYONY,  theRLAcK,  or  iheBry- 
ony  lady-seal,  the  Tamus communis, 
L.  is  also  a  native  of  England.  It 
has  a  large  root,  sending  forth  se- 
veral stems,  large  heart-shaped, 
dark-green  leaves  j  greenish  flow- 
ers, and  red  berries.  It  blows 
frotp  May  to  August,  and  is  fre- 
t|uently  found  under  hedges.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  WlTHERIN-G,  its 
young  shoots  are  good  eating,  when 
dressed  like  asparagus ;  but  liorses 
refuse  to  eat  the  plant.  Its  root  is 
like  that  of  the  white  brj-ony, 
acrid  and  stimulating. 

The  several  exotic  species  of  the 
bryony,  as  tlie  Africana,  the  race-  ' 
mosa,  with  a  red  olive-shaped  fruit, 
tlie  Cretica,  or  sjrotted  bryony  of 
Crete,  the  variegata,  or  American 
bryony,  merit  cultivation,  on  ac- 
cfiunt  of  their  beautiful  appearance, 
when  full  of  fruit. 

BUCK-BEAN,  or  Menyanikcs,  - 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  comprising 
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four  species,  of  wliich  two  are 
natives  : 

1.  The  tri folia  fa,  or  marsh  tre- 
foil, water  trefoil,  marsh  cleaver, 
or  trefoil  buck-bean  :  it  grows  in 
moistj  marshy  places,  in  many 
parts  of  Britain,  and  its  very  beau- 
tiful flowers  appear  in  June  and 
July.  This  useful  plant  is,  ac- 
cording to  Bechstein-,  a  very 
agreeable  fodder  to  cattle :  its  cul- 
tivation is  therefore  recommend- 
ed, for  improving  marshy  lands. 
Dr.  Withering  informs  us  that 
cows,  horses,  and  swine  refuse 
it.  From  experiments  made  at 
Upsal,  in  Sweden,  it  appears  that 
though  goats  eat  it,  sheep  will  not 
always  relish  its  leaves  ;  which,  by 
some  persons,  are  smoked  instead 
of  tobacco.  It  is  farther  asserted 
by  others,  that  such  sheep  as  have 
a  relish  for  the  marsh  trefoil  are, 
by  eating  it,  cured  of  the  rot. 

In  Lapland,  the  powdered  roots 
of  this  plant  are  converted  into 
bread,  which,  however,  is  not  very 
palatable :  and  the  country  people 
of  West-Gothland,  in  Sweden,  cm- 
ploy  it  for  imparting  a  bitter  to  ale ; 
for  which  purpose  two  ounces  are 
equally  eflficacious  as  one  pound  of 
hops. 

Dr.  Darwin  also  recommends 
these  leaves  as  a  substitute  for 
hops  ;  and  adds,  that  tliey  might  be 
equally  wholesome  and  palatable. 
In  dyeing  they  atford,  according 
to  Bechstein,  a  green  and  yellow 
colour. 

An  infvision  of  the  leaves  is  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  is  prescribed  in 
rheumatisms  and  dropsies :  one 
dram  of  tliem,  in"  pov^'der,  both 
purges  and  vomits ;  and  is  occa- 
sionally given  as  a  vermifuge.  •  Dr. 
Lewis  considers  tlie  Menyant/u-s 
as  a  powerful  aperient  and  de.ob- 
sti-uent,  promoting  tlie  fluid  secre- 
B  b  2  tioui. 
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tions.  It  has  of  late  gained  great 
reputation  in  scorbutic  and  scro- 
phulous  disorders.  Inveterate  af- 
feftions  of  the  skin,  have  been 
cured  by  an  infusion  of  the  leaves 
taken  at  proper  intervals,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  continued  for  several 
weeks. — Boerhaave  cured  him- 
self of  the  gout,  by  drinking  the 
juice  of  this  plant  mixed  with  whey. 
Stubborn  fafts,  like  this,  require 
great  authorities. 

2.  The  nymphoeoidcs,  or  fringed 
buck-bean,  or  lesser  yellow  water- 
lily,  growing  in  large  ditches  and 
slow  streams.  Lord  Lewisham 
found  it  in  the  Thames,  near  Wal- 
ton-bridge j  and  it  has  also  been 
discovered  in  a  lake,  at  Castle- 
Howard,  Yorkshire.  The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  heart-shaped  a4 
the  base,  rounded  at  the  end,  some- 
times spotted,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  swim  on  tlie  water.  Its 
fine  yellow  blossoms  appear  in  July 
and  August. 

Bech STEIN  relates,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Japan,  where  the 
fringed  buck-bean  is  also  indige- 
nous, eat  it  as  a  pickle,  simply 
prepared  with  salt ;  or,  after  sim- 
mering it  in  water,  and  removing 
the  impurities  from  the  top,  they 
use  it  in  broths. 

BUCK-THORN,  or  Rhamnus, 
L.  a  numerous  genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  48  species,  of  which 
only  two  are  indigenous,  namely, 

1 .  The  cathariicus,  or  purging 
buckthorn,  a  shrub  growing  in 
woods  and  hedges,  very  common 
in  Shropshire.  It  attains,  if  culti- 
vated, the  height  of  1 6  feet,  flow- 
ers in  ^ay  and  June,  and  its  fruit 
ripens  about  Michaelmas.  Goats, 
fiheep,  and  horses,  eat  the  leaves, 
but  cows  refuse  them.  In  our 
markets,  the  ihut  of  ihc  black- 
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berry  bearing  alder,  and  the  dog^* 
berry  tree,  have  lately  been  substi- 
tutea  for  tliose  of  the  buck-tliorn. 
But  tliis  species  of  fraud  may  be 
easily  discovered  by  opening  the 
berries ;  for  the  genuine  kind  have 
generally  four  seeds,  those  of  the 
alder  two,  and  those  of  tlie  dog- 
berry  only  one.  Besides,  buck- 
thorn berries  alone,  when  bruised 
on  white  paper,  give  it  a  green 
tint.  The  wood  of  this  shrub  is 
one  of  tlie  finest  for  turnery,  pro- 
duced in  this  climate,  as  it  some- 
times grows  to  a  size  of  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  From 
the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries,  with 
akma,  a  yellow  3  and  from  the  ripe 
ones,  a  fine  green  dye  is  obtained : 
the  bark  also  strikes  a  yellow  and 
brown-red  colour.  The  juice  of 
the  unripe  berries  is  of  the  colour 
of  saffron,  and  is  used  for  staining 
maps  or  paper :  that  of  the  ripe 
benies  is  the  sap-green  of  minia- 
ture painters,  and  is  much  esteem- 
ed ;  but  if  they  are  gathered  late  in 
autumn,  the  juice  is  purj^le, 

Bechsteix  remarks,  that  tlie 
book-binders  in  Gcnnany  extraft 
tliis  colour  by  mixing  the  fresh 
juice  with  deep-red,  or  violet  li- 
quids, with  which  they  dye  the 
most  beautiful  sorts  of  paper  and 
leather. 

In  medicine,  buck-thorn  berries 
have  long  been  esteemed,  and  a 
syrup  prepared  from  them  is  still 
kept  in  the  apothecaries'  shops, 
though  seldom  prescribed  j  as  it  oc- 
casions much  bickness  and  griping. 
In  a  late  Latin  treatise,  published 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kolb,  of  Erlang, 
1794,  the  bark  of  tl;e  buck- thorn 
is  much  recommended  as  a  mild, 
cheap,  and  etficacious  remedy,  in 
every  respeft  preferable  to  the  ber- 
ries. After  being  exposed  to  tlie 
air,  pr  soaked  ia  water,  this  bark 

soon 
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soon  assumes  a  yellow,  orangp 
colour.  It  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  gummy  ingredients, 
which  render  it  a  tonic,  gently  as- 
tringent, and  antiseptic  medicine. 
The  resinous  extract  is  acrid  and 
astringent,  strongly  purgative  and 
resolvent:  but  tlie  bark,  in  pow- 
der, mixed  with  honey,  gum  ara- 
bic,  or  any  other  mucilage,  as  well 
as  a  watery  deco£tion  of  it,  operates 
mildly,  when  taken  in  small  doses, 
for  the  cure  of  intermittents  :  it 
may  also  be  beneficially  employed 
in  slow,  putrid,  or  nervous  fevers, 
and  in  general  debility  after  chronic 
diseases.  Externally  applied,  in 
green  wounds,  laxity  of  tlie  fibres, 
malignant  foul  ulcers,  and  in  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  mortification, 
this  remedy  possesses  tonic,  gently 
stimulating  and  healing  proper- 
ties. The  decoflion  is  of  great 
service  in  reducing  inveterate  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  and  curing 
the  itch  J  as  it  cleanses  Uie  skin, 
and  abates  the  burning  heat,  with- 
out repelling  the  humours.  But  it 
should  never  be  employed  in  ulcers 
that  have  arisen  in  consequence  of 
erysipelas,  or  tlie  rose :  in  other 
cases,  its  application  will  always  be 
more  safe,  and  attended  with  better"^ 
efFefts,  when  it  is  at  the  sariae  time 
used  internally. 

2.  The /ra7?^z/ /a,  or  alder  buck- 
thorn, or  black-berry  bearing  alder, 
grows  in  woods  and  moist  hedges  j 
it  generally  attains  a  height  of  from 
5ix  to  ten  feet.  The  wood  of  this 
shrub,  when  young,  is  soft  and 
yellow,  but  becomes  hard  and 
light-red  with  age :  its  external 
bark  is  dark-grey,  with  white  sj  ots, 
but  internally  yellow ;  tiie  branches 
contain  an  orange-coloured  medul- 
bry  tube.  Its  yellowish  leaves 
appear  late  in  May,  or  June,  and 
epmetimes  a  second  foliage  pomes 
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forth  In  autumn.  The  berries  are 
at  first  dark-green,  then  become 
red,  and  at  length  black,  when  ful-. 
Ij  ripe  5  containing  a  sweet,  though 
unpleasant  juice.  Goats  devour 
tlie  leaves  with  avidity,  and  they 
are  also  eaten  by  sheep  :  the  flow-* 
ers  are  particularly  grateful  to  bees. 
The  bark  dyes  yellow,  and  with 
iron,  black.  The  berries  gathered 
before  tliey  are  ripe,  dye  wool 
green.  Charcoal  prepared  from 
the  wood,  is  preferred  in  making 
gun-powder.  DAMBouRNEvmadc 
the  following  successful  experi- 
ment with  the  ripe  berries.  He 
bruised  them  in  cold  water,  and 
allowed  the  whole  to  undergo  the 
vinous  fermentation,  which  took 
place  in  eight  days.  This  liquor 
he  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  dyed  wool  that  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  witii  bismuth : 
thus  he  obtained  a  veiy  beautiful 
green  colour,  which  he  called  a 
new,  or  native  green,  because  it 
was  not  in  the  least  afFeded  either 
by  strong  vinegar,  or  a  solution  of 
potash.  On  adding  a  little  sugar 
of  lead  to  the  dye,  the  vivacity 
of  the  colour  was  considerably  in- 
creased. 

The  rind,  boiled  in  milk,  is  as- 
serted to  be  a  safe  and  eflicaci- 
ous  remedy  for  eruptions  of  the 
skin ;  yet  we  do  not  advise  the 
reader  to  try  experiments  with  this, 
or  similar  remecties,  without  con- 
sulting a  medical  friend.  Decocr 
tions  of  the  bark  in  table-beer,  are 
very  certain  and  brisk  purgatives, 
in  dropsies,  or  constipations  gf  tho 
bowels  of  cattle. 

BticK-THORur,  the  Sea,  or 
cornmon  sallow-thorn,  the  Hip- 
pophce  rhamnoides,  L.  is  a  very 
important  shrub,  growing  wild  on 
sandy  shores,  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  British  coast,  especially  in 
B  b  3  jtent. 
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Kent,  Lincolnshire,  and  York- 
shire :  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Its 
baric  is  light-brown,  the  wood 
white,  the  small  leaves  of  a  sea- 
green  colour,  but  silvery  white  be- 
low. The  leaves  appear  early 
in  spring  J  the  yellow  flowers  in 
June  or  July ;  the  line  red  berries 
late  in  autuimi. 

In  situations  contiguous  to  the 
sea-shore,  or  the  banks  of  rivulets, 
this  shrub  eminently  deserves  to 
be  cultivated,  as  it  is  w  ell  calculat- 
ed to  bind  a  sandy  soil,  and  to 
prevent  the  water  from  penetrating 
through  banks  and  fences.  It 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but 
more  expeditiously  by  planting  lay- 
ers, or  propagating  it  from  the 
very  abundant  spreading  roots. 
On  account  of  its  thorny  points,  it 
affords  excellent  hedges,  even  on  a 
sandy  soil. 

Although  cows  refuse  tlie  leaves 
of  the  sea  buck-thorn,  yet  they  are 
browsed  upon  by  goats,  sheep,  and 
horses.  The  berries  are  strongly 
acid,  with  an  austere  vinous  fla- 
vour J  in  Lapland,  they  are  pickled 
and  used  as  spice,  but  the  fisher- 
men of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  pre- 
pare from  them  a  rob,  which, 
added  to  fresh  fish,  imparts  a  veiy 
gratefid  flavour. 

From  the  leaves  of  this  shrub, 
M.  SucKow  obtained  an  agree- 
able dark-brown  dye  for  wool  and 
silk,  first  treated  witli  iitriol  of 
iron  :  Damboukney  succeeded  in 
producing  a  siniilar  colour  on  cloth 
that  had  been  previously  steeped  in 
a  solution  of  bismuth. 

BUCK -WHEAT,  the  Poli/go- 
num  fugopyricm,  L.  a  species  of 
tlie  Persicaria,  also  called  snakes 
weed,  buckc,  branks,  French 
wheat,  or  crap.  As  this  useful 
plant  requires  no  botanical  descrip- 
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tion,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  its 
most  approved  uiethod  of  culture, 
and  important  uses  in  agriculture  : 
both  subjedts  being  intimately  con- 
nefted. 

Buck-wheat  was  introduced  into 
Europe  nearly  four  centuries  since  j 
and,  according  to  Gekard's  Her- 
bal, cultivated  in  England,  about 
the  year  159/. — It  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  Dur- 
ing the  last  tliirty  years  it  has  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  able  agricul- 
turists, who  have  furnished  us  with 
the  following  result  of  their  ex- 
perience. This  grain  delights  in  a 
mellow,  dry,  loose,  sandy  soil,  but 
does  not  thrive  so  well  in  a  free 
loamy  stone-brash,  and  should 
never  be  sown  in  wet,  poachy 
ground.  It  requires  little  or  no 
manure,  but  frequent  sun-shine. 
On  heatlis  newly  ploughed  up,  the 
turf  of  which  has  been  burnt,  or 
that  have  been  manured  with  wood- 
ashes,  its  vegetation  is  luxuriant. 
The  proper  season  for  sowing  is  the 
last  week  in  May,  or  tlie  beginning 
of  June;  and  though  it  may  be 
sown  much  earlier  or  later,  yet,  in 
the  former  case  it  is  exposed  to  the 
night-frosts  of  April  and  May,  or, 
in  die  latter,  it  may  be  too  late  for 
arriving  at  maturity.  In  the  year 
1787,  however,  a  crop  of  buck<r 
wheat  was  obtained,  that  had  been 
sown  so  late  as  the  22d  of  July. 
A  shower  of.rain,  alter  the  seed  is 
harrowed  in,  greatly  promotes  its 
growth,  and  it  generally  appears 
above  ground  in  rive  or  six  days. 

Buck-wheat  is  in  flower  through- 
out the  summer,  and  would  yield 
much  larger  crops,  if  all  the  grains 
would  uniformly  ripen,  and  could 
be  colleded  at  the  same  time. 
From  one  to  three  bushels  are  sown 
on  each  acre,  in  this  country  ,:  and 
tlie  Germans  calculate  sixty  pounds 
weight 
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Treight  to  every  hundred  square 
rods  of  land.  Three  months  only 
are  required  for  bringing  it  to  ma- 
turity, and  it  produces  from  twelve 
to  twenty-fold.  The  most  econo- 
mical manner  of  harvesting  this 
grain  is,  by  pulling  it  out  of  tlie 
ground,  like  flax,  stripping  it  of  the 
seeds  by  the  hand,  and  coilei:ting 
them  into  aprons.  Thus  all  the 
ripe  seeds  are  easily  separated,  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  bags,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  granary ;  while 
the  straw  is  left,  till  dry,  in  the 
field.  In  this  state,  it  atibrds  an 
excellent  substitute  for  hay;  and 
it  is  atiirmed,  that  the  German 
farmer  obtains,  at  less  expence 
than  by  mowing  and  drying  the 
whole,  in  the  usual  way,  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  corn. 

Another  variety  of  this  grain  was, 
about  a  century  ago,  introduced 
into  Germany,  and  has  lately  also 
been  cultivated  in  Britain,  known 
by  thename  of  Sil-irlanBuck-wheat. 
It  possesses  considerable  advantages 
over  the  former ;  because  it  is  not 
only  a  fourth  part  heavier  in  the 
grain,  but  also  more  palatable,  and, 
in  this  respeft,  resembles  rice.  It 
thrives  in  the  poorest  soil,  is  not 
aftetSted  by  cold,  and>  being  more 
disposed  to  branch  out,  and  spread 
its  stalks,  requires  scarcely  one  half 
of  the  seed  necessary  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  preceding  species. 

From  repeated  experiments,  made 
in  this  country,  it  appears  that  tlie 
culture  of  buck-w^ieat  ought,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  a  summer-fallowing ;  as 
the  crop  produced  is  not  only  so 
much  clear  gain,  but  also  idfords  a 
considerable  quantity  of  straw,  for 
fodder  and  manure  ;  beside  which, 
it  is  a  more  advantageous  prepara- 
tion foi  the  next  crop.  There  will 
be  sumcient  time  to  sow  the  land 
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with  buck -wheat  after  spring  feed- 
ings, a  crop  of  turnip-rooted  cab- 
bage, or  vetches.  When  sown  in 
July,  buck-wheat  is  an  excellent 
sheltering  crop  to  clover  j  and  two 
crops  of  tills  grain  have,  in  favour- 
able years,  been  obtained  from  the 
sameland.  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
in  the  sixtli  volume  of  the  "  Annals 
of  Agriculhn-e"  has  inserted  an  in- 
structive paper,  communicated  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Moseley  (Sept.  llth, 
1/86),  from  which  we  learn  the 
following  valuable  fa6ts :  That  three 
crops  were  sown  on  the  same 
ground,  between  autumn  and  au- 
tumn, \\'ith  only  three  ploughings, 
namely,  winter-tares  in  September, 
with  one  ploughing,  which  were 
reaped  early  in  the  succeeding 
summer ;  then  immediately  buck- 
wheat was  sown,  after  one  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  :  in  September 
the  buck-wheat  was  ploughed  in, 
and  wheat  was  sown  on  this  one 
ploughing,  the  crop  of  M'hich  was 
great.  Thus,  says  Mr,  Young,  as 
the  spring  advances,  and  the  sun 
becomes  powerful  enough  to  exhale 
the  humidity  of  tlie  land,  the  crop 
also  advances,  and  screens  it  from 
tlie  adion  of  his  beams.  The  weeds 
in  the  soil  vegetating  with  tlie 
young  tares,  are  either  strangled  by 
their  luxuriance,  or  cut  otf  with 
them,  before  they  produce  seed. 
This  crop  is  cleared  from  the  land 
so  early,  tliat  the  soil  would  remain 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  three  montlis, 
in  the  most  scorching  heat  of  the 
summer  ;  and,  if  thus  left  exposed, 
the  three  plougliings  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  soil,  except  tliat  they 
might  destroy  some  weeds.  Hence, 
to  give  one  ploughing  immediately, 
and  harrow  in  buck- wheat,  saves 
expence ;  and  the  growing  herbage 
shades  the  earth,  when  it  most 
requires  to  be  protected  :  by  this 
B  b  4  manage- 
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management,  a  dressing  of  manure 
is  gained  at  tlie  cheapest  possible 
rate.  In  short,  to  introduce  a  sys- 
tem more  complete,  is  not  in  the 
power  of  science. 

It  appears  to  be  undecided,  whe- 
ther buck-wheat  improves  or  im- 
poverishes the  soil.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  produce  the 
latter  effect,  like  all  plants  tliat  are 
suffered  to  run  to  seed ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  tliat  it  renders  the 
soil  more  fertile,  when  ploughed  in, 
before  the  seeds  are  formed.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.BoKD- 
I.EY,  a  respedtable  American  far- 
mer, and  Mr.  Farrer,  a  consider- 
able corn-fador  in  London.  But 
Mr.  Young,  whose  knowledge 
and  reputation  are  equally  great, 
obterves,  on  die  strengtli  of  his 
own  expL'rience,  that  this  plant 
ameliorates  the  soil  insomuch,  that 
tlie  farmer  may  have  any  crop  after 
it,  especially  tvheat ;  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  (1784)  commonly  cultivat- 
ed about  Norwich, 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of 
buck-wheat  in  tliis  country,  is  that 
of  feeding  horses.  Mr.  Farker  ad- 
vises it  to  be  mixed  with  bran,chatf, 
or  grains,  either  whole  or  broken 
in  a  mill.  When  consumed  in  tlie 
state  of  grass,  it  flushes  cows  with 
milk }  hence  it  is  presumed,  that 
tlie  meal  mixed  with  grains  would 
have  the  same  good  eff  &.,  and  en- 
rich the  milk.  One  bushel  of  it  is 
equal  to  two  bushels  of  oats,  even 
mixed  with  beans,  and  four  times 
tlie  quantity  of  bran  ;  it  will  be  full 
food  for  a  horse  a-week,  and  re- 
quire much  less  hay.  According 
to  his  experience,  eight  bushels  of 
I'uck-wlieat  meal  will  go  as  far  as 
twelve  bushels  of  barley  meal. 
But  the  Aiwerican  farmers  assert, 
that  it  is  an  improper  food  for 
horses  on  a  journey,  ^r  employed 
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In  zS.We  labour  ;  though  its>.  ii;ea3, 
when  mixed  with  other  corn^,  or 
cut  straw,  answers  well  even  fof 
horses  in  a  slow  draught.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  cheap  corn,  sub- 
servient to  many  good  purposes, 
and  peculiarly  excellent  for  fatten- 
ing hog5  and  poultry  :  the  former 
are  said  to  become  intoxicated  by 
eating  the  whole  plant;  but  no 
such  efFe£t  takes  place  from  the 
seeds  alone.  Pr.  Withering  ob- 
serves, that  sheep  feeding  upon 
this  vegetable,  become  unhealthy; 
but  it  is  relished  by  cows  and  goats. 

For  culinary  purposes,  also,  the 
grain  of  the  buck- wheat  is  used  in 
various  forms,  and  affords  a  nutri- 
tious meal,  which  is  not  apt  to  turn 
sour  on  tlie  stomach.  Mixed  witli 
barley,  it  is,  in  Tuscany,  baked  into 
bread,  which  possesses  tlie  proper- 
ty of  retaining  its  moisture  much 
longer  than  that  of  pure  w;heat  j 
and  though  of  a  darker  colour,  it  is 
equally  nourishing.  In  Germany, 
9  very  palatable  grit,  or  a  granulat- 
ed meal,  serving  as  an  ingredient  i^ 
pottage,  puddings,  &c.  is  prepared 
of  buck- wheat ;  and  if  tlie  seed  be 
pure,  the  produce  of  each  bushel  is 
ten  pecks.  In  the  ele6torate  of 
Brandenburgb,  not  only  ale  and 
bfer  is  brewed  from  a  mixture  of 
it  with  malt,  but  likewise  a  very 
excellent  spirit  of  a  blueish  shade 
is  obtained  by  distiHation  ;  the  fla- 
vour of  which  resembles  that  of 
French  brandy.  The  taste  and  co- 
lour of  stale  beer,  may  be  much 
improved  by  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  flour  of  this  grain. 

From  this,  as  well  as  die  preced- 
ing species  of  buck- wheat,  iheTar- 
tars  prepare  a  deUcious  food,  by 
simply  blanching  the  seeds,  widi- 
out  mills  or  ovens,  in  a  manner 
very  ingenious,  and  applicable  to 
most  other  species  of  grain.    They 

first 
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first  pour  cold  water  on  tlie  seed, 
and  stir  it  well,  in  order  to  bring 
the  light  and  imperfeft  grains  to 
the  top,  which  are  thrown  away 
with  the  water.  Then  the  wet 
corn  is  put  in  sacks,  where  it  is 
suffered  to  remain  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  :  thus,  after  swelling 
a  little,  it  is  roasted  over  a  slow  fire  > 
in  iron  pans,  and  continually  stirred 
till  the  grain  becomes  tolerably 
hard,  so  that  it  feels  tough  and 
elastic  between  the  teetli.  In  this 
manner,  tlie  husks  soon  crack,  and 
may  easily  be  separated  from  tlie 
kernel,  in  one  of  the  plainest  do- 
mestic .implements,  a  wooden  mor- 
tar, or  a  bruising  machine  made  of 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  By 
this  process,  the  grain  acquires  a 
yellow  transparent  appearance,  and 
is  much  improved  in  taste. 

From  the  fresh  blossoms  of  tliese 
plants,  Dambourney  dyed  wool, 
prepared  witli  bismuth  and  tin,  of 
a  beautiful  brown  colour  j  and, 
from  the  dryed  flower-bundles, 
different  shades  of  green.  Those 
of  the  Siberian  species,  in  particu- 
lar, yielded  a  fine  yellow,  which, 
lon  boiling  the  wool  still  longer  in 
the  dye,  changed  into  a  golden 
tint,  and  at  length  assumed  a  bril- 
liant yellow. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  buck- 
wheat, the  culture  of  which  has 
lately  been  strongly  recommended 
by  Professor  Pallas,  and  Dr.  Wi- 
THERixGj  and  which  we  shall 
presently  describe. 

Buck-Whkat,  the  Climbing, 
black  bindweed,  or  climbing  snake- 
Aveed ;  tiie  Folygonum  convoicu- 
lus,  L.  a  native  vegetable,  grow- 
ing about  corn-fields,  gardens,  and 
hedges  J  it  flowers  in  June  aiid 
July.  Its  seeds  are  as  good  as 
those  of  the  two  preceding  species, 
are  produced  in  greater  quantity. 
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may  be  more  easily  collected,  as 
they  ripen  more  uniform  y,  and 
the  plants  bear  cold  better  than 
the  exotics  before  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  LiNNvEus,  cows  and 
goats  eat  it,  but  sheep,  swine,  and 
horses,  refuse  it. 

Its  culture  in  fields  is,  however, 
attended  with  this  inconvenience, 
that  its  creeping  stalks  must  be 
supported  by  brush-wood,  and  it  is 
consequently  better  a  lapted  for  be- 
ing cult.vated  in  gardens. 

It  is  remarkable,  tliat  most  Bri- 
tish and  foreign  writers  indiscrimi- 
nately I'ecommend  the  cu.ture  of 
the  buck-wheat,  likewise,  on  ac- 
count of  its  iiowers,  which  ara 
very  grateful,  and  beneficial  to 
bees ;  and  that  Dr.  Daewin,  in 
particular  (see  page  230  of  this 
Encyclopaedia),  mentions  a  species 
of  buck-wheat,  the  Polygonum 
melajnpyrum,  of  which  we  can 
find  no  account  in  tlie  botanical 
works  of  this  country:  with  de- 
ference to  his  profound  knowledge 
of  natural  historv,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  think,  the  Doctor  alludes 
to  a  very  dilferent  species  of  buck- 
wheat (perhaps  cow-wheat)  that  is 
not  cultivated  in  Britain. 

BUCKING,  one  of  the  opera- 
tions performed  in  the  whiten- 
ing of  hnen  cloth,  or  yarn. — See 
Bleaching. 

BUCKRAM,  is  coarse  linen 
cloth,  stiffened  witli  glue,  and  used 
in  tlie  making  of  garments,  to  keep 
them  in  proper  form.  It  also 
serves  for  wrappers  to  cover  cloths, 
serges,  and  oti^er  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  being  soiled,  and  prevent 
tlieir  colours  from  fading.  In  ge- 
neral, old  sheets  and  pieces  of  cloth 
are  converted  into  buskram ;  but 
^sometimes  new  pieces  of  linen 
cloth  are  used  for  tliat  pui-pose. 
Buckram 
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Buckrams  are  sold  wholesale  by 
the  dozen  of  remnants,  or  small 
pieces,  of  about  four  ells  long,  and 
of  different  breadths. 

EUD,  in  botany,  the  embryo  or 
rudiment  of  a  plant,  growing   on 
the  stems  and  branches  of  trees, 
and  covered  witli  scales,  or  with  a 
resinous  varnish,  to  proteft  it  from 
the  winter  cold,  and  from  tlie  de- 
predation  of  inserts. — Buds  pro- 
ceed from  the  extremities  of  the 
young    shoots,     and     along     tlie 
branches,  sometimes  single,  some- 
times two  by  two,  either  opposite 
or  alternate,  and   sometimes   col- 
lefted  in  greater  numbers.   In  ge- 
jieral,    we  may   distinguish   tln'ee 
kinds  of  buds  :  the  leaf-bud,   the 
j9ower-bud,   and   that    containing 
both  in  one  covering.     The  first 
species  contains  tlie  rudiments  of 
several  leaves,  which  are  variously 
folded  over  each  otlier,  and  sur- 
rounded by  scales.     The  second 
species,    or  flower-bud,    contains 
the  nidiments  of  one  or  several 
flowers,  folded  and  covered  in  a 
similar  manner.   This  bud  is  called 
by  Pliny  oculus  gemmce,   or  the 
eye  of  the  bud,   and  is  employed 
in  that  species  of  grafting,  called 
inoculation.    The  third  sort,  which 
is  the  most  common  of  any,  pro- 
duces   both    flowers    and    leaves. 
Buds,  together  with  bulbs,  which 
are  a  species  of  buds,    generally 
seated  on,  or  near  the  root,    are 
very  properly  called  by  Linn^us 
hylernaada,  a  term  signifying  the 
winter-quarters   of   tl:e    tmbryon 
shoot. 

As  plants  are  supposed  to  bear 
a  striking  analogy  to  animals,  tliey 
may,  not  improperly,  be  reckoned 
both  viviparous  and  oviparous  5  in 
which  view,  seeds  may  be  consi- 
dered as  vegetable  egg.s  ;  buds,  as 
living    foetus' S;    or    infant  plants, 
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which  renew  the  species  as   cei- 
tainly  as  the  seed. 

As  each  bud  contains  in  itself 
the  rudiments  of  a  plant,  and  would, 
if  separated  from  its  parent  vege- 
table, become  in  all  respeds  similar 
to  it,  LiNN^us,  to  shew  the  won- 
derful fertility  of  Nature,  has  made 
a  calculation,  from  A^hich  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  a  trunk  scarce  ex- 
ceeding a  span  in  breadth,  no  less 
than  ten  thousand    buds  may  be 
produced.     How  great  then  must 
be  the  number  of  plants,  which  are 
capable  of  being  raised  from  one 
large  tree ! — See  tlie  article  Le  a  v  es. 
Flower-buds  of  many  trees,  says 
Dr.  Darmhn,    arise   immediately 
from    the   terminating    shoots    or 
spurs  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
are  either  accompanied  with  leaf 
buds  or  separately,  as  in  apple  and 
pear-trees.     Others  proceed  from 
the  shoots  of  tlie  present  year,  al- 
teructtely  with  leaf-buds,  as  those 
of  vines,  and  form  the  third  or 
fourth  buds    of  the   new   shoots. 
They  differ  from  leaf-buds,  because 
they  perish  when  their  seeds  are 
ripe,  without  producing  any  addi- 
tion to  the  tree ;  tlie  leaf-buds,  on 
the   contrary,    decay   in  autumn, 
and  their  caudexes  are  tlien  gra- 
dually converted  into  alburnum,  or 
sap-wood ;    over  wdiich  the  new 
leaf-buds  shoot  forth  their  caudexes 
and  radicles,  or  insert  them  into  it, 
and  gradually  fabricate   tlie  new 
bark  and  root  fibres. 

Some  of  the  disciples  of  Linn.e- 
us  are  of  opinion,  that  about  Mid- 
siiuimer  leaf-buds  may  be  changed 
into  flower-buds,  or  flower-buds 
into  leaf-buds ;  and  this  may  be 
eft'e6ted  even  after  the  vegetable 
embr)'ons  are  generated,  by  weak- 
ening or  strengthening  the  growth 
of  the  last  year's  buds.  Hence,  if 
some  inches  of  a  branch  be  lopped 
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offat  IVIidsiimmer,  which  Is  some- 
times done  by  unskilful  gardeners, 
the  remaining  buds  on  that  branch 
will  become  more  vigorous,  and 
produce  leaf-buds  instead  of  tlower- 
buds.  But  the  contrary  etleft  will 
take  place,  if  a  vigorous  branch  of 
a  wall-tree  be  bene  beneath  the 
horizon,  so  as  to  impede  the  gene- 
ration of  new  caudexes. 

Budding.  See  Engrafting, 
BUG,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
cimex,  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  Of  the  various  recipes 
for  the  extirpation  and  prevention 
of  these  vermin,  the  following  have 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be 
the  most  effeftual : 

1,  Take  of  the  highest  reftified 
spirit  of  wine,  half  a  pint ;  newly 
distilled  oil,  or  spirit  of  turpentine, 
half  a  pint :  mix  them  together, 
and  crumble  into  it  half  an  ounce 
of  camphor,  which  will  dissolve  in 
a  few  minutes  :  shake  tlie  whole 
well  together,  and  with  a  piece  of 
sponge,  or  a  brush  dipped  into  it, 
nnoint  tlie  bed,  or  furniture,  in 
which  those  vermin  harbour  and 
breed ;  and  it  will  infallibly  kill 
and  destroy  botli  them  and  their 
nits.  Should  any  bug,  or  bugs, 
happen  to  appear  after  once  using 
it,  tlie  application  must  be  repcat- 
fd,  and  at  tlie  same  time  some  of 
the  mixture  poured  into  the  joints 
and  holes  of  tiie  bedste:id  and  head- 
board, Beds  that  have  much 
wood-work,  require  to  be  iirst 
taken  down,  before  they  can  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of  these  ver- 
min j  but  others  may  be  perfectly 
cured  without  that  trouble. — It  is 
advisable  to  perform  this  Mork  in 
tlie  day-time,  lest  the  spirit  ncn- 
t'lined  in  the  mixture  take  fire  from 
the  candle,  while  using  it,  and  occa- 
sion ."-erious  damage  : 

2.  Or,  Take  an  ounce  of  quick- 
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silver,  and  the  whites  of  six  or 
eight  eggs  ;  beat  them  together  till 
the  quicksilver  appears  like  a  black 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  ba- 
son ;  then  rub  it  over  all  the  joints 
and  crevices  of  the  bed  with  a 
painter's  brush.  This  will  have 
the  desired  elii^ft,  while  it  gives  a 
varnish  to  the  furniture,  and  im- 
parts no  disagreeable  smell. 

3.  Or,  mix  the  pulp  of  the  bitter 
apple  with  a  solution  of  vitriol,  and 
apply  the  composition  carelully  to 
all  the  crevices,  which  serve  as  a 
nursery  to  the  bugs.  The  solution 
alone  has  proved  effeflual :  but,  if 
applied  to  stone  walls,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  lime,  which  will  give 
it  a  lively  yellow  colour,  and  ei.sure 
success. — The  boiling  any  kind  of 
wooden  work  in  an  iron  caldron, 
with  a  solution  of  vitriol,  eft'ec- 
tually  prevents  it  from  taking  the 
worm,  and  presen  es  it  from  rot- 
tenness and  decay. 

4.  Professor  Kalm  mentions, 
that  from  repeated  trials  he  has 
been  convinced  that  sulpluir,  if 
properly  applied,  will  entirely  de- 
stroy bugs  and  their  eggs,  in  beds 
or  walls,  even  though  they  were 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  the 
inhabitants  of  an  ant-liill.  AndDr. 
FoRSTER,  his  translator,  adds  that 
a  still  more  effeiiuial  remedy  is,  to 
wash  the  infe6ted  furniture  with  a 
solution  of  arsenic. 

5.  The  cheapest,  and  most  plea- 
sant remedy,  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  J.  G.  L.  Blumhof,  of 
Gottingen ;  m ho  atierts  in  the 
I^conomical  Journal  (in  German), 
for  June  1797,  that  the  green 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Bikd's- 
CherrV,  or  Prunvs  Padus,  L.  if 
placed  in  the  crevices  and  holes  of 
places  frequented  by  bugs,  vike,  and 
ruts,  will  effeftually  expel  tliem. 

BUGLE,  or  Jjuga,  L.  a  genus 

of 
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of  plants,  comprising  tliree  species, 
&li  of  which  are  natives  ;  but  we 
shall  only  mention  the  reptaiis,  or 
common  bugle,  which  grows  in 
woods  and  moist  pastures,  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  It  has  creeping 
suckers,  and  bears  blue,  red,  and 
white  blossoms  in  May,  Its  roots 
are  astringent,  and  strike  a  black 

.    colour  with  vitriol  of  iron. 

BUILDING  is  the  art  of  con- 
6tru6ling  and  raising  an  edifice  :  in 
which  sense  it  comprehends  as 
well  the  expences,  as  the  inven- 
tion and  execution  of  the  design. 

In  tlie  practice  of  this  useful 
art,  there  are  five  particulars  to  be 
principally  attended  to :  1 .  Situa- 
tion }  3.  Contrivance,  or  design  3 
3.  Strength  and  solidity  j  4.  Con- 
venience and  utiliy;  and  5.  Ele- 
gance. As  our  aim  is  not  to  im- 
part elementary  instrudions  in  the 
art  of  building,  we  shall  only 
sketch  the  most  essential  rules,  by 

/  an  attention  to  which,  tlie  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad  building, 
and  to  guard  against  many  common 
enors. 

In  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
building,  proper  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  tlie 
soil,  either  by  a  crow  or  rammer  ; 
or,  which  is  still  better,  with  a  mi- 
ner's or  well-digger's  borer,  in  or- 
der to  discover  whether  it  is  tho- 
roughly sound,  and  fit  to  bear  tlie 
weight  that  is  to  be  laid  upon  it. 
If  the  foundation  be  not  very  loose, 
it  may  be  ire  proved  by  ramrrang  in 
large  stones. 

With  regard  to  situation,  a 
dwelling-house  ought  never  to  be 
cre6ted  near  marshes,  fens,  or  a 
boggy  soil,  nor  too  close  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  unless  it  stand  on 
rising  ground,  at  the  north  or  west 
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side  of  the  bank. — See  Countrt 
House  and  Farm  House. 

Contrivance,  or  design,  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  building,  as  a 
skilfiil  architect  will  not  only  make 
the  strudure  handsome  and  conve- 
nient, but  often  save  great  expen- 
ces J  which  cannot  be  avoided 
when,  by  hasty  and  injudicious  ma- 
nagement, any  future  alterations 
become  necessary'.  A  model  is 
tlie  most  certain  way  to  prevent 
mistakes,  and  is  superior  to  the 
best  draughts.  But,  if  tlie  latter 
be  adopted,  they  should  be  of  tlie 
largest  size,  so  that  the  delineation 
of  all  die  chimneys,  hearths,  bed- 
places,  stairs,  and  the  latitude  of 
all  doors  and  windows,  in  each 
floor,  may  be  distinftly  represent- 
ed: and  if  tlie  workmanship  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  bulk,  it  will  be 
usefiil  (for  obviating  dilFerences 
and  disputes)  to  insert  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  ground  plates, 
breast-summers,  girders,  trimmers, 
joists,  raisings,  and  wall-plates  3  as 
also  tlie  thickness  of  tlie  walls,  par- 
titions, &c.  In  timber  buildings, 
the  several  sizes  of  the  ground- 
plates,  interduces,  breast-summers, 
beams,  principal  port-braces,  quar- 
ters, window-posts,  door-posts,  cel- 
lar-beams, principal  rafters,  &c. 
should  also  be  minutely  c\scer- 
tained. 

Instead  of  expatiating,  in  thi^ 
place,  on  tlie  strength,  utility,  and 
elegance  of  buildings,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  an  abstraft  of 
the  princij;al  adts  of  parliament, 
passed  on  this  important  subject  3 
and  afterwards  compare  die  an- 
cient method  of  building  with  mo- 
dern improvements. — On  re-build- 
ing the  city  of  London,  after  the 
great  fire,  in  1666,  it  was  enatted. 
That  in  every  fouudaUou  witliii^ 
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A«  ^6und,  one  brick  be  added  to 
the  thickness  of  tl.e  wall  next  above 
the  foundation ;  that  no  timber  be 
Jaid  witliin  the  funnel  of  any  chim- 
ney; and  tliat  the  proper  size  of 
timber  for  ordinary  buildings  be 
adapted  to  certain  proportions  spe- 
cified in  the  aft. 

For  the  regulation  of  building 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  and 
in  other  specified  places,  it  was 
fnafted  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
George  I.  and  the  fourth  of  his 
present  Majesty,  that  pariy-waUs 
mast  be  erefted  of  brick  or  stone  ; 
which  shall  be  two  bricks  and  a 
half  thick  in  the  cellar,  two  bricks 
thick  upward  to  the  garret-floor. 
Sec.  Besides,  there  were  several 
other  limitations  made  respecting 
the  size  and  disposition  of  the  tim- 
ber. Ever)'  building  is  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  the  person  who  offends 
against  the  statute,  in  any  of  the 
particulars  recited,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  250l. 

During  tlie  18th  century,  and 
particularly  within  the  last  forty 
years,  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  building  j 
as  our  modern  edifices  are  more 
convenient,  and  elegant,  than  those 
of  former  tunes.  Our  ancestors 
generally  inhabited  houses  with  a 
bhnd  stair-case,  low  ceilings,  and 
dark  windows ;  the  rooms  were 
built  at  random,  without  contri- 
vance or  symmetry,  and  often  with 
steps  leading  from  one  to  tlie  other ; 
so  that  we  might  be  induced  to 
imagine,  they  purposely  guarded 
against  the  influence  of  hgiit  and 
fresh  air.  The  more  happy  genius 
of  our  age  is  for  light  stair-cases, 
fine  sash  windows,  and  lofty  apart- 
ments, Tlius,  a  house  built  ac- 
cording to  tlie  prevailing  taste,  ex- 
cels both  in  point  of  compatTtne^s 
and  luiiformity  5  insomuch  tiiat  on 
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the  same  extent  of  ground,  it  af- 
fords nearly  double  the  conveni- 
ences that  could  be  procured  on 
the  old  plan.  The  modern  rage 
for  building,  however,  is  apparent- 
ly attended  with  tliis  unfavourable 
effe6t,  that  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and 
the  strengdi  of  tlie  edifice,  if  spe- 
culative nionied  men  attain  their 
objetl,  in  erefting  houses  that  may 
be  lett  at  a  certain  rent.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  few,  periiaps  no, 
instances  recorded  in  ancient  liis- 
tory,  that  dwelling-houses  have 
tumbled  down  before  they  were 
finished  or  inhabited;  such  events, 
liowever,  have  occasionally  happen- 
ed, during  the  last  twelve  years, 
especially  in  the  metropolis.  Instead 
of  tliat  A  ariegated  tinsel  ornament 
betowed  on  almost  every  chimney- 
piece,  and  other  immaterial  parts 
of  a  mansion,  it  would  be  more  ju- 
dicious, and  economical,  to  attend 
to  the  quality  and  durability  of 
bricks,  mortar,  and  timber.  Nor 
do  our  modern  builders,  in  the 
erection  of  their  walls,  observe 
tliat  uniformity,  which  rendered 
the  buildings  of  the  Ramans  almost 
indestructible.  From  tlie  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  4g?.d  number  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  by 
Mr.  Arderon,  it  appears  that  Uie 
ruins  of  two  old  towers,  belonging 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Castor,  iu 
Norfolk,  were  buUt  in  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  manner :  They  be- 
gan first  with  a  layer  of  bricks, 
laid  fiat  as  in  j^avements  ;  on  that 
they  placed  a  layer  of  clay  and  marl 
mixed  together,  and  of  tlie  .'^ame 
thickness  with  the  bricks  ;  tlicn  a 
layer  of  bricks,  afterwards  of  clay 
and  marl,  then  of  bricks  again; 
making  in  the  whole  three  layers 
of  bricks,  and  two  of  clay.  Over 
tliis  were  placed  bricks  and  lime 
twenty- 
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twenty-nine  inches,  tlie  outside 
being  faced  witii  bricks  cat  in 
squares  ;  then  brick  and  clay  al- 
ternately, as  high  as  tlie  old  ruins 
now  remain  standing.  He  adds 
some  remarks  on  the  hardness  of 
the  mortar,  and  durablcness  of  the 
bricks,  the  length  of  which  last  is 
found  to  be  17,4-tenths  inches,  or 
a  Roman  foot  and  a  half;  their 
breadth  11, 6-tenths  inches,  or  pre- 
cisely a  Roman  foot ;  and  their 
thickness  only  1 ,3-tenths  of  an  inch. 
This  last  circumstance  deserves 
particular  notice,  and  we  therefore 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Erick,  p.  352. 

Many  compositions  have,  with 
more  or  less  success,  been  devised 
for  making  mortar  impenetrable  to 
moisture.  The  following  we  be- 
lieve is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
effeftual :  Mix  tlioroughly  one- 
fourth  of  fresh  unslacked  lime  with 
three- fourtlis  of  sand  ;  and  let  Jiuc 
labourers  make  mortar  of  these  in- 
gredients, by  pouring  on  water, 
with  trowels,  to  supply  one  mason, 
who  must,  when  the  materials  are 
sufficiently  mixed,  apply  it  in- 
stantly as  cement  or  plaster,  and 
it  will  become  hard  as  stoUe.  This 
recipe  is  give!',  by  Mr.  R.  Dossie, 
in  his  second  volume  of"  Memoirs 
qf  Agriculture  and  other  Econo- 
mical Arts,''  1771-  The  author, 
on  this  occasion,  observes  that  the 
lime  used  should  be  stoite-lime ; 
that  previous  to  its  use,  it  should 
be  preserved  from  tlie  access  of  air 
or  wet,  and  the  plaster  screened  for 
some  time  from  tlie  sun  and  wind. 
He  justly  remarks,  that  its  excel- 
lence arises  from  the  particular  at- 
traftion  bet\veen  lime  and  sand, 
which  would  be  destroyed  by 
slacking  the  lime.  Shimmed  milk 
(says  he)  is  preferable  to  water; 
and  for  the  similarity  of  tliis  mor- 
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tar  to  that  of  the  ancients,  he  re* 
fers  us  to  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  &c. 

Another  very  durable  and  cheap 
cement  in  building,  which  is  parti- 
cularly designed  as  a  handsome 
coping  of  walls,  is  that  of  the  late 
P.  Wych,  Esq,  Take  four  or  five 
bushels  of  such  plaster  as  is  com- 
monly burnt  for  floors  about  Not- 
tingham (or,  according  to  Mr* 
DossiE,  a  similar  quantity  of  any 
tarras,  plaster,  or  calcined  gyp- 
supi)  ;  beat  it  to  fine  powder,  then 
sift  and  put  it  into  a  trough,  and 
mix  with  it  one  bushel  of  pure 
coal  ashes,  well  calcined.  Pour  on 
the  water,  till  the  whole  becomes 
good  mortar.  Lay  this  in  wooden 
frames  of  twelve  feet  in  length  on 
the  walls,  well  smoodied  with  com- 
mon mortar  and  dry,  the  thickness 
of  two  inches  at  each  side,  aftd 
three  inclies  in  the  middle.  When 
the  frame  is  moved  to  proceed 
with  the  work,  leave  an  interval  of 
two  inches  for  this  coping  to  ex- 
tend itself,  so  as  to  meet  the  last 
frame-work. 

In  December  1780,  Dr.  R.Wil- 
liams obtained  the  King's  patent 
for  his  invention  of  a  lUortar  or 
stucco  for  the  purpose  of  buildings. 
As  the  term  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  using  this  composition  is 
now  expired,  we  shall  give  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  Take  of  .sharp, 
rough,  large-grained  sand,  sifted, 
washed,  dried,  and  freed  from  all 
impurities ;  of  well-burnt  lime, 
slaked,  and  finely  sifted  ;  of  curJ, 
or  cheese,  produced  from  milk  ; 
(the  firht,  fresh  made  and  strongly 
pressed,  to  divest  it  of  its  whey  j 
tlie  second,  whilst  perfeftly  sound, 
rasped  into  po\\der  with  a  grater, 
or  brought  into  a  very  light  sub- 
stance widi  scrapers,  or  fine-tootli- 
ed  plane  irons,  in  a  turner's  lathe); 
and  lastly,  of  water  in  its  natural 

state. 
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state.  In  the  follo\ving  proportions, 
viz.  of  tlie  cheese,  or  curd,  four 
pounds  ;  the  lime  tweh-e  pounds  ; 
the  sand  eighty-foar  pounds  ;  the 
water  ten  pounds.  If  tliesand  is  not 
thoroughly  dried,  or  the  lime  has 
got  damp  from  the  air,  tl:e  quan- 
tity of  water  must  be  less  tlian.the 
above  proportion ;  and,  on  the 
conirary,  when  the  lime  is  used  as 
soon  as  slaked,  it  may  require 
more  ;  so  that  tlie  proper  stiifness 
of  the  mortar,  under  those  circum- 
stances, will  regulate  tlie  making 
of  the  composition. 

As  the  goodness  of  tills  mortJir 
depends  on  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  properties  of  the  cheese,  or 
curd,  made  use  of,  all  those  parts 
the  least  tainted  or  rotten  must  be 
reje6tedj  and  as  tlie  cheese,  like  the 
curd  produced  from  skim-milk,  is 
divested  of  its  buttery  and  oily  par- 
ticles, and  on  that  account  possesses 
a  powerful  cohesive  quidity,  which 
makes  it  better  for  this  work  tlian 
that  made  of  milk  in  its  rich  and 
pure  state  ;  it  is  at  all  times  to  be 
bought  of  tlie  wholesale  cheese- 
mongers at  a  lower  price  than  any 
other ;  and  being  more  convenient 
than  the  curd,  as  tliat  will  require 
frequent  making,  is  to  be  pi'eferred 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  every  other  sort 
of  cheese  J  for  less  of  it  is  sufficient, 
only  four  pounds  being  allowed  to 
the  net  hundred  weight  of  all  the 
solid  ingredients  ;  more  than  which 
might  make  the  mortar  too  lively 
to  keep  in  its  place  without  ba;^- 
ging,  but  less  should  not  be  used  ; 
as  that,  on  the  otlier  hand,  would 
endanger  its  dr)'ing  loose  and  gritty 
vvitliin  its  surface,  hinder  it  from 
adhering  properly  to  the  walls,  and 
thus  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  com- 
mon mortar.  iVIany  tt  dious  and 
trivial  rules  are  stated  by  tiie  pa- 
tentee, relative  to  the  manner  of 
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applying  this  cement,  and  its  pre- 
servation in  boxes  for  ready  use. 
Those  who  wish  to  acquire  additi- 
onal information  concerning  this 
subject,  may  find  the  specification 
of  the  patent,  at  fhll  lengdi,  in  die 
tliird  volume  of  the  "  Repertory  of 
Arts  and  Mannfacturt.'s" 

In  July,  1790',  Mr.  H.Walker, 
of  Thurmaston,  Leicestershire,  pro- 
cured a  patent  for  his  invention  of 
a  method,  by  which  houses  and 
other  buildings,  of  anje-description 
or  dimensions,  might  be  ereiSVed  in 
one  entire  mass  or  body,  at  a  much 
easier  expencc,  especially  in  the 
articles  of  dmber,  lime,  and  work- 
manship, and  which  would  be 
equally  as  durable  in  themselves, 
and  less  liable  to  accidents  by  fire, 
than  buildings  erected  upon  the 
common  con^iru6lion.  His  process 
is  as  follows : 

1.  The  patentee  takes  an  argil- 
laceous earth  or  natural  clay,  which 
he  puriiies  by  the  usual  well- k now  u 
iiiet"':ods,  and  compounds  it  with 
sand,  or  broken  or  pounded  pot- 
teiy  or  brick,  coal-ashes,  charctral, 
or,  in  short,  with  any  other  of  diose 
substances  whilh  are  adapted  to 
form  a  good,  firm,  and  durable 
brick,  when  properly  baked  j  and 
he  varies  the  composition  according 
to  the  nature  of  die  compoiient 
parts  themselves,  and  the  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  answer; 
but,  for  common  ccnstru6dons,  he 
uses  the  same  propordons  as  brick- 
makers  in  general.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  mix,  knead,  and  incorpo- 
rate the  said  materials,  ti;l  they  arc 
brought  to  the  requisite  firmness 
and  tenacity  for  building  ;  which  is 
nearly  such,  that  the  parts  of  any 
lump  or  mass  of  the  same  may  be 
readily  incorporated  with,  or  joined 
to,  any  other  similar  mass,  by  mo- 
derate blows  widi  a  wooden  mallet, 

and 
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and  theoccasio'ial  addition  of  a  very 
small  portioti  ol"  water  :  this  compo- 
sition he  calls  t'le  prepared  material. 

2.  He  consirufts  floors,  walh, 
and  all  other  buildings,  according' 
to  this  invention,  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  the  power  of  fire,  from  wood, 
coal,  charcoal,  coak,  or  other  com- 
bustible matters,  may  be  applied  to 
the  external  and  interior  surfaces 
x)f  the  fioors,  walls,  and  otlier  parts, 
by  means  of  fires  maintained  in 
cavities  left  within,  ^^•hich  he  calls 
by  the  name  of  I'arnaces. 

3.  Witli  respeft  to  the  particular 
forms,  dimensions,  and  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  said  floors,  walls,  and 
other  parts  of  buildings,  and  the 
furnaces  left  or  formed  within  the 
ssame,  together  with  the  apertures 
cr  communications,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilating  the  fires,  of 
suffering  the  volatile  mstters  to 
escape,  andof  convtrtingithe  whole 
into  one  entire  mass  of  brick,  by  a 
due  communication  and  continu- 
ance of  heat,  Mr.  Walkkk  says, 
tlie  ground  must  be  rendered  solid, 
and  the  foundation  laid  in  tlie  usual 
manner;  after  which  he  applies  a 
quantity  of  the  prepared  material 
before  alluded  to,  and  beats,  rams, 
or  presses  it  down  to  the  thickness 
of  about  six  inches ;  and  in  width, 
corresponding  with  the  intended 
dimensions  of  tlie  wall,  regulated  by 
boards  or  framing.  He  then  plants 
upright,  at  the  distance  of  about 
tliirty  inches  asunder,  in  the  said 
layer  or  bed  of  prepared  material, 
a  number  of  cylindrical  pieces  of 
wood,  of  about  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter ^each,  and  eighteen  or  more 
inches  in  length,  to  serv^e  as  moulds 
for  tlic  cavities  of  the  fiirnaces ;  and 
between  each  of  such  moulds  he 
places,  in  the  longitudinal  direction 
of  the  wail,  a  number  of  pipes,  of 
vocd,  or  other  materials,  or  rods. 
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of  combustible  or  incombustibtd 
matter,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
commu'.iications  between  all  the 
several  fuirnaces,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  he  thinks  proper,  Tlieii 
he  proceeds  to  form  anotlier  layer 
or  bed  of  the  material,  to  the  samel 
height,  namel)',  about  six  inches ^ 
and  disposes  a  number  of  such 
pipes,  or  rods,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  similar  communications. 
In  this  manner,  he  constnicts  the 
whole,  or  so  much  of  the  wall  as 
he  appreh^-nds,  at  the  time,  may 
be  conveniently  formed,  in  the  raw 
or  unburnt  state ;  taking  care,  as 
the  work  advances,  to  raise  tlie 
wooden  cylinders,  or  moulds,  that 
a  sufficient  portion  of  them  may 
remain  above  the  surface  of  thd 
work,  to  admit  of  tlie  reception  and 
proper  fashioning  of  each  subse- 
quent layer ;  or  he  forms  the  com- 
munications between  the  furnaces, 
by  perforating  the  w^eoden  moulds^ 
in  various  places,  at  right  angles  to 
their  respedive  axes ;  and  through 
the  said  perforations  he  passes  a  bar" 
of  iron,  or  other  material,  which 
serves  to  connect  three  or  more  of 
tlie  said  furnace-moulds,  and,  being 
afterwards  withdrawn,  as  the  work 
proceeds,  leaves  cavities  of  commu- 
nication, similar  to  those  formed  by 
pipes,  rods,  &c.  in  the  manner  be- 
fore described.  Farther,  he  opens 
sucli  a  number  of  horizontal  or 
oblique  apertures,  or  flues,  into  all 
the  furnaces,  and  likewise  into  all 
the  cavities,  as  may  be  requisite  for 
admitting,  on  all  sides,  die  access 
of  atmospheric  air.  In  some  in- 
stances, he  forms  the  horizontal  or 
oblique  apertures,  or  floes,  by  dis- 
posing, along  with  the  pipes,  a  suit- 
able number  of  taper  rods,  which 
are  afterwards  extradtcd. 

4.  When  the  wall   is  built,  he 
either  suffers  it  spontaneously  to 
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(iry,  or  promotes  this  efFeft  by  mo- 
tlerate  fires  in  the  furnaces.  Sonle- 
tirnes  by  increasing  the  heat  v/ithin, 
and  at  others,  by  suitable  applica- 
tions of  fire  externally,  he  converts 
the  whole  into  one  entire  mass  of 
bricks.  By  occasional  dosing  or 
opening  of  the  furnaces  at  top,  or 
any  of  tlie  other  apertures,  in  vari- 
ous parts,  the  intelligent  operator 
will  easily  understand  how  to  regu- 
late the  progress,  communication, 
and  effet^  of  the  heat,  that  the  con- 
version into  brick  may  be  uniform 
tlirough  the  entire  mass. 

5.  The  dimensions  of  the  fur- 
naces, the  positions  and  relative 
distances  of  the  pipes  of  commu- 
nication and  lateral  apertures,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  the 
prepared  material,  are  each  suscep- 
tible of  great  variations,  according 
to  tlie  nature  of  tliis  preparation, 
the  a(5tivity  of  the  fuel,  the  proposed 
solidity  or  figure  of  tlie  work.  Sec. 

6.  He  then  forms  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  wall,  or  edifice,  by  ap- 
plying additional  portions  of  the 
prepared  material  in  contaft  witli 
that  already  baked  ;  while  he  also 
avails  himself  of  proper  and  suitable 
external  and  internal  moulds,  sup- 
ports, frames,  and  other  occasional 
contrivances,  ^\■ell  known  to  build- 
ers, for  sustaining  works,  or  form- 
ing arches,  or  determining  the 
figure  and  positions  of  soft  plastic 
substances. 

7.  The  ground-floor  is  likewise 
/ormed  of  the  prepared  material, 
leaving  holiow  spaces  between  the 
supports  beneath,  for  making  fires, 
ventilated  by  side  apertures,  which 
are  provided  with  numerous  holes. 
When  the  floor  is  of  consider- 
able thickness,  it  will  require  the 
constru6tion  of  furnaces,  in  every 
respeft  similar  to  those  beibre  de- 
scribed. 
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8.  The  first  above  the  ground 
floor  is  made  upon  suitable  tempo- 
rary framing,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  upper  surface  shall  be 
plane,  and  the  lower  concave,  so 
that  it  may,  when  baked,  support 
itself,  upon  tlie  principle  of  a  low 
arch. 

9,  and  10.  The  patentee  con- 
strues, bakes,  or  burns  other  floors 
above  tlie  first,  and  also  tlie  roof, 
&c.  he  closes  the  apertures,  tills  up 
the  furnaces,  amends  tlie  deficien- 
cies, adorns  the  walls,  floors,  ceil- 
ings, or  other  parts,  with  his  pre- 
pared material,  according  to  the 
taste  and  direftion  of  tlie  pro- 
prietor. 

Various  plans  have  lately  been 
devised  for  securing  buildings,  and 
ships,  against  fire.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, mention  only  tliat  of  David 
Hartley,  Esq.  who,  in  April, 
1773,  obtained  a  patent  for  his  in- 
vention of  applying  plates  of  metal 
and  wire,  varnished  or  unvarnished, 
to  the  several  parts  of  buildings  of 
ships,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
fire,  and  tlie  current  of  air  j  secur- 
ing the  several  joints  by  doubling 
in,  over-lapping,  soldering,  rivet- 
ting,  or  in  any  ether  manner  closing 
them  up  _;  nailing,  screwing,  sew- 
ing, or  othcrv>'ise  fastening,  the 
said  plates  of  metal  in,  to,  and 
about,  the  several  parts  of  build- 
ings, and  ships,  as  the  case  may 
require. — Convinced  that  this  me- 
thod would  be  too  expensive  for 
common  buildings,  and  tliat  it  does 
not  aflbrd  sufficient  security  against 
violent  flames,  when  the  contigu- 
ous buildings  are  actually  burning, 
we  shall  suggest  other,  and  more 
effeftual  means  of  proteftion,  under 
the  article  Fire. 

BULB,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  large 

sul terraneous  lud,    though  sorne- 

times  appearing  abov«  ground,  upon 
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or  near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous 
plants,  which  are  therefore  deno- 
minated huU'oiis.  LiNN^us  con- 
siders the  bulb  as  the  winter-quar- 
ters of  the  future  vegetable;  be- 
cause every  bulb  contains,  in  mi- 
niature or  cmbr)'o,  a  plant,  in  aU 
respefts  similar  to  its  parent ;  so 
that  many  plants  and  trees  may  be 
propagated,  with  equal  facility,  by 
the  bulbs  or  buds,  as  well  as  by  the 
seeds. 

The  tender  rudiments  of  the 
future  vegetable,  of  which  the  bulb 
or  bud  is  composed,  are  inclosed, 
and,  during  the  severities  of  winter, 
defended  against  cold,  and  other 
external  injuries,  by  a  hard  bark, 
or  rind,  which  generally  consists  of 
a  number  of  scales,  placed  over 
each  other,  like  tiles,  and  fastened 
together  by  means  of  a  tenacious, 
resinous,  and  frequently  odorifer- 
ous substance.  Thus  defended, 
the  buds  remain  upon  different 
parts  of  the  motlaer  plant,  tilj  tlie 
ensuing  spring. 

Bulls  are  distinguished  from 
iuds,  by  this  circumstance,  that  tlie 
former  are  generated  on  the  broad 
caudex  of  the  plant  within  tlie 
ground,  or  in  contaft  with  it,  and 
jnomediately  shoot  down  their  roots 
into  the  earth  ;  whereas,  buds  are 
formed  above  the  soil,  on  the  long 
caudexes  which  constitute  tlie  fila- 
ments of  the  bark  of  tiees,  and 
shoot  down  new  roots  from,  the 
lowerend  of  tliose  elongated  trunks. 

Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  bulbs 
may  be  divided  into  leaf  and  flower- 
bulbs.  When  a  tulip  Seed  is  sown, 
it  produces  a  srruiil  plant  the  first 
summer,  which  in  the  autumn  digs, 
and  leaves  in  its  place  one  or  more 
bulbs.  These  are  leaf-lulh ,  whicli, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  rise  into 
.stronger  plants  tlian  those  of  the 
iirst  year,  but  no  flowers  we  yet 
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generated :  in  the  autumn,  these' 
perish  lil:e  the  former,  and  leave, 
in  their  places,  otlipr  leaf-bulbs, 
stronger,  or  more  pcrieft,  than  their 
preceding  parents.  This  succession 
continues  for  four  or  five  years,  till 
at  length  the  bulb  acquires  a  greater 
perfection  or  maturity,  necessary 
for  seminal  generation,  and  pro- 
duces in  its  place  a  large  flower- 
bulb  in  the  centre,  with  several 
small  leaf-bulbs  around  it. 

This  successive  formation  of  leaf- 
bulbs  in  bulbous-rooted  plants,  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  ^Jloiver' 
lull),  is  curiously  analogous  to  the 
production  of  leaf-buds  on  many 
trees  for  several  years,  before  tlie 
produttion  of  flower-buds  :  thus, 
appld-trees,  raised  from  seeds,  ge- 
nerate only  leaf-buds  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  afterwards  annu- 
ally produce  both  flower  and  leaf- 
buds.  Hence  it  appears  that  tlie 
adherent  lateral  or  paternal  pro- 
geny, being  the  most  simple  and 
easy,  is  consequently  the  first  mode 
of  re-produ6tion  ;  and  tliat  the  pro- 
pagation by  seed  is  iK>t  accom- 
plished till  the  maturer  age  or  more 
perfeft  state  of  the  parent-bud. 

Bullous  roots  are  said  to  be  solid, 
when  composed  of  one  uniform 
lump  of  matter,  as  in  the  tulip; 
tunicated  or  coated,  when  formed 
of  a  plurality  of  coats,  surrounding 
one  another,  as  in  the  onion ;  squa^ 
wous,  or  scaly,  v,  hen  composed  of 
lesser  scales,  as  in  the  hly  ;  jointed, 
as  in  the  tuberous  moschatel ;  du- 
plicate, when  there  are  only  two 
bulbs  to  each  plant,  as  in  the  crocus 
and  saffron  ;  and  aggregate,  when 
there  is  a  congeries  of  such  roots 
to  each.' 

One  of  the  most  striking  ph.T- 
nomena  in  vegetable  nature,  is  that 
of  raising  plants  from  their  bulbs, 
iciihout    earth.    "Duhamel  even 
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Raised  small  oak  trees-,  merAyhy 
Water,  in  which  he  kept  them  eight 
years :  they  produced  line  leaves 
every  spring,  and  grew  more  rapid- 
ly during  the  two  first  years,  than 
ii  they  had  been  planted  in  the  best 
earth:  an  useful  hint  this  to  tlie 
cultivators  of  tliat  noble  tree! 

As  bulbs  immersed  in  water 
produce  roots,  stem,  and  leaves, 
we  might  be  induced  to  think,  that 
the  order  of  their  growth,  in  these 
different  parts,  would  be  alike  j 
but  experience  evinces  tlie  con- 
trary.     DUHAMEL  cut  off  SOmC  of 

the  largest  hyacinth-roots,  almost 
two  fingers  breadth  from  their 
ends  J  then  placed  the  bulb  on  a 
bottle,  in  such  a  position,  that  the 
lend  of  the  cut  root  touched  the 
water ;  and  made  a  mark  on  the 
outside  of  the  bottle,  exaftly  oppo- 
site to  the  extremity  of  the  root  j 
he  likewise  made  marks  corre- 
sponding to  the  ends  of  some  en- 
tire roots.  The  latter  continued 
growing,  and  soon  extended  be- 
}'ond  the  mark  of  their  former 
Lngtli ;  but  the  ends  of  the  cut 
roots  remained  stationary.  This 
experiment  clearly  demonstrates, 
.that  roots  only  grow  at  their 
end. 

BULFTXCH,  ot pyrrhula,  a  spe- 
cies of  bird  comprehended  mider 
the  genus  Loxia,  and  so  generally 
known  as  to  require  but  little  de- 
scription. The  head,  wings,  and 
tail  are  black ;  the  breast  and  belly 
tcA;  the  upper  tail,  coverts  and 
vent,  white ;  and  the  biisast  of  an 
ash-colour,  lu  the  fennale,  the 
under  parts  are  of  a  reddish  brown. 
This  bird  is  common  in,  most  parts 
of  die  Continent,  and  throughout 
Russia  and  Siberia,  at  which  last 
places  it  is  caught  for  the  table.  It 
is  also  pretty  general  in  England, 
•md  huflds  in  bushes^  five  or.  six 
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feet  from  thq  ground.  The  nesrt 
is  principally  composed  of  moss, 
and  the  eggs,  which  are  five  or  six 
in  number,  are  of  a  blueish  white, 
colour,  marked  at  tlie  large  end 
widi  dark  spots.  The  time  of 
breeding  is  about  the  end  of  May, 
or  die  beginning  of  June }  and  in 
summer  its  principal  residence  is  in 
woods i  but  in  winter  it  approaches 
gardens  and  orchards,  aiid  is,  per- 
hapji,  unjustly  stigmatized  for  de- 
stroying the  buds  of  trees,  tiiough 
it  appears  that  its  object  is  not  tlie 
bud  itself,  but  "  tlie  worm  in  tlie 
bud,"  and  that  tlic  bulfinch  is  one 
of  those  species  of  birds  .tliat  de- 
fend the  embr)^o  fruits,  by  destroy- 
ing the  nests  of  innumerable  in- 
sects, and  thus  promote  djejr 
growtli.  In  its  wild  state,  the 
bulfinch  has  a  simple  note,  but 
when  tamed,  it  becomes  remark- 
ably docile,  and  may  be  taught  to 
whisde  any  notes,  or  even  a  whoje 
tune,  in  the  most  accurate  man- 
ner. There  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  birds  aimuajly  import- 
ei  from  Germany,  some  of  which 
are  even  taught  to  speak,  but  they 
are  remai-kabie  for  miitating  wind- 
music,  particularly  flagclets. 

When  bulfinches  are  taken 
young,  they  may  be  reared  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  linnet.  The 
best  way  \.o  distinguish  the  cock 
of  this  bird  from  the  hen,  is,  lo 
pull  lialf  a  dozen  feadiers  fvora  its 
breast,  when  about  three  weeks 
old,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  af- 
ter, they  will  appear  of  a  brightish 
red. 

BULL,  or  Bos  Taurus,  in  zoo- 
logy, is  naturally  a  fierce  and  ter- 
rible animal,  having  cylindrical 
horns,  bent  outwards,  and  loose 
dewlaps.  When  chased,  he  has  a 
majestic  and  sullen  air,  often  tear- 
ing up  the  ground  wltli  his  feet  and 
C  c  2  '  beruf. 
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homs.  A  bull,  like  a  stallion, 
ought  to  be  the  most  hattdsome  of 
his  species.  He  should  be  tall  and 
well  made ;  his  eyes  large  aud  pro- 
tuberant, black  and  rolling;  his 
forehead  broad,  and  close  set,  Avith 
short  curled  hairj  his  ears  long, 
hairy  within  and  without;  his 
horns  longish,  clean,  and  bright, — 
And  as  Nature  has  designed  the 
head  as  his  principal  instrument, 
both  of  otfence  and  defence,  it 
ought  to  have  every  mark  of 
strength,  and  also  to  be  propor- 
tionably  aided  by  the  neck.  The 
large  muscular  neck,  provided  it 
be  well  proportioned  in  its  parts, 
and  the  head  finely  connefted 
therewith,  of  all  others  deser\'es  the 
preference.  —  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  incumbered  with  a 
coarse  wreathy  skin  and  dewlap ; 
the  latter,  on  the  contrar}%  ought 
to  be  thin  and  supple ;  and  the  for- 
mer tight  and  smooth.  The  breast 
should  be  large,  and  the  shoulders 
deep,  thick,  broad,  and  high;  the 
back  straight  and  broad ;  the  ribs 
broad  and  circular ;  the  belly  deep, 
straight,  and  tapering  a  little  to  the 
hind  thighs,  which  should  be  large 
and  square.  The  roof  ought  to  be 
wide,  particularly  over  the  chine 
and  hooks;  and  the  tail  (if  the 
bull  is  of  the  true  English  breed) 
should  not  extend  far  up  the  roof ; 
and  be  strong  and  deep,  with  much 
lank  hair  upon  the  under  part  of  it; 
and  the  hind  part  of  the  buttock 
rather  square  than  exuberant ;  from 
which  mark,  there  is  an  absolute, 
certainty  he  does  not  partake  of  the 
'  buffalo,  or  muscular  thighed  breed, 
■  which  are  the  worst  feeders.  The 
joints  and  legs  should  be  short 
and  strong;  and  the  body  long, 
deep,  and  round,  falling  well  up 
to  the  shoulder,  and  into  the 
groin. 
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Tl)e  finest  breed  of  bulls,  ani! 
other  Cattle,  ever  reared  in  this 
country,  was  that  of  tlie  late  Mr. 
FowLEK,  of  Rollright,  Oxford- 
shire; whose  stock  was  sold  by 
auftion,  in  March,  1791.  The 
editor  of  this  work  was  among 
those  who  witnessed  this  enchant- 
ing exhibition  of  animals,  and  ad- 
mired their  incomparable  size, 
form,  vivacity,  in  short,  the  most 
piAuresque  vie^v,  both  as  to  ob- 
jefts  and  scenery.  Here  the  most 
rcspeftable  farmers  of  the  first 
agricultural  coimtry  in  Europe  had 
assembled;  some  of  whom  had 
travelled  several  hundred  miles, 
from  almost  every  corner  of  the 
island.  Fifteen  prime  heads  of 
cattle,  namely,  five  bulls,  and  ten 
cows,  were  separatel)'  sold  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  24641.  or,  on  an 
average,  l64l.  each :  the  finest 
bull,  named  Sultan,  only  two 
years  old,  was  purchased  by  Mess. 
Freemax  and  Eden,  of  Glouces- 
tershire, at  tlie  price  of  2201.  10s. 
— Such  was  the  reputation  of  that 
celebrated  breeder,  Mr.  Fowler, 
that  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  honoured  him  with  his 
correspondence,  and  rewarded  him 
with  a  gold  medal. 

By  well  known  artificial  means, 
tlie  nature  of  this  animal  is  remark- 
ably softened,  and  all  his  impetuo- 
sity destroyed,  without  diminishing 
his  strength :  on  the  contrary,  af- 
ter this  operation,  which  is  usually 
performed  before  he  is  two  years 
pld,  his  weight  is  increased,  and 
he  becomes  more  fit  for  agricultui-al 
purposes. 

The  age  of  these  animals  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  teeth  and 
horns ;  the  first  fottr  teeth  drop 
out  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and 
'  are  succeeded  by  others  o^  a  darker 
colour,  which  are  broader  than  the 
former 
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former.  When  tliey  are  sixteen 
months  old,  the  next  milk-teeth 
likewise  fall  out,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  year,  all 
the  fore- teeth  are  renewed.  The 
bull,  cow,  and  ox,  naturally  live 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years }  but 
ate  generally  killed  at  an  earlier 
age. — See  also  Cow,  and  Ox. 

These  animals  are  extremely 
fond  of  licking  tliemselves,  espe- 
cially when  lying  at  rest ;  but  this 
praftice  should,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, be  prevented,  for  the  hair  be- 
ing an  indigestible  substance,  re- 
mains in  the  stomach,  where  it 
becomes  coated  with  glutinous 
matter,  which  in  time  forms  hard 
balls,  and  not  unfrequently  proves 
destru6tive.  We  conceive  that 
small  quantities  of  common  salt,  or 
preferably,  rock-salt,  occasionally 
exposed  to  cattle  for  licking  it, 
"vv'ould  not  only  preserve  tlieir 
health,  in  general,  but  also  tend  to 
obviate  the  effefts  of  the  unwhole- 
some pra6lice  before  alluded  to. 

Dr.  Lysons,  of  Batli,  informs  us, 
in  his  "  Practical  Essays,"  1 772,  that 
the  epilepsy  in  bulls,  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  hydatids  (little  trans- 
parent bladders  filled  with  water), 
or  other  matters  immediately  act- 
ing upon  the  brain  ;  and  he  relates 
an  instance  where  this  formidable 
disease  was  cured  by  the  opera- 
tion of  trepanning,  performed  by 
Air.  Cheston,  a  very  ingenious 
surgeon,  at  Gloucester. 

BULLOCKS,  in  this  country, 
are  most  advantageously  fattened 
by  stnll-feeding ;  a  method  now 
brought  to  systematic  perfedion. 

The  following  is  the  result  of 
experience,  inserted  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  "  Annals  of  Asri- 
culture,  ^s  communicated  by  J. 
H.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Charlton, 
in  Kent  j  who  is  one  of  tlie  most 
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judicious  and  successful  graziers  in 
the  kingdom.  He  first  remarks, 
that  tlie  quantity  of  food  required 
to  fatten  an  animal,  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  thriving  disposition,  and 
not  in  tlie  least  on  his  weight; 
and  then  gives  the  following  an- 
swers to  Mr.  Young's  queries ; 
1.  One  hundred  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, and  seven  hundred  weight  of 
hay,  are  generally  sufficient  to  fat- 
ten any  ox  that  is  a  tolerable  good 
thriver.  2.  Small  quantities  of 
potatoes  should  be  given  at  first ; 
tlien  increased  to  one  or  two 
bushels  per  day,  but  always  in- 
termixing the  dry  food,  and  regu- 
lating the  quantity  of  hay,  by  tlie 
etfedt  which  potatoes  produce  on 
the  bowels.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  five  servings  in  a  day,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  an  ox  can 
be  induced  to  eat  with  appetite,  he 
will  the  sooner  become  fat,  conse- 
quently the  cheaper,  and  with 
more  profit.  The  roots  need  not 
be  cut,  except  in  the  beginning,  to 
entice  the  animal  to  eat  them; 
but  they  should  always  be  fresh 
and  clean,  3.  There  is  no  corn 
or  meal  necessar}'-,  unless  it  can  be 
had  at  a  moderate  price ;  in  which 
case  it  would  tend  to  expedite,  and 
consequently  to  render  more  pro- 
fitable the  whole  of  the  feeding. 
Of  this  nature  are  brewer's  grains, 
one  bushel  mixed  with  a  peck  of 
pollard,  sometimes  pea  or  bean- 
meal  coarsely  ground,  given  in  two 
divided  portions.  4.  Cleanliness  is 
a  principal  requisite  in  the  feeding 
of  cattle :  hence  not  onl}'  the  man- 
gers, but  also  the  stalls,  ought  to  be 
kept  as  clean  as  possible;  and  the 
former  should  be  cleared  from  dirt 
and  dust,  with  a  blunt-pointed 
trowel,  every  morning.  After 
cleansing  tlieir  stalls,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  litter  should  be 
C  c  3  strewed 
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strewed  over ;  which  will  In^'ite 
them  to  lie  down. — Mr.  Campbell 
is  of  opinion,  and  we  fully  agree 
with  him,  that  rest  contributes  to 
fatten  cattle  much  sooner ;  and 
likewise  that  combing  and  carding 
their  hides,  every  day,  promotes 
their  thriving  more  than  equal  to 
the  small  portion  of  time  tlius  con- 
siimed.  Lastly,  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  prevailing  up- 
on the  people,  to  whose  care  the 
bullocks  were  committed,  to  fol- 
low strictly  his  dlredlions,  and  to 
abolish  tlie  pradice  of  giving  thera 
too  great  portions  of  food  at  a  time. 
Thus,  the  animal  frequently  be- 
comes disgusted,  his  appetite  is 
impaired,  and  the  food  is  wasted. 
— ^The  hay  is  to  be  cut  once ;  or, 
if  not  very  weighty,  twice  along, 
and  three  times  across  tlie  ti'uss,  so 
as  to  be  in  squares  of  eight  or  ten 
inches :  in  this  state  the  cattle  eat 
and  digest  it  more  readily,  while 
the  fattening  is  considerably  expe- 
dited. 

BULL-RUSH,  or  Club-grass  j 
the  Scppiis  lacustris,  L.  is  an  in- 
digenous plant,  frequently  found 
in  rivers,  pools,  and  fens.  It  at- 
tains a  height  of  from  five  to  twehe 
feet,  and  is,  near  the  root,  about 
the  tliickncss  of  a  finger.  Its  spikes 
are  dark-chesnut,  or  dark-brown 
v\ith  a  tinge  of  red. 

When  fodder  is  exhausted,  cattle 
will  live  upon  this  plant;  and  for 
that  purpose  it  may  be  made  into 
hay.  Goats  and  swine  eat  it,  but 
it  is  refused  by  cows  and  sheep. 
In  Sweden,  cottages  are  thatched ; 
and,  in  Britain,  pack-saddles  are 
stuffed,  witli  the  buU-nish.  Bot- 
toms of  chairs,  and  mats,,  are  like- 
wise very  commonly  iiiade  of  it, 
and  tlicir  finer  or  coarser  quality 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  grass. 
—From  the  pilli/or  raedulhiy  sub- 
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stance  of  this  vegetable,  a  kind  ^ 
paper  may  be  prepared,  by  pressing 
it,  and  afterwards  giving  it  con- 
sistence, by  a  proper  addition  of 
size. 

BURDENS,  or  heavy  loads,  can- 
not fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  lungs  j 
because  the  person  carrying  tliem 
is  obliged  to  inspire  and  expel  the 
air  with  greater  force  than  is  de- 
signed by  Nature.     Those  who, 
either  from  imprudence,  or  a  rais-r 
taken  economy,  exceed  the  limits 
of  their  strength,  by  doing  at  once 
wliat  should  be  performed  at  two 
different  tirhes,  expose  themselves 
to  various  degrees  of  danger.  Thus 
persons  supporting  heavy  burdens, 
as  porters,    colliers,    and    day-la- 
bomers,  in  general,  by  over-strain- 
ing the  tender  vessels  of  the  breast 
and  lungs,  frequently  become  lia- 
ble to  blood-spitting,  asthma,  rup- 
tures, pleurisies,  &c.    This  fiitality 
is   apparently   generated    in   early- 
youth,  from  an  absurd  and  hurtful 
notion,  that  tlie  children  of  work- 
ing people  should  be  timely  accus- 
tomed to  hard  labour.    Every  hu- 
mane master  of  a  family,  as  well 
as  the  more  judicious  neighbours 
of  cottagers,  ought  seriously  to  warn 
tliose  bold  adventurers  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  which  they  expose 
themselves  by   such   imprudence. 
Young  females,  in  particular,  should 
be   stopped   in  the   streets,   when 
walking  with  heavy  loads  on  tlieir 
heads ;  a  measure  no  less  necessary 
tlian  tliat  of.  removing  an  infant 
from  the  precipice  of  a  window- 
From  the  pressure  of  such  burdens, 
on  the  vessels  of  tlie  brain,  young 
persons  become  slupified ;  an  efttct 
which  is  obvious  to  every  accurate 
observer.     In  countries,  where  the 
inhabitants  carry  all    their  water 
and  other  commodities  on  tlie  head, 
many  are  afflifted  with  scrophulous 
couipl^uut:-; 
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complaints  :  but  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  this  practice  are,  weak 
lungs,  and  a  constant  disposition  to 
cough  and  catarrh,  wliich  frequently 
terminate  in  incurableconsumption. 
BURDOCK,  or  Clot-burr, 
the  Ai'B'unn.  Lappa,  L.  a  well- 
known  plant  growing  on  the  road 
sides,  on  nibbish  and  ditch-banks, 
bearing  purplish  blossoms  in  July 
and  August. 

The  blackish,  but  internally 
white  root  of  tliis  vegetable,  might 
be  very  advantageously  employed 
in  washing,  on  account  of  its  sa- 
ponaceous property.  Before  the 
•flowers  appear,  the  tender  stems 
stripped  of  their  rind,  are  boiled 
•and  used  like  asparagus  ;  or  eaten 
witli  vinegar  and  tlie  yolk  of  eggs, 
ratlier  than  oil/  in  tlie  form  of  sa- 
lad.— ^The  plant  is  browsed  upon 
by  cows  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
sheep  and  horses ;  nor  is  it  relished 
by  swine. 

BoHMER  mentions  the  root  of  the 
burdock,  among  those  vegetables 
from  which  starch  may  be  extracted; 
and  ScHAEFER  obtained  from  the 
stalks  a  whitish  green  paper.  Boys 
■  catch  bats  witli  its  flowers.  See  the 
article  Bat,  p.  185. 

In  medicine,  says  Dr.  Withep- 
TSG,  decoftions  of  the  burdock- 
root  are  esteemed,  by  judicious 
physicians,  as  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  tliose  of  sarsaparilla.  The  fresh 
root  has  a  sweetish  bitter,  and  some- 
what austere  taste ;  is  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  sudorific  j  and  said 
to  aft  without  irritatioh,  so  as  to  be 
safely  used  in  acute  diseases.  The 
seeds  h'^ve  a  bitterish,  sub-acrid 
taste,  and  are  recommended  as 
powerful  diuretics,  when  taken 
either  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion, 
or  a  powder,  in  doses  not  exceeding 
one  dram. 

:pyilDOCK,   tlie  Lesser,  o? 
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XanthJum  strumariuvi,  L.  likewise 
a  native  plant  growing  on  dung, 
and  grounds  highly  manured :  the 
tliornless  stem  is  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  thick,  often  spotted ;  the 
leaves  heart-shaped,  lobed,  on  long 
foot-stalks  J  tiowers  from  June  to 
September. — ^Thc  leaves  are  bitter 
aud  astringent :  they  are  eaten  by 
horses  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
cows,  sheep,  and  swine. — A  de- 
co6tion  of  the  whole  plant  yields  a 
bright  yellow  colour;  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  lively,  when  tlie 
flowers  alone  are  employed. 

BURGOO,  a  kind  of  porridge, 
is  a  nutritive  dish,  eaten  by  mari- 
ners, and  much  used  in  Scotland  ; 
it  is  made  by  gradually  adding  two 
quarts  of  water  to  one  of  oatmeal, 
so  that  the  whole  may  mix  smooth- 
ly ;  tlien  boiling  it  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  stirring  it  constantly; 
after  which,  a  little  salt  and  but* 
ter  should  be  added.  This  quan- 
tity, prepared  as  direfted,  will 
serve  five  or  six  persons  for  i% 
meal;  and  Cockburn  considers  it 
very  proper  for  correcting  that  un- 
wholesome disposition  to  costive- 
ness,  so  frequent  to  persons  of  a 
sea-faring  life. 

BURIAL,  tlie  interment  of  a 
deceased  person.  The  rites  of  bu- 
rial have  been,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  civilized  country,  considered 
as  a  debt  so  sacred,  that  those  who 
negiefted  to  discharge  it,  were 
justly  detested.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  a  matter  of  surprize  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  ex-!- 
tremely  solicitous  about  t' e  burial 
of  their  dead ;  as,  in  their  opinion, 
the  souls  of  their  departed  friends 
could  not  gain  admittance  into 
E!ysium,  till  their  bodies  were 
committed  to  the  earth.  Hence, 
in  ancient  times,  it  was  deemed  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  travel- 

C  c  4  iifr. 
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ler,  who  should  l^appen  to  meet 
witli  a  dead  body  in  his  way,  to 
cast  three  handful s  of  dust  or 
mould  upon  it.  The  honour  of 
burial  was,  however,  denied  to 
tyrants,  traitors,  and  those  who 
had  committed  particular  crimes, 
and  were  punished  with  death. 

Among  tlie  primitive  Christians, 
interment  in  cities  was  not  per- 
mitted for  the  first  three  centuries, 
nor  in  churches  for  many  ages 
after,  and  hereditary  burying  places 
were  forbidden  till  the  12tli  cen- 
tury. That  the  extravagant  abuse 
of  burying  in  churches  is  highly 
infectious,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
halations arising  from  the  putrid 
bodies,  must  be  evident  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  This  absurd 
and  pernicious  custom  is  of  early 
origin  :  for  the  honour  was  at  first 
conferred  to  the  sacred  relics  of 
martyrs  j  and  in  the  ninth  century 
it  was  allowed  also  to  persons  of 
distinction  :  the  same  privilege  was 
granted  to  those  who  revered  the 
shrines — the  clergy  and  monks 
making  the  faithful  believe,  that 
to  place  them  in  the  repositor}'^  of 
tlie  bodies  of  saints,  was  the 
greatest  mark  of  dignity  they 
could  receive.  Although  this  cus- 
tom still  prevails,  yet  notiiing  can 
be  more  detrimental  to  tlie  health 
of  the  living,  even  though  the  vaults 
should  remain  closed  j  because 
there  is  a  continual  putrid  exhala- 
tion of  noxious  vapours,  particu- 
larly in  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
Hence  this  may  be  considered  as 
the  real  cause  of  many  disorders, 
w  hich  are  erroneously  .attributed  to 
the  various,  and  often  sudden, 
changes  of  the  atmosphere. 

Premature  Burial,  a  complaint 
which,  in  modern  times,  has  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  many  judi- 
cious inquirers^  and  become  lately 
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tlie  subjfCt  of  public  investigation, 
in  several  States  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
well  attested  truth,  that  many  un- 
fortunate persons  are  consigned  to 
the  grave,  before  they  are  adually 
dead  ;  and  that  individuals,  subjeft 
to  epilepsy  and  apoplectic  fits,  have 
often  been  too  hastily  buried,  or 
more  properly  smothered  in  their 
coffins.  To  prevent  such  fatal  ac- 
cidents, houses  for  the  receptioii 
of  dead  bodies  have,  within  •  these 
last  ten  years,  been  eredted  in  va- 
rious cities  of  Germany,  where 
every  inhabitant  has  a  right  to  de- 
posit the  body  of  a  deceased  per- 
son, till  putrefaction  has  aCtuaily 
commenced.  We  forbear  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  propriety  and  utility 
of  a  measure,  which  can  be  cen- 
sured only  by  obstinate  and  super- 
stitious Jews,  who,  from  an  old 
religious  injunction,,  are  enjoitied 
to  bur)'  their  departed  friends  on 
the  same  day,  and  before  sun-set. 

With  respeCt  to  the  metliod  of 
ascertaining  the  probable  causes, 
and  most  evident  symptoms,  of 
aFtual  dhsolution,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  "  Apparent 
Death  j"  and  shall  here  only  ob- 
ser\'e,  diat  \he  first  stage  of  putre- 
scency  may  be  distinguished  by 
tlie  oily  nature  of  tlie  humours 
exuding  through  the  pores,  and 
forming  a  perceptible  clamminess 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
exhaling  vapour  is  accompanied 
with  a  faintish  or  slightly  cada- 
verous odour,  which  marks  with 
precision  tlie  point  of  time  for  in- 
terment. In  the  second  stage,  tlie 
emanating  vapour  is  sensibly  alka- 
lescent, with  a  strongly  putrid  and 
orit^nsive  smell,  which  may  alone 
prove  noxious  to  the  attendants. 
On  the  contrary,  in  cases  of  cancer 
and  mortification,  the  putrid  efflu- 
via proceeding  from  vital  heat  and 
moiioiij 
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motion,  ceases  after  death,  or  as 
soon  as  the  body  becomes  cold : 
hence  the  two  cases  are  so  distunSt, 
that  they  cannot  be  easily  inh" 
taken. 

BURNET,  the  Great,  or  Wild, 
or  Meadow  Burnet  3  the  Sarigui- 
sorba  officinalis,  L.  j  a  native  plant 
growing  on  moist  pastures,  espe- 
cially on  a  marly  and  calcareous 
soil,  in  the  North  of  England.  It 
is  a  hard,  woody  plant,  and  grows 
from  two  to  tlaree  feet  high,  branch- 
ing towards  the  toj),  and  termi- 
nated by  thick  oval  spikes  of 
flowers,  of  a  greyish  brown-co- 
lour, vvhifh  appear  in  June  and 
July. 

This  vegetable  ought  not  to"  be 
confounded  witli  tlie  following,  or 
the  Upland  Burnet,  which  is  a 
very  different  genus  of  plants.  The 
'Great,  or  Wild  Burnet,  has  been 
xisefuUy  employed  in  the  art  of 
dyeing.  Vogler  dyed  wool,  silk, 
linen,  or  cotton,  in  a  decodtion  of 
the  dried,  brown-red  flowers,  of  a 
grey  colour  with  a  greenish  shade, 
by  the  addition  of  alum ;  of  a  dark 
lilac,  which  soon  assumed  a  beau- 
tifiil  grey,  by  adding  a  solution  of 
tin  ;  and  of  a  deep  black  colour,  on 
dropping  into  the  liquor  a  solution 
of  copperas. 

According  to  Bechsteik,  the 
whole  of  the  wild  bur  net  is  used 
in  tanning  leatlier,  as  a  substitute 
for  oak-bark  :  and  tlie  plant  is  also 
relished  by  cattle,  especially  by 
sheep. 

BURNET,  the  Upland,  or  Po- 
teriuvi  sanguisorba,  L.  is  likewise 
a  native  plant,  and  by  some  called 
the  Common  Garden  Burnet, 
though  it  grows  wild  in  a  dry  cal- 
careous soil.  It  has  fibry  peren- 
nial roots,  and  retains  its  leaves 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  stalks 
are  aauual :  it  has  long  been  culti- 
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vated  as  a  choice  salad-herb  in 
winter  and  spring.  The  leaves, 
being  of  a  warm  nature,  are  also 
used  in  cool  tankards,  and  for  im- 
parting an  agreeable  flavour  to 
wine.  When  bruised,  tliey  smell 
hke  cucimiber. 

With  respett  to  the  more  or  less 
profltable  culture  of  this  plant,  tlie 
opinions  of  practical  farmers  are 
divided.  At  the  head  of  those  who 
have  discouraged  the  introdutftiou 
of  tliis  grass,  are  the  late  eminent 
botanist,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Dr. 
James  Anderson,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  celebrated  writers  on 
agriculture.  Tlie  former  asserts, 
in  his  Dictionary,  that  the  plants 
are  left  uneaten  by  the  cattle  when 
the  grass  about  tliem  has  been 
cropt  to  the  roots  5  that  in  wet 
winters,  and  ui  strong  lands,  the 
plants  are  of  short  duration ;  and 
tliat  the  produce  is  insufficient  to 
tempt  any  person  of  skill,  to  en- 
gage in  its  culture :  the  latter,  in 
his  Essays  on  Agriculture,  also  af- 
firms, that  tlie  produce  of  burnet 
is  too  imall  to  be  worth  cultivating. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  meet 
with  several  authorities  by  whom 
the  upland  burnet  is  strongly  re- 
commended as  proper  food  for  cat- 
tle, on  account  of  its  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  evergreens,  and  grow- 
ing almost  as  quickly  in  winter  as 
in  summer. 

For  the  first  introdu<Stion  of  thi* 
plant  into  arable  fields,  wg  are  in- 
debted toBARTHOLOMEwRoceuE, 
an  honest  farmer  of  Walham 
Green,  near  London;  who,  in 
March,  l/til,  sowed  six  pounds 
of  tlie  seed  upon  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  a\  ith  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  spring- wheat  3  but  the  seed  be- 
ing very  bad,  it  came  up  but  spa- 
ringly. Not  discouraged  by  tlii.? 
failure,  he  sowed  two  other  pounds 

iu 
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in  the  beginning  of  Jnne,  upon 
about  six  rocxl  of  ground,  which 
he  mowed  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, and  at  IVricbaelmas  trans- 
planted them  on  about  twenty  rood 
of  ground,  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  each  way,  taking  care  not  to 
bury  tlie  heart.  These  plants  bore 
two  crops  of  seed  in  the  following 
year ;  tlie  first  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  the  second  about  the 
middle  of  September.  In  the  se- 
cond year,  also,  two  good  crops  of 
seed  were  produced.  As  it  could 
not  be  cut  after  September,  h  ■  let 
it  stand  till  the  next  year,  when  it 
sheltered  itself,  and  grew  very  well 
through  the  winter,  except  during 
a  hard  frost,  when  it,  nevertheless, 
remained  green.  In  March,  it  co- 
vered the  ground,  and  was  lit  to 
receive  cattle.  It  may  be  mown 
tiiree  times  in  one  summer,  just 
before  it  begins  to  flower.  From 
*ix  rood  of  ground,  he  obtained 
1150  pounds  at  the  first  cutting  of 
tlie  third  year  ;  and  was  enabled  to 
sell,  in  autumn  1/63,  no  less  tlian 
three  hundred  bushels  of  the  seed  ! 
The  next  authority  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Davies  Lambe,  Redor  of 
Ridley,  in  Kent,  whose  letter  to  Dr. 
Templeman,  the  first  Secretary  to 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Arts,  &c.  is  dated  December 
10,  1765.  From  the  particulars  of 
his  statement  it  appears,  that  one 
acre  of  land,  at  two  mowings,  pro- 
duced ten  quarters  of  seed,  and 
tliree  loads  of  hay ;  that  burnet- 
straw  is  a  very  useful  fodder  for 
horses,  calves,  cows,  and  sheep ; 
and  that  the  chaff  is  also  valuable, 
when  mixed  with  any  other,  for 
feeding  cattle  of  every  description. 
Mr.  Lambe  is  fully  persuaded,  that 
burnet  will  prove  a  very  great  ac- 
quisition to  husbandrj',  on  many 
accounts  J  but  niore  particularly  for 
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the  following  rea.sons :  It  is  a  good 
winter  pasture,  consequently  it  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  farmer,  as 
a  constant  crop  he  may  depend  on, 
and  that  without  any  expence  for 
seed  or  tillage,  after  the  first  sow~ 
ing;  whereas  turnips  are  precari- 
ous and  exp-jusive ;  and  when  ihey 
fail,  the  farmer  is  very  often  put  to 
giTat  inconveniencies  to  keep  his 
stock.  It  never  blows  or  hoves 
cattle,  and  will  flourish  upon  poor 
light  sandy,  stoney,  or  chalky  land. 
After  tlie  first  year,  it  will  weed 
itself,  and  be  kept  clean  at  little  or 
no  expence. 

The  cultivation  of  burnet  is  nei- 
ther hazardous  nor  expensive:  if 
the  land  be  prepared,  as  is  generally 
done  for  a  crop  of  tuniips,  there  ia 
no  danger  of  any  miscarriage.  It 
very  frequently  happens,  that  every 
farmer,  who  sows  many  acres  with 
turnij>s,  finds  several  of  t'aera  pro- 
duce little  or  nothing ;  the  fly,  tiie 
dolphin,  the  black  caterpillar,  the 
dry  weather,  or  some  unknown, 
cause,  often  defeating  the  industry 
and  expence  of  the  most  skiiful 
husbandman.  When  this  happens, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  is  advis- 
able to  sow  burnet,  and  in  March 
and  April  f(.)llowing,  he  will  have 
a  fine  pasture  for  iiis  sheep  and 
lambs. 

Mr.  W.  Pitt,  a  res peftable  far- 
mer of  Pendeford,  Staftordshire, 
when  speaking  of  the  culture  of  the 
"upland  burnet,  informs  us,  that 
one  of  his  neighbours  has  obsen  ed 
in  it  this  valuable  property  as  a 
meadow-grass,  that  it  preserves 
the  hay  from  over-heating  in  tlie 
stack  J  and  tliat  the  iiay  of  a  mea- 
dow in  his  possession,  which  con- 
tains naturally  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tliis  grass,  always  comes 
from  the  stack  of  a  fine  fresh  green 
colour,  while  his  other  hay^witliout 
" .  tliis 
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this  plant,  was  overheated,  and 
turns  out  quite  brown.  The  plant 
itself  makes  very  good  hay  j  and, 
even  after  threshing  out  the  seed, 
i$  eaten  as  eagerly  by  horses  as  the 
best  dover-hay,but  is  less  luxuriant 
in  its  growth  than  the  Irnad  red 
clover;  the  produce  per  acre  not 
exceeding  two-thirds  of  that  ob- 
tained from  the  last  mentioned 
vegetable,  in  tlie  same  field. 

T.  Le  Blanc,  Esq.  of  Caven- 
ham,  Suffolk,  sowed  in  October, 
1/82,  a  space  several  perch  square, 
■witli  burnet-seed  and  rye,  being  a 
part  of  100  acres  laid  down  to  rje- 
grass,  ti'efoil,  and  white  clover ; 
tjie  soil  was  a  blowing  sand  upon  a 
clialk  bottom,  worth  about  3s.  6d. 
per  acre.  It  was  folded  for  the 
rye.  A  flock  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  sheep  were  turned  in 
on  the  5tli  of  April,  1784.  The 
grasses  were,  in  general,  back- 
ward, but  tlie  burnet,  in  its 
growth  much  more  forward  than 
the  rest.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  tlie  sheep  did  not  eat  it 
at  all ;  a  fortnight  after,  he  viewed 
it  again,  and  found  the  bumet 
eaten  to  the  ground.  On  examin- 
ing it  again,  June  4th,  it  was 
p^ed  close.  When  a  flock  has  so 
large  a  range  as  100  acres,  and 
eat  up  the  growth  of  any  small 
spot  so  clean,  it  is  a  far  more  satis- 
faclory  proof  that  they  have  no 
disUke  to  the  plants  growing  theye, 
than  if  they  were  confined  to  a 
small  field  with  no  other  herbage. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Dos- 
sie's  Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  Mr, 
Bakber  asserts,  that  burnet  im- 
proves land  from  six  shillings  to 
one  pound  per  acre ;  and  though 
sheep  do  not  like  it  at  first,  they 
will  at  length  relish  it :  he  also 
supposes,  it  prevents  the  rot  in 
Oiese  aninuik; 
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For  the  more  successful  culture 
of  burnet,  we  shall  point  out  the 
following  concise  directions,  being 
the  result  of  B.  Rucaue's  expe- 
rience, whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  its  first  cultivator  in  England  : 
1 .  Although  it  flourishes  on  stony 
and  graveiiy,  as  well  as  in  strong 
lauds  free  from  water,  yet  it  will 
succeed  better  on  a  dry  soil :  nor 
will  it  thrive  on  grounds  newly 
broken  up;  which  are  best  sea- 
soned with  potatoes.  2.  It  may  be 
sown  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and 
August,  and  will  appear  above 
ground  in  about  eight  or  nine  davs. 
3.  The  soil  should  be  worked  very 
fine  with  a  harrow,  and  rolled  ; 
twelve  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  to 
an  acre,  when  it  should  be  slightly 
harrowed  and  rolled  again.  4.  Tiie 
first  year  it  must  be  kept  very 
clean  ;  and  in  the  next,  it  will  be- 
come strong  enough  to  choak  all 
other  grasses,  for  no  drought  stints 
it,  and  no  frost  destroys  it.  5.  As 
the  seed  sheds,  when  ripe,  it  should 
be  cut  in  the  morning  while  the 
dew  is  upon  it,  and  threshed  tiic 
same,  or  the  next  day  :  those  who 
wish  to  save  the  seed,  should  feed 
ilie  grass  till  May,  as  otherwise  it 
will  be  too  rank,  and  lodge;  in  a 
green  state,  it  is  heavier  than  any 
other  pasture-grass.  6.  If  two 
horses  are  allowed  to  an  acre,  it  will 
grow  faster  than  they  can  eat  it : 
die  first  crop  purges  them  as  efti'c- 
tually  as  the  strongest  physic; 
which,  ho\\ever,  is  the  case  only 
for  three  days.  Mr.  RocauE  also 
artirms,  that  he  kept  a  horse  en- 
tirely on  burnet ;  that  it  cures 
these  animals  of  the  distemper 
called  the  grease,  but  that  this 
eft^e6t  is  produced  only  by  the  first 
crop  ;  and  that  he  recoveied  one, 
which  was  considered  as  incurable 
fey  an)'  other  means. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  burnet  increases  the  quantity 
of  milk  in  cows,  and  produces  good 
butter  : — it  is  likewise  maintained, 
that  the  mutton  of  sheep  fed  on  it, 
is  more  juicy,  better  coloured,  and 
flavoured,  than  that  from  any  other 
food  ;  while  it  not  only  cures  the 
rot  in  sheep,  but  also  recovers 
such  as  have  scowered. 

BuR{4ET- Saxifrage;.        See 
Anise. 

BURNING,  the  a6Hon  of  fire 
on  fuel,  the  minute  parts  of  which 
arc  thereby  put  into  violent  com- 
motion, so  that  some  of  tliese  par- 
ticles assume  the  nature  of  fire,  and 
escape,  while  the  remainder  is  ei- 
ther dissipated  in  tlie  form  of  va- 
pour, or  reduced  to  ashes.  There 
are  many  instances  on  record,  of 
persons  who  have  been  burnt  to 
death  by  fires  kindled  in  tlieir  own 
bodies  :  but  such  individuals  gene- 
rally had  long  indulged  to  excess  in 
spirituous  liquors. 

Burning,  in  surgery,  denotes  the 
application  of  the  a6tual  cautery, 
or  a  red  hot  instalment,  to  the 
part  affeded.  In  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, the  natives  cure,  or  pretend 
to  cure  the  colic,  by  applying  a 
ring,  red  hot,  to  the  patient's  na- 
vel J  and  among  the  Japanese,  the 
practice  of  burning  constitutes 
nearly  the  whole  of  die  healing  art. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  tliat  several 
very  extracrdinar)'  cures  have  been 
performed  by  burning :  and  the  an- 
cients frequently  bad  recourse  to 
this  remedy,  with  singular  advan- 
tage. 

Burning-Glass,  or  burning 
mirror,  a  machine  by  which  the 
sun's  rays  arc  coiletSted  into  a  point, 
and  thus  their  force  and  effect  con- 
siderably increased,  so  as  to  con- 
sume objefts  within  its  reach. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  burning 
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glasses,  namely,  convex  and  con-^ 
cave.  Those  of  tlie  convex  form 
are  lenses,  which,  by  ailing  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  refratStion, 
incline  the  rays  of  light  towards 
the  axis,  and  unite  them  in  a  point, 
or  focus.  The  concave  ones  are 
mirrors,  or  refledors,  whether 
made  of  polislied  metal,  or  silvered 
glass }  which,  by  the  laws  of  re- 
neftion,  throw  back  th^  rays  into  a 
point  before  the  glass. 

These  instrunients  are  undoubt- 
edly of  very  ancient  origin :  the 
most  celebrated  were  those  of  Ar- 
chimedes and  Proclus;  by  the 
former  of  which  the  fli  et  of  Mar- 
pELLUs  was  destroyed,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  bow-shot.  In  modern 
times,  there  havre  been  several  in- 
ventions of  this  kind,  remarkable 
for  their  large  diameter,  and  pow- 
erful effects;  the  principal  of  which 
arethosepfMAGi}CE,of  Sepatala, 
Settala,  and  Buffon  5  the  latter 
of  whom  made  one  that  consisted 
of  400  mirrors,  which  reflefted  all 
their  rays  to  one  point,  and  with  this 
he  could  melt  lead  and  tin^  at  the 
distance  of  1 40  feet. 

Sir  Isaac  Newtoh  presented  a 
burning-glass  to  the  Rpyal  Society, 
which  consisted  of  seven  concave 
glasses,  so  placed  that  all  their  foci 
join  in  one  physical  point.  This 
instrument  virtifies  brick  or  tile  in 
one  second,  and  melts  gold  in  half 
a  minute. 

Burning  of  Land,  or  Burn- 
laiting,  a  praftice  long  employed 
in  agriculture,  but  now  nearly 
abandoned.  It  is  performed  by 
cutting  otf  the  turf  of  the  ground, 
piling  it  in  heaps  to  dry,  and  after- 
wards burning  it  to  ashes,  which 
are  spread  over  the  bare  surface 
and  ploughed  in.  Many  consider 
it  as  a  very  profitable  method  of 
dressing,  for  it  need  only  be  used 

on 
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feh"  ihe  poorest,  and  worst  kind  of 
Jands,  or  barren,  rushy,  and  heathy 
grounds,  that  have  long  been  un- 
titled. By  this  useful  pradice,  an 
excellent  crop  may  be  obtained 
from  the  most  impoverished  soil  j 
though  the  eiFeft  does  not  con- 
tinue longer  than  three  years,  when 
the  ground  becomes  as  poor  as  it 
•was  before. 

Land  may  be  so  much  exhaust* 
ed,  by  repciited  crops  after  burn- 
baiting,  as  not  to  receive  benefit 
from  any  thing,  till  recruited  by 
ten  or  twelve  years  fallow  :  hence 
the  farmer  should,  after  the  first 
crop,  prepare  for  the  second,  by 
the  addition  of  any  common  ma- 
nure. 

A  correspondent  in  the  "  Mu- 
seum Rusticum,"  ascribes  the  ne- 
gleft  of  this  system  to  the  follow- 
ing causes :  1 .  The  poverty  of 
many  small  farmers,  who,  holding 
their  estates  at  a  rack-rent,  will 
not  venture  to  lay  out  such  a  con- 
siderable sum  on  lands,  wliich  tlie/ 
may  probably  quit  before  their 
money  will  be  returned.  2.  Land- 
lords, observing  tlie  parsimonious 
conduft  of  farmers,  in  working  out 
the  land,  and  thinking  of  no  im- 
provement beyond  the  present 
crop,  are,  in  general,  averse  to 
this  cxpdient,  and  will  not  grant 
permission  to.  their  tenants  to 
adopt  it. 

Bastard  lurn*- baiting.  This 
pradice  consists  of  burning  the 
refuse  produd  of  die  land,  such  as 
stubble,  haulm,  &:c.  upon  the 
ground  which  produced  them  ;  or 
whatever  else  is  laid  on  it,  for  that 
purpose.  It  may  be  considered 
under /our  heads  :  1 .  The  burning 
of  sedge  on  wet  lands ;  a  very  old 
and  successful  pradice.  2.  Burn- 
ing the  stubble  upon  corn-fields ; 
■which  is  also  an  ancient  and  com- 
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mon  method  J  and  though  the 
ashes  thus  produced  are  light,  and 
not  abundant,  yet  the  heat  impart- 
ed to  the  giound,  maices  such  a 
dressing  better  than  four  times  the 
quantity  of  ashes  of  another  kind. 
3.  The  burning  of  any  waste  pro- 
dud  on  heaUiii  and  commons  ;  the 
benefit  of  which  is  not  sufficiently 
known  :  this  is  performed  by  stub- 
bing up  the  broom,  or  otlier  wasta 
matter,  piling  it  in  heaps,  and  co- 
vering them  with  tiie  earth  that 
had  been  raised  in  digging  to  the 
roots ;  then  burning  tlie  whole, 
and  spreading  the  ashes  on  the 
ground,  to  be  ploughed  in.  4.  The 
bringing  of  certain  substances  to 
impoverished  land,  and  burning 
them  tliere  J  such  as  sticks,  stubble, 
haulm,  or  otlier  waste  matters  of 
any  kind.  The  principal  advan- 
Uigc  of  tills  last  method  does  not 
so  much  consist  in  the  quantity  of 
ashes  produced,  as  in  the  en- 
livening warmth  communicated  to 
tlie  ground,  by  such  a  number  of 
small  fires,  which  greatly  contri- 
bute to  promote  its  fertility. 

BURNS  may  proceed  from  fire, 
as  well  as  a  fluid  bodyj  which  lat- 
ter may  be  either  heated,  or  consist 
of  corrosive  mineral  acid,  such  as 
aqua  fortis,  oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  In 
this  place,  we  shall  treat  only  of 
burns  occasioned  hyjire,  and  refer 
tlie  reader  for  an  account  of  other 
accidents  of  this  nature,  to  thehea4 
of  "^  Scalds." 

In  slight  cases,  the  burnt  part 
may  be  held  for  a  minute  near  the 
fire ;  or,  if  it  be  a  finger,  the  pain 
and  inflammation  will  be  abated 
by  bringing  it  in  contad  with  tlic 
ear ;  wliidi,  in  this  instance,  ads 
like  a  condudor.  Ink,  tlie  juice? 
of  onions,  or  a  little  brandy,  or 
even  salt  nibbed  on  the  part  atled- 
ed,  all   tend  to  prevent  blisters ; 

but 
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but  if  these,  nevertheless,  should 
rise,  open  them  with  a  lancet,  or 
a  fine  pair  of  scissars,  -witliout  cut- 
ting away  the  scarf-skin,  let  out 
tlie  collefted  humour,  and  then 
apply  a  mixture  of  oil  and  linae-' 
water,  beat  up  with  a  new-laid  egg, 
spread  upon  soft  linen  rags,  and 
renewed  every  hour,  or  oftener. 

One  of  the  most  simple  reme- 
dies in  recent  burns,  and  which  is 
in  great  vogue  on  the  Continent, 
consists  in  the  expressed  juice  of 
<he  burdock,  or  clot-burr ;  the  fresh 
and  tender  leaves  of  which  possess 
healing  virtues,  and  are  therefore 
applied  not  only  to  burns,  but  also 
•to  wounds,  ulcers,  &:c.  There  is 
a  kind  of  green  ointment  kept  in 
faraihes  for  occasional  use :  it  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
juice  obtained  from  the  middle 
leaves  of  the  burdock,  and  oil  of 
almonds,  or  olives,  in  the  purest 
state.  This  composition  is  said  to 
be  of  singular  efficacy,  also,  in 
healing  ulcers,  allaying  pain  arising 
■from  piles,  removing  tetters,  and 
suppurating  pustules  of  the  face,  if 
assisted  byinteinal  remedies,  adapt- 
ed to  particular  cases. 

BURNT-GRAIN,  a  distemper 
incident  to  corn,  and  frequently 
confounded  widi  the  smut,  though 
in  its  nature,  very  different  from 
the  latter.  According  to  Duiia- 
MEL,  the  husks,  or  external  cover- 
ings of  the  grains  in  burnt  ears,  are, 
in  general,  tolerably  sound,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  when  the  seeds 
begin  to  ripen,  tliey  appear  drier 
and  more  parched  than  those  of 
the  healthy  ears.  The  skin,  or  bran, 
which  forms  the  immediate  cover- 
ing of  the  grain,  is  not  destroyed  in 
this  disease,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
smut :  and  the  infceted  ears  arc 
less  firm  and  consistent  in  tlieir 
textui'e,  than  the  sound  ones  :  liie 
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husks  of  the'  former  also  beCcma 
dry  and  whitish,  in  proportion  lei 
the  increasf  of  the  distemper.  The 
grains  retain  some  degree  of  firfti-* 
ness,  and  if  opened,  are  found  to 
be  full  of  a  brownish  substance^ 
emitting  a  nauseous  ?mell,  and  be- 
ing unttuous  to  the  touch. 

The  most  etfeftual  method  of 
preventing  a  disttmpcr,  -the  cause 
of  which  is  as  little  known  as  that 
of  the  smut,  is  first  to  wash  die 
seed  well  in  common  water,  and 
scum  oil'  all  the  damaged  grains 
that  float  on  the  surface,  then  to 
steep  it  in  brine,  a  strong  ley  of* 
ashes,  urine,  &:c. ;  lastly,  to  sprinkle 
it  well  with  quick-lime,  before  it-ia 
sown,  -•> 

Bur-heed  :  S6e  Burwexd. 

BURYING  -  GROUNDS  are 
places  consecrated  to  the  interment 
of  dead  bodies  ;  and  have,  from  tlie 
earliest  institutions  of  society,  been 
h  Id  in  great  veneration,  both-  by 
Heathens  and  Christians.  It  isyhow- 
ever,  to  be  regretted,  that  tiie  latter 
paid  less  attention  to  the  influence 
of  such  places  on  the  health  and 
comforts  of  the  living,  dian  tlie  mof  c 
sagacious  Pagans,  who  generally  ap- 
pointed distant  and  elevated  situa- 
tions, for  committing  the  reioains  of 
their  friends  to  the  maternal  eartli. 
Tliere  can  be  no  diversity  of  c^- 
nion  as  to  tlxe  pernicious  tendency 
of  buiying-grounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  dwelling-houses  (see  the  Article 
Burial),  especially  in  large  and 
populous  cities.  Hence  Dr.  Dar- 
v/ix,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  philan- 
thropic philosopher,  boldly,  though 
pertinently,  remarks :  No  burials 
should  be  tolerated  in  churches  .or 
church-yards,  where  the  monu- 
ments of  departed  sinners  shoulder 
God's  altar,  pollute  his  holy  places 
with  dead  men's  bones,  and,  by 
putrid  exiialatioxis,  produce  conta-- 
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gious  leases  among  those  who 
frequent  his  worship.  Proper  bu- 
rial places  should  be  consecrated 
out  of  towns,  and  divided  into  two 
coinpartinents  :  the  earth  from  one 
of  these  should  be  removed  once  in 
ten  or  twenty  years,  forthe  purposes 
of  agriculture,  when  it  w  ill  be  suf- 
ficiently saturated  w  irh  animal  de- 
composition ;  and  sand,  or  clay,  or 
even  soil  tliat  is  less  fertile,  should 
be  substituted.  Dr.  Darwin  far- 
ther thinks,  that  the  removal  of  this 
earth  is  not  likely  to  sliock  the 
i"elations  of  the  deceased,  as  the 
superstition  concerning  die  clay, 
from  which  we  rose,  and  into  which 
we  return,  has  gradually  vanished 
before  the  light  of  reason.  In- 
stances of  this  happy  change  oc- 
curred, about  thirty  years  ago,  in 
removing  a  quantity  of  rich  earth 
from  the  close  of  the  catliedral  at 
Lichfield ;  and  more  lately,  in 
changing  a  burying- ground  at 
Shrewsbury,  both  which  were  exe- 
cuted without  e-xciting  supersti- 
tious terror,  or  pt)pular  commotion. 
Although  we  cannot,  in  confor- 
mity to  our  professed  sentiments, 
and  in  justice  to  the  Do6lor's  bene- 
volent design,  on  this  occasion  dif- 
fer as  to  the  propriety  of  tlie  expe- 
dient he  IiJis  suggested,  yet  we 
doubt  whether  the  tide  of  prejudice, 
which  influences  the  multitude, 
is  not,  at  present,  too  powerful  an 
obstacle  to  such  innovations.  Be- 
fore attempts  of  this  nature  can  be 
made  with  any  hope  of  permanent 
success,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
tnuch  remains  to  be  previously  done 
in  our  schools,  as  well  as  in  private 
education,  to  unfetter  the  young 
mind  from  the  chains  of  dogmatical 
slavery,  and  to  inculcate  principles 
of  untainted  morality,  being  the 
most  substantial  basw  of  pure  Chris' 
iiafdti/. 
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BUSH- VETCH,  or  tlie  nda 
sepium,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  in  woods,  hedges,  pas- 
tures, and  meadows.  Its  leaves  arc 
doubled  together  ;  bunches  shorter 
than  tlie  leaves  ;  the  stem  upright, 
sometimes  four  feet  high ;  tiie  blos- 
soms of  a  dirty  purple,  and  appear 
in  May  and  June.  This  plant 
shoots  earlier  in  spring  than  any 
other  eaten  by  cattle  3  vegetates 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  continues 
green  all  winter. 

Although  tlie  culture  of  the  bush- 
vetch  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Dr.  Anderson  in  1777,  yet 
from  later  experience,  it  appears 
that  it  is  ditticult  to  collect  the 
seeds,  as  tlie  pods  burst,  scatter 
them  about,  and  being  made  tlic 
nest  of  an  inseft,  scarcely  a  third 
pai't  of  them  will  vegetate.  Dr. 
Withering,  however,  observes, 
that  a  spot  of  garden-ground,  sown 
in  drills  with  this  vetch,  was  cut 
five  times  in  the  course  of  the  se- 
cond year,  and  produced  at  the  rate 
of  24  tons  per  acre  of  green  food, 
which,  when  dry,  weighed  nearly 
A\  tons. — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne 
also  informs  us,^  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  papers  of  the  Bath  So- 
ciety, that  he  selected  part  uf  a  field 
in  which  the  bush-vetcli  naturally 
abounded,  sowed  it  with  tliis  plant, 
and  it  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
cut  it  four  times  in  the  same  year ; 
the  produc;?  of  the  hay  was  24  tons 
111  cwt,  per  acre,  which  is  up- 
wai"ds  of  one-third  more  than  lu- 
cerne generally  produces.  But 
Mr.  SwAYNE  has  since  observed  to 
Dr.  Withering,  that  though  the 
bush-vetch  is  \e.ry  palatable  to  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  its  cultivation,  on  a, 
large  scale,  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  as  the  seeds  are  generally 
devoured  by  a  numerous  species  of 
insects. — It  is  Ikrtiier  remarkable, 
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tliat  ants  arc  extremely  partial  to 
this  vegetable. 

BUSHEL,  a  measure  of  capa- 
city for  dry  substances,  such  as 
grain,  pulse,  fruit,  &c.j  it  Con- 
tains, in  general,  four  pecks,  or 
eight  gallons ;  being  the  eighth 
part  of  a  quarter. 

According  to  the  earliest  excise- 
laws,  a  London  Insliel  is  to  contain 
eiiiht  wine  gallons  of  wheat  5  the 
gallon,  eight  pounds  of  wheat 
(Troy-weight,  which  see)  j  the 
pound,  t/i'elve  ounces  j  the  ounce, 
tiventy  penny-weights ;  and  each 
penny-weigiit,  thiriy-dvu  grains, 
or  corns,  of  wheat  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  ear.  But  as  such 
grains  are  of  very  different  weight 
in  different  ears,  nay,  in  the  same 
car,  and  even  in  the  same  field, 
the  uncertainty  of  this  calculation 
must  be  obvious.  Nevertheless 
this  standard  bushel  is  kept  in  the 
Exchequer :  when  tilled  with 
common  spring-water,  and  mea- 
sured before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1690',  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain 2145,6  solid  inches;  and  the 
same  water  being  weighed,  amoimt- 
ed  to  1131  ounces,  and  14  penny- 
weights, troy.  The  first  malt-a6\, 
however,  altered  these  proportions, 
as  it  was  then  ena6ted,  that  the 
legal  Winchester  bushel  should  be 
18j  inches  diameter,  and  eight 
inches  deep.  The  coal-bushel  was 
regulated  at  ig\  inches  wide  : — • 
thus,  says  Mr.  Renardson,  in 
the  4()lst  number  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transadtions ,"  two  mea- 
sures, botli  differing  from  the  ori- 
ginal one,  were  legally  established; 
and  from  time  to  time  Innovations 
were  made,  till  it  became  difficult 
to  determine,  what  was  meant  by 
the  name  of  any  measure. — Be- 
side this  inconvenience,  the  bushel 
lias,     in    different    comities    and 
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placesj  and  without  any  apparent 
cause  for  such  diversity,  been  made 
of  different  dimensions  :  at  Abing- 
don and  Andover,  a  bushel  con- 
tains nine  gallons  3  at  Appleby  and 
Pcnritli,  a  bushel  of  peas,  rye,  and 
wheat,  holds  Id  gallons;  of  bar- 
ley>  big,  malt,  mixt  malt,  and  oats, 
20  gallons.  A  bushel  contains,  at 
Carlislr,  24  gallons;  at  Ciiester,  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  rye.  Sec.  is  32 
gallons;  and  of  oats,  40;  at  Dor- 
chester, a  bushel  of  malt  and  oats 
is  10  gallons;  at  Falmoulli,  tlic 
bushel  of  stricken  coals  is  1 0  gal- 
lons ;  of  other  articles,  20,  and 
usually  21  gallons;  at  Kingston- 
upon-Tliames,  tlie  bushel  contains 
8f;  at  Newbury,  Q;  at  Wycomb 
and  Reading,  81;  and  at  Stamford, 
16  gallons. 

In  ascertaining  the  accurate 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  arising 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  grain, 
and  its  relative  perfection  ;  thus,  a 
bushel  of  oats  weighs  onl)'  about 
40  pounds ;  of  pc  as  and  beans, 
about  60 ;  and  tlie  best  wheat 
should  weigh  from  (52  tof)4  pounds. 
— With  greater  accuracy,  how- 
erer,  may  be  calculated  tlie  cubic, 
or  solid  capacity  of  vessels ;  so 
that  a  bushel  containing  2145 
inches,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  one 
foot  and  a  quarter  cubic  measure  : 
consequently  a  body  of  a  cart,  com- 
prising forty  feet,  will  hold  about 
thirty-two  bushels,  stricken  mea- 
sure.— If  a  calculation  be  made  as 
to  the  nuinber  of  perfect  grains  of 
wheat,  which  ought  to  be  in  one 
standard  bushel,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  net  amount  is  491,520 
grains,  or  768O  to  one  pint,  or 
pound. 

BUSTARD,  or  Otis  tarda,  in 
ornithology,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
of  theBriti.sh land-fowl;  it& breadth, 
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\t'itJi  expanded  wings,  bemg  nine 
feet  3  the  length  nearly  four ;  and 
the  male  weighing  from  25,  to 
27  pounds. — ^I'he  female  is  about 
-half  the  size  of  the  male,  and 
Inarked  with  different  shades  of 
colour. 

Bustards   inhabit   most   of   the 
open  countries  lying  to  the  south 
;lnd  east  parts  of  this  island,  froai 
.Dorsetshire,,  as  far  as  the  Wolds  of 
Yorkshire.    'In.  autimin,  they  are 
(in  Wiltshire)  generally  found  in 
large  turaip-tields,  near  tlseDowns, 
and   in   flights  of  fifty  or  more. 
They  are  exceedingly  sliy,  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  .shot}   mh  very  fast, 
and  fly,  though  stowly,  many,  niiles 
without  resting :  and,  as  they  take 
flight    wltli    difficulty,     they    are 
sometimes    run    doAvn    by    grey- 
hounds.     Corn    and   other  vege- 
tables are  thdr  usual   food  j    but 
they  are  very  fond  of  those  large 
earth-worms  wiiich  appear  131  great 
'numbers    oh   tlie   downs,   in    the 
summer-mornings,  before  sun-rise. 
Thes6  are  replete  with  moisture, 
answer  the  purpose  of  hquid  food^ 
and  enable  tliem  to  live  long  witii- 
out  drinking.     Nature  has  provid- 
ed the  males  with  an  admirable 
magazine  for  ^heir  security  against 
drought}  being  a  pouch,  the  en- 
trance of  which  l?Cs  immediately 
under  the  tongue,  and  is  capable  of 
holding    near  seven   quarts  ^    this 
Ihey  probably  fill  with  M^ater,  to 
supply     tlie    f(3males     when    sit- 
'iing,    or  the    young  before   they 
are   fledged.      Bustards    Jay  only 
two  eggs,  resembling  tliose  of  a 
■goose,    of    a    p?le    olive-brown, 
marked  witJi  sjxits  of  a  dark  co- 
lour :  they  build,  no  nest,  but  only 
scrape  a  hole  in  tlie  ground. 

BUTCHER,  a  person  who 
slaughters  cattle  for  the  use  of  tlie 
table  3  cufs  up  and  retails  meat, 
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Although,  by  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  the  butdiers  'are  not 
so  restrided  as  tliey  were  in  ancleitt 
Rome,  nor  in  such  high  reputation 
for  skill  and.  shamble-learning,  2b 
they  are  among  the  Jews,  yet  thefe 
are  proper  laws  enadcd  for  regu- 
lating their  ti:ade,  and  preventing 
the  abuses  committed  by  them,  and 
their  servants,  if  they  were  duly  en- 
forced.— A  butcher  selling  swing's 
flesh  measled,  or  dead  of  the  mur- 
rain, shall,  for  tlie  first  offence,  bb 
amerced  3  for  the  second,  stand  in 
the  pillory :  for  the  third,  be  im- 
prisoned, and  pay  a  fine  3  and-,  for 
the  fourth,  abjure  the  town.  Those 
who  exaft  Unreasonable  prices  for 
their  meat,  shall  forfeit  double  the 
value  3  they  are  also  occasionally 
fined  for  forestalling,  fee.  but  per- 
haps never  for  blowing  (v.diich 
see),  as  few  persons  are  inclined  to 
complain,   when   redress  of  grie- 
vances is  attended  with  loss  of  time 
and  trouble. 

It  appears  tliat  our  legislature 
has  affixed  such  an  imputation  of 
proneness  to  shed  human  blood, 
upon  persons  who  slaughter  brute 
creatures  for  a  subsistence,  that,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  no  butcher 
is  permitted  to  serve  on  a  jury*, 
when  sitting  on  the  life  of  a  felio\y- 
subject. 

With  respe6l  to  the  unlawful 
dealings  of  carcass- butchers,  it  has 
often  been  maintained,  and  we  ap- 
prehend, upon  good  grounds,  that 
they  are  a  tax  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  a  toll  upon  the  market,  a 
chief  cause  of  artificial  famine ;  in 
short,  the  worst  class  of  usurers. 

Dr.  BucHAy  justly  censures  the 
practice  adopted  by  butchers,  of 
filling  the  cellular  membranes  of 
animals  with  blood.  Thus  tliemeat 
appears  fatter,  and  weighs  more 
tiian  it  would  do  in  its  natural 
D  d  state. 
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st&tc,  while  it  is  rendered  uim'hnlc- 
6ome,  and  unfit  for  keeping.  See 
also  Balance. 

Butcher's  Broom.  SccKnek- 

HOLLY. 

BUTTER,  an  artificial  prepara- 
tion of  cow's  milk  J  which,  either 
in  its  entire  stata,  <?r  in  that  of 
cream,  is  agitated  for  a  consider- 
able time,  till  all  its  unctuous  par- 
ticles are  separated  from  the  whey, 
and  a  soft  consistent  mass  is 
formed. 

The  Greek  writers,  though  fre- 
quently speaking  of  milk  and 
cheese,  do  not  mention  butter : 
and  the  Romans,  while  they  lived 
without  physicians  for  six  cen- 
turies, never  used  it  as  an  article 
of  food,  but  only  as  a  medicine. 
In  modern  times,  the  art  of  mak- 
ing, improving,  and  preserving  but- 
ter, has  kept  pace  with  the  un- 
wholesome custom  of  eating  tliis 
animal  oil,  from  an  early  period  of 
infancy.  Thus,  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  many  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, especially  tliose  of  a  scro- 
phulous  nature,  are  wantonly  in- 
duced, or  atjeast  rendered  more 
malignant. 

As  butter  is,  at  present,  used  in 
our  daily  food,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  agreeable  taste,  we  shall 
first  speak  of  its  physical  proper- 
ties.— To  render  it  less  hurtful,  it 
ought  to  be  perfeftly  fresh,  and 
free  from  rancidity;  which  it  easily 
acquires,  if  the  butter-milk  has  not 
been  completely  separated.  Fried, 
or  burnt  butter,  is  still  more  detri- 
mental to  health  ;  as  it  is  thus  con- 
\erted  into  an  acrid,  and  even  caus- 
tic fluid,  which  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
order the  stomach,  to  render  di- 
gestion difficult  and  painful,  to 
excite  rancid  belchings,  and,  ulti- 
inately,  to  taint  all  the  fluids  with 
a  peculiar  acrimony.    Hence,  toast 
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and  butter  should  never  be  eaten 
by  persons  who  value  (heir  health  ; 
as  there  are  many  who,  even  by 
fresh  bulter,  areaffefted  with  those 
inconvcniencies.  Nor  can  we  re- 
commend the  prevailing  custom  of 
melting  butter  with  lloiu  and  wa- 
ter; for,  in  this  manner,  it  forms 
a  compound  more  indigestible,  than 
sweet  butter  is  in  its  natural 
state. 

Notwithstanding  the  injurious 
tendency  of  butler,  especially  after 
it  is  salted,  this  substance  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is 
affirmed  that  not  less  than  50,000 
tons  are  annually  consimied  in 
London ;  of  M-hich  the  counties  of 
Cambridge  and  Sufl'olk  are  said  to 
furnish  50,000  firkins,  each  con- 
taining 561b.  None,  however,  is 
equal  to  that  produced  in  Essex, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Epping 
[■utter,  which  was  formerly  sold  ar 
trom  12d.  to  I4d.  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois ;  but,  lately,  at  the  exorbi- 
tant price  of  Is.  8d. 

With  respedt  to  tlie  various  me- 
thods of  making  butter,  we  shall 
state  only  tliose  pra£tised  in  Essex ; 
to  enable  the  reader  to  scle6t  the 
most  useful  parts  of  the  diflferent 
processes,  and  apply  them  to  par- 
ticular situations. 

Ihe  Eppii.g  method  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Jo  SI  AH  Hazard; 
from  whose  directions  we  extraft 
the  following  particulars :  After 
having  stated  tlie  proper  requisites 
for  a  Daiky-house,  which  we 
shall  communicate  under  that  head 
of  the  alphabet,  he  observes,  that 
a  good  milch-cow  may  be  worth 
from  7  to  IQl.  a  year,  whereas  an 
.  indiiTerent  one  will  bring  in  no 
more  than  from  5  to  61.  during  the 
same  period :  hence  the  farmer 
sliould  never  keep  any  but  such  as 
afi^brd  an  abundance  of  milk.     No 
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ttillk  muBt  be  suffered  to  reniaiu  in 
the  udder,  as  by  this  neglect  the 
tov.-  will  give  less  ever}'  meal,  till 
at  length  she  becomes  dry  before 
her  proper  time,  and,  the  next 
season,  will  scarcely  give  suffi- 
cient to  repay  the  expences  of 
keeping  her. 

If  a  cow's  teats  are  scratched,  or 
wounded,  her  milk  will  be  foul, 
and  should  not  be  mixed  with  that 
of  otiier  cows,  but  given  to  pigs. 
In  warm  weather,  the  milk  should 
remain  in  tlie  pail  till  it  is  nearly 
cool,  before  it  is  strained ;  but,  in 
frosty  weatlier,  this  should  be  done 
immediately,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water  mixed  with  it ; 
which  will  produce  cream  in  abun- 
dance, especially  in  pans,  or  vats, 
of  a  large  surface. 

During  the  hot  summer-months, 
the  milk  should  stand  only  24 
hours,  and  the  cream  be  skimmed 
from  it,  either  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  dairy  becomes 
Warm ;  or  in  the  evening,  alter 
sun-set.  In  winter,  the  milk  may 
remain  unskimmed  for  36,  or  even 
48  hours  ;  the  cream  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  a  deep  pan,  kept,  dur- 
ing summer,  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  dairy,  or  in  a  cool  cellar  where 
a  tree  air  is  admitted.  Dr.  An- 
derson (whose  aphorisms  oa  tliis 
subjeft  we  shall  qnote  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  present  article),  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  temperature  of  a 
dairy  should,  if  possible,  be  kept 
between  50  and  55°  of  Fahrenheit; 
which  is  nearly  about  the  average 
temperature  of  a  building  secured 
from  the  external  air,  in  Uie  man- 
ner he  has  proposed  J  and  a  deli- 
fieation  of  which  die  reader  will 
find    under    the     article    Milk- 
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day,  should  sliift  tlie  cream  daily 
into  clean  pans,  in  order  to  keep  # 
it  cool;  bat  they  should  regularly 
churn  tv.'ice  a  week  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  this  in  the  morning  be- 
fore sun-rise,  taking  care  to  fix 
the  churn  in  a  free  draught  of  air. 
Nor  should  this  vessel  be  exposed 
to  a  fire  so  near  as  to  heat  the 
wood  in  cold  seasons,  as  by  this 
means  the  butter  will  acquire  a 
strong  rancid  flavour, 

A  correspondent  in  tlie  Papers 
of  the  Batli  and  West-of-England 
Society  obser\'es,  that  die  opera- 
tion of  churning  may  be  much 
facilitated,  by  adding  a  table- 
spoonful  or  two  of  distilled  vinegar 
to  a  gallon  of  cream,  but  not  till 
after  the  latter  has  undergone  consi- 
derable agitation.  When  the  butter 
is  churned,  it  should  immediately 
be  washed  in  several  waters,  till  it 
be  perfectly  cleansed  from  the 
milk  3  but  a  warm  hand  will 
soften  it,  and  make  it  appear 
greasy.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to 
employ  two  pieces  of  wood,  such 
as  are  used  by  cheese-mongers  j 
an  expedient  by  wiiich  diose  who 
have  naturally  a  very  warm  hand, 
might  render  their  butter  more 
saleable.     See  Churning. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  but- 
ter is  artificially  coloured  in  win- 
ter ;  though  tliis  process  adds  no- 
thing to  its  goodness.  The  far- 
mers in  and  near  Epping,  take 
sound  carrots,  the  juice  of  which 
they  express  through  a  sieve,  and 
mix  widi  the  cream,  when  it  enters 
the  churn;  which  makes  it  appear 
hke  May-butter.  There  is  \evy 
httle  salt  used  in  the  best  Epping 
butter ;  but  it  is  a  fa6t,  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  acid,  either  na- 
tural or  artificial,  must  be  used  in 
the  cream,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
successful  churning  ^  iome  keep  a 
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smalj  quar.lity  of  the  old  err  am  for 
tliat  purpose;  some  use  a  little 
rennet,  and  others  a  fewtea-spoon- 
ftils  of  lemon-juice.— rCk-anUncss 
in  tlie  dairy  is,  at  all  times,  an 
essential  requisite. 

Tiie  Lancashire  metliod  of  pre-: 
paring  milk  for  butter,  is  as  fol- 
lows:  The  whole  milk  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  dr?iwn  be- 
ihg  set  apart  for  family  use,  after 
being  skirnmed;  the  cream  of 
whicli  is  put  into  proper  vessels,  as 
also  the  whole  of  the  second,  or 
l^st  drawn  milk,  provincially  called 
aj'ler'nigs.  Th  se  two,  being  mix- 
ed together,  are  stirred,  but  not  to 
^  great  deptb,  to  prevent  the  bad 
effeds  of  foul  air  accumulating  on 
the  surface,  and  kept,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  exposed  to 
the  fire,  for  promoting  the  acetous 
fermentation,  which  is  accelerated 
by  the  acid  remaining  in  the  por-e,s  of 
the  vessels.  For  this  reason  they 
are  not  scalded,  except  after  hav- 
ing contracted  some  taint  j  and,  In 
this  case,  they  are  sometimes  very 
oxpeditiously  rinsed  oi\t  with  sour 
butter-milk :  during  this  prepara- 
tion for  souring,  the  milk  is  kept 
ready  for  the  churn ;  and,  in  cou- 
sequenp e  of  such  treatment,  myre 
butter  is  obtained,  and  of  a  better 
quality,  than  if  the  milk  were 
churned  in  a  sweet  state. 

Decisive  experiments  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  be  more  profitable  to  churn  the 
whole  milk,  or  only  the  cream 
■which  the  milk  produces  :  it  wa.s, 
found  that  one;  day's  milk  of  a  par- 
fietilar  cow,  -churned  by  its^^lf, 
yielded  only  12  oz.  of  butter  3  and 
the  cream  of  two  days  milk  pro- 
duced 3  lb.  2  oz.  Hence  it  appears 
to  be  more  profitable  to  colle«S  the 
cream,  and  churn  it,  than  to  churn 
die  whole  milk.    Crearn-butter  is. 
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likewise,  the  richer  of  the  tv,i>, 
tiiDugh  it  will  not  keep  so  Igng 
sweet. 

Injustice  to  Dr.  James  Andf-h- 
soN,  who  has  favoured  the  public 
with  an  excellent  Essay  "  on  the 
Management  of  the  Dairy,"  inserted 
in  the  correspondence  of  tlie  Batli 
and  West-of-England  Society,  WR 
shall  communicate  a  few  of  his 
aphorisms:  1.  The  first  milk, 
drawn  from  a  cow  is  always  thin- 
ner, and  of  an  inferior  quality  tq 
that  which  is  afterwards  obtained ; 
and  this  richness  increases  pro-. 
gressively,  to  the  \4ery  last  drop 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  udder. 
2.  The  poriion  of  cream  rising  first 
to  the  surface,  is  richer  in  quality,, 
and  greater  in  quantity,  than  what 
rises  in  tlie  second  equal  space  of 
tirpe,  and  so  forth :  the  cream  con- 
tinually decreasing,  and  growing 
worse  than  the  preceding.  3, 
Thick  milk  produces  a  smaller 
proportion  of  crcjani  than  that 
which  is  thinner,  though  the  crearn 
of  the  former  is  of  a  richer  qna- 
lity.  If,  therefore,  the  thick  raiik^ 
be  diluted  with  water,  it  will  af-^ 
ford  more  crerun  tlian  it  woyld 
laave  done  in  its  pure  state ;  but  its 
quajity  will  at  the  sanae  time  be 
inferior.  4.  Milk  carried  about  ir^ 
pails,  or  other  vessels,  agitated,  and 
partly  cooled,  before  it  be  poured, 
into  the  milk-pans,  never  throws 
up  such  a  good  and  plentiful  cream, 
as  if  it  had  been  put  into  proper 
vessels  immediately  ^fter  it  came 
from  the  cow. 

^  Dr,  Anderson,  in  the  sam<x 
paper,  imparts  the  following  judi- 
■cious  hints  :  The  milk  should  bq 
forced  out  of  the  cavities  of  th^ 
butter  with  a  flat,  wooden  ladle, 
or  skimiTiing.dish,  provided  witli  a 
short  handle;  and  tins  should  be 
dexteroQsly    performed,    with    as 

little 
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little  working-  of  tlie  l>utter  as  pos- 
sible; for  if  it  be  too  much  beat 
and  turned,  it  will  become  tough 
and  gluey,  which-  greatly  debases 
its  quality.  To  beat  it  up  by  tlie 
hand,  is  an  indelicate  praclice.  It 
is  also  very  detrimental  to  pour 
Gold  water  on  the  butter,  during 
this  operation.  If  the -heat  should 
be  so  great,  as  to  render  it  too  soft 
to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
mould,  it  may  be  put  into  small 
vessels,  allowed  tp  swim  in  tlie 
trough  of  cold  water  under  the 
table ;  preventing,  however,  the 
water  froili  touching  tlie  butter : 
thus  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  firmness, 
Especially  if  a  small  piece  of  ice  be 
put  into  the  vessel.  The  Doctor, 
on  tliis  occasion,  severely  censures 
the  practice  that  prevails  in  many 
private  families,  of  keeping  fresh 
butter  in  water,  and  thus  bringing 
it  to  table  in  a  glass  vessel.  If 
coolness  only  is  wanted,  he  advises 
to  put  the  butter  into  a  dry  glass, 
and  immerse  this  into  cold  ^^  ater : 
and  if  it  be  taken  out  immediately 
before  it  is  used,  such  butler  will, 
in  our  climate,  always  have  suffi- 
cient firmness, 

-  After  the  butter  has  been  beaten 
up  and  cleared  from  the  milk,  it  is 
ready  for  being  salted.  The  ves- 
sels intended  fi)r  tliis  purpose,  be- 
ing rendered  perfectly  clean,  should- 
be  rubbed  in  the  whole  inside  with 
common  salt ;  and  a  little  melted 
butter  should  be  poured  into  the 
cavity,  between  the  bottom  and 
the  sides :  thus  prepared,  tliey  are 
fit  to  receive  the  butter. 

Although  common  salt  is  gene- 
rally employed  for  preserving  but- 
ter, ye.t  Dr.  Anderson  has  found 
by  experience,  tliat  the  following 
composition  not  only  preserves  the 
butter  more  elieiiivialiy  from  any 
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taint  6f  rancidity,  ■b'tttiiwkes  it  als«J 
look  better,  taste  sweeter,  richer^ 
and  more  marrowy,  than  if  it  had 
been  cured  with  common  salt 
alone.  Best  conunon  salt,  twb 
parts ;  saltpetre,  one  part  j  sugar^ 
one  part :  beat  them  up  together, 
so  that  the)'  may  be  completely 
blended.  To  every  pmtnd,  or  six- 
teen ounces  of  butter,  add  ono 
ounce  of  this  composition.  Mi» 
it  well  in  the  mass,  and  close  it  up 
for  use.  Butler  prepared  in  (hi* 
manner,  will  keep  good  for  threa 
years,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  tliat  recently  salted.  it 
should,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  butter,  thus  cured,  does  not 
taste  Well  till  it  has  stood  a  fort- 
night, or  three  weeks,  In  tho 
opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson,  such 
butter  would  keep  sweet  during 
the  longest  voyages,  if  it  were  sa 
stowed,  that  it  could  not  melt  by 
the  heat  of  \he  climate,  and  occa- 
sion tlie  salts  to  separate  from  it. 
Hence  the  butter  ought  to  be  pre- 
viously freed  from  its  mucilage, 
which  is  more  putrescible  than  the 
oily  parts.  In  order  to  prepare  it 
for  a  distant  voyage,  let  it  be  put 
into  a  vessel  of  a  proper  shape, 
which  should  be  immersed  into 
another,  containing  water.  Let 
tills  be  gradually  heated,  till  tho 
butter  be  thoroughly  melted,  in 
which  state  it  may  remain  for 
some  time,  and  then  be  allowed 
tosettle.  Thus,  the  rnucilaginou* 
part  will  fall  entirely  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  pure  oil  will  swim 
uppermost,  perfectly  transparent, 
while  hot;  but,  on  cooling,  it  be-' 
comes  opaque,  assumes  a  colour 
somewhat  paler  than  tlie  original 
butter,  before  it  was  melted,  and 
acquires  a  firmer  consistence ;  by 
which  it  is  better  enabled  to  resist 
t^e  heat  of  tropical  climates, 
Dd3  When 
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When  this  refined  butter  is  be- 
come somewhat  firm,  yet  soft 
enough  to  be  handled,  tiie  pure 
part  should  be  separated  from  the 
dregs,  then  salted,  and  packed  in 
the  usual  manner. 

There  is  another,  still  more  cu- 
rious, way  of  preserving  this  refin- 
ed butter,  stated  by  Dr.  Ander- 
60 N.  After  it  is  purified,  add  to 
the  butter  a  certain  portion  of  firm 
honey,  mix  them  well,  and  tliey 
will  thoroughly  incorporate:  this 
mixture,  when  spread  on  bread, 
has  a  very  pleasant  taste,  and  may 
be  given  to  aged  persons,  if  they 
relish  it,  instead  of  marrow;  and 
to  others,  as  being  useful  for  coughs 
and  colds.  The  proportion  of  ho- 
ney employed  was  considerable  j 
and  the  Dotftor  remarks,  that  this 
ftiixture  has  been  kept  for  years, 
■without  acquiring  the  least  degree 
of  rancidity ;  so  diat  there  can  be 
do  doubt  that  butter  might  thus 
be  safely  preserved  during  long 
voyages. 

The  food  of  cows  very  often 
affefts  the  taste  of  butter.  Thus, 
if  wild-garlic,  charloc,  or  May- 
weed, be  found  in  a  pasture 
ground,  cows  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  feed  there,  before  the 
first  grass  has  been  mown,  when 
such  pernicious  plants  will  not 
again  appear  till  the  succeeding 
spring;  but  milch-cows  must  not 
partake  of  the  hay  made  of  those 
plants,  as  it  will  likewise  com- 
municate their  pernicious  influ- 
ence. 

Cows  should  never  be  suffered 
to  drink  water  from  stagnant  pools, 
in  which  there  are  frogs,  spawn, 
kc. ;  or  from  common  sewers,  or 
ponds  that  receive  the  drainings  of 
stables-r— all  which  are  exceedingly 
jmproper. 

As   turnips  and  rape  impart  a 
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disagreeable  taste  to  milk  and  but- 
ter, Mr.  Arthur  Young  direiSts 
the  dairy-man  to  boil  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre  in  a  quart  of  water ;  to 
bottle  the  decodion ;  and,  when 
cold,  to  put  a  large  tea-cupful  of 
the  mixture  into  ten,  or  twelve 
quarts,  of  new  milk,  immediately 
after  it  comes  from  the  cow.  As 
the  turnips  become  stronger,  the 
proportion  of  nitre  may  be  in- 
creased.— A  shorter,  and  equal- 
ly effe6tual  method,  is,  to  scald 
the  pans,  or  trays,  with  boil- 
ing water,  just  before  the  milk 
is  poured  in,  and  it  will  answer 
the  pui^pose  iniended. — But  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  bad 
flavour,  or  rancidity  of  tuniip-fut- 
ter,  arises  solely  from  the  green 
food,  or  the  tops  of  that  plant.  By 
previously  cutting  these  away,  the 
evil  is  completely  prevented.  Lord 
Egremont  has  adopted  this  expe- 
dient :  he  fed  from  25  to  30  cows, 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter, 
with  turnips,  the  tops  of  which 
were  carefully  separated :  and  the 
butter  prepared  from  their  milk 
was  equal  to  tlie  very  best  cf  the 
kind. 

For  removing,  or  ratlier  pre- 
venting, the  bitter  taste  of  barley- 
straw  butter,  as  well  as  the  ran- 
cidity of  turvip-lutter,  Mr,  Mae- 
shall  suggests  the  following  sim- 
ple, and  rational  means  :  Instead 
of  putting  the  cream,  immediately- 
after  it  is  skim.med  off  the  milk, 
into  the  jar,  or  other  retaining  ves- 
sel, it  is  first  poured  upon  hoi 
water,  and  having  stood  till  cool, 
it  is  again  skimmed  off  the  wa- 
ter. 

According  to  experiments  ac- 
curately made  by  Mr.  Joseph 
WiMPEY,  to  determine  the  com- 
parative value  of  butter  and  cheese, 
10£|  gallons  of  milk,  propeily  dis- 
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posed  in  pans  for  skimming  oiF  the 
cream,  produced  36  lb.  of  butter, 
and  60lb.  of  skimmed  cheese. 
From  a  like  quantity  of  milk  were 
made  1061b.  of  raw-milk  cheese, 
and  61b.  of  whey-butter.  After 
selling  the  cream-butter  at  8|d. 
and  the  skimmed  cheese  at  2d.  tlie 
pound,  when  the  raw-mUk  cheese, 
two  months  old,  was  worth  S^d. 
the  pound,  and  the  whey-butter 
7d.,  it  appears  tliat  a  small  ad- 
vantage of  about  three  per  cent. 
fies  on  the  side  of  butter  and  skim- 
med cheese. 

Many  abuses  are  practised  in 
the  packing  and  salting  of  butter, 
to  increase  its  bulk  and  weight, 
against  which  we  have  an  express 
statute.  Lumps  of  good  butter 
are  frequently  laid,  for  a  little 
depth,  at  the  top,  and  with  an 
inferior  quality  under  it ;  some- 
times the  butter  is  set  in  rolls, 
touching  only  at  top,  and  standing 
hollow  at  bottom.  To  prevent 
such  deceptions,  the  faftors  at 
Uttoxeter,  in  Staffordshire,  a 
market  famous  for  good  butter, 
employ  a  surveyor,  who,  in  case  of 
suspicion,  tries  tlie  cask,  or  jar, 
with  an  iron  insti^iment,  made 
not  unlike  a  cheese-taster,  and 
which  he  tlirusts  in  obliquely  to 
the  bottom. — But  we  understand, 
that  the  greatest  frauds  are  com- 
mitted witli  the  Irish  butter,  im- 
ported in  fii-kins.  One  of  ouf 
sagacious  correspondents  has  sug- 
gested to  us  tlie  propriety  of  com- 
municating the  viarks,  which  the 
butter-casks  ought  tg  have  on 
tliem,  to  distinguish  their  real 
goodness,  before  they  are  exported 
from  Ireland :  such  infonnation 
might  be  a  guide  to  private  fami- 
lies, who  purchase  a  whole,  or  half 
a  firkin  at  a  time.  On  particular 
intjuixy,  we  could  only  learn  frgrn 
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several  eminent  butter-men,  that 
the  name  of  Belftst,  or  some  other 
town  in  tlic  north  of  Ireland,  ii 
usually  marked  on  the  cask,  with 
an  additional  cross,  and  either  one 
or  more  incisions  under  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  superior  quality  of  tJic 
butter.  We  trust,  however,  that 
no  person  w  ill  be  disposed  to  pur- 
chase so  precailous  an  article,  with- 
out previously  examining  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel. 

I.asly,  we  cannot  omit  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  keepiiig  milk  in  leaden  ves- 
sels, and  salting  butter  in  stone 
jars,  which  begins  to  prevail,  from 
a  mistaken  idea  of  cleanliness. 
But,  in  the  hands  of  a  cleanly  per- 
son, there  surely  can  be  nothing 
more  wholesome  than  wooden 
dishes.  We  fiilly  agree  v^-ith  Dr. 
ANDERSON,  that  vessels  made  ei» 
ther  of  solid  lead,  or  badly  glazed, 
are  alike  destrutSlive  to  the  human 
constitution ;  that  we  may  doubt- 
less attribute  to  this  cause  the  fre- 
quency of  pviralylic  complaints, 
which  occur  in  all  ranks  of  society ; 
and  that  the  well  known  effects  of 
tlie  poison  of  lead,  are,  bodily  debi- 
lity, palsy — tleatli ! 

Milk -Butter  is  principally 
made  in  Clieshire ;  where,  con- 
trarj'  to  the  usual  practice  in  otJier 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  tlie  whole  of 
tlie  milk  is  cLorned,  witliout  being 
skimmed ;  preparatory  to  which 
operation,  in  summer,  immediately 
alter  milking,  the  meal  is  put  to 
cool  in  earthen  jars,  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  coagulated,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  slight  degree  of  acidity, 
sufficient  to  undergo  the  operation 
of  churning.  This  is  usually  per- 
formed, during  the  summer,  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  days.  In 
winter,  in  order  to  forward  coagu- 
lation, the  milk  is  placed  near  a 
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iire  ;  but,  in  summer,  if  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  cooled,  before  it 
is  added  to  the  formtr  meal,  or,  it" 
it  has  been  kept  too  close,  and  be 
iiot  churned  shonly  alter  it  has  ac- 
qiiired  tlie  necessar)'  degree  of  coa- 
gulation and  acidity,  a  fermenta- 
tion will  ensue ;  in  which  case,  the 
butter  becomes  rancid,  and  the 
milk  does  not  yield  that  quantity, 
which  it  would,  if  it  had  been 
churned  in  proper  time.  This  is 
also  the  case,  when,  in  winter,  the 
jars,  or  mugs,  have  been  placed 
too  near  the  iire,  and  the  milk  runs 
entirely  to  whey.  No  peculiar 
process  attends  the  making  of  this 
kind  of  butter. 

Whey -Butter  is  so  called, 
from  its  being  made  of  whey, 
wliich  is  either  green  or  white. 
The  former  is  taken  from  the  curd, 
out  of  tlie  cheese  tub ;  the  white 
\yhey  is  pressed  out  of  the  curd,  by 
the  hand  or  otherwise,  after  having 
been  put  into  tlie  cheese  vat.  This 
kind  of  butter  is  made  as  follows  : 
Sometimes  the  white  whey,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  Cheshire,  the  thrust- 
iiigs,  is  set  in  cream  mugs,  to  ac- 
quire a  sufficient  degree  of  coagu- 
lation, and  acidity  for  churning, 
either  by- the.  warmth  of  the  sea- 
son, or  of  a  room,  in  the  same 
manner  as  above  described,  for 
making  milk-butter.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  green  and  the  white 
yrhey  are  boiled  together,  and  turned 
by  a  little  sour  ale,  or  otlier  acid, 
"which  produces  fieetings.  See 
3caldingWHEY.  In  tins  case,  whe^ 
the  green  whey  is  boiled  alone,  it 
^  necessary  to  keep  up  such  a  tire 
as  will  maice  die  whey  as  hot  as 
possible,  without  boiling  it ;  aud, 
■yv'l^en  it  has  accjuired  diat  djegree 
^f^hept,  the  butyraceons  particles, 
which  it  contains,  will  break  and 
*eparaft;„  -and  ri^  to  the  surfiice^ 
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which  eft'eft  usually  takes-  pJaoc  !\x^ 
tlic  space  of  an  hour.  Care  should^ 
be  taken  to  rub  the  boiler,  if  oi 
iron,  with  butter,  to  prevent  the 
v.hey  from  acquiring  a  rancid 
taste.  In  other  i^espeds,  the  pro-5 
cess  of  making  whey-butter  dittearfe 
little  from  that  of  milk-butter^; 
But  the  former  will  keep  only  a 
few  days,  has  a  marbled  appear- 
ance, and  does  not  cut  quite  sc> 
firm,  or  clear,  as  butter  made  o^ 
cream,  —r  One  of  our  correspon-.- 
deuts  observes,  that,  in  the  year; 
1794,  whey-butter  was  sold  by, 
contrad,  for  the  wliole  year,  at 
lOd.  per  pound,  and  carried  26> 
miles  to  Manchester  : — ^he  further 
remarks,  that  the  fieetuigs  are- 
"  nice  eating,"  widi  sugar,  though 
some  epicures  add  wine  or  brandy. 

Butter-Milk  is  that  part  of. 
the  milk  which  remains  after  tlie 
butter  is  extraded. — Curds  of  but-* 
ter-muk  ace  made  by  pouring  intot 
it  a  quantity  of  hot  new  milk» 
The  qualit}'^  of  butter-miik  great- 
ly depends  on  the  manner  of  ma-r 
naging  the  process  of  churniiig.  If 
it  be  obtained  according  to  thts 
Lancashire  method,  above-describ*. 
ed,  it  becomes  an  excellent  food 
for  man,  beiug  both  wholesome 
aud  pleasant  j  though  it  is,  in 
many  Englisli  counties,  given  to 
hogs. 

Good  butter-milk  is  refreshing 
and  cooling  :  hence,  it  is  often  re- 
commended in  hettic  fevers,  fov 
abating  preternatural  heat  and 
flushings  of  the  face.  In  spring, 
if  drank  freely,  it  is  said  to  pro- 
duce a  favourable  change  on  the 
fluids,  when  ti.ey  are  in  a  state  of 
acrimony.  And,  though  modern 
physicians  smile  at  t!;e  idea  of 
sweetening,  or  purifying  the  blood, 
yet  the  good  effeds  of  butter-milk, 
?ij  well  as  sweet  whey^  in  proper 
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cases  and.  constitutions,  have  -too 
cjften  been  experienced,  to  admit  of 
any  doubt,  iu  consequence  of  an 
unsettled  theory. 

.  BUTTER  -  BURR,  the  Com- 
mon, or  Colt's-tbot,  the  Tussilago 
PetasUes,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  in  moist  meadows, 
pastures,  and  banlcs  of  rivers.  Its 
liiaves  are  the  largest  of  any  plant 
iji  Biitain,  and,  in  heavy  rains,  af- 
ford a  shelter  to  poultry,  and  other 
sjiiall  animals,  its  flowers  appear 
in  April,  before  the  leaves,  as  in 
most  other  venial  plants.  The 
root,  dug  up  in  spring,  abounds 
with  a  resinous,  aromatic  mattei* : 
It  has  a  strong  smell,  and  a  bitter- 
Isli,  acrid  taste. 

In  Germany,  tiie  leaves  of  the 
butter-burr  are  bruised,  and  mix- 
ed With  chatf,  or  cut  straw  j  in 
which  stat£  they  are  fondly  eaten 
by  cattic- 

Formerly,  the  root  of  tliis  plant 
was  hi!,t>ly  esteemed  as  a  sudorific, 
gnd  aje:-uphariiiic,  for  M'hich  pur- 
poses, a  daram  of  it  v/as  given  for  a 
dose  J  but,  as  it  has  been  found  to 
possess  those  virtues  in  no  \e.xy 
emiiient  degree,  it  has  again  been 
oegk^ted  in  the  shops.  The  late 
Sir  John  Hill,  however,  in  hia 
'.'  Firtues  of  British  Htrbs,''  pub- 
lished in  177O;  calls  the  common 
butter-burr  an  admirable  medicine 
in  fevers  of  the  worst  kiudj.  as, 
■when  taken  early,  it  prevents  tlie 
ijiischiefs  that  often  arise  naturally 
in  the  disease;  and  oftener  from 
the  errors  of  physicians.  Six 
JaH.N  tardier  informs  us,  that, 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  a  disease  of  the  putrid 
kind  prevailed  in  England,  the 
same  fever  raged  also  in  Germany] 
and  whUe.  tlie  English  died  by 
feieediiigs,  and  by  chemical  medi- 
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qines,  the  Germans  lived  by  the 
use  of  the  butter-burr.  He  also 
very  seriously  speaks  of  a  heavier 
visitation,  and  if  the  greatest  of  ail 
calamities  shoiud  come,  tliere  are 
few  things  from  waich  we  might 
expei!;t  so  great  relief  as  this  herb. 
The  Greeks  uied  it  witli  the  great- 
est success;  and  die  very-  name  of 
the  plant  among  the  Germans,  is 
pcstiknce-wwt. — ^We  trust,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
putting  Sir  John's  assertion  to  the 
test  of  experience;  as  we  should 
be  apprehensive  of  tlie  result. 

BUTTER  -  CUP,  Butter  - 
FLOWER,  or  Upright  Meadow 
Crov/  -  foot,  the  Ranunculus 
acris,  L. ;  a  very  cormxion  weed, 
abQunding  in  meado  .\'s  and  pas- 
tures :  it  has  hairy  haves,  and 
leaf-stalks ;  and  bears  yellow  flow- 
er's in  June  and  Jidy. 

jSiany  conthiental  farmers  attri- 
bute the  sudden  death  of  cattle, 
which  is  often  inexplicable,  to 
then-  feeding  on  this  plant;  and 
therefore  carefully  extirpate  it  from 
fields  and  meadows.  To  ascertain 
tliis  important  point,  we  request 
our  rural  correspondents  to  com- 
municate to  us  tiie  result  of  their 
experience,  which  v^e  propose  to 
puolish  in  a  future  Appendix  to 
this  Encyclopaedia-  —  Jt  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  tliat  the  seed-luds  of 
the  buUer-cup  are  extremely  acrid, 
and  may  therefore  be  employed  for 
yesicatories,  instead  of  tlie  Spanish 
fly ;  though  its  blossoms  are  eagerly 
visited  by  bees.  Indeed,  the  whole 
plant  is  very  acrid,  and  easily  bUs- 
ters  the  skin.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  but  re- 
fused by  cows,  horses,  and  swine, 
let  their  pasture  be  ever  so  bare. 

BUTTERFLY,  or  Papilio,  m 

zoology,  a  well  known  iusedt,  of 

s  which 
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which  there  are  273  species,  prin- 
cipally distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  their  wings. 

The  beauties  of  this  elegant  part 
of  the  creation,  excite  (he  admira- 
tion of  every  contemplative  mind. 
Many  persons,  who  conceive  but- 
terflies to  be  of  a  poisonous  mture, 
are  frequently  under  apprehension 
Test  they  should  eat  them  with 
herbs  and  salads ;  but  such  alarm 
is  groundless,  as  they  are  peiiet'tly 
harmless,  and  equally  eatable  as 
gnails  arid  oysters. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  "'Natu- 
ral History  of  Birds,"    gives   the 
following    curious    dircdions    for 
taking  the  figure  of  these  insefts  : 
Take   butterflies,    or  field-moths, 
clip  off  the  wings  close  to  their 
bodies,  and  lay  them  on  clean  pa- 
per, in  the  form  of  the  inseft  when 
flying;  then  have  ready  prepared 
gum-arabic,  which  has  been  some 
time  dissolved  in  water,  and  is  of  a 
thick    consistence  3     then   pour   a 
drop  of  ox-gall  into  a  spoonful  of 
this   liquid,  mix  it  well  together, 
and  spread  a  little  of  it  on  a  jiicce 
of  thin,  white  paper,  wide  enough 
to  take  both  sides  of  the  fly;  when 
it  begins  to  feel  clammy,  the  paper 
is  in  proper  order  to  take  the  down 
from  its  wings ;  lay  the  gummed 
side  on  the  wings,  and  it  will  ad- 
here so  as  to  take  them  up  ;  then 
double  the  paper,  so  as  to  have  all 
the  wings  between  it ;  lay  it  on  a 
♦able,    pressing   it   close  with  the 
fingers,  or  it  may  be  rnbbed  gently 
with  something  hard  and  smooth ; 
after  which,  on  opening  the  paper, 
fhe  ■wings  will  come  forth  transpa- 
rent; the  doWn  of  the  Upper  and 
under  sides,  'adhering  to  the  gum- 
med pap'er,  forms  an  accurate  like- 
ness of  both  sides  of  tlie  wings, 
in  their  natrtral  shape  and  colour.    - 
•  Wheti  the  gummed  papers  have 
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been  opened,  fhe  bodies  of  th^- 
flies  should  be  copied  from  the  na- 
tural ones,  upon  stiff,  and  separate 
paper,  painted  in  water  colours, 
and  fixed  between  the  representa- 
tions of  the  wings. 

BUrrERWORT,  or  the  Pin- 
guia/Ia,  L. ;  a  genus  containing 
six  species,  of  which  tlie  most  re- 
markable is  the  vulgaris,  or  com- 
mon butterwort,  or  Yorkshire  sa- 
nicle,  growing  on  bogs,  or  low, 
moist  grounds,  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Its  leaves  are  covered 
with  soft,  upright,  pellucid  prick- 
les, secreting  a  glutinous  liquor  3 
the  blossoms  violet,  purple,  and 
reddish,  witli  white  lips,  and  an 
ash-coloured,  woolly  spot  on  the 
palate  :  its  llowers  appear  in  May 
and  June.  Linn^us  informs  us, 
that  if  the  fresh  gathered  leaves  of 
tliis  plant  be  put  into  a  strainer, 
through  which  the  milk  of  the 
rein-d'ier  is  poured  wliile  warm, 
and  set  b)--  for  a  day  or  two,  to  be- 
come acescent,  it  acquires  such  a 
degree  of  consistency  and  tenaci- 
ty, that  neither  whey  nor  cream, 
separate.  The  inhabitants  in  the 
north  of  Sweden  eat  this  coagulated 
milk,  as  a  very  grateful  food.  When 
the  leaves  have  been  once  used,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  them  again;  for  half  a  spoonful 
of  the  pre[)ared  milk,  mixed  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  odier  milk,  will 
always  efteft  the  purpose:  but 
Mr.  Ha  WES,  who  tried  tliis  expe- 
riment with  cow's  milk,,  did  not 
succeed. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  com- 
mon butterwort  kills  lice  in  men 
and  brutes ;  and  likewise  cures: 
ciiaps  in  cow's  udders.  Neither 
sheep,  cows,  horses,  go-aLs,  nor 
swine,  will  feed  upon  the  plant ; 
tliough  ■  it  is  erroneously  believed 
that  it  occasions  the  rot  in  sheep. 
Exter- 
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External  applications  of  tlie  root, 
are,  according  to  Bechstein',  a 
good  vulneniry;  nnd,  if  credit  be 
due  to  him,  decoftions  made  of  the 
vhole  plant,  tend  to  restore  the  hair 
to  a  bald  head. 

BUXTON  WATERS  are  those 
warm  mineral  springs  which  rise 
in  a  village  of  ti.'nt  name,  in  Der- 
byshire, and  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  medicinal  proper- 
ties. One  of  the  earliest  treatises 
on  the  virtues  of  this  spring,  was 
published  in  the  year  1752,  by  Dr. 
Jones,  of  Derby:  at  which  jtc- 
riod  Buxton  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  great  resort.  Short, 
in  his  "  History  of  Mineral  IVd- 
ters,"  mentions  that  several  re- 
mains of  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  near  this  spot  : 
hence  it  is  probable  that  tlie  foun- 
tain was  known  to  the  ancients. 

Tlie  springs  issue  from  several 
small  fissures,  in  a  calcareous  free- 
stone. They  are  very  numerous, 
and  always  alford  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  supply  the  va- 
rious baths.  The  most  ancient 
spring  is  called  Saint  Aiiue's  Well, 
which  is  now  inclosed  in  an  ele- 
gant stone  building.  There  are 
several  others,  that  supply  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  baths,  both  public 
and  private. 

With  respeft  to  its  sensible  pro- 
perties, the  Buxton  water  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  common 
spring  water,  when  heated  to  the 
same  temperature.  It  is  clear  and 
colourless,  and  does  not  become 
turbid  on  being  exposed  to  tlie  air ; 
it  leaves  no  sediment,  nor  does  it 
form  any  incrustation  on  tlie  pipes, 
or  stones,  through  which  it  flows. 
Its  temperature  in  the  gentlemen's 
bath  is  invariably  at  82''.  During 
the  cool  of  the  morning  and  even- 
jiig,  a  thin  column  of  stearic  is  per- 
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ceptible  over  the  surface  of  the 
bath;  but,  if  this  continues 
throughout  ^he  day,  it  is  consider- 
ed as  an  indication  of  approaching 
rain.  The  principal  peculiarity  ini 
the  appearance  of  tliis  spring,  is  a 
large  quantity  of  elastic  vapour 
that  rises,  and  forms  bubbles, 
which  pass  through  the  water,  and 
break  as  soon  as  they  reach  t{)e 
surt'ace.  The  air  of  these  bubbles! 
was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Pkarson, 
to  consist  of  azotic  gas,  mixed  witlx 
a  small  proportion  of  atmospheric 
air.  By  evaporation  to  dryness,  he 
found  that  a  gallon  of  the  water  con- 
tained only  15  grains  of  residuum, 
of  which  he  estimated  1|  grains  to 
be  niuriat  of  soda,  2\  sulphat  of 
hrae,  and  10^  carbonat  of  lime. 

Buxton  water  is  frequently  em- 
ployed both  internally  and  exter- 
nally; one  of  which  methods  often 
proves  beneficial,  when  tlie  other 
would  be  injurious  ;  but,  as  a  bath 
alone,  its  virtues  may  not  be  su- 
perior to  those  of  common  water. 

As  the  temperature  of  82".  is 
several  degrees  below  that  of  the 
human  body,  a  slight  shock  of  cold 
is  felt  on  the  first  immersion  into 
the  bith  ;  but  this  is  almost  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a  pleasing 
glow  over  the  whole  system.  It 
is,  therefore,  proper  for  verj'^  deli- 
cate and  irritable  habits. 

The  cases  which  derive  most 
benefit  from  the  external  use  of 
Buxton  waters,  are  those  in  which 
a  loss  of  a£tion,  and  sometimes  of 
sensation,  affedts  particular  limbs  j 
in  consequence  of  long-continued, 
or  violent  inflammation,  or  exter- 
nal injury.  Hence,  tlie  chronic 
rheumatism,  succeeding  the  acute, 
and  where  the  inflammation  has 
been  seated  in  particular  limbs,  is 
often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this 
bath.  The  internal  use  of  the  wa- 
ter 
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tcr  has  been  fouad  to  be  of  ccms'i- 
derable  sen-ice  in  symptoms  of  de- 
feiSlive  digestion,  and  derange- 
ment of  tlie  alimentary  organs,  A 
judicious  use  of  lliis  simple  remedy 
will  often  relieve  the  heart-burn, 
flatulency,  and  sickness  J  it  will  in- 
crease the  .  appetite,  ani^iiatc  tlie 
M)irits,  and  improve  i\tc  heaUh.  At 
tsst,  however,  it  sometimes  occa- 
sions a  diarrhcra,  wliieh  is  rather 
salutary  than  detiimental.  It  also 
Affords  great  relief,  wheji  taken  in- 
ternally, in  painful  disorders  of  the 
bladder  and  kidiieys ;  and  has  like- 
wise been  recoinmended  in  eases  of 
the,  gout  >  but,  when  taken  for  these 
compiaints,  Efr..  Dexman  advises 
the  addition  of  some  aromatic 
tinftuje,  -  .      -. 

.  As. an  external  application  in  the 
gout,.  Euxton  water  is  sometimes 
of  service,  though  the  bath  itself 
is  more  likely  to  restores  the  func- 
tions of  the  parts  affli6t-ed  with  this 
disease.  In  ail  cases-of  active  in- 
flammation, the  use  of  these  wa- 
ters ■■  should  be  carefully-  avoitied, 
on  account  of  tlieir  supposed  heat- 
ing properties.  A  full  course  con- 
sists of  two  glasse.s,  e<ich  contain- 
ing one-third  of  a  pmt,  before 
breakfaht^  which  qtiantity  should 
be  repeated  betweerkbreakfiist  ajod 
diuncr.  It  is  seldom  iwlniinibtered 
as  a  mtdicine  in  the  evening  j.  butj 
in  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  place  nse 
it  for  their  common  drink,  and 
also  for  most  of  their  don>e3ti'C 
and  culinary  purposes,  the  invalid 
is  apt  to  lake  a  much  greater 
r|uantity  than  Ih  prescribed,  and 
thus  to  defeat  tlie  purpose.  In 
phronic  cases,  a  long  residence  on 
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the  spot  h  requisite,  to  ensure  -tlic 
desire  d  eife6t.  . 

In  the  year  1/73,  a  treatise  on 
the  virtues  of  these  waters  was 
written  by  Dr.  T,  Percival,  of 
Manchester ;  since  which  period 
several  pamphlets  have  appe^ed 
on  the  subject :  among  these  we 
shall  mention  only  tliose  of  Dr. 
Denman,  Dr,  HiGGiNs,  and  Dr. 
Pearson, 

BUZZARD,  or  the  Buteo,  a 
species  of  the  Falco,  or  eagle,  is 
the  most  common  of  the  hawk- 
kind  in  England.  It  breeds  in  large 
woods,  and  lays  two  or  three  eggs, 
which  are  eitlier  perledly  white, 
or  spotted  with  yellow.  This  bird 
is  of  a  sluggish  and  inactive  dispo- 
sition, as  it  will  remain  perched 
upon  the  same  bough  for  many 
hours,  and  is  generally  found  in 
one  place.  It  feeds  on  small  birds, 
rabbits,  moles,  and  mice ;  but  it 
will  also  eat  frogs,  worms,  and  inr 
secis.  The  ci)lour  of  tlie  buzzard 
is  various :  the  breast  and  beliy  of 
some  are  brown,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  former  is  of  a  yellowisd 
white,  with  oblong  ixist-coloUred 
spots  :.  tlie  back  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  covens  of  the  v^ ings,  aie  of  a 
deep  brovv'n,  edged  with  a  pale, 
rust -colour  J  the  tail  is  barred  either 
with  black,  or  ash  colour, 

-There  is  another  species,  tlie 
ceruginosus,  or  raoor-buzzard,  with 
a  greyish  body,  and  yellow  legs.  It 
makes  its  nest  in  a  tuft  of  grass,^  or 
among  rushes,  is  a  fieice  and  va- 
xacious  bird,  and  a  great  destroyei" 
of  rabbits,  young  ducks,  and  otliCr 
water-fowi. 
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CABBAGE,  or  Brassica,  L.  h 
genus  of  plants  comprising  sixteen 
species,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal  : 

1.  The  orientalis,  or  perfoliate 
cabbage.  This  species  is  indige^ 
nous,  grows  in  corn-fielus,  and 
cliffs  on  the  sea-coast  near  Har- 
wich, and  Bardsey  near  Orford, 
Suffolk}  but  it  is  not  cultivated. 

2.  The  campestris,  or  field -cab- 
bage, which  is  also  a  native,  and 
grows  on  the  sea-shore  near  Dover. 
The  severest  winters  do  not  injure 
tliis  plant,  which  becomes  pecu- 
liai-ly  useful  when  every  other  spe- 
cies is  destroyed.  It  is  more  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of 
Cauliflower,  and  its  culture  has 
been  much  improved  in  Britain, 
where  it  has  become  a  source  of 
national  wealth ;  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  being  supplied  thence 
with  seeds,  and,  till  lately,  Hol- 
land almost  wholly  with  plants. 

3.  l"he  No  pus,  or  rape,  or  cole- 
peed  cabbage,  which  is  indigenous, 
and  also  reared  in  various  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  for  its  seed,  from  which  rape- 
oil  is  eoitraiSted  ;  the  refuse  is  called 
oll-cak-,  and  is  uselul  for  the  fat- 
tening of  oxen,  and  otlier  catde. 
The  most  piercing  frost  aftet5ls  not 
tliis  hardy  plant,  which,  in  severe 
winters,  is  of  no  small  service  in 
feeding  ewes  ;  when,  from  the  in- 
tenseness  of  tlie  cold,  the  ground 
is  so  frozen  that  no  turnips  can  be 
taken  up.  In  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, the  cakes  are  broken  to  piecesi 
and  strewed  on  the  land  as  manure, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  considered 
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particularly  efficacious.  The  cul-^ 
tivated  variety,  though  it  has  i 
stronger  taste,  may  be  eaten  like 
the  turnip. 

4.  The  rapa,  or  turnip-cabbagel 
This  is  a  natiA'e  of  Britain,  sik^ 
grows  principally  in  corn-fields  :  it 
is  eaten  either  boiled,  roasted,  or 
raw,  generally  with  the  addition 
of  pepper.  The  importance  an4 
value  of  tins  species,  for  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle  in  particular,  have  not 
been  generally  knovvn  or.  ascer- 
tained till  within  these  few  years. 
The  soil  intended  for  planting, 
ought  to  be  manured  and  tilled  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  com- 
mon turnip,  the  necessary  extent 
of  old  pasture-ground  being  previ- 
ously breast-ploughed  and  burnti 
The  land  should  be  dug  as  shallow 
as  possible,  and  the  ashes  turned 
in  :  pbout  ^Midsummer,  or  sooner, 
should  the  weather  be  favourable, 
the  planting  ought  to  be  com- 
menced j  two  perches,  if  well 
stocked  Avith  plants,  being  suffi- 
cient to  supply  an  acre. 

Independently  of  the  utility  of 
this  plant,  as  a  fodi!er  for  cattle 
during  the  winter  season,  it  has 
been  much  recommended  as  a  sea- 
store,  from  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  preserved  on  sliip-boardj 
and  as  it  furnishes  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  food  for  sailors  on 
long  voyages,  at  a  time  when  every 
Other  fresh'  vegetable  b  entirely 
spoiled. 

5.  llie  Oleracea,  or  sea-cole wort^ 
sea-cabbage,  or  common  cabbage, 
is  also  indigenous,  and  grows  piirt- 
cipally  on  cliffs  near-tlie  sea-coasf". 

Early 
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Early  in  the  spring,  this  species  is 
preferred  to  those  that  are  culti- 
vated ;  but,  when  gathered  on  the 
Sea-coast,  it  is  requisite  that  it  be 
boiled  in  two  waters,  to  deprive  it 
of  its  saline  taste.  The  roots  may 
be  eaten  like  those  of  the  preceding 
species;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
so  tender.  AH  the  various  kinds 
of  garden-cabbage  in  use  at  our 
tables,  originate  from  this.  The 
red  cabbage  is  chiefly  used  for 
pickling.  In  some  countries,  the 
white  cabbage  is  buried  in  autumn, 
when  fill!  grown,  and  is  thus  pre- 
served during  the  whole  winter. — 
See  Withering,  p.  502.  They 
are  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Germans, 
who,  mixing  them  with  some  aro- 
matic herbs  and  salt,  press  them 
closely  down  in  a  tub,  where  they 
soon  ferment,  and  are  eaten  under 
the  name  of  srmer  kraut. 

Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  Sea- 
Cale  is  much  esteemed  for  the  de- 
licacy of  its  taste,  which  is  superior 
to  most  kinds  of  broccoli.  It  ap- 
pears tliat  this  species  of  the  cab- 
bage should  be  sown  the  latter 
fend  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  in  drills,  and  afterwards 
earthed  up.  In  autumn,  it  should 
be  transplanted  into  high  beds,  one 
row  of  roots  in  each  bed,  about  a 
ibot  asunder ;  and,  in  winter,  it 
should  be  covered  up.  The  beds 
should  be  made  in  dry  ground,  and 
the  produce  will  not  be  tit  for  the 
table  till  the  third  year  after  sow- 
ing. The  year  before  it  is  cut  for 
eating,  it  must  be  covered  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  first  with 
stable-dung,  which  may  be  pre- 
vented from  pressing  on  it,  by 
placing  a  few  sticks  in  the  form  of 
a  cone  over  each  root ;  it  should 
then  be  covered  with  long  litter, 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet. 
About  the  beginning  of  Januar)'  it 
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may  be  gathered,  and  the  cutting 
continued  till'May,  one  bed  being 
kept  under  another.  It  should  be 
boiled,  and  sent  up  on  toast,  like 
asparagTjs. 

To  this  species  also  belong  those 
varieties  of  the  irassica,  denomi- 
nated the  turnip-rooted  cabbage, 
and  the  drum-headed  cabbage.  The 
former  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Lapland, 
and  is  found  to  be  well  calculated 
for  uplands  and  wolds.  It  delights 
in  a  dry,  sandy,  mixed  soil,  which 
is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  turnips.  The  seed  is  usually 
sown  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  yields  so  abundantly,  that  half 
a  pound  of  it,  if  sown  on  a  seed- 
bed two  or  tlnee  perches  square, 
will  produce  plants  sufficient  to 
stock  an  acre.  But  if  they  run 
too  much  to  stalk,  care  must  be 
taken  to  transplant  them,  and  thus 
to  check  their  luxuriant  vegetation. 
This  plant  is  verj'  hardy,  and  its 
bushy  tops  turnish  a  most  excellent 
and  abundant  food  for  cattle  dur- 
ing the  spring.  It  is  pr.ncipally 
raised  for  feeding  oxen,  cows, 
hogs,  and  horses  ;  but,  if  given  to 
sheep  during  winter,  it  occasions  a 
specirs  of  white  flux,  of  which, 
however,  Ihey  soon  recover  on  a 
change  of  food ;  and  which  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  attended  with  any 
dangerous  consequences. 

1  he  drum  -  headed  cabbage  is 
usually  sown  on  a  bed  towards  the 
end  of  i'ebru.iry  or  March ;  but 
sometimes  also  in  August,  in  which 
case  the  plants  are  set  out  in  No- 
vember, and  transplanted  in  July, 
A  hardy  variety,  of  a  deep  green 
colour  with  purple  veins,  and  of 
the  same  size  as  the  drum-head, 
has  been  produced  from  this  cab- 
bage, by  planting  it  alternately  with 
tlie  red  kand ;  and,  -^hen  tlie  pods 
-     -         were 
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were  completely  formed,  b}''  cutting 
down  the  red  aad  leaving  die  other 
for  seed.  This  variety  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  tlie  feeding  of  cows 
or  ewes,-  as  it  affords  an  increase 
of  milk,  far  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  turnips  :  and  is  equally 
excellent  for  the  fattening  of  cattle, 
which  it  does  six  weeks  sooner 
than  any  other  vegetables.  Al- 
though these  plants  are  generally 
supposed  to  impart  a  disagreeable 
flavour  to  butter  and  cheese  made 
from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  upon 
them,  yet  this  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented, either  by  putting  one  gal- 
lon of  boiling  water  to  six  gallons 
of  milk,  when  it  is  exposed  in  tlie 
leads;  or  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  nitre  in  a  quart  of  spring-water, 
and  mixing  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  it  witli  ten  or  twelve  gal- 
lons of  m.Uk,  when  warm  from  t!;e 
cow.  By  breaking  off  the  loose 
leaves,  and  giving  only  the  sound 
heart  to  the  cows,  tliis  disagreeable 
quality  may  also  be  obviated  j  as 
other  cattle  will  eat  tlie  leaves 
without  injury. 

6.  The  vairalis,  or  wall- cab- 
bage, which  is  usually  found  on 
eld  walls  and  nabbisli.  This  plant 
i-i  a  native  of  Britain  ;  all  its  parts 
are  considerably  acrid,  and  have  a 
rank,  disagreeable  smell :  it  is, 
therefore,  never  cultivated. 

7.  The  Alpiun,  or  Savoy.  This 
is  an  exotic,  and  is  chiefly  propa- 
gated for  winter  use ;  being  gene- 
rally preferred  when  nipped  by  tlie 
frost.  It  is  sown  towards  tlie  latter 
end  of  April,  and  the  culture  of  it 
varies  but  little  from  that  pursued 
with  respe6t  to  the  common  white 
cabbage ;  tlie  only  difference  being, 
that  the  latter  species  may  be  set 
more  closely  together  than  the 
former ;  for,  if  planted  in  close 
places,  it  is  subjeft  to  be  almost 
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consumed  by  caterpillars  or  other 
vermin. 

8.  The  il/o72en5:^,  or  Isle-of-Man 
Cabbage,  which  grows  in  a  sandy 
soil,  on  sea  shores,  particularly  ia 
the  north-western  parts  of  Britain. 
This  plant  difters  httle  from  tlie 
Brassica  muralis,  as  it  appears  to 
correspond  exa6tly  with  some  spe- 
cimens in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Withering.  Like  the  latter,  it 
is  not  cultivated. 

lb  these  species  may  be  added 
the  Scotch  cabbage,  so  denominated 
from  being  more  particularly  culti- 
vated in  Scotland,  where  it  consti- 
tutes a  very  considerable  article  of 
food  for  cattle.  The  variety  intro- 
duced into  England  a  few  years 
since,  is  the  green  Scotch  cabbage, 
■which  will  grow  extremely  well 
on  moor-lands,  and,  if  cut  just 
before  the  frost  sets  in,  and  hung 
up  under  cover,  forms  a  food  so 
pect:liarly  agi-eeable  to  cattle,  that, 
when  once  they  have  tasted  it,  they 
will  rarely  relish  any  other. 

There  is  another  species  of  the 
Brassica,  denominated  the  mowing 
cabbage  fchoiix  d  foucherj.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  native  of  Germany, 
but  has  been  cultivated  with  consi- 
derable success  in  France,  botli  as 
a  pulse  for  mankind,  being  free 
from  the  bitter  herbaceous  taste  of 
the  ether  cabbages,  and  as  a  fodder, 
equally  good  and  abundant  for 
cattle.  This  plant  is  reared  from 
seed,  and  will  admit  of  being  cut 
four,  five,  or  six  times  in  the  year 
it  is  sown  ;  after  which  it  is  left  for 
the  winter.  In  the  nionth  of  Fe- 
bruary it  shoots  forth,  when  its 
leaves  may  be  cut  again  ;  in  April 
it  begins  to  grow  up,  and  produces 
stalks  and  seed,  which  may  be 
gathered  in  June.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  growth,  this  plant  does 
not  send  forth  any  stalks ;  its  leaves 
appearing 
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app>earing  to  rise  immediately  out 
of  the  ground,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  may  be  cut  like  grass,  and 
di'ied  in  a  similar  manner  for  hay. 
It  will  also  yield  oil,  far  superior 
to  that  ot  cole  and  poppy  seed,  and 
^qual  to  that  expressed  from  olives. 

Culture.  The  different  modes 
of  cultivating  this  plant  do  not,  in 
general,  vary  much.  The  soil  best 
"calculated  for  cauliflowers,  is  a  spot 
{Ot'grouxul  tolerably  rich,  and  well 
<let"ended  irmn  the  north,  east, 
and  west  winds,  by  hedges,  pales 
or  walls,  the  first  of  which,  espe- 
cially if  constru6ted  with  reeds,  are 
most  preferable,  as  they  meet  the 
.wind,  which,  by  falling  on  them, 
cannot  reverberate,  as  is  the  case 
with  tlie  latter.  But,  should  the  soil 
,sele6led  for  this  purpose,  be  natu- 
rally wet,  it  will  be  retjuisite  to 
raise  it  up  in  beds  two  feet  and  a 
talf,  or  three  feet  broad,  and  about 
'four  inches  above  the  level  of  tiie 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
j^vy,  no  embankment  is  necessar)% 

Widi  jresped  to  the  otlier  species 
of  cabbage,  willi  a  few  exceptions, 
they. delight  in  situations  rich,  open, 
'and  diy,  yet  not  too  much  exposed 
to  the  inclemencies  of  our  variable 
climate ;  care  being  taken  at  the 
■.same  time  not  to  plant  them  too 
near,  especially  when  intended  for 
.seedi  as,  independently  of  tlieir 
rnutually  obstruding  the  growth  of 
tlieir  roots,  by  ilie  commixture  of 
their  efHuvia,  they  will  produce  a 
mixture  of  kinds.  This  is  jiarticu- 
Jasly  the  case  with  respeft  to  tlie 
planting  of  white  and  red  cabbages 
together,  and  of  Savoys  with  either 
of  those  species.  In  fact,  it  is  to 
this  canse  we  owe  the  continual 
importation  of  fresh  seeds  from 
abroad,  our  gardeners  rarely  saving 
any  good  red  cabbage-seed;  where- 
as, if  a  contrary  tondud  were  pur- 
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stied,  they  might  continue  the 
species  as  good  in  Britain  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

In  whatever  light  we  view  this 
plant,  whether  as  an  article  of  food 
for  man,  or  as  fodder  for  cattle,  it 
fuUy  merits  all  tlie  attention,  which 
of  late  years  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  amply  repays  the  care 
and  diligence  which  tlie  industrious 
cultivator  confers  on  it,  each  species 
being  equally  fruitful.  And  it  is  a 
fa6t,  though  not  generally  known, 
but  which  deserves  greater  publi- 
city, that  when  the  common  garr 
d^n  cabbage  is  in  perfeftion,  and 
we  wish  to  cut  it,  if,  instead  of 
severing  the  whole  from  the  stalk, 
as  is  usually  done,  die  loaf,  or  heart 
only  be  scooped  out,  and  all  tirq 
large  lower  leaves  left  entire,  a 
young  cabbage  will,  in  due  time, 
be  produced,  superior  in  flavour,  if 
not  equal  in  size,  to  tlmt  of  the  first 
growth. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  a  compa- 
rative estimate,  and  from' the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  .most  ex- 
perienced cultivators,  it  appears 
that  the  success  of  cabbages  dcr 
pends  much  on  their  being  planted 
in  a  rich  soil;  for,  as  this  plant  is 
extremely  vigorous,  its  roots  strike 
deeply  into  the  ground,  so  that  it 
is  well  calculated  for  iinprovingthp 
fertility  of  the  soil :  it  demonstrates 
the  advantage  of  manuring  and  fal- 
lowing, as  also  tlie  very  great  profit 
of  applying  the  best. land  of  a  farm 
to  its  cultnre. 

From  the  earliest  stage  of  its 
growti;,  the  ciibbage  becomes  the 
prey  of  a  variety  of  insefts,  none  (if 
which,  is  more  formidable  tl  an  tlie 
caterpillar.  When  young,  its  prin- 
cii.al  eneaiy  is  the  Chry.somela  sal- 
tatoria,  or  turnip-ily,  and  as  it  a p.- 
proaches  nearer  to  maturity,,  the 
Fop'dio  Brnssica,'  or  cabbage'-buf'- 
terflv. 
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terfiy.   To  expel  the  former.   Dr. 
\ViTHERiNG  direfts  tlie  ground  to 
be  strewed  with  soot.  He  also  adds, 
that  if  tlie  plants  be  whipped  witii  tlie 
green  boughs  of  alder,  the  latter  will 
not  touch  them.  Withrcspedt  toca- 
terpillars,  it  has  been  recommended 
as  a  certain  remedy  for  the  mischief 
tliey  cause,  that  all  tlie  borders  of 
the  ground,  where  it  is  intended  to 
plant  cabbages,  be  sown  with  hemp; 
and,  however  the  vicinity  may  be 
infested    with    those   insefts,    the 
ground  inclosed  will  be  found  to  be 
pei-f  ftly  free  from  them  ;  no  ver- 
min  will   approach    it.     There  is 
also  another    remedy   prescribed, 
which,    though    somewhat    more 
compk  X  than  that  above-mention- 
ed, has  nevertheless  been  of  con- 
siderable efficacy  in  exterminating 
tlio.se  insefts  from  cabbage  planta- 
tions :   For  an  acre  of  ground,  two 
ounces  of  common  asafoetida  are 
direfted  to  be  taken  and  boiled  in 
a  small  pot  of  dung-juice,  till  tlie 
whole  is  dissolved.    This  decoftion 
is  to  be  emptied  into  a  shallow  tub, 
with  the  addition  of  a  pint  or  two 
of  dung-liquor;    and   the  Avhole, 
being  well  stirred  w  ith  a  stick,  car- 
ried into  die  field  for  use.    All  tlie 
plants,  previously  to  being  set,  are 
to  be  steej)ed  in  this  decoftion  in 
the  following  manner  :  As  many  as 
can  be  clasped  in  both  hands  should 
be  immersed  in  this  composition, 
so  as  to  moisten  tlioroughly  every 
part  of  the  plants ;  which,  as  soon 
as  this  operation  is  performed,  are 
to  be  placed  in  heaps  on  the  ground, 
and  sprinkled  with  a  little  mould. 
Thus  moistened,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  planter,,  who  must 
immediately  set  them  in  holes  pre- 
viously prepared,  and,  with  a  piece 
of  wood  for  that  purpose,  press  the 
earth  against  each  plant.     Such  is 
the  efFeft  of  tliis  operation,  that  no 
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game  will  touch  these  plants,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  avoid  tlienl 
M'ith  tJie  utmost  abhorrence  and 
precipitation.  It  must  be  observed 
at  the  same  time,  that  no  apprehen- 
sion whatever  need  be  entertained, 
lest  the  plant  should  contra6t  any 
bad  or  unwholesome  sceht  from 
tliis  preparation,  as  the  united  eft'eft 
t)f  the  sun  and  air  will  purify  it  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  same 
intelligent  correspondent,  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1763, 
mentions  also  another  remedy, 
somewhat  more  simple  in  its  com- 
position, which,  when  sprinkled  on 
the  plants  that  are  infedrted  by  in*- 
se6ts,  will  soon  destroy  tliem,  or 
compel  them  to  retreat.  He  direds 
six  dwts.  of  asafoetida,  three  of 
■woad,  a  similar  quantity  of  garlick, 
and  braised  laurel-berrieSj  to  be 
infused  in  a  pailful  of  dung-water. 
To  this  are  to  be  added  one  handful 
of  the  leaves  or  tops  of  alder,  and 
another  of  carline,  white  cameleon, 
or  thistle-root.  The  whole  of  this 
is  to  digest  for  three  days,  and  as 
many  nights ;  and,  when  there  is 
occasion  to  use  it,  on  sprinkling  the 
infe6ted  plants  with  a  wisp  of  rye- 
straw,  it  will  eradicate  those  noxious 
insefts. 

Quolitii's.  Every  species  of  cab- 
bage is  generally  considered  as  be- 
ing hard,  atibrding  but  little  nou- 
rishment, and  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce flatulency ;  but  this  suppo- 
sition does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  Dift'erent  vegetables  have, 
we' know.,  dilferent  effefts  on  va- 
rious constitutions  ;  and  to  this 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  opi- 
nion, generally  received,  respect- 
ing the  i;nwholesomeness  of  cab- 
bages. They  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  putrefa6lion,  especially 
when  frost-bitten ;  they  become 
putrid  much  sooner  than  any 
E  e  cilifci 
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«tlvel'  vegetable,  and,  when  I'h 
that  state.,  ttit  ir  smell  is  ex- 
tremely ofienbive,  and  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  that  of  ani- 
ipfia.l  sub  stances  in  a  state  of  pu- 
tresceucy.  The  cauliflower  is  con- 
5ide!-ed  as  the,  easiest  to  be  digested, 
6{  all  the  various  species  of  cab- 
bage. But,  notwithstanding  these 
apparent  obstacles  to  the  use  of  this 
pUjntj,  it  is  not  destitute  of  utiiity  in 
ji  medicinal  way;  a  decotStion  of 
jred  ca'obage  being  frequently  re- 
commended for  softening  acrimo- 
jnious  humours  in  some  disorders  of 
the  breast,  and  also  in  hoarseness. 
.  CABBAGE^  the  Anjou,  is  a 
shrqb,  a  native  of  France,  in  the 
■western  provinces  of  wliich,  and 
,also  in  Glamorganshire,  and  other 
psirts  of  Wales,  it  is  s\iccessfully 
cultivated.  It  is  leguminous,  and 
.equally  useful  both  for  food  and 
fotlder.  Its  stalk,  which  generally 
^rows  to  the  height  of  seven  feet, 
when  dried,  makes  excellent  fuel. 
Tiie  following  circunist:inces  more 
particularly  recommend  the  culture 
of  til  is  plant :  J,.  That  it  will  grow 
on  tlie  most  indifterent  soil ;  2 .  That 
it  will  endure,  the  severest  win- 
ter, and  produce  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  sprouts  during  tlie  spring ; 
and,  3.  That  it  will  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  seed,  though  the  young 
ehoots  be  ever  so  frequently  ga- 
thered. Lastly,  it  never  causes  any 
flatiilehce  or  uneasiness  in  tlie.  sto- 
.mach,  and  is  so  tender  that  a  mi- 
nuta's boilirtgis  suilicient  for  dress- 
,ing  it.  Cattle  likev.ise  ent  it  ea- 
gt^rly,  arid  especially  cows,  whose 
xni'i  it  considerably  increases. 
-  CABBAGE-PALM,  or  2reca 
ohraeea,  L.  an  exotic  pla-.'t,  and, 
perhaps,  .the  tallest,  and  most 
beautiful  cf  vegetal)le  produ6tions, 
growing  geiierally  to  the  height 
of  J 70  or  200  i^ti.    It  is  about 
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sev^n  feet  in  circumferetice  neir 
the  ground  j  its  branches,  when 
full  grown,  are  20  feet  in  length, 
and  have  a  great  number  of  green 
perinated  leaves,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  three  feet  long,  thoii^ 
only  ah  inch  and  a  half  broad.  The 
bark  of  the  cabbage-palm,  which 
tapers  as  it  ascends,  is  distinguished 
for  a  peculiarity,  that  is  not  to  be 
observed  in  any  other  tree.  Till  it 
reaches  within  twenty-five,  or  thirty 
feet  of  the  extremity,  it  ii?  of  aft 
ash-'coloiir,  but  tlien  immediately 
changers. to  a  deep  sea-green,  and 
continues  so  to  the  top,  near  which, 
what  is  called  the  callage,  is  found 
enveloped  in  several  thin,  snow- 
white  brittle  flakes,  of  a  taste  simi- 
lar to  almonds,  though  somewhat 
sweeter.  The  cablage-flotver  first 
appears  hke  a  small  husky  spatha, 
or  sheath,  and  grows  to  the  length 
of  twenty  inches,  and  to  the  breadth 
of  about  four  inches.  On  being 
opened  when  young,  a  farinaceous 
yellow  seed  in  embryo,  resembling 
saw-dust,  is  found  abundantly  dis- 
persed among  its  filaments,  which 
are  pickled  and  eaten  with  groat 
relish.  But,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  it  bursts,  and 
tlie  inclosed  part  produces  several 
small  oval  nuts,  resembUng  coflbc 
berries. 

The  6th'f>r  parts  of  this  plant  arc 
employed  for  various  purposes,  one 
of  which  deserves  particularly  to 
be  noticed.  On  the  inner  side  of 
tlie  young  foot-stalks  are  tender 
pellicles,  of  which,  it  is  asserted, 
good  paper  might  be  manufac- 
tured. When  the  materials  for 
niaking  tliat  article  are  so  scarce, 
this  substance  deserves  at  least  a 
fair  (rial,  as  it  grows  abundantly  ii» 
t!ie  West  Indies^  and  might  be 
thence  procured  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

CAGE, 
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tAGrE,  an  inclosure  of  wire, 
*fc"icker,  &c.  interwoven  in  the  form 
of  lattices,  and  med  for  the  con- 
finement of  birds,  or  beasts.  The 
latter  were,  inancienttimes,brought 
to  Rome  in  cages  artfully  fomied  of 
oak,  or  beech,  and  covered  witli 
boug^Ys,  that  the  creatui-es,  deceiv- 
ed by  tJie  appearance  of  their  place 
of  ccnfint  ment,  might  fancy  them- 
selves irt  a  forest.  In  France,  there 
are  two  sorts  of  cages,  viz.  high, 
or  singing  cages,  and  low,  or  dtmib 
icages  :  those  who  expose  birds  to 
sale,  are  obliged  to  put  the  cocks 
in  the  former,  and  the  hens  in  tlie 
latter,  that  persons  may  not  be  de- 
ceived by  purchasing  a  hen  for  n 
tock. 

C AJEPUT,  an  oil  brought  from 
tile  East  Indies,  and  resembling 
that  of  cardamoms.  Its  uses  are  so 
Jiltle  known  in  this  country,  that 
it  is  rarely  kept,  even  in  the  shops 
r>f  the  metropolis.  According  to 
i^rof.  Thunberg,  the  celebrated 
Swedish  traveller,  it  possesses  pre- 
■eminent  virtues  as  an  anodyne,  an- 
tispasmodic, and  stimulant.  In 
t^hronic  inflammations  of  the  eyes, 
great  benefit  has  been  derived  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  it  upon 
a  soft,  white,  linen  cloth,  and  let- 
Ting  them  evaporate  while  held 
■close  to  these  oi"gans,  over  which 
the  cloth  is  to  be  afterwards  tied 
for  the  night. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  and  the 
gout,  this  ethereal  oil  has  been 
known  to  a  fiord  immediate  relief, 
when  the  alFc£led  part  has  been 
anointed  with  it,  as  it  has  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  open  the 
pore*  :  it  is  also  highly  beneficial  in 
violent  liead-achs,  when  applied  to 
the  temples,  or  inhaled  tliroagh 
the  nostrils.  But  its  most  reraark- 
abk'.  effeft  is  in  that  painful  com- 
plaint, the  tooth-ach.    From  what- 
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ever  cause  this  afFeftion  may  pro- 
ceed, whether  from  a  carious,  or 
hollow  tooth,  rheumatic  acrimony, 
catarrli,  &c.  the  cajq^ut  oil  lias 
generally  been  found  etJicacious  in 
removing  it,  if  dropped  on  hnt, 
and  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
too  til,  or  even  around  tJie  gum. 
Hence  it  deserves  to  have  a  place 
in  tl:e  medicine-chest  of  every  pri- 
■j'ate  family.  In  acute  rheuma- 
tisms, however,  we  would  obsei-ve, 
that  it  ought  to  be  administered 
with  circumspection  3  but,  when  ap- 
plied in  painful  chronic  disordei-s, 
or  paralytic  complaints,  its  use  may 
be  attended  with  salutary  conse- 
quences.— Perhaps  the  only  shop 
in  London  where  this  oil  is  vended 
tolerably  pure,  as  imported  from 
the  East,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Cox- 
well  and  Bromet,  Fleet-street, 
near  Temple-bar. 

CAKE,  a  fine  sort  of  bread, 
which  has  received  this  denominar 
tion,  on  account  of  its  flat  and  round 
figure. 

There  are  various  comiwsitions 
under  the  name  of  cakes ;  as  seed-* 
cakes  made  of  flour,  butter,  cream, 
sugar,  coriander,  and  carraway 
seeds,  mace,  and  other  spices  5 
plum-cakes,  cheese-cakes,  sugar- 
cakes,  &c.  whicli  are  so  well  known 
as  to  render  any  description  of  them 
uiuiecessary.  Gat-cakes,  which  are 
made  in  most  parts  of  tiie  country, 
but  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
Scotland,  consist  of  fine  oaten  flour, 
either  with  or  without  yeast,  roiled 
thin,  and  baked  in  a  warm  aven, 
or  over  a  slow  fire.  Rosercakes, 
are  tlie  leaves  of  roses  dried  and 
pressed  into  a  mass,  and  sold  in  the 
bhops  for  epidiems. 

CALAMINE,  or  Calamy,  La- 
pis  calam'maj'is,  or  'Cadvi'mfossUls, 
a  specie.s  of  stone,  ormineral,  which 
contains  zinc,  iron,  and  someotiuT 
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substances.  It  is  of  various  co- 
lours, somewhat  hard  and  brittle, 
and  of  considerable  weight ;  its 
magnitude  is  generally  considered 
as  a  proof  of  its  excellence.  Jt  is 
fontid  principally  in  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  the  western  parts 
of  England,  and  also  in  Wales. 
This  mineral  constitutes  an  article 
of  tile  Materia  Medica ;  but,  ])re- 
viously  to  being  used,  it  is  gene- 
rally roasted,  or  calcined,  in  order 
to  separate  the  sulphureous  matter 
it  is  supposed  to  contain  in  its  crude 
state  ;  and  also  to  render  it  more 
easily  reducible  into  a  line  powder. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  employed  in 
collyria,  against  defluxion  of  thin 
acrid  humors  from  the  eyes;  for 
drying  up  humid,  running  ulcers, 
and  for  healing  excoriations. 
■  CALAMINT,  or  tlie  Melissa 
Calamintha,  L.  an  indigenous  spe- 
cies of  the  balm.  Its  botanical  cha- 
rarters  are:  the  foot-stalks  axillary, 
I  forked,  and  generally  shorter  than 
the  leaves ;  fibrous,  perennial 
roots ;  upright,  square,  hairy, 
stalks,  raising  about  a  foot  high ; 
roundish,  indented,  opposite  leaves, 
and  verticillate  clusters  of  small, 
blueish  flowers.  It  grows  on  tlie 
sides  of  roads  and  corn-fields,  and 

-  is  easily  propagated  by  ofl^sets. 

The  calamint,  as  well  as  the 
other  species  of  the  raclissa,  is  now 
only  ranked  in  medical  practice 
among  the  mild  corroborants.  In- 
fusions of  the  leaves  in  water  have 

-  an   agreeable  smell,    but  a  weak 
-taste:  yet,  when  inspissated,  they 

leave  a  considerable  (quantity  of  a 
bitterish  extra<5t.     See  Balm. 

Calamus.     See  Sweet  Flag. 
.  jCALANDRE,  an  insed  of  the 
^  SeHrnlceiis,  or  beetle  class,   tlius 
denominated  by  some  French  wri- 
ters, and  which  is  particularly  de- 
structive in  granaries.     It  has  two 
■  antenna?,   or  horns,  consisting  of 
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several  round  joints,  covered  with 
a  soft,  short  down.  From  the  an- 
terior part  of  its  head  projects  a 
proboscis,  or  trunk,  the  end  of 
which  is  so  formed,  as  to  facilitate 
die  inse6t  in  penetrating  tlie  coat, 
or  skin  that  covers  the  grain,  and 
to  enable  it  to  reach  tl>e  meal,  or 
farina,  which  supports  it,  and  in 
which  tlie  female  deposits  her  eggs. 

The  female  lays  an  immense 
number  of  eggs,  but  seldom 
leaves  more  than  two  in  one 
grain ;  these  eggs,  in  tlie  course  of 
time,  produce  small  worms,  the 
bodies  of  which  are  generally 
found  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form. 
When,  during  their  residence  in 
the  grain,  tliey  have  attained  tlreir 
full  growth,  they  are  changed  into 
chrysalis,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
fortnight,  into  perfecl:  calandres. 
So  prolific  are  these  insefts,  that 
tlieir  increase  would  be  alarming, 
were  they  not  destroyed,  while  in 
the  egg-state,  by  a  species  of  mite» 
which  abound  particularly  in  gra- 
naries, and  devour  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  tliese  larvae. 

CALCAliEOUS  MATTER, 
consists  of  various  kinds,  M'hich 
have  their  respective  uses  aiid  va- 
lue in  agriculture.  liime-stone 
and  marb  e  are  both  calcareous 
substances,  but  tlie  latter  is  in  a 
cr}'stalized  state. 

It  is  clearly  ascertained,  says 
Dr.  Dakwin,  tliat  calcareous 
eartli,  either  alone,  or  in  some  of 
the  states  of  chemical  combination, 
may  contribute  to  the  nourish- 
ment both  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables: lirst,  because  it  constitute* 
a  considerable  part  of  them,  and 
must  therefore  tiliier  be  received 
frouj  without,  or  formed  by  them; 
and,  secondly,  because  from  the  ana- 
log) of  all  organic  life,  whatever 
has  composed  a  part  of  a  veget;iblr, 
or  tjnin^.il,  may  again,  after  its  che- 
mical 
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mical  solution,  become  a  part  of 
another  vegetable,  or  animal ;  such 
is  the  general  transmigration  of 
matter. 

Unbumt  calcareous  earth  is  said 
to  forward  the  putrefaiStion  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances ; 
while  pure  lime,  though  it  appa- 
rently prevents  putrefaction,  de- 
stroys, or  dissolves,  die  texture  of 
tlie  flesh.  If  lime  be  mixed  widi 
oak-bark,  after  the  tanner  lias  ex- 
trailed  its  soluble  parts  in  water,  tlie 
bark  will,  in  two  or  three  months, 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  black  eartli ; 
but,  if  it  were  only  laid  in  heaps; 
as  many  years  wovdd  be  required 
to  efteft  its  spontaneous  fermen- 
tation, or  putrefaction.    See  Lime, 

Von  Crell,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man chemist,  a  short  lime  sjince 
made  experiments,  in  order  to  as- 
certain die  comparative  elteels  of 
alum,  magnesia,  and  calcareous 
earth,  in  the  dying  of  cloths  with 
madder;  by  which  it  api^ea'n-d 
that  no  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  two  last  mentioned  sub- 
stances, as  alum,  and  it-s  solu- 
tions, produce  finer  colours,  and 
mav  always  be  employed  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  others. 

CiYLCI NATION  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  solid  bodies  by  fire,  to  a 
state  of  powder,  or  asht  s  :  a  pro- 
cess which  is  attended  ^ith  a 
change  of  their  quality,  and  is  es- 
sentially dirt^rent  from  comminu- 
tion, or  meclianical  trituiation. 

Having, under  the  article  Ashes, 
treated  of  the  burning  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  account,  in  this  place,  lo 
metals.  : ,  _ 

To  calcine  such  metals'as  melt 
before  ignition,  they  must  be  kept 
in  fusion  for  some  time;  ugr  will 
this  operation  succeed,  witliout  a 
tree  sdmissipn  vt'  air ;  tlic  surface 
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of  die  metal  must  therefore  be  kept 
clear  of  the  calx.      Should  any 
part  be  excluded  from  die  air,  no 
such  change  of  quality  will  take 
place  :   and  if  any  coal,  or  uiiftu- 
ous,  inflammable  matter,  be  suf- 
fered  to  fall   into  the   vessel,    it 
would  reduce  even  the  quandty, 
already    calcined,    to    its    former 
metallic  state.     The  continuance 
of  fusion  causes  the  increase  of  die 
particles  of  fire;  which,   as  they 
penetrate  every  pore,   decompose 
the  whole  so  completely,  that  the, 
fluidity    can    no    longer    subsist.  J 
The  body  is  thus  left  porous,  ex^-, 
tremely  britde,  and  easily  redu-. 
cjble  to  the  finest  powder.     Thi.s 
accounts  for  the  parts  of  die  body 
calcined  being  much  broken  and, 
rarefied,    and   specifically    lighter, 
dian  in  their  original  state. 

The  calcinaUon  of  metals,  gold, 
silvt  r,  and  mercury  excepted,  is 
much  promoted  by  nitre :  the  pro- 
cess of  which  is  usually  teqiied  t/o 
Jfagralion,  or  dvtonat'mi. 

Fusion  with  any  vegetable,  or 
animal  inflammable  matteri  will! 
restore  all  calces  and  sconce  to 
their  natural  metallic  state,  lliey 
are,  however,  more  difficult  of 
fusion  dian  the  metals  themselves, 
and  scarcely  any  but  those  of  an-, 
timony,  lead,  or  bismudi,  can  Jbc; 
melted,  A\ithout  some  addidoijal 
flux,  consistuig  chiefly  of  alkaline, 
salt,  ill  the  strongest  fire  that  can 
be  fqrnishod  by.  the  comnioniiu:-, 
naces.  The  ri'duciiig  fiui,\\\\\i;\\. 
is  a  ruixture  of  alkaline  salt  'vji(l>, 
inflammable  matter,  l)ring.s"^e" 
calx  into  tusipij,  4nd  revives  it  lata 
metal.  The  cqmiiion  prepar^oq" 
of  sucli  a  juixlure, '  coiisists  qf  .'twa 
parts  of  water,  iiud  one  pfljt-^oi 
nitre,  well  ground  toged^er]  .(lie^ 
set  on  fire,  and  covering  X\\q  \'S^,^ 
flagiating  poV'dci:,  vitli  sotticves-- 
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scl,  till  it  be  changed  into  a  bhcfc 
alkaline,  coaly  mai5s.  This  is  call- 
ed^ by  chemists,  the  Hack  flux,  a 
double  quantity  of  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  calces,  or  scoriar, 
exposed  to  a  proper  heat  in  a  cru- 
cible, closely  covered,  will  niaVe 
them  melt,  and  resume  their  me- 
tallic form.  .    . 

CALCULARY  of  a  Pear,  is  a 
duster  of  small,  strong  knots, 
which  are  dispersed  through  the 
whole  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  mostly  found  in  rough- 
tasted,  or  choke-pears,  of  which  it 
does  not  form  any  essential  part ; 
as  the  several  knots  which  com- 
pose it,  are  only  so  many  concre- 
tioiis,  or  precipitations  out  of  the 
sap,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
seen  in  urine,  wine,  and  other 
liquors. 

Caladus.     See  Stone. 
Calendar.     See  Kalendar. 
CALENDER,  a  machine  em- 
ployed in  manufaftories   to  press 
wooJIqi^  and  silken  stuffs,  and  li- 
nens,  in  order    to    m^kfe    them 
sitno'oth,    even,    and    glossy,    and 
also  to  give  tliem  waves,  as  is  done 
wiVh  mohairs   and  tabbies.     This 
iip'pjtratus  consists  of  two  thick  cy- 
linders or  rollers  of  very  hard  and 
\veli-polished  wood,  rdund  whidi 
the  stuffs  intended  to  be  calendered, 
dre  "^^'otlnd.     The  rollers  are  then 
placed    cross-wise    betwefen    two 
very  thick  boards,   the  fewer   of 
W'hich  serves  as  a  fixed  base,  while 
the  tipper    one  is     moveable    by 
rlieSfts  of  a  thick  scTew,'\vith  a  ro];e 
listened  to  a  spindle  thflrt"  forms  its 
axis :  the  uppermost  bogrd  is  also 
Ikden  with  large  stbries  of  above 
^fetity  thousand  p(tends  weight. 
■/C^A-LF,  in  zoology,  the  young  of 
a  cow.     On  account"  cf  its  gix-at 
utility,  the  means'  dfreaiin^,  fted- 
^g  and  improving'   this    animal^ 
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have  from  its  earliest  existence,  ^x- 
ercised  all  the  ingenuity  of  man- 
kind. There  are  two  tt«>thodi  erf" 
feeding  calves  :  tlie  first  is,,  to  let 
them  run  about  with  thdir  dam  the 
whole  of  the  fj-st  year;  a  plan 
which  is  generally  acknawiedged 
to  be  productive  of  the  best  cattle, 
and  is  pu'sued  in  coumces  where 
fodder  is  cheap.  The  other  mode 
is,  to  take  them  from  the  dam  u  hen 
about  a  fortnigiit  old,  Irom  which 
period  tliey  are  "  brought  up  by 
hand." 

Various  plans  have,'  with  consi- 
det^ble  success,  been  tried  and  xq- 
commended  for  the  rearing  of 
calves,  with  a  small  allowance  of 
milk,  and  in  some  cases  ^\itllout 
any.  In  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land, calves,  on  being  taken  fi-om 
the  cows,  are  taught  to  drink  luke- 
warm flet,  or  skimmed  milk  ;  it 
being  dangerous  to  give  it  them 
too  hot.  The  time  selecled  for  this 
purpose,  is  from  the  latter  end  of 
January  to  tl'.e  beginUing  of  May, 
abotit  twelve  weeks  after  which, 
for  neariy  a  month,  tliey  are  fed 
with  milk  diluted  with  water. 
Small  wisps  of  hay  are  then  placed 
round  them  on  cleft  sticks,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  cat.  About  the 
latter  end  of  May,  tliey  are  turned 
out  to  grass,  being  only  taken  in  a 
fcAv  times  at  first,  during  the  night, 
when  they  have  milk  and  water 
givfin  them ;  which  is  also  conti- 
nued, though  in  less  proportion, 
during  the  last  month,  till  tiiey  are 
able  to  feed  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently disregard  it.  Care  is  also 
taken  to  wean  them  with  sliort  and 
sweet  grass  ;  for,  if  hay  and  water 
be  used,  they  become  'liabJe  to 
swellings  and  the  rot. 

In  other  parts  of  England,  a 
composition  called  linseed-milk  is 
found  to  be  of  considerable  utility 
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for  this  purpose.  The  principal 
ingredieals  of  which  are,  a  small 
quantity  of  linseed-oil-cake  finely 
pulverized,  which  may  be  increas- 
ed as  occasion  may  require,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  calf  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  gradually  mixed 
witiisome  ski.nmed  milk,  sweet- 
ened with  treacle.  Tuis  must  be 
made  nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk, 
wh.  n  first  taken  from  the  cow. 
An  infusion  of  hay,  called  indiscri- 
minately hay-tea,  or  hay-water, 
mixed  witli  linseed,  and  boiled 
down  to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly, 
has  likewise  been  tiled  with  suc- 
cess ;  as  also  a  species  of  water- 
gruel,  consisting  of  nearly  one- 
third  barley,  and  the  remainder  of 
oats,  ground  very  fine.  A  similar 
composition  is  used  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall;  t'e  only  difference 
being  the  addition  of  scalded  or 
*kimmed  milk.  These  are  some  of 
the  principal  modes  adopted  for  tlie 
rearing  and  weaning  of  cc\lvesj 
from  which,  in  general,  the  rest 
difl^er  but  little. 

The  fattening  of  calves,  from  tlie 
esteem  in  which  tlieir  flesh  is  held, 
is  an  object  of  importance,  especi- 
ally in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
where  the  lands  are  not  so  profit- 
able for  breeding  cattle,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  me- 
thods used  for  tliat  purpose  are  as 
various  as  those  for  rearing  them. 
Since  the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  rural  economy, 
calves  have  a  much  greater  variety 
of  food  tlian  before,  Grains,  po- 
tatoes, malt-dust,  pollard,  and 
turnips,  together  witli  sweet  hay, 
now  constitute  their  comnion  ali- 
ment. But,  In  order  to  rnake 
them  fine  and  fat,  the  best  and 
most  elicacious  way  is,  to  keep 
.them  as  clean  as  possible,  by  ele- 
.  vatJng  tlie  coops  in  such  a  jnanner 
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that  the  sun  may  not  have  toa 
great  power  over  them,  and  tc? 
such  a  heiglit  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  that  their  uxiiie  may.  pass 
off;  by  giving  tliem  fresli  littcf 
every  day,  and  suspending  over 
the  coop  a  large  clialk-stone,  so 
that  they  can  easily  lick  it.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  usual  to  bleed  them 
when  they  are  about  a  month  old, 
and  again  just  before  tlicy  are 
slaughtered  j  which  practice  contri- 
birtes  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
beauty  and  wluteness  of  the  flesh, 
and  is  therefore  more  frequently 
repeated  by  some  persons ;  but 
tills  is  not  altogether  necessary  j 
twice  bleeding  being  fully  suffici- 
ent for  that  purpose,  in  the  opinion 
of  tlie  most  experienced  breeders. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  ob.served, 
that  those  calves  which  are  intend- 
ed for  bulls,  or  to  be  gelt  for  oxen, 
should  be  selected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible 3  as  for  the  latter  operation 
they  should  not  be  older  thaa 
twenty  days, 

Distempers,  From  the  first  day 
of  tlieir  birth,  calves  are  subjeft  to 
various  distempers,  \\  hich  require 
great  attention.  The  earliest  is 
that  generally  called  the  scouring, 
for  which  an  ingenious  correspon- 
dent in  the  Annals  of  Agriculturo 
(vol.  xix.  p.  437)  prescribes  a  mix-« 
ture  of  powdered  chalk  and  wheat- 
meal  wrought  Into  a  ball  witli  gin, 
as  a  medicine  that  may  be  given 
with  safety.  They  are  also  liable 
to  be  hoven,  m  whicli  case  the 
thrusting  of  a  penknife  through 
that  part  of  the  swelling  which  rises 
highest  near  the  hip-bone,  and  in^ 
traducing  a  large  quill  into  the  ori- 
fice, have  been  attended  with  sue* 
cess  in  relieving  them.  The  sHoDtc 
is  another  distemper  which  is  par- 
ticularly fatal  to  calves,  and  attacks 
them  a  few  days  after  their  "bir'h. 
E  e  4  Thfc 
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The  symptoms  generally  are,  1 .  A 
colic  more  or  less  violent,  which  is 
often  very  severe  and  dangerous, 
especially  when  it  is  infeftious. — 
lliis  antecedent  colic  is  terminat- 
ed, and  tlie  animal  relieved,  by  a 
discharge  taking  place  from  the 
bowels  j  but  this  is  sometimes  fa- 
tal before  the  slioote  appears.  2. 
A  loathing,  and  refusing  of  food, 
even  previous  to  the  evacuation, 
Avhich  increases  and  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  du- 
ration of  the  distemper.  In  this 
disorder,  the  cheapest,  and  perhaps 
the  best  medicine  which  has  gene- 
rally been  administered  by  several 
experienced  breeders,  is  milk  well 
mulled  with  eggs;  or  eggs  and 
ilonr  properly  mixed  with  oil,  melt- 
ed butter,  and  mucilaginous  roots, 
or  ^eeds,  such  as  linseed,  aniseed, 
&c.  But  the  most  fatal  of  the  va- 
rious diseases  to  which  calves  are 
subject,  is  that  denominated  in 
Herefordj-hire,  the  gut-tie,  where  it 
most  commonly  prevails ;  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are,  a  total  stoppage 
.in  the  bowels,  except  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  blood  and  mucus,  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  fever,  that  oc- 
casions the  affefted  animal  to  kick 
at  its  belly,  lie  down,  and  groan. 
/  This  is  the  effeft  of  an  erroneous 
metliod  of  castration,  which  causes 
a  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  and  brings 
on  mortification,  and  which  in  a 
few  days  proves  fiital.  Tlie  only 
safe  mode  of  cure  is,  to  make  a 
perpendicular  incision  four  inches 
under  the  tliird  vertebra  of  the 
loins  over  the  paunch,  or  stomach, 
and  introduce  the  arm  to  find  the 
part  affeded,  the  beast  being  kept, 
if  possible,  in  an  ereft  position,  by 
the  help  of  proper  assistants.  In 
order  to  remo\"e  the  stoppage  in 
the  stomach  occasioned  by  the  tie, 
and  to  carry  oft'  the  fever,  four 
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ounces  of  Glauber's  salts,  two 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one 
ounce  of  senna,  infused  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  water,  are  given, 
to  which  are  added  halt  a  pound  of 
olive  oil  ;  the  whole  of  this  is 
worked  oft'  with  gruel  in  which 
mallows  and  alder-brrk  have  been 
infused.  In  order  to  avoid  any  far- 
ther detail  of  this  and  the  preced- 
ing distempers,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Young's  Ammh  of  Agriculture, 
p.  200 — 210;  and  to  the  second 
volume,  p.  98 — 10-1,  of  the  Reper- 
tory of  Arts  avd  ManufaRures. 

Calf's  Snout.  See  Lesser  Snap- 
dragon. 

CALICO,  a  stuff  or  cloth  of 
cotton,  originally  manufaftured  in 
India ;  but,  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  it  has  been  imitated 
in  Britain,  and  brought  to  great 
perfetlion,  since  the  invention  of 
machines  for  spinning  cotton.  In 
tlie  towns  of  Mancliester,  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  &c.  many  thousands 
of  industrious  hands  are  employed 
in  the  manufafture  of  tills  article  ; 
which,  according  to  its  diflferent 
degrees  of  fineness,  is  sold  froni 
'6d.  to  6s.  and  upwards,  a  yard. 

Cotton  cloth  is  an  intermediate 
substance  between  that  made  of 
flax  and  animal  wool ;  but  by  r,o 
means  deserves  to  be  commended 
as  a  substitute  for  flannel,  next  the 
skin.  Calico  imbibes  and  retains  the 
perspired  humors,  unless  it  be  as 
frequently  changed  as  linen;  while 
flannel  admits  a  free  evaporation 
through  its  more  numerous  pores. 

CALKINS  are  the  prominent 
parts  at  the  extremity  of  a  horse- 
shoe, bent  downwards,  and  the 
edges  blunted.  They  often  occa- 
sion horses  to  trip,  and  sometimes 
also  produce  the  Hey  we,  or  an  in- 
flammation in  the  foot  between  the 

sole 
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sole  and  the  bone  ;  while  tlie  dis- 
ease is  communicated  to  the  back 
and  the  sinews. 

Calkins,  when  •  formed  Hke  a 
hare's  ear,  and  if  the  horn  of  a 
horse's  heel  be  pared  pretty  low, 
seldom  do  much  damage ;  but 
when  left  large  and  square,  dicy 
spoil  the  foot  entirely.  There  are 
single  and  double  calkins,  accord- 
ingly as  the\-  are  made  at  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  foot :  the  latter, 
however,  are  but  rarely  hurtful, 
and  generally  make  a  horse  trot 
more  even  and  steady. 
■    Caltha.      See  Marsh   M.^^ry- 

GOLD. 

Caltrops.     See  Pondweed. 

CALX  properly  signifies  lime  ; 
but  the  term  is  also  used  by  che- 
mists and  physicians  for  a  line 
powder,  which  remains  after  the 
calcination  of  metals  and  other  mi- 
neral substances.  All  metallic 
calces  are  found  to  weigh  more 
than  the  metal  from  which  they 
were  originally  produced.  —  See 
Calcination. 

CAMBLET,  or  Chamblet,  a 
stulf  made  of  wool,  silk,  and  some- 
times of  hair,  especially  that  of 
goats,  combined  with  the  tirst- 
mentioned  substances.  In  some, 
the  warp  consists  of  wool  and  silk, 
and  the  woof  of  hair.  The  real 
oriental  camblet  is  made  from  tlie 
hair  of  tlie  Angola  goat.  There 
are  no  camblets  made  in  Europe  of 
goat's  hair  alone  :  France,  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  and  England,  are 
the  chief  places  where  this  manu- 
facture is  carried  on.  I'hose  of 
Brussels  are  allowed  to  be  of  the 
tinest  tiuality,  and  those  of  Eng- 
land stand  next  in  repute. 

l^ese  articles  are  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  denominated 
,//V«r«/ camblets,  ivatered  camblets, 
n-ared  camblets,  &c. 
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CAMBRIC,  in  commerce,  a 
species  of  very  fine  white  linen, 
made  of  flax,  which  derives  its 
name  from  Canibray,  a  city  of 
France,  where  it  was  first  invented. 
This  article  has  long  been  an  object 
of  considerable  advantage  to  die 
French,  who  formerly  drew  large, 
sums  annually  from  England  by  its 
sale  :  hence  the  British  Parliament 
was  induced  to  pass  several  law* 
to  prevent  this  loss  of  our  national 
wealth  ;  and,  among  otlicrs,  the 
18  Geo.  II.  c.  30,  and  21  Geo.  II. 
c.  26,  which  impose  a  penalty  of  5l. 
on  all  who  are  convicted  of  wear- 
ing, selling,  or  making  up  for  hire, 
any  cambric  or  French  lawns }, 
which,  however,  are  allowed  to  be 
exported. — A  cambric  manufaAor)'^ 
was  established  some  years  since 
at  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  to  regu- 
late which  the  statutes  of  tlie  32 
Geo.  II.  c.  32,  aud  4  Geo.  III. 
c.  37,  were  passed  3  but  it  was  very 
soon  relinquished,  and  the  manu-i 
facture  carried  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  whence  we  are  now  sup- 
plied witli  that  article. 

Camline.  See  Gold  of  Plea- 
sure. 

Cammock.   See  Thorny  Resx- 

HARKOW. 

Camomile.  See  Chamomile. 
C A M  PEACHY  W o oD .   See  Lo  G - 
WOOD.  

CAMPHOR,  a  wJiUe,  solid, 
transparent  resin,  of  a  very  vola- 
tile penetrating  smell,  and  a  bit- 
terish aromatic  pungent  taste,  ac- 
companied with  a  sense  of  coolness. 
It  is  chielly  extracled  from  the 
wikkI  and  roots  of  the  Lauras  Cum- 
phora,  L.  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra 
and  Japan ;  but  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  small  quantities,  by  distil- 
lation, from  a  variety  of  vegetables, 
sudi  as  the  pepptrmint,  carda- 
ittoms,  &c,  in  which  it  may  easily 

be 
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bediscoverf (1  by  thelrpecuHar  cam- 
phorated odour,  and  their  cooling 
pungent  tast".  From  these,  the 
camphor  may  be  disengaged  by  dis- 
tillation, eitlier  in  a  pure  state,  or 
in  combination  with  essential  oils. 
In  order  to  separate  it,  dissolve  the 
whole  of  the  camphorated  oil  thus 
obtained  in  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  alcohol ;  then  dilute  this  so- 
lution with  twelve  times  the  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water :  if  the  oil 
contain  no  camphor,  the  water  used 
for  the  mixture  will  remain  clear 
and  transparent ;  the  alcohol  will 
gradually  combine  with  it,  and  the 
oily  particles  separate.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with 
camphor,  the  whole  mixture  will 
be  converted  into  a  milky  liquor, 
from  which  the  camphor  will  be 
gradually  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder,  while  the  oily 
parts  ascend  to  the  surface  of  the 
"Waaler.  By  melting  this  powder  in 
a  close  glass  vessel,  over  a  mode- 
rate fire,  it  wiil  assume  the  concrete 
form  of  camphor  3  though  the  re- 
maining liquid  wiil  retain  a  small 
portion  of  this  substance,  as  well 
as  of  essential  oil. 

Camphor  is  justly  esteemed  one 
pf  the  most  efficacious  medicines 
for  pronroting  perspiration,  reliev- 
ing spasms,  and  resisting  putrefac- 
tion :  hence  it  has  long  been  cele- 
brated in  malignant  fevers,  and 
epidemical  distempers.  In  deli- 
lium,  it  frequently  procures  a  com- 
posed rest,  after  opiates  have  failed 
of  success.  In  modern  pradice, 
Iiowever,  it  is  chiefly  employed  ex- 
ternally, to  diminish  inflammation, 
to  disperse  tumors,  to  obviate  mor- 
tification, to  stimulate  in  cases  of 
local  palsy,  and  to  allay  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  pains.  We  state,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Hoff- 
MAXN,    of   Mayence,    tiie  oldest 
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physician  now  living  in  Gcrmanj, 
that  camphorated  applications  ia 
the  malignant,  confluent  small-pox, 
are  often  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  patient's  life;  and  that  he  once 
restored  to  liealth  a  young  lady  in 
a  hopeless  situation,  by  using,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  days,  not  less 
than  eighty-four  ounces  of  soliii 
camphor,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment  made  with  die  yolk  of 
eggs,  spread  on  clean  napkins,  and 
applied,  as  often  as  tliey  became 
dry,  over  the  whole  body. 

Internally,  camphor  is  given  \x\ 
nervous  aftetStions,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite the  vital  power,  and  alleviato 
spasmodic  complamts.  It  Ls  recom- 
mended as  singularly  efficaciovis  in 
cases  of  ardor  urince,  or  scalding  of 
the  urine,  and  nervous  head-achs  ; 
the  dose  may  be  increased  from 
three  to  twenty  grains ;  and,  in 
cases  of  madness,  from  five  to  thir-ii 
ty  grains ;  two,  or  three  times  a  day, 
after  the  necessary  bleedings,  pur- 
gatives, and  the  tepid  bath. — To 
render  camplior  properly  diiFasible 
in  water,  it  should  first  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  spirit  of  wine,  or  express- 
ed oil,  and  tlien  well  triturated 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

CANADA  BALSAM,  a  trans- 
parent resinous  juice,  of  an  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
taste.  It  is  imported  from  Canada, 
in  North  America,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  very  pure  turpen- 
tine, being  obtained  from  a  species 
of  tlie  fir-lree.  The  genuine  kind 
is  of  a  light  amber  colour,  and  dp 
firm  consistence.  Altliough  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  much  employed 
in  medicine,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
possessed  of  all  tl^e  properties  and 
virtues  attributed  to  the  balsam  of 
Coi'AivA,  to  which  we  refer. 

Cambion.     See  Catch-Fly. 

CANAL,  .an  ^i-tifigi^l  tut    in 

the 
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the  g;round,  wlucli  is  supplied  with 
water  froiii  rivers,  springs,  &:c.  in 
prder  to  make  a  navigable  commu- 
-uieation  between  different  places. 
There  are  Various  circumstances, 
upon  which  the  particular  opera- 
tion?, iiecessarv  tor  construv.-ling 
navigations,  depend ;  and  which 
consequently  increase,  or  diminish, 
the  labour  and  txpence  of  execut- 
iagthem:  such  as,  the  situation 
of  the  ground ;  die  vicinity  to,  or 
connection  v%'ith  rivers  ;  the  facili- 
ty or  difficulty  with  which  the 
necessary  quantity  of  water  can 
be  procured  ;  and  many  other  re- 
<ju*sites.  The  utility  of  canals  to  a 
trading  nation  are  too  well  knowii ; 
we  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  tlie 
follo\^^ng,  among  the  many  works 
that  have  lately  been  published  on 
this  important  subjeft,  in  which 
the  stru6ture,  economy,  and  adr 
vantages  of  canals  are  amply  and 
perspicuously  treated,  viz.  I.Mr. 
Fulton's  "  TVeatise  on  Canal 
^'avigation ;"  4to.  18s.  Taylor, 
1796.  The  author  displays  an  in- 
genuous disposition,  and  a  sincere 
wish  to  promote  useful  improve- 
ment. His  work  is  well  written, 
the  engraA-ingbeavitifully  executed, 
and  the  whole  is  replete  witii  use- 
ful information.  2.  Mr.  Chap- 
man's "  Olservations  on  the  vari- 
ous sifstcws  of  Canal  Navigation;" 
4to.  0"s.  Taylor.  This  performance 
also  abounds  with  useful  instruc- 
tion, and  forms  a  valuable  and  iie- 
cessar}' addition  to  Mr.  Fulton's 
■work.  3.  Mr.  Tatham's  "  On 
the  Political  Economy  of  Inla?id 
Navigation,  Irrigation,  and  Drain- 
age;" 4to.  ll.  tis.  Faulder,  l/gp. 
Ihis  work  likewise  contains  some 
valuable  hints,  and  is  not  destitute 
of  utility. 

On  the  subjed  of  cltarirg  navi- 
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gable  canals  of  we^ds,  we  shall 
treat  under  the  head  of  Weeds. 

CANARY  BIRD,  or  FringiUa 
canarla,  is  a  species  of  fincli,  and  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It 
ii  supposed  to  have  beea  first 
brought  to  Europe  in  the  14thceu-. 
turj'.  At  a  still  later  period,  ca- 
nary-birds were  more  generally 
introduced  into  Germany,  where 
the  greatc  ;t  attention  is  paid  to  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  tiiese  beau- 
tiful creatures,  wnicli  are  much 
celebrated  for  tlieir  song,  and  do- 
cility in  imitating  musical  notes. 
Hence  they  have  become  a  source 
of  considerable  emolument  to  tho 
Tyrolese,  who  export  vast  num- 
bers to  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  also  to  England.  If  treated 
with  proper  care,  they  will  breed, 
and  become  as  vigorous  and  health- 
ful in  this  country,  ^s  in  their  iia-» 
tive  islands. 

.  Thfese  delicate  birds  are  subjeft 
to  a  variety  of  diseases  ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  tlieiu 
with  pure  water  and  simple  food. 

During  tlie  tinie  of  moulting, 
v/hich  often  proves  fatal  to  many 
vi  them,  a  httle  white  wine  drop- 
ped on  a  piece  of  biscuit,  or  sugar, 
will  be  of  conbiuerable  service. 

CANARY  GRASS,  ovPhalaris, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  coir)prising 
twenty-four  sjx;cies,  of  which  two 
only  are  cultivated  in  England  y 
yiz.  J .  The  Caraniensis,  or  tlie  ma- 
nured canary-grass,  which  is  raiseci 
from  seed,  and  requires  the  soil  to. 
be  made  very  tine  and  light  on  tlie 
surface.  It  is  sown  the  first  dry 
week  in  February.  The  plant  is 
generally  ripe  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  requires  to  be  a 
considerable  time  in  the  field,  but 
it  is  seldom  injured  by  wet  wea- 
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ther.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  seeds,  which  are 
Ibnnd  to  be  best  calculated  for 
canary,  and  other  small  birds.  It 
also  nourishes  the  Coccus  plialaridis, 
which  is  properly  a  native  of  the 
C:in:iry  Islands,  but  is  become  na- 
turalized In  England. 

2.  The  ariindinacea,  or  painted 
lady-grass,  or  ladies  traces,  which 
is  occasionally  sown  in  our  gar- 
dens, on  account  of  its  beautiful 
striped  leaves.  It  is  of  consider- 
able utility  for  thatching  ricks,  or 
cottagesi  as  this  plant  is  more  du- 
rable than  straw.  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  its  stalks  attain  the 
height  of  from  two  to  six  feet,  it  is 
mowed  twice  a  year,  and  given  to 
cattle,  as  a  nutritious  and  whole- 
some f(^d.  We  are,  therefor^',  of 
opinion,  that  tliis  species  might 
also  be  successfully  cultivated,  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  Britain. 

CANCER,  a  round,  though  un- 
equal, and,  at  first,  indolent  tumor, 
generally  situated  in  glandular 
parts,  such  as  the  breasts,  arm- 
pits, &c.  When  this  tumor  grows 
large,  is  of  a  livid,  blackish,  or 
leaden  hue,  and  attended  willi  ex- 
cruciating pain,  it  is  called  an  occult 
cancer  J  but,  when  it  becomes  a 
sore,  or  ulcer,  discharging  a  very 
fetid,  ichorous  matter,  it  is  then  an 
open,  or  ulcerated  cancer.  The 
latter  species  is  by  far  the  most 
dangerous,  and  has,  by  the  most 
judicious  praftitioners  of  all  ages, 
been  considered  as  incurable  by 
tiny  internal  remedies:  the  occult 
cancer,  however,  has  sometimes, 
especially  before  it  had  attained  a 
considerable  size,  been  cured  by 
external  applications,  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  short  account. 
'  The  causes  of  this  formidable 
dise^ase  are  not  distLnctly  ascertain- 
ed^-though  its  origin  is  supposed 
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to  depi-nd  chiefly  on  a  scrophulfni? 
predisposition  of  the  body;  which, 
if  increased  by  depressing  and  de- 
bilitating passions  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  tlie  cessation  of 
periodical  and  salutary  fluxes  of 
blood,  frequently  produces  that  fa- 
tiil  maladv. 

I'he  peculiar  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  which,  by  its  stimulus,  often 
changes  a  scrophulous  ulcer  into  a 
true  cancer,  is  of  a  very  diversiticd 
nature  j  and  thence  arise  the  va- 
rious forms  and  characteristics  of 
this  complaint,  as  well  as  the  nu- 
merous dilficulties  with  which  the 
cure  of  it  is  attended.  Hemlock 
ajid  arsenic,  used  inteiTially,  and 
applied  externally,  have  indeed,  in 
a  few  instances,  been  attended 
with  success ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  verv  doubtful  whether 
these,  or  any  otlier  medicine,  have 
ever  cured  a  real  cancer.  Hence 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  extir- 
pation by  the  knife  is  the  onlv  cer- 
tain remedy.  Lately,  however,  a 
physician  has  appeared  in  the  me- 
tropolis, who  contidently  maintains 
that  he  has  discovered  a  metliod 
of  curing  a  disease,  which  has  hi- 
tlierto  baffled  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  the  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced practitioners.  Although 
we  have  promised  (see  note  to  pp. 
107  and  108  of  our  work)  to  ana- 
lyze his  medicines,  and  thus  to  as- 
certain \\  hether  tliey  contain  arse- 
nic, yet  having  had  no  opportunity 
of  performing  the  experiment,  we 
are  obliged  to  delay  the  farther  ac- 
count of  that  discovery,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  article  Scikrhi/s, — ^l"o  com- 
pensate, in.  some  degree,  for  this 
apparent  defect,  wc  shall  commu- 
nicate the  latest  and  most  important 
information  on  iliis  subject,  recd\  - 
ed  from  the  Continent. 
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In  cancers  of  the  face,  Dr. 
Handel  lias  lately,  and  witli  un- 
common success,  prescribed  tlie 
application  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  Carduus  toinenlosus,  L.  tlie 
woolly-headed  thistle,  or  friars 
crown.  This  simple  remedy  was 
formerly  in  great  repute,  and 
strongly  recommended  by  Borell, 
Stahl,  Timmekmakn,  and  otJier 
continental  physicians.  Dr.  Han- 
del ordered  his  patients  to  anoint 
tlie  parts  affected,  with  the  fresh 
juice,  six  or  eight  times  everyday; 
and  he  found,  that,  in  tlie  course  of 
a  fortnight,  it  checked  the  progress 
of  the  most  malignant  cancer. 
The  editor  of  this  work  has,  in  one 
instance  only,  observed  a  similar 
iiappy  efFeft,  though  there  al\s'ays 
appeared  to  be  great  alleviation  of 
pain,  and  an  abatement  of  the  fetid 
smell,  emitted  from  cancerous  ul- 
cerations, A\'hen  this  liniment  was 
duly  administered.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  made  use  of  a  soft  fcatlier, 
but  previously  added  to  the  juice 
about  the  eighth  part  of  rectitied 
spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  feculent  particles,  and  also 
wltli  a  vi(nv  to  preserve  it  longer  in 
a  sweet  state. — Dr.  Haxdel  far- 
ther asserts,  that  by  the  application 
of  this  juice,  after  the.  necessary 
internal  remedies  had  lieeu  used, 
he  has  cured  the  itch,  scald  heads 
in  children,  the  thrush,  violent  in- 
tiammation  of  the  eyes,  In\  eterate 
ulcers  of  tlie  legs,  &:c, ;  especially 
in  those  constitutions  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  use  of  mercu- 
rial medicines. — Notwithstanding 
these  favourable  accounts,  we 
doubt  whether  a  confirmed  cancer 
vill  alwa)s  yield  to  such  super- 
ficial treatment ;  nay,  it  is  admit- 
ted by  all  those  foreign  practition- 
ers, that  the  juice  ot  the  woolly- 
lieaded  thistle  was  of  service  unly 
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when  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers 
in  the  tace,  and  produced  no  relief 
whatever,  w  here  the  female  breast 
was  atflitted  with  that  loatksome 
disorder.  In  such  cases,  unfortu- 
nately, all  remedies  hitlierto  dis- 
covered have  been  found  inetiec- 
tnal,  unless  they  were  applied  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  cancerous 
tumor.  Thus  it  is  affirmed  by 
Bromfield,  Collignox,  Cul- 
led, Theden,  Unzer,  and  many 
other  medical  men  of  eminence, 
that  the  timely  use  of  the  tellculon- 
na,  or  deadly  nightshade,  l.>as  often 
dispersed  glandular  indurations, 
and  large  tumors  of  tlris  descrip- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  tliis  virulent  plant  can- 
not safely  be  intrusted  to  tiiosc 
who  are  unacquainted  with  its  na- 
ture, and  the  constitution  of  the 
human  body,  we  shall  only  remark 
that  it  may,  wiUi  equal  advantage, 
be  employed  extentailij.  For  this 
purpose,  tlie  leaves  of  the  deadly 
nightshade  should  be  boiled  in 
milk,  to  form  a  deeo6tion  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  widi  m  liich  the 
part  affected  must  be  frequently 
fomented. 

Another  metliod  of  procurino- 
relief  in  this  painful  complaint, 
has  been  discovered  by  Bassiano 
Cakminati,  an  ingenious  Italian, 
who  tirst  ob.served  the  benerit  de- 
rived from  the  application  of  die 
gastric  liquor  of  livhig  animals  to 
putrid  and  cancerous  ulcers.  Se- 
veral oilier  physicians  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  especially  J.  V.  H. 
KoHLER,  have  lately,  by  the  test 
of  experience,  continued  the  trutli 
of  tills  observation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, much  to  be  regretted,  that 
this  animal  thud  cannot  be  easily 
procured  in  sufficient  quantities, 
to  produce  so  desirable  an  etlect. 
For  tlie  gratilication  of  our  readers, 
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•hall  extract  the  following  curi- 
ous particulars  from  Kohler's 
treatise  on  chirurgical  smbjet^s, 
published  at  I>eipzig,  in  1796. 
FroJTi  grriiiivorous  animals,  such 
as  cows,  oxen,  calves,  &c.  he  ob- 
tained a  quantity  of  gastric  jiiice> 
but  it  was  not  in  a  pure  stat'', 
and  alu'a\T5  mixed  with  alimen- 
tary matter  j  on  tlie  contrary, 
tliat  of  carriivcrous  animals,  for  in- 
stance, dogs,  cats,  and  especially 
birds  of  prey,  though  in  smaller 
proportion,  was  much  purer. 
Among  the  latter  class,  tlie  liquor 
extraiited  from  the  stomach  of  a 
iaxge  species  of  raven,  which  he 
terms  in  German,  "  Golkrahen" 
fee  found  to  be  the  most  effica- 
cious.  But  each  of  these  vora- 
cious creatures  devoured  twelve 
tJiinces  of  solid  meat  in  twcntv^- 
ibuT  hours,  as  their  usual  allow- 
ance. Thej^  ought,  however,  to 
leceive  no  food  for  twelve  hours 
before,  and  after,  the  exti-a6tion  of 
their  gastric  juice ;  an  operation 
^hich  is  performed  in  tlie  manner 
as  follows :  I'he  neck  of  the  bird 
must  be  stretched,  till  no  folds  or 
wrinkles  are  observed  in  it ;  an 
•asMStant  tlicn  introduces  into  its 
-tliroat  a  small  tube,  made  of  horn 
or  bone,  which  hns  three  longitu- 
dinal incisions,  and  two  small  holes 
near  the  top :  through  the  latter 
a  piece  of  tape  is  passed,  the  pro- 
jetting  ends  of  which  are  fastened 
across  a  little  stick,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent tlie  creature  from  swa!lo^^'ing 
the  tube.  Into  this  apparatus  is 
introduced  a  proportionate  piece  of 
a  moist,  but  v/eli  expressed  sponge, 
-by  means  of  a  whaieboue  rod,  to 
"which  it  is  firmly  tied,  and  then 
liirust  down  so  far  as  to  reach  the 
.stomach  of  the  bird.  An  expert 
operator  will  easily  ascertain  the 
length  to  which  he  may  safely  pro- 
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ceed.  After  having  thus  fixed  the 
apparatus,  each  raven  is  locketl  up 
in  a  different  cage,  or  partition, 
made  of  boards,  where  it  cannot 
easily  disengage  itself  from  this 
incurnl^rance.  The  liquor  pro- 
cured by  carefully  expressing  the 
sponge,  ought  to  be  immediately 
applied;  fe*,  after  having  stood 
twenty-four  hours,  it  becomes  sd 
corrupt  that  worms  are  bred  ii^  it  5 
tliough,  in  its  sweet  state,  it  pos- 
sesses neither  odour  nor  taste.  It 
is,  however,  difHcult  to  obtain  a 
sufricient  quantity  of  this  juice  for 
effeding  a  complete  cure  of  a  can- 
cer j  as  eight  ravens  afford  only 
one  ounce  of  it  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Nevertheless,  as  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  simple,  though  expen- 
sivCj  remedy,  especially  in  eradi- 
cating the  most  virulent  cancers  of 
the  face,  is  well  attested  by  se- 
veral respectable  practitioners,  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  insert  the 
preceding  account. 

CANDLE,  a  light  made  of  tal- 
low, wax,  or  spermaceti,  the 
wick  of  which  is  usually  composed 
of  several  threads  of  cotton. 

There  are  two  species  of  tallow 
candles,  the  one  dipped,  and  the 
other  moulded;  the  first  are  those 
in  common  use;  the  invention  of 
tlie  second  is  attributed  to  Lb 
Brege,  of  Paris.  Good  tallow- 
candles  ought  to  be  made  with 
equal  parts  of  sheep  and  ox-tallow  j 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  mix- 
ture of  hog's  lard,  which  occasions 
a  thick  black  smoke,  attended  with 
a  disagreeable  smell,  and  also 
causes  the  candles  to  run. 

When  the  tallow  has  been 
weighed  and  mixed  in  due  pro- 
portions, it  is  cut  very  small,  tiiat 
it  may  be  more  speedily  dissolved  j 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  liable  to 
bum,  or  become  black,  if  left  too 
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long  over  the  fire.  As  soon  m  It 
is  completely  melted  and  slcihirhed, 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  tallow,  is 
poured  in,  for  precipitating  the 
irnpure  particles  to  tlie  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  done  till  after  the  three  first 
4ips  ;  as  the  water,  by  penetrating 
the  wicks,  would  make  the  candles 
crackle  in  burning,  and  thereby 
render  them  useless.  To  purify 
the  tallow  still  more,  it  is  strained 
through  a  coarse  horse-hair  sieve 
into  a  tub  :  where,  after  having 
remained  three  hours,  it  becomes 
fit  for  use. 

Wax  Candles  are  of  various  kinds 
and  forms  ;  they  are  made  of  cot- 
ton or  flaxen  wicks,  slightly 
twisted,  and  covered  with  white 
or  coloured  wax.  Tills  operation 
is  performed  either  by  the  hand  or 
with  a  ladle.  In  ordf:r  to  soften 
the  wax,  it  is  first  worked  re- 
peatetlly  in  a  deep  narrow  cauldron 
of  hot  wnter ;  then  taken  out  in 
small  pieces,  and  gradually  dis- 
posed round  the  vvick,  which  is 
fixed  on  a  hook  in  the  wall,  be- 
ginning with  the  larger  end,  and 
diminisliing  in  proportion  as  the 
neck  approaches ;  to  prevent  the 
wax  from  adhering  to  the  hands, 
they  are  rubbed  witli  oil  of  olives, 
lard,  or  other  un(R.uous  substance. 
When  it  is  intended  to  make  wax 
candles  with  a  ladle,  the  wicks 
being  prepared  as  above-mentioned, 
a  dozen  of  them  are  fixed  at  equal 
distances  round  an  iron  circle, 
which  is  suspended  over  a  tinned 
copper  vessel  containing  melted 
Wax ;  a  large  ladkful  of  which  is 
poured  gently  and  repeatedly  on 
the  tops  of  tile  wicks,  till  the 
candles  have  acquired  a  proper  size, 
when  they  are  taken  down,  kept 
warm,  and  smootiied  upon  a  wal- 
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nut-tree  table  with  a  lortg  squat* 
instrument  of  box,  which  is  coiiti'- 
nually  moistened  with  hot  water> 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  wax. 
In  other  respe6ts,  this  mode  oF 
making  wax-candles  correspond!! 
with  that  of  nianufaftufuig  thent 
by  the  hand. 

From  the  increasing  demand  and 
price  of  wax,  various  experiment 
have  been  tried,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver proper  substitutes,  which  might 
possess  similar  solidity.  We  arc 
informed  by  a  foreign  journal,  that 
this  desirable  objeft  has  been  satis- 
faftorily  attained,  by  melting  do\^'n 
an  equal  quantity  of  tallow  and 
resin.  In  order  to  ascertain  tljc 
truth  of  this  assertion,  we  were 
induced  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
but  without  success :  for,  tliough 
the  two  substances  incorporated, 
they  had  not  a  sufficient  degree  df 
cohesion ;  and,  when  moulded  into 
a  proper  form,  the  tidlow  burned, 
but  tlie  resin  dissolved,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it. 

In  September,  1/99,  Mr.  Wit- 
LiAM  Bolts,  of  London,  obtained 
a  patent  for  new  modes  of  improv- 
ing the  form,  quaUty,  and  use  of 
candles,  and  other  lights,  made  of 
tallow,  wax,  spermaceti,  &'c.  This 
invention  the  patentee  founds  on 
four  principles  :  1 .  On  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  body  of  such  lights, 
prior  to,  and  independently  of,  the 
wicks  which  may  be  subsequently 
applied  to  them.  2.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  moveable  wicks,  which  may- 
be applied  to,  or  extraftcd  from  the 
candles,  or  lights,  any  time  after 
they  have  been  made.  3.  On  the 
using  of  fixed,  or  ordinary  wicks, 
for  diose  Ughts  or  candles,  at  any 
period  subsequent  to  the  making 
of  either;  and  4.  On  placing  the 
inflammable  substance,  while  in 
fusion,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  sub- 
mittincr 
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iniuing  it  there  to  tJie  aiStion  of  a 
vaciuun,  and  of  a  pressure  superior 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
was  etfe6ted  witli  a  view  to  extrad, 
by  the  vacuum,  wliatever  elastic 
fluid  may  remain  in  it,  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  j  and  also  to  in- 
crease the  solidity  and  whiteness 
of  the  substance,  by  the  superior 
weight  applied  to  it,  when  cooling. 

From  the  ver)'-  great  utility  of 
candles,  tliey  early  became  the  ob- 
ject of  adulteration :  hence  it  is  pro- 
vided by  various  aAs  of  parliament, 
tliat  all  adulterated  candles  shall 
be  forfeited ;  and  if  any  tallow- 
chandlers,  or  melters,  make  use  of 
melting-houses  without  g"i\'ing  due ' 
notice  to  tlie  excise-officers,  they 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
lOOl. ;  or,  if  they  fail  in  informing 
tliose  persons  of  their  making 
candles,  and  thus  prevent  tlicm 
from  ascertaining  the  duties,  50l. ; 
and  if  any  person  is  convicted  of 
making  candles  privatel)^,  they  are 
forfeited,  together  with  tlie  uten- 
sils, and  lOOl.  by  the  5  Geo*  III. 
c.  43.  Tiiose  candles,  however,  for 
which  the  duty  has  been  paid,  may 
be  exported,  and  tiie  duty  al- 
lowed} but,  by  the  statutes  of  8 
Ann,  c.  9,  and  23  Geo.  II.  c.  21, 
no  drawback  is  allowed  on  die  ex- 
portation of  foreign  candles. 

Although  candles  are  preferable 
to  lamps,  as  their  light  is  less  in- 
jurious both  to  the  eyes  and  lungs, 
and  as  they  do  not  produce  so  great 
a  volume  ot  smoke,  yet  a  clean 
chamber- lamp,  which  emits  as 
little  smoke  and  smell  as  possible, 
is  far  superior  even  to  wax-candles  j 
for,  1 .  As  all  candles  burn  down- 
wards, the  eye  necessarily  becomes 
more  fatigued,  and  strained  dur- 
ing the  later  hours  of  candle-light  j 
2.  Because  lliey  yield  an  irregular 
light,   which   occasions   the   addi- 
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tlonal  trouble  of  snuffing  them;  and 
lastly,  because,  if  the  air  be  agitated 
ever  so  little,  or  if  the  candles  are. 
made  of  bad  materials,  tliey  injure 
the  eye  by  their  flaring  light. 

Candock.  See  WliiteWATErx-' 
Lily. 

Canine  Madness.  See  Bite 
of  a  mad  dog. 

CANKER,  a  disease  to  which 
trees  are  subjedit ;  it  proceeds  prin- 
cipally from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  causes  the  bark  to  decay.  If 
tlie  canker  be  seated  in  a  bough, 
and  a  large  one,  the  general  pra6lice 
is  to  cut  it  oft"  at  some  distance 
from  the  stem  ;  if  a  small  one, 
close  to  it. 

When  the  tree  Is  thus  open  and 
exposed,  it  is  liable  to  receive  in- 
jury from  the  air,  moisture,  and  in- 
se(its.  To  prevent  this,  white  lead 
and  boiled  oil,  made  into  a  kind  of 
tliick  paint,  with  the  addition  of 
sublimate  of  mercury,  has  beei) 
recommended  by  Dr.  Darwin,  as 
an  useful  remedy,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  those 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  contains 
less  acrimony,  and  is  consequently 
more  liable  to  be  penetrated,  and 
eaten  by  a  large  \\'orm  or  maggoty 
tliat  would  otherwise  consume  the 
whole  internal  wood. 

In  tlie  13th  vol.  of  the  Transac- 
t'wnn  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  ^c. 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Buckn ALL  ob- 
serves, that,  in  pruning,  this  me- 
dication ought  never  to  be  omitted, 
as  experience  has  demonstrated, 
that  mercury  removes  the  noxious 
eft'eds  of  canker  in  the  more  deli- 
cate fruit  trees,  so  efictStually  as  to 
influence  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
by  affording  both  smoothness  and 
a  free  growth  to  the  bark. 

He  direds  every  stump,  together 
with  the  decayed  or  blighted 
branches,  and  all  tliose  thai  cross 
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the  infefted  tree,  or  where  tlic 
leaves  curl,  to  be  taken  off  smooth 
^.nd  even  5  the  gum  is  Hkewise  to 
be  pared  down  close  to  the  bark, 
and  rather  a  little  within  it,  but 
not  so  as  to  destroy  the  rough  coatj 
the  fissures,  out  of  which  it  oozes, 
are  next  to  be  opened  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  blotches  to  be  cut  away, 
and  the  canker  extirpated :  all  the 
■U'ounds  are  tiien  to  be  anointed 
with  the  medication,  a  litde  being 
smeared  over  tliat  part  of  the 
canker  which  was  not  large  enough 
to  be  cut.  The  tree  must  also  be 
scored,  and  the  moss  nibbed  off} 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
breaking  off  a  single  branch,  as 
this  would  be  produftive  of  dan- 
gerous consequences. 

"  A  tree  thus  managed  (says 
Mr.  Buckkall),  will,  with  its 
^remaining  free  shoots,  run  large  5 
which,  as  they  require  a  great  flow 
of  sap,  will  keep  the  roots  in  con- 
stant employ,  and  thus  nece_ssarily 
Establish  it  in  permanent  health." 
He  also  remarks  that,  where  the 
sole  object  is  to  remove  the  canker, 
hog's  lard  will  be  found  of  consi- 
derable utility  j  but,  if  wet  also  is 
to  be  guarded  against,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  beneficial  as  tar. 

There  is  also  another  method  of 
curing  this  disease,  which  has  been 
tried  v.ilh  success ;  namely,  where 
a  branch  of  a  valuable  tree  is  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  canker,  to 
inclose  the  affed\ed  part,  and  some 
inches  above  it,  in  a  garden  pot  of 
earth,  previously  divided,  support- 
ed by  stakes,  and  tied  together 
round  the  branch,  which  will  then 
strike  roots  in  the  mouldj  and  which, 
after  some  months,  may  be  cut  off, 
and  planted  in  the  ground  :  thus 
preserved,  it  will  produce  a  new 
tree. 
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CANKER-WORM,  a  species 
of  insefts  particularly  destni6live 
to  corn,  grass,  and  ever}'  other 
vegetable  in  which  it  can  harbour. 
It  has  been  erroneously  supposed, 
that  excessive  and  continual  wet' 
weather  will  destroy  them,  but  this 
is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  an 
instance  has  occurred  of  their  hav- 
ing been  found  buried  six  feet  deep, 
in  a  firm  soil. 

These  worms,  e^'ery  fourth  year, 
become  flies,  when  they  deposit 
their  spawn  on  the  ground,  and 
thus  produce  maggots.  Soot  has 
been  strewed  on  the  land  infested 
with  these  vermin,  and  various 
odier  remedies  have  been  tried, 
but  without  success ;  except  that 
pradised  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
where,  some  years  since,  the  can- 
ker-worm was  particularly  perni- 
cious. The  expedient  alluded  to,' 
is  as  follows :  when  they  become 
flies,  and  are  settled  on  the  trees, 
especially  tliose  of  oak,  elm,  and 
maple,  they  are  shaken  oft",  so  as 
to  drop  on  pack-sheets,  or  tllters, 
spread  under  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. If,  in  this  manner,  they  artt 
destroyed  soon  after  their  first  ap- 
pearance, when  in  the  state  of 
flies,  and  before  tliey  can  do  far- 
ther mischief  by  lodging  on  the 
ground,  their  numbers  will  be  con- 
siderably diminished,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  they  will  be  almost  wholly 
exterminated. 

Cantharides.     See  Spanish  Fly. 

CAOUl^CHOUC,  Elastic  Re- 
sin, or  bidia  rubier,  is  a  substance 
produced  from  the  Syringe  Tree,  or 
latropha  elastica,  L.  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  South  America.  It  oozes 
in  the  fcrm  of  vegetable  milk,  from 
incisions  made  in  the  tree,  and  is 
principally  colle6ted  in  wet  wea- 
ther, when  it  flows  abundantly. 

F  f  Various 
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Various  conjeSures  hav^^  'b(*cn 
formed  by  the  most  eminent  bo- 
tanists, and  chemists,  as  to  the 
means  used  for  inspissating  and  in- 
durating this  vegetable  substance. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  is, 
that  it  concretes  gradually  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  uncommon 
flexibility  and  elasticity,  which  it 
displays  immediately  on  acquiring 
a  solid  consistence,  and  for  the 
many  purposes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied by  die  Indians,  who  make 
boots  of  it  that  are  impenetrable  to 
water,  and  when  smoked,  have  the 
appearance  of  real  leatlier.  They 
also  make  bottles  of  it,  to  the  necks 
of  which  reeds  are  affixed,  and 
through  these  the  liquor  is  squirted 
by  pressure.  The  inhabitants  of 
Quito,  in  Peru,  also  prepare  from 
this  substance  a  species  of  oil-cloth 
»nd  canvas,  which  are  formed  by 
moulds  made  of  clay,  and  worked 
into  a  variety  of  figures.  Over 
these  moulds  is  spread  the  juice  ob- 
tained by  incnsion ;  and,  as  often  as 
©ne  layer  is  dry,  another  is  added, 
till  the  vessel  acquires  a  proper 
thickness;  when  the  whole  is  held 
Over  a  strong  smoke  of  burning 
vegetables,  which  gives  it  the  tex- 
ture and  appearance  of  leather. 
Before  the  operation  is  completely 
finished,  the  substance,  v.hile  still 
soft,  will  admit  of  any  impression 
being  made  on  its  surface,  which 
is  indelible. 

•  The  chemical  properties,  and 
otiier  interesting  peculiarities  of 
this  elastic  resin,  have  been  dili- 
gently explored  by  the  most  inge- 
nious natural  plailosophers  of  Eu- 
rope, from  tlie  time  it  •^as  first 
j^  Juiown.  Various  experiments  have 
•  %een  made  to  dissolve  it,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  assume 
different  figures,   with  the  same 
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facility  as  it  did  in  its  original  state 
This  has  been  effeded  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process :  Mr  ."Winch 
put  a  pound  of  good  vitriolic  aetlier 
into  a  bottle,  capable  of  containing 
four  poimds  of  any  common  fluid. 
On  tliis  aether  he  poured  two  pounds 
of  pure  water,  stopped  the  bottle, 
inverted  it,  and  agitated  both  li- 
quids for  several  minutes,  in  order 
to  mix,  or,  rather,  to  wash  the 
aether  in  tlie  water.  On  subsiding, 
as  the  aether  floated  on  the  top,  he 
left  the  bottle  in  the  inverted  di- 
reftion,  opened  it  cautiously,  sub- 
stituted his  tlmmb  for  the  stopper, 
and  thus  let  the  water  graduall)! 
escape  into  a  vessel  beneath. 
This  operation  he  p>erformed  re- 
peatedly, till  tlie  sixteen  oimce.s  of 
aether  were  reduced  to  five.  Hav- 
ing tlius  obtained  a  very  pure  sether, 
he  found  it  to  be  the  inost  perfeR 
solvent  of  clastic  gum.  When  im- 
mersed into  it,  after  being  cut  into 
small  nieces,  it  began  to  swell  in  a 
very  short  time;  and,  though  the 
aether  aded  n\  it  but  slowly  at  first, 
yet,  in  five  or  six  hours,  Uie  whole 
was  completely  dissolved,  and  the 
liquor  remained  transparent.  If 
too  large  a  proportion  of  elastic 
gum  be  employed,  it  will  subside 
to  tlie  bottom ;  and  may,  after  be- 
ing taken  out  of  the  bottle,  be 
moulded  into  any  form,  so  as  to 
retain  its  former  elasticity. 

The  caoutchouc  is  at  present 
chiefly  employed  by  surgeons,  for 
the  injeftion  of  liquids,  and  also 
by  painters,  and  others,  for  rubbing 
out  pencil  marks,  &:c. ;  though  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  may 
be  advantageously  used  for  socks, 
or  even  shoes  and  boots,  as  well  as 
various  useful  articles  of  domestic 
convenience. 

CAPER,  or  Capparls,  L.  an  exr 
otic  genu5  of  plants  comprising.se- 

ven 
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ven  species,  of  which  the  spinosa, 
or  common  caper,  only  is  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  but  with  great 
difficult}'.  This  plant  delights  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  old  walls. 
Sec.  and  tlirives  luxuriantly  m  an 
horizontal  dire6lion.  In  the  warm 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  and  the  buds,  pickled  with 
vinegar,  &rc.  arc  annually  import- 
ed from  Italy,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Capers  are  supposed  to  excite 
the  appetite,  to  assist  digestion,  and 
to  be  useful  detergents,  and  ape- 
rients, in  obstruftions  of  the  liver, 

Capoxtail  Grass.  See  Fes- 
cue, 

CARAWAY,  the  Common, 
or  Caruni  cariti,  L.  is  an  indige- 
nous biennial  plant,  propagated 
from  seeds,  which  ought  to  be 
sown  in  autu'.nn  ;  it  blows  in  the 
second  year,  and  decays  a  short 
time  after  the  seeds  are  ripe.  This 
plant  furnishes  a  wholesome  and 
agreeable  food  to  goats,  swine,  and 
sheep,  but  is  refused  by  cows  and 
horses.  The  young  roots  are  said 
to  be  more  delicious  than  parsnips, 
and  the  tender  leaves  may  be  boiled 
with  pot-herbs. 

Bechstein  asserts,  that  cara- 
way, if  carefully  transplanted  into 
a  richer  soil,  produces  roots  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  scorzonera, 
both  in  taste  and  utility  :  they  also 
afford  a  very  agreeable  pickle, 
when  preserved  in  vinegar,  sugar, 
&c. 

On  account  of  their  aromatic 
smell,  and  warm,  pungent  taste, 
the  seeds  of  caraway  maybe  class- 
ed among  the  finest  stomachics  and 
carminatives  of  our  climate.  To 
persons  affli6led  with  flatulency, 
and  liable  to  colics,  if  administered 
in  proper  quantities,  they  generally 
aflbrd  considerable  relief^  and  may 
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sometimes  be  used  with  advantage 
in  tertian  agues. 

Caraway  seeds,  when  finely 
pounded,  spread  on  bread  and  but- 
ter, with  a  small  quantity  of  ginger 
and  salt,  and  eaten  every  morning 
and  evening,  have  been  f^ound  to  be 
an  excellent  remedy  against  hyste- 
rics ;  unless  this  complaint  arise 
from  improper  diet,  acrid  humors, 
bile,  passion,  &c.  They  are  Uke- 
■wise  used  in  cakes,  and,  when  in- 
crusted  with  sugar,  are  called  car- 
away-comfits,' Besides  these  mul- 
tifarious purposes,  caraway-seeds 
are  distilled  with  spirituous  liquorsi 
on  account  of  their  flavour;  but 
they  produce  a  noxious,  heating 
oil,  wliich  renders  those  liquors  far 
more  pernicious  to  health,  than 
they  are  even  in  a  pure  state. 

Carlon.     See  Charcoal. 

CARDAMOM,  or  Cardamo- 
mum,  a  species  of  the  Amom-am,  is 
a  native  of  India,  comprising  two 
varieties.  1.  The  majus,oT  greater 
cardamom,  which,  when  it  arrived 
in  England,  is  a  dried  fniit,  or  pod, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  contains 
two  rows  of  small  triangular  seeds, 
of  a  warm  aromatic  flavour,  2.  The 
minus,  or  lesser  cardamom,  a  frait 
of  an  inferior  size  to  that  of  the 
preceding  variet)',  but  considerably 
stronger,  both  in  smell  and  taste. 

Tlie  cardamom  is,  in  this  coun- 
try, only  known  by  its  seeds,  whicK 
are  sometimes  usefully  emploj-ed  itl 
colds,  flatulency,  colics,  and  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  intestines. 
Its  seeds  are  said  to  possess  this- 
advantage  over  those  of  the  pepper 
species,  that  notwitlistanding  theif 
pimgency,  tliey  do  not  immode- 
rately heat  or  inflame  the  bowels. 

Cardinal  Flower.  See  Wa- 
ter Gladiole. 

CARLINE,  orCAROLiNETHTS- 
tle,  the  Carlina,  L.  a  genus  of 
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plants  comprising  nine  species,  of 
•which  the  vulgaris,  orWildCarline 
Thistle,  only  is  indigenous,  and  ge- 
nerally indicates  a  barren  soil.  The 
other  species  are  propagated  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a 
bed  of  fresh  undunged  earth,  but 
not  be  transplanted,  as  they  will 
not  bear  this  operation.  When  the 
plants  appear  above  ground,  they 
must  be  carefully  weeded,  and  af- 
terwards thinned,  being  left  about 
a  foot  apart.  The  Carline  blows 
generally  in  the  second  year,  but,  if 
tiie  season  be  wet,  it  seldom  pro- 
duces good  seeds,  and  often  decays 
«oon  after  blowing.  Its  flowers 
have  the  remarkable  property  of 
expanding  in  dry,  and  closing  in 
moist  weather ;  from  whicli  cir- 
cumstance they  are  often  consider- 
ed as  natural  hygrometers.  In  Ger- 
many, the  acaulis,  a  species  of  this 
genus,  forms  an  article  of  food,  and 
the  roots,  when  dressed  like  arti- 
chokes, or  made  into  salads,  are 
highly  esteemed.  In  Switzerland, 
this  plant  is  also  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  culinary  utility  5  besides 
which  it  furnishes  an  agreeable 
food  to  goats,  as  they  eat  it  eagerly, 
but  it  is  refused  by  cows  and  other 
animals. 

The  Carline  is  known  principally 
ftom  its  rtKjts,  as  they  are  some- 
times used  in  hysterical  cases,  for 
which  they  iire  said  to  be  an  excellent 
remedy.  They  have  a  strong  smell, 
a  sub-acrid,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste, 
and  were  formerly  imported  from 
tl»e  more  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

CARMINE,  a  powder,  of  a  very 
beautiful  red  colour,  partaking  of 
the  shades  of  scarlet  and  purple. 
It  is  used  by  painters  in  miniature ; 
but,  on  account  of  its  high  price, 
they  are  often  induced  to  substitute 
lake.  The  manner  of  producing 
it  is  preser\'ed  9  secret  by  colour- 
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m34iersj  and,  thotigli  many  recnpts 
have  been  published,  none  has  ever 
been  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 
The  following  process,  however, 
we  shall  communicate  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  1753, in  which  it  is  asserted, 
that  this  costly  article  maybe  made, 
even  in  greater  perfection  than  that 
produced  by  the  French  artists  : 
Take  four  or  five  gallons  of  pure 
water,  and  dissolve  in  it  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  pot-ash  to  make  a  strong 
lye.  After  having  filtered  the  so- 
lution, put  it  in  a  brass  pot,  and 
boil  in  it  one  ]X)Und  of  the  clean 
shreds  of  scarlet  cloth  dyed  ingrain, 
till  they  have  totally  lost  their  co- 
lour; then  squeeze  tlie  shreds,  and 
pass  all  the  lye  tlirough  a  flannel 
bag.  Dissolve  two  pounds  of  alum 
in  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  and 
add  this  solution  to  the  lye ;  stir 
them  well  togetlier,  and  the  whole 
will  become  rather  thick ;  it  is 
then  to  be  repassed  through  tlie 
flannel  bag,  and  the  liquor  v  ill  run 
out  clear ;  but  if  it  be  at  all  tinged,  it 
is  again  to  be  boiled,  with  die  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  dissolved 
alum,  passed  through  the  bag  a 
third  time,  and  all  the  carmine  will 
be  left  behind.  Fresh  water  is  then 
to  be  poured  repeatedly  into  the 
bag,  till  all  the  alum  is  washed 
away ;  ^\■hen  tiie  colour  must  be 
dried,  so  as  to  prevent  any  dust 
from  settling  on  it,  and  may  tlien  be 
kept  for  use,  being  previously  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder  in 
a  glass  or  marble.  If,  however,  ui 
the  boiling,  so  much  water  evapo- 
rate, as  to  require  an  addition,  care 
must  be  taken  to  add  only  boiling 
watf>r  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Cakxation.  SccClove-Pink. 

CARNIVOROL'S  animals  are 
those  which  seek  for,  and  feed  on, 
flesh.     It  is  a  qu(isUon  among  phi- 
losophers. 
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losophers,  whether  man  is  natural- 
ly carnivorous.  Those  who  are  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  rest  their  argu- 
ments chiefly  on  the  structure  of 
the  human  teeth,  which  are  mostly 
inciso/'eSy  that  is,  cutters,  or  mo- 
lares,  i.  e.  grinders,  and  not  such 
as  carnivorous  animals  are  provided 
with :  besides,  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that,  even  when  we  eat 
flesh,  it  has  previously  undergone 
an  alteration  by  boiling,  or  roasting. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  we  are  furnished  Avith  teeth 
necessary  for  tlie  mastication  of 
every  kind  of  food,  whence  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred,  that  Nature 
has  kindly  intended,  both  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  kingdoms,  for 
the  sustenance  of  mankind. 

CARP,  or  Carpio,  h.  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  Cyprinus,  a  genus  of 
fish  comprising  above  thirty  spe- 
cies. Carp  are  also  called  white- 
fish,  on  account  of  their  glittering 
scales,  and  are  distinguished  from 
other  fish,  by  having  no  teeth,  the 
want  of  which  is  supplied  by  seve- 
ral small  rough  bones  fixed  in  their 
throat.  They  were  introduced  into 
England  during  the  1 6th  century. 

These  fish  are  much  celebrated 
for  their  longevity,  many  of  them 
attaining  an  age  of  from  ()0  to  100 
years,  and  growing  to  tlie  extra- 
ordinary length  of  six  feet.  They 
delight  in  muddy  ponds,  wliich  are 
well  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and 
into  which  should  be  thrown  tlie 
liquor  from  cattle-yards,  mixed  with 
clay,  peas,  beans,  oil-cake,  &c.  In 
order  to  fatten  them,  and  increase 
their  size,  the  growth  of  grass 
under  the  water  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  ;  as  they  princi- 
pally feed  on  it  during  the  summer 
months.  To  eft'eft  this,  when  the 
water  decreases  in  summer,  the 
dry,  naked  sides  of  the  pond  should 
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be  raked,  and  grass- seeds  abun- 
dantly sown  :  these  will  produce  a 
plentiful  supply  of  herbage,  which, 
when  the  pond  is  filled  up  by 
rains,  affords  a  feeding  place,  w  here 
the  fish  will  speedily  fatten.  In 
the  winter,  they  crowd  together  in 
the  mire  under  the  ice,  which 
should  be  occasionally  opened  to  ad- 
mit air,  for  want  of  which  the 
carp  is  often  severely  afiedted. — • 
But  where  it  is  pradicable,  part  of 
the  water  should  be  drawn  ofl^, 
which  will  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  fish,  than  to  penetrate  tlie  ice. 
This  should  also  be  done,  when 
the  pond  has  been  struck  by 
lightning,  or  when  the  fish  are 
sick,  which  sometimes  happens,  if 
the  water  become  foul  or  turbid. 

Carp  are  much  celebrated  for 
their  docility,  and  have  been  known 
to  be  so  tame,  as  to  swim  to  the 
shore,  and  take  their  food,  on  be- 
ing called,  or  summoned  by  tlie 
sound  of  a  bell.  In  general,  how- 
ever, they  are  extremely  cunning, 
and  difiicult  to  be  cavight,  except 
during  the  time  of  spawning. — 
The  best  season  for  catching  carp 
and  barbel,  is  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  most  proper  time,  at  day- 
break. Care  must  be  taken  to  use 
neitlier  lead  nor  shot  in  the  lines  j 
which  ought  to  be  proportionate'  to 
the  length  of  the  rods,  and  made  of 
Indian  twist,  or  strong  pearl-cor 
loured  silk,  armed  at  the  bottom 
links  with  sea  -  grass,  Turkey- 
grass,  or  strong  silk  worm  gut, 
perfedly  free  from  knots  or  frett- 
ings. 

When  the  spot  for  angling  is 
fixed  upon,  it  is  requisite,  on  the 
preceding  night,  to  Uirow  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  paste,  pre- 
pared of  bread  and  bran,  or  mixed 
with  lob- worms  cut  to  pieces. 
This  purpose  may  also  be  eifedted 
F  f  3  by 
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by  throwing  in  a  miiiture  of  Wood 
9nd  grains,  wliicla  must  be  repeated 
three  successive  nights ;  the  spot 
being  marked  with  particular  at- 
tention.  In  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing,   after    the    deptli    has    been 
plumlped  with  the  greatest  exa^l- 
iiess,  the  bait  for  the    first  rod, 
which  is  to  lie  at  the  bottom,  should 
\>e  a  well-scoured   lob-worm,  and 
the  hook  must  be  passed  tlirough 
its  body,  about  three  inches  from 
the  tail;    that  part    being    more 
agreeable  to  tlie  fish  than  the  head. 
An  additional  ground-bait  should 
be  thrown  in,  at  the  same  place,  on 
tlie  three  preceding  nights.    The 
worm  being  dropped  as  exatSlly  as 
possible  on  the  ground-bait   just 
thrown  in,  the  first  rod  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  ground,    and  the  second 
baited.     The  bait  for  this  rod  must 
be  four  red  worms,  properly  cleans- 
ed and  pierced  through  the  head. 
Tlie  third  rod  ought  to  be  baited 
with  a  paste  prepared  of  the  follow- 
ing materials  :  the  crumb  of  white 
bread  one  day  old,  soaked  in  warm 
milk,  till  it  has  imbibed  enough  to 
niake  it  of  the  necessary  consist- 
ence;   when  the  milk    is  to   be 
pressed  out,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  honey  added,  to  impart  to  it 
a  sweet  flavour.     A  little  saffron, 
well  dried    and  ppwdered,    must 
also  be  mixed,  together  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  in  order 
to  tinge  it  of  an  orange  colour.     It 
is  tlien  fit  for  immediate  use ;    but 
care  must  be  taken,  that  the  floats 
for  each  rod  be  of  the  shprt  single- 
plugged  kind,  and  that  the   fish 
"  be  played  deep ;"     as,    if    this 
caution  be  negle«^ed,  the  fish  will 
"  break,"  and  make  its  escape. 

Carp  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
delicacy  and  flavour,  which  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  keeping 
them  in  ri^-er  wulcr  for  a  few  days. 
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before  they  are  eaten.  Their  gaU 
is  in  much  repute  among  tlie  Ti^ks, 
for  staining  paper,  and  also  for 
making  a  fine  sap-green  colour. 

Formerly,  it  was  erroneously 
believed  that  tlie  frequent  eating 
of  this  fish  proved  a  certain  remedy 
for  dimness  of  sight ;  and,  with  that 
view,  many  persons  used  it  as  tlieir 
daily  food;  though  without  con- 
sulting their  healtli.  Of  all  aninial 
substances,  carp  is  doubtless  the 
most  liable  to  putrescency  ;  and  as 
its  fat  is  indigestible,  it  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  avoided  by  febrile 
patients,  invalids,  and  convale- 
scents. 

CARPET,  a  covering  for  floors. 
Sec.  manufaftured  of  wool,  or  other 
materials,  and  worked  with  the 
needle,  or  in  a  loom.  The  carpets 
in  the  greatest  estimation  are  those 
of  Persia  and  Turkey  ;  but  a  ma- 
nufaftory  has  been  established  at 
Paris,  where  tliey  are  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  true  Persian 
carpets,  to  which  tliey  are  little  in- 
ferior. There  is  also  a  good  sort 
made  in  Germany ;  these  are  often 
embellished  with  silk,  and  some 
are  even  made  of  dogs'  hair.  In 
England,  cafpets  are  manufa6tured 
of  a  superior  quality ;  the  most  ele- 
gant and  valuable  of  which  are 
those  known  by  tlie  name  of 
x^vuss^ls  * 

CARRIAGE,  a  vehicle  which 
is  employed  in  conveying  persons, 
goods,  merchandize,  &:c,  trom  one 
place  to  another,  and  is  usually 
construfted  with  two,  or  four 
wheels. 

Carriages  have  various  names, 
which,  together  with  their  struc- 
ture, are  so  generally  known,  as 
to  render  any  description  of  them 
unnecessary.  From  their  great 
utility,  more  particularly  when  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of   family- 
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convenience,  they  have  excited 
the  attention  of  the  most  ingenious 
artisans,  who  have  sedulously  stu- 
died to  improve  them.  Hence  a 
variety  of  experiments  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  die 
best,  and  most  proper  mode  of 
constru6ting  diem,  and  preventing 
the  dilTerent  obstacles  which  tend 
to  impede  their  motion.  To  dis- 
cuss these,  would  be  to  embark 
into  too  wide  a  field  of  inquir}'^  into 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  to 
deviate  from  that  plan  of  concise- 
ness we  have  adopted.  Those  of 
our  readers,  who  may  be  desirous 
of  acquiring  minute  information  on 
this  subjed,  will  be  gratified  by  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Anstice's  "  lie- 
marks  on  IVkecl-Carriaiies,"  I789, 
8vo.  2s.  6"d.,  in  which  it  is  fully 
and  ingeniously  investigated}  and 
the  rules  for  construdmg  wheel- 
carriages  are  laid  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  stii6lest  principles  of 
mechanics, 

CARROT,  or  Daucus,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  ten  species,  of 
which  the  Carota,  or  common  car- 
rot, only  is  cultivated  in  Britain, 
where  it  was  introduced  from 
Flanders,  hi  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Carrots  are  propagated  from 
seeds,  wliich  maybe  sown  at  differ- 
ent times,  during  the  whole  season; 
in  order  to  procure  a  succession  of 
young  roots  for  the  table.  They 
require  an  open  situation,  at  a  little 
distance  from  a  wall }  tlie  seeds 
should  be  previously  rubbed  be- 
tween the  hands,  to  take  off"  their 
beards,  as  they  will  otherwise  ad- 
here to  each  other,  and  come  up 
in  patches;  but  if  sown  close  un- 
der the  wall,  tliey  will  too  quickly 
run  up  to  seed,  and  produce  indif- 
ferent roots. — These  plants  delight 
iu    a  warm,    light,    sandy  loam. 
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which  should  be  dug  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  to  facilitate  the  roots 
striking  downwards,  as  they  are 
apt  to  become  forked,  and  to  shoot 
out  lateral  branches.  They  grow- 
most  luxuriantly  after  turnips, 
which  render  the  land  more  clear 
of  weeds  than  it  is  found  after  any 
otlicr  crop.  As  a  culinary  article, 
the  carrot  is  well  known;  it  also 
furnishes  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious fodder  for  cows :  if  given  to 
them  in  the  winter,  and  early  in 
the  spring,  it  greatly  increases  their 
milk,  and  imparts  to  it  an  agree- 
able flavour.  Hogs  thrive  well 
on  carrots,  which  tliey  fondly  eat, 
when  boiled  in  their  wash.  A 
sparing  allowance  of  tliese  roots, 
besides  the  usual  food,  is  said  to 
produce  an  invigorating  effect  on 
hunters :  plough,  and  cart-horses 
also  eat  them  with  avidity ;  and, 
while  thus  fed,  require  no  corn, 
and  very  littic  hay.  Oxen  and 
sheep  fatten  very  speedily  on  car- 
rots ;  and,  if  die  latter  animals  are 
"  half  fat,"  when  put  up,  they 
will  be  completely  so,  in  about 
three  months.  This  vegetable  lias 
also  been  cultivated  for  feeding 
deer,  in  parks;  a  pradice  which, 
in  severe  winters,  when  every 
other  kind  of  food  is  scarce,  has 
been  attended  with  advantage. 
As  a  fodder  for  cows,  sheep,  and 
swine,  tlie  tops  of  carrots  are 
equally  valuable  with  the  roots. 
Nay,  sometimes  even  hay  has  been 
made  by  mowing  these  tops,  to- 
wards tlic  lattL-r  end  of  June ;  yet 
they  should  not  be  cut  so  closely 
as  to  injure  tlie  crown  of  tlie  root. 

Although  carrots,  when  left  in 
the  ground,  will  not  endure  the 
severity  of  winter,  hke  cabbages 
and  other  vegetables,  yet,  by  pro- 
per care,  they  may  be  preserved, 
so  as  to  atibrd  a  wholesome  and 
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strengthening  fodder  for  cattle, 
llie  method  alluded  to,  is  amply- 
described  in  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  "  Annals  of  Agriculture" 
from  which  we  extraft  the  follow- 
ing account:  Soon  after  Michael- 
mas, when  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
carrots  are  dug  out,  and  piled  up 
on  a  bank  of  eartli,  raised  about 
six  inches  above  tlie  level  of  the 
soil,  and  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  carrots  intended  to  be  pre- 
served. On  this  bank  is  spread  a 
thin  layer  of  straw,  on  which  tlie 
carrots  are  placed,  with  their  tops 
turned  outwards,  and  tlie  ends 
folding  one  over  another.  The 
small  roots  are  topt,  and  laid  in  the 
middle,  to  prevent  the  two  sides 
from  separating,  by  the  greater 
])ressure  of  weight  on  the  centre. 
Every  second  or  third  row  is  co- 
vered with  a  little  dry  straw,  and 
the  stacking  tlius  continued,  till  it 
reaches  to  die  height  of  about  four 
feet,  when  an  additional  quantity 
of  dry  straw  is  carefully  spread 
o\'er  the  tops,  and  the  whole  is 
thatched  with  sedge.  Another 
line  is  then  commenced  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  and 
sufficient  room  left  for  one  person 
to  pass  between  tliem.  The  inter- 
mediate space  is  next  filled  up  with 
dry  straw,  and  the  outside  defend- 
ed with  bundles  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, staked  down,  or  fastened  with 
hurdles.  Thus  secured,  carrots 
will  prote6t  tliemselves  from  frost, 
by  their  own  tops,  and  ensure  a 
constant  supply  of  fodder,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  almost  every  other  vege- 
table is  destroyed. 

Various,  but  unsuccessful,  ex- 
peiiments  have  been  made  to  pre- 
pare sugar  from  carrots;  as  they 
yielded  only  a  thick  syrup,  similar 
to  treacle.  Nevertheless,  these 
roots  have  lately  been  more  ad- 
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vantageously  employed  in  distilla- 
tion. After  mashing,  and  pro- 
perly  fermenting  them,  M.  Brie- 
GER,  a  foreign  distiller,  obtained 
from  ten  pounds  of  the  roots, 
one  quart  of  what  is  called  "  first 
runnings,"  and  half  a  pint  of  a 
very  strong  ardent  spirit.  —  As 
a  German  acre  of  land  produces, 
upon  an  average,  10,000  pounds 
weight  of  carrots,  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  a  loose  soil  might  be  more  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  those  roots,  than  in  that  of 
any  seed-corn. — See  also  p.  326, 
Brandy. 

In  medicine,  a  marmalade  of 
carrots,  on  account  of  their  strong 
antiseptic  qualities,  has  been  suc- 
cessfiilly  used  for  preventing,  and 
curing  the  sea-scurvy.  An  infu- 
sion of  them  has  also  been  found 
to  afibrd  considerable  relief  to  per- 
sons afflicted  with  the  stone,  and 
worms,  but  especially  tlie  tape- 
worm.— A  poultice,  made  of  the 
roots,  has  often  been  attended  with 
similar  success,  in  mitigating  the 
pain,  and  abating  the  smell,  of  foul 
and  cancerous  ulcers. 

CART,  a  land  carriage,  with 
two  wheels,  drawn  eitlier  by  horses 
or  oxen,  for  con\'eying  heavy  goods, 
&c.  generally  at  short  distances. 

In  rural  economy,  the  proper 
constru6tion,  and  adaptation  of  carts 
to  ditfv-rent  soils  and  situations,  are 
objefts  of  the  first  consequence  to 
every  reflecting  farmer.  Never- 
theless, it  is  surprizing,  that  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  previous  to  the 
late  improvements  in  agriculture  ; 
the  flourishing  aera  of  which,  in 
Britain,  commenced  about  tlie 
middle  of  last  century,  or  tlie  year 
1/54,  when  that  patriotic  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  was 

insti- 
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instituted  at  London. ,  Since  that 
memorable  period,  numberless  in- 
ventions have  been  introduced  into 
rural  economy,  and  the  names  of 
Lord  RoMNEY,  Mess.  Shipley, 
iVIoRE,  and  many  other  illustrious 
promoters  of  true  national  wealth, 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  a 
grateful  posterity.  One  of  the 
most  aftive  members  of  this  re- 
speftable  institution  is  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Young,  of  whose  public 
spirit,  and  indefatigable  labours, 
we  have  before  us  the  most  ample 
and  satisfactory  prooi's.  His  "  An- 
?ials  of  AgncidtuTe,"  tliough  con- 
duced on  a  plan  too  diffuse  for 
ordinary  readers,  is  a  work  replete 
with  practical  fa6ls;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  illustration  of  Bri- 
tish husbandry.  In  the  18th  vo- 
lume of  tliese  Annals,  we  meet 
"witli  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled 
**  The  Farmers  Cart)'  by  the 
editor;  from  which  we  shall  ex- 
tra6t  the  following  particulars : 
Mr.  Young  lirst  observes,  that 
the  most  general  farmer's  carriage 
iu  England,  is  a  waggon,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  in  which  is  convey- 
ed corn,  hay,  wood,  &c.  but  not 
dung  or  eartli,  which  are  usually 
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moved  by  carts,  or  tumbrils,  drawn 
by  three,  or  four  horses : — carriers 
almost  universally  employ  broad- 
wheeled  waggons,  drawn  by  eight 
horses. 

Li  Scotland,  waggons  were 
formerly  used,  but  after^vards 
changed  for  large  carts,  and  more 
lately  for  small  ones,  drawn  by  one 
horse. 

In  Ireland,  the  most  common 
vehicle  at  present  is  the  vne-horse 
car,  with  low  wheels  beneatii  the 
body  of  the  machine ;  which  has 
universally  superseded  the  use  of 
English  carts  and  waggons,  from  a 
conviction  of  dieir  inferiority.  No- 
thing, says  Mr.  Young,  exceeds 
tlie  amazing  expedition  with  which 
corn  and  hay  tields  are  cleared  in 
that  country,  by  means  of  this  use- 
fill,  though  inelegant  implement. 
In  consequence  of  such  a  decisive 
encomium,  as  well  as  the  very  fa- 
vourable account  given  of  this  ma- 
chine by  tlie  late  Mr.  Bakewell, 
of  Dishley,  Leicestershire,  in  the 
"  Commnnicaliovs  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture"  we  have  been  induced 
to  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  and  description,  of  an 
Improved  Irish  Car, 
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The  advantages  of  this  vehlclr, 
which  was  preferably  employed, 
and  strongly  recommended,  by  the 
lijst  mtjntioned  agriculturist,  con- 
sist in  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
laden,  on  account  of  its  Jovvness  ; 
and,  when  gate-ways  and  roads 
are  narrow,  much  room  is  gained 
by  the  wheels  being  fixed  under 
the  body  of  the  cart.  In  such  si- 
tuations, therefore,  it  is  well  cal- 
culated for  carrying  manure,  espe- 
cially on  meadow  or  ploughed 
land  5  and,  for  that  purpose,  its 
wheels  ought  to  have  a  ihit  bear- 
ing, and  to  be  at  least  six  inches  in 
breadth.  Another  peculiarity  in  the 
constru6tion  of  this  cart  is,  that  its 
..wheels  are  necessarily  cylindrical  ; 
and  that  tlie  facility  of  draught 
arising  from  this  unobserved  cir- 
cumstance, was  probably  imputed 
to  some  other  part  of  the  machinery. 
But,  though  contrary  to  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander CuMMiNGS  (in  his  Obser- 
vaiions  on  the  Effvfi  which  Car- 
riage-ivheels  with  Rims  nf  different 
shapes  have  on  the  Roads,  printed 
in  the  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  AgricultureJ,  has  satisfa6lorily 
demonstrated,  and  it  is  likewise 
evinced  by  experience,  that  the 
resistance  to  the  cylindrical  wheel 
is  not  increased,  but  diminished, 
lif  increasing  the  breadth  ajid  the 
Jlat  bearing  of  its  rim.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fa6t  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  farmer,  as  well 
as  to  the  waggoner  ;  for,  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  simple  improve- 
ment, he  may  be  enabled,  in  al- 
most all  seasons,  to  drive  his  broad- 
wheeled  carts,  &c.  on  his  meadow 
or  ploughed  ground,  when  no  «ar- 
row  wheel  can  be  employed. — • 
Hence  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  the  farther  advantages 
of  tliis  implement ;  yet,  when  tJie 
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width  of  gate- ways  and  the;biradth 
of  roads  will  adnjjt  of  the  wheels 
being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
cart,  without  confining  the  width  of 
its  body,  it  will  probably  be  more 
advantageous  to  have  them  at  the 
sides,  tlian  under  t!ie  cart. 

One  of  the  greatest  advocates 
for  one-horse  carts,  is  Lord  Robert 
S  K  Y  M  ()  u  K ,  whose  excellent  paper  oa 
this  subjett,  datedTaliaris,  5tli  Sep- 
teiuber,  17p6  (inserted  in  the  27  th 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agricul- 
ture), deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
British  farmers.  This  patriotic  no- 
bleman strongly  recommends  the 
cart  which  he  employs  on  his 
estates,  as  a  most  useful  implement 
of  husbandry.  Convinced  of  its 
sufXirior  excellence,  in  many  situa- 
tions, we  have  tliought  proper  to 
annex  an  accurate  engraving  of 
tliis  cart,  for  tlie  elucidation  of 
which,  we  shall  extract  the  follow- 
ing particulars  from  his  Lordship's 
letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  last-mentioned  work  : 

The  advantages  of  single-horse 
carts  are  universally  admitted, 
wherever  they  have  been  atten- 
tively compared  with  carriages  of 
any  other  description.  By  his  own 
observation.  Lord  Seymour  is  led 
to  conclude,  that  a  horse  ading 
singly  will  do  half  as  much  more 
work  as  in  conjunftion  with  ano- 
tlier,  so  that  two  horses  will,  sepa- 
rately, perform  the  work  of  tliree 
conjunctively.  This  ditlerence,  he 
believes,  arises  partly  from  the  sin- 
gle hoi'se  being  so  near  the  load  he 
di-aws,  and  partly  from  the  point 
or  line  of  draught  being  so  nuicJj 
below  his  breast ;  as  the  wheels  of 
single-horse  carts  are  usually  made 
very  low.  "When  a  horse  draws  in 
conjundion  with  another,  he  is  ge- 
nerally embarrassed  by  some  dif- 
f<,'rcnce  of  rate — ^the  horse  behind, 

or 
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or  before '  him,  being  quicker  or 
elower  than  himself :  whereas  a 
single  horse  has  only  his  load .  to 
contend  with,  and  is  not  inconve- 
nienced b)-^  the  greater  or  lesser 
height  of  his  fellow.  Nor  is  there 
any  necessity  for  employing  addi- 
tional drivers ;  as  horses,  once  in 
the  habit  oi  going  singly,  will  fol- 
low each  other  as  uniformly,  and 
steadily,  as  they  do  when  harnessed 
together  :  hence,  on  the  niost  fre- 
quented roads  in  Ireland,  one  man 
conducts  tliree,  four,  or  hve  single- 
horse  carts,  without  any  inconve- 
nience to  the  passenger. 

Dimefisions  of  the  lodif  of  the 
eart  employed  by  Lord  Robert 
3eymouh  :  — •  Two  feet  eleven 
inches  across  the  bottom ;  tiiree 
feet  nine  inches,  inside  length  j 
one  foot  high ;  sloping  top,  nine 
inches. 

Iron  u'hcds.  —  Two  feet  eight 
inches  high ;  rim,  three  inches  and 
a  half  wide,  and  from  three-quar- 
ters to  an  inch  thick ;  spoke,  three 
inclies  and  a  quarter  at  each  en(i, 
worked  oiF  to  two  inches  at  its 
centre. 

In  tlie  introdudion  to  the  letter 
above  alluded  to,  his  Lordship  ob- 
serves, that  the  price  of  iron  cast 
into  wheels  is  ids.  percwt. ;  and  the 
weight  of  each  wheel  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  hundrt'tl. — Two  in,- 
conveniencies,  howe^•cr,  arise  from 
the  use  of  low  cast-iron  wheels ; 
namely,  1 .  That  such  iron  is  very 
liable  to  break  upon  concussion  j 
and  2.  That  the  course  of  a  whe^l 
of  so  small  a  diameter,  occasions  a 
very  quick  consumption  of  grease. 
The  first  of  these  objedions  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  removed  by  tlie 
facility  with  which  the  rim  of  th^ 
wliccl  may  be  repaired  by  the  ap- 
plication of  wrought  iron  j  the  lat- 
ter being  joined  tu  the  former  by  a 
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rivet,  the  wheel  acquires  a  degree 
of  elasticity,  and  thus  beconies 
perhaps,  stronger  than  it  was  when 
new.  In  order  to  furnish  a  regul^ir 
supply  of  greas-',  I^rd  Robkrt 
has  introduced  four  grooves  or  ca- 
\"ities  in  the  boxes,  increasing  <t 
little  towards  their  centres :  and 
witli  a  view  to  defend  tlie  axle- 
tree,  which  consists  of  wrougiit 
iron,  against  the  harder  body  of 
the  box,  he  ordered  tiie  exQemity 
of  it  to  be  steeled. 

]\Ir.  Arthur  Youkg,  in  the 
iStli  volume  of  his  Annals  of  Agri- 
cidture,  before  quoted,  states  tlie 
following  dimensions  of  a  single- 
horse  cart,  which  he,  by  the  test 
of  experience,  has  found  to  be  tlie 
most  advantagcQua : 

fi«c^.— -Length,    5  feet  1  Inch. 

Breadth,  3  feet  7  inches. 

Depth,     '2  feet. 
Cubical  feet,  35  and  a  fraftion. 

On  his  farm  of  350  acrQs,  in 
Suffolk,  Mr.  Young  emplpysonly 
five  such  carts ;  and  observtts,  th:^t 
he  would,  not  add  more  thaft  oiic  to 
the  number,  even  thoqgh  h?  should 
increase  his  business  tQ  4  Qr  ^iXi 
acres :  hay,  cori^  in  the  straw, 
fiiggot-wood,  billets-,  dung,  clay, 
marl,  lime,  bricks,  Sec.  are  all 
conveyed  by  them  5  carrying  out 
9,  and  even  10  coombs  of  wheat 
in  sacks,  and  they  are  never  drawn 
by  more  than  gne  horse  or  ox.— 
No  farm  of  the  same  extent,  in  im 
arable  country,  has  less  than  three 
waggons,  three  tumbrils,  ar.d  a 
light  cart :  the  exac-l  price  of  these 
different  impleir.cnts,  in  the  year 
1792,  amoiuiled  to  l(X)l.  j  while 
the  building  of . "fix  carts,  u^wn  Mr. 
Young's  plan,  costs  only  t)3l.  ; 
thus  he  saves  about  40  per  cent,  ia 
annual  repairs.  Beside  this  great 
redivctioij  of  cxpence,  another  cir- 
cumstance 
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ctjmstance  deserves  particular  no- 
tice— As  these  carts  had  for  many 
years  been  the  object  of  ridicule, 
Afr.  You xG  offered  a  bet  to  one 
of  his  prejudiced  neighbours,  that 
he  should  load  a  waggon,  till  five 
horses  could  not  stir  with  it ;  and 
Mr.  Young  engaged  to  carry  away 
that  load  7vitk  ease,  in  his  carts, 
with  four  of  the  same  horses  ;  but 
the  confidence,  which  his  antago- 
nist possessed  in  waggons,  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  the  offer. 

The  infinite  benefit,  concludes 
Mr,  Young,  of  which  these  carts 
would  be  to  the  roads,  if  tlieir  use 
■should  becorrfe  general,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  In  all  the  exa- 
minations before  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  treatises  published 
on  the  subjeft,  it  has  been  admit- 
ted that  no  police  or  management 
can  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  while 
such  vast  weights  are  ptrmitted  to 
be  drawn  in  a  single  carriage.  Par- 
'liament  has  been  made  so  sensible 
of  this  fatt,  that  repeated  afts  have 
been  passed,  by  which  the  weight 
of  waggons  was  limited,  and  a 
'certain  breadth  of  the  wheels  en- 
joined. Experience,  however,  has 
proved,  that  both  are  insufficient, 
and  that  the  only  method  of  effect- 
ing a  favourable  change,  would  be 
to  prohibit  numerous  teams.  Let 
e\ery  man  cany  whatever  weight 
he  pleases  in  a  one-horse  cart,  and 
pay  a  light  toll ;  let  the  load  of  a 
two-horse  cart  be  limited,  and  the 
toll  increased ;  farther  lessening 
the  weight,  and  raising  the  toll, 
when  four  horses  are  employed; 
and  tiius  advancing  the  turnpike 
cxpences  for  every  additional  horse, 
till  it  amounts  nearly  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. If  such  a  plan  were  to  be 
adopted,  we  should  soon  see  all 
«ur  roads  itx  an  improved  state. 
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Rollers  have,  indeed,  been  greatly 
indulged  both  in  weight  and  toll ; 
but  this  was  a  preposterous  mea- 
sure, for  a  roller  will  crush  a  peb- 
ble to  dust,  as  well  as  a  wheel, 
and  the  badness  oi  roads  must  be 
attributed  to  the  materials  bemg 
reduced  to  powder,  almost  as  soon 
as  laid  on,  and  either  blown  away 
in  dust,  or  carried  off  in  mud. 
Having  followed  some  of  Shakp's 
waggons,  and  observed  the  effett, 
Mr.  Young  is  persuaded,  that  tlie 
roller  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
road  than  nine-inch  wheels.  In 
such  an  inquiry,  fafts  only  can  de- 
cide the  question  :  the  Irish  roads 
are  made  at  an  expence  beyond 
comparison  less  tlian  the  English, 
and  were,  at  the  time  he  visited 
that  countr}',  greatly  superior  to 
those  in  England.  This  difference, 
in  his  opinion,  must  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  use  of  one-horse 
carts,  as  he  has  explained  in  his 
"  Tour  of  Ireland  y  "  Many  hun- 
dred thousands  a  year  would 
be  saved  in  England,  if  these  carts 
were  so  favoured  in  road-afts,  as 
to  ensure  a  great  decrease  of  wag- 
gons." On  the  whole,  he  ven- 
tures to  recommend  the  use  of  one- 
horse  carts  to  his  brother  farmers, 
with  tliat  confidence  which  ought 
to  arise  solely  from  numerous  and 
varied  experiments. 

Having  concluded  tlie  subje6l  of 
single-horse  carts,  we  shall  only 
observe,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  employ  teams  with  two- 
wheeled  carriages,  that  several  use- 
ful implements  have  lately  been 
invented,  for  the  more  effeftual 
stopping  of  such  carts,  in  de- 
scending steep  hills,  and  likewise 
for  taking  off  the  increased  weight 
thrown  on  the  shaft  horse's  back  in 
all  descents.  A  description  of 
these  excellent  contrivances,  illus^ 
trated 
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tratnl  by  the  necessary  Cuts,  we 
shall  communicate  under  the  re- 
speftive  heads  of  Locking-pole, 
and  Wheel-drag. 

In  London  and  Westminster, 
carts  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
more  than  twdve  sacks  of  meal, 
730  bricks,  one  chaldron  of  coals, 
&c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  of  the 
horses  (stat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  6). — By 
the  laws  of  the  city,  carmen  are 
forbidden  to  ride  either  on  their 
carts  or  horses  :  tliey  are  to  lead 
or  dii%-e  them  on  foot  through  the 
streets,  under  the  penalty  of  10s, 
(stat.  1  Geo.  L  c.  57). 

BySSGEo.  IIL  c.  93,  there  is 
a  duty  of  ll.  4s.  a  year  to  be  paid 
on  all  carts  or  carriages  with  less 
than  four  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by 
one  horse,  without  any  other  than 
a  tilted  covering,  and  without  any 
lining,  springs,  or  ornament  what- 
ever, except  a  paint  of  a  dark  colour, 
"with  the  words,  "  a  taxed  cart," 
and  also  the  owner's  name,  written 
upon  it ;  and  the  price  of  such  cart 
shall  not  exceed  12l. 

RoLLiNG-c.\RTs  are  very  useful 
machines  for  canyiug  manure  on 
low-lands  during  wet  seasons.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  by 
Mr.  RicHAHD  iMoYLE,  and  in- 
serted in  the  14th  volume  of  the 
"  TransaSiions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  yirts, 
&c."  such  a  cart  consists  of  three 
circular  pieces  of  strong  elm,  two 
ffeet  in  diameter,  and  each  eighteen 
inches  long,  through  which  a 
strong  iron  ixis  is  j}assed,  so  as  to 
protrude  a  few  inches  on  each  end 
beyond  the  rollers  ;  after  all,  al- 
lowing an  inch  between  each  piece, 
for  the  conveniency  of  turning 
round.  On  the  projecting  part  of 
the  axis,  a  fixed  frame  is  placed, 
for  supporting  tlie  body  of  tlie  cart 
which,  according  to  the  natvu"Q  of 
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the  scmI,  may  be  loaded  to  any  de- 
gree, and  employed  sunply.  as  a 
roller,  or  for  cavrj-ing  manure, 
&c.  on  land  where  commciTAvheels 
cannot  be  admitted. 

By  means  of  these  rolling  carts, 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  to  be  fre- 
quently compressed,  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  soil  more  perfe£tly, 
so  that  the  earthy  particles  may 
embrace  the  roots  of  the  grasses, 
and  retain  their  proper  moisture  ; 
on  which  the  luxuriancy  of  such 
soils  in  a  great  measure  depends. 

CARTILAGE,  is  a  smooth, 
elastic,  and  insensible  animal  sub- 
stance, somewhat  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  bones. 

Cartilages  have  a  natural  elasti- 
city, the  power  of  which  is  so  great 
that,  on  being  forced  out  of  their 
situation,  tliey  spontaneously  re- 
turn to  it,  as  soon  as  that  force  is 
removed.  They  are  principall}' 
situated  in  tliose  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  \\  hich  require  a  slight 
and  easy  motion,  as  in  the  ears, 
nose,  &c.  Their  elasticity  supplies 
the  place  of  antagonist  muscles,  or 
such  as  are  by  Nature  designed  to 
counterati-t  each  other.  Cartilages 
also  invest  all  the  ends  of  those 
bones,  that  are  conjoined  for  per- 
forming motion  j  because,  as  they 
are  both  smoother  and  softer  than 
bones,  which  are  insensible,  the 
attrition  occasioned  by  the  motion 
of  the  joints  is  thus  more  etieftu- 
ally  guarded  against. — See  likewise 
Chakcoal. 

CASE-HARDENING  r/  Iron, 
is  a  superficial  convei"sion  of  that 
metal  into  steel,  by  a  cementation 
of  it  with\-egetablc  or  animal  co.^.ls. 
This  operation  is  usually  perform- 
ed on  small  pieces  of  iron,  worked 
into  tools  and  instruments,  by  put- 
ting them  together  with  tlie  ce- 
ment, into  an  iron  box,  which  is 
(iJoseJ/ 
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ckxiely  shut,  and  exposed  to  i  red 
heat,  for  several  hours.  Thus,  the 
Surface  of  tlie  iron,  to  a  certain 
4eplh,  is  converted  into  steel,  to 
■«^hich  a  proper  degree  of  hardness 
may  be  given,  by  a  sudden  immer- 
sion of  the  heated  pieces  into  A 
cdid  fluid. — See  Iron. 

CASSAVA,  or  latropha  Mani- 
knt,  L.  a  native  shrub  of  South 
America,  eminently  deserving  to 
be  transplanted  to  our  climate  ;  for 
it  is  asserted  that  one  acre  of  its 
roots  produces  a  quantity  of  food 
equal  to  that  usually  obtained  from 
six  acres  of  seed-corn.  Tiiis  shrub 
grows  from  four  to  seven  feet 
high,  is  knotted,  covered  with  an 
asii  -  coloured  bark,  and  pithy 
within  :  its  broad  palmated  leaves, 
t0;^ether  with  its  white  and  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  render  it  a  very 
beautiful  plant.  According  to  M. 
Bkunj?lli,  it  may  be  propagated 
by  seed,  but  more  e.xpeditiously  by 
HUckers :  when  tliese  are  planted 
in  A  deep,  rich,  and  light  soil,  they 
Vegetate  with  surprizing  luxuri- 
ance, and  produce  in  the  course  of 
one  year,  a  white,  .soft,  and  farina- 
ceous root,  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  length,  and  from  five  to  six 
inches  in  circumference. 

The  very  extensive  use  of  the 
cassava,  as  an  article  of  food  in 
South  America,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  human  ingenuity  success- 
fully dire<fted  to  prepare  whole- 
some nutriment  from  such  vege- 
tables as,  in  their  natural  state,  are 
very  aftive  |)Oisans.  A  mild,  nu- 
tritions food  is  obtained  from  the.se 
roots  in  the  foljowing  manner  : 
ittunediateiy  after  being  gathered, 
they  arc  washed  and  stripped  of 
their  thick  rind  by  means  of  a 
knife  :  the  heart,  a  pulpy  mass, 
cither  white  or  yellowish,  is  re- 
peatedly passed  between  cylinders. 
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and  turned  by  mill-work,  till  aU 
the  juice  is  expressed.  The  dry 
pulp,  being  thus  freed  from  the 
poisonous  juice,  is  a  compound  of 
farina  and  vegetable  fibre,  and  re- 
quires no  farther  preparation  tliaa 
to  be  thoroughly  dried,  over  a  very 
slow  fire.  In  this  state,  it  will 
keep  for  several  months  in  close 
vessels  ;  and,  when  wanted,  it 
may  be  formed  into  cakes,  by 
kneading  up  with  water,  and 
baking  it ;  or  into  pottage,  by 
boiling  it  with  water,  and  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper.  The  pure  farina 
is  the  tapioca  of  the  shops  :  it  iS 
separated  from  the  fibrous  part,  by 
taking  a  handful  of  the  pulp,  after 
the  juice  is  extra6ted,  and  working 
it  in  the  hand,  till  a  thick  white, 
cream  appears  on  the  surface  : 
this  being  scraped  off  and  washed, 
in  water,  gradually  subsides  to  the 
bottom,  and  after  pouring  off  the 
liquor,  the  remaining  moisture  is 
dissip'ated  over  a  slow  fire,  con- 
stantly stiiTing  the  farina,  so  tiiat 
at  length  it  concretes  into  grains, 
about  the  size  of  sago,  which  be- 
come hard  by  keeping.  This  is 
the  purest  and  most  nutritive  part 
of  the  pulp,  and  forms  a  very 
wholesome  and  palatable  food, 
which,  if  preserved  in  a  dry  place, 
maybe  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
By  heaping  together  the  cassava- 
cakes,  till  tJiey  begin  to  heat  and 
become  mouldy,  and  then  infusing 
them  in  water,  to  induce  a  very 
rapid  fermentation,  the  Indians 
prepare  a  very  sharp  and  disagree- 
able, but  Intoxicating  liquor,  which 
will  not  keep  longer  tlian  a  day, 
without  spoiling.  Although  this 
liquor,  previous  to  distillation,  has 
a  sweet  and  mild  taste,  yet,  when 
drunk  in  any  quantity,  it  occa* 
sions  excessive  swelling  of  the 
body,  convulsions,  and  death. — • 
Accord- 
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According  to  IVI.  Brunelli,  hogs, 
and  some  other  animals,  eagerly 
devour  tlie  fresh  root,  without  tlie 
least  injury.  But  Dr.  Bancroft, 
in  his  Efsay  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Guiana,  &c.  (8vo.  6s. 
1769),  states  tliat  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  cassava-root,  when 
drunk  by  sheep,  hogs,  and  poul- 
try, proves  inevitably  fatal  to  them ; 
yet  the  animals  thus  poisoned  are 
always  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. — 
The  best  antidotes  against  the  vi- 
rulent effects  of  the  cassava,  in  its 
crude  state,  are  red  pepper  and  rum, 
if  immediately  used.  Fatal  as  this 
root  is  in  its  natural  condition,  it  is 
rendered  perfectly  innocuous,  and 
wholesome,  by  fire.  By  ba]<ing  the 
meal,  says  the  last  mentioned  au- 
tlior,  it  is  converted  into  nutritious 
food,  and  the  poisonous  juice  of 
the  root  is,  by  both  the  Indians  and 
colonists,  boiled  with  venison,  pep- 
per, bcc.  by  which  process  tliey 
prepare  an  agreeable  and  salubrious 
soup. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  the  pro- 
perties of  this  beneficial  vegetable, 
because  we  think  its  general  intro- 
duAion  into  tfur  West  Indian  set- 
tlements would  be  attended  with 
the  happiest  effefts  ;  and  that  it 
jnight,  by  proper  management, 
also  be  transplanted  to  the  nortliern 
hemisphere.  This,  however,  is 
certain,  that  exotics  of  almost  every 
description  might  gradually  be  na- 
turaUzed  in  colder  climates,  if  the 
following  particulars  were  strirtly 
attended  to  :  namely,  1.  That  they 
be  placed  in  a  soil  and  situation 
congenial  to  their  original  habit  3 
2.  That  in  I'cmoving  them  farther 
northward,  only  the  seeds  and 
suckers  of  plants  already  accus- 
tomed to  a  cooler  region,  should  be 
selcdtcd  ;  and  3.  That  this  method 
«f  transplanting  tliem,  be  regulated 
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upon  certain  principles,  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  greater  or  less  intimate  con- 
nexion, or  affinity,  subsisting  be- 
tween vegetables  of  tlie  same  class, 
or  genus.  Thus,  the  polatoe,  arti- 
choke, vine,  mulberry-tree,  and 
many  other  of  the  most  useful  ve- 
getables, have  been  inured  to  cli- 
mates very  remote  from  tlieir  ori- 
gin ;  and  the  tl)re€  last  mentioned 
are  now  enabled  to  withstand  the 
severest  winters. 

As  we  intend,  on  similar  occa- 
sions, to  refer  to  this  article,  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  depriving 
Cv-rtain  vegetables  of  their  poison- 
ous jxaices,  we  shall  conclude  this 
account  with  a  few  practical  direc- 
tions to  that  efleft ;  because  these 
will  be  applicable  to  any  other 
tuberous  and  farinaceous  root,  as 
well  as  to  seed,  or  fruit.  Instead 
of  grinding,  or  bruising  such  sub- 
stances, in  the  rude  manner  adopt- 
ed by  the  Indians,  the  roots,  in 
particular,  should  first  be  properly, 
peeled,  and  then  grated  upon  a 
sieve.  By  moderately  pressing  this 
pulp  witli  the  hand,  tlie  juice,  to- 
gether w  ith  some  feculent  matter, 
will  pass  tlirough ;  the  latter  will 
speedily  subside,  so  tliat  the  liquor 
may  be  poured  ofi"  and  fermented^ 
by  which  mctb.od  it  will  proba- 
bly be  deprived  of  all  its  poison- 
ous qualities :  should  this,  how- 
ever, not  be  the  case,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  all  mealy  roots  (if  tlie  fermenting 
process  be  duly  conduced),  a  very 
pure  ardent  spirit  raay  be  obtained 
by  distillation. 

The  pulp  which  remains  on  the 
sieve,  must  be  either  repeatedly 
washed  with  cold  water,  or  soaked 
in  several  waters,  witliout  sutfer- 
ing  it  to  ferment,  till  the  liquor 
comes  off  quite  clear :  all  these 
wash- 
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washings  being  put  together,  will 
deposit  a  mealy  sediment  ;  which, 
after  pounng  otFthe  witer,  should 
be  dried  in  a  gen  tit;  heat ;  but  the 
fibrous  residuum  on  the  sieve  can 
be  used  only  as  fuel.  Tnus,  the 
purest  tapioca  may  be  extracted 
from  the  cassava,  and  similar  gra- 
nulated masses  may  be  obtained 
from  European  vegetables  ;  many 
of  which  we  have  already  menti- 
oned in  pp.  232  and  235,  of  oar 
work,  under  the  article  Bread. 

CASSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  comprising  thirty  species, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  : 

i;  The  cassia  fatuln,  L.  orpurg* 
iiig  Cassia  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  both 
Indies,  and  bears  a  cylindrical  pod, 
containing  a  soft,  black  pulp,  of 
a  sweetish  taste,  which  dissolves, 
for  the  most  part,  both  in  water 
and  reftified  spirit.  This  pulp  is  a 
gentle  laxative,  and  frequently 
g;iven,  in  doses  of  several  drams, 
to  persons  of  costive  habits.  In 
inflammatory  complaints,  it  is 
sometimes  administered  in  much 
larger  doses,  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  when  acrid  purgatives  are 
improper;  though  it  is  apt  to  nau' 
se.ite  the  stomach,  to  produce  fla- 
tulency, and  griping:  especially  if 
the  pulp  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  or 
spoiled  by  long  keeping :  these 
effefts  may,  however,  be  obviated 
by  the  addition  of  aromatics,  and 
by  taking  it  in  a  liquid  form. 

2 . 1'he  Cassia  Senna.  See  Senna, 

Cassia-bark.  ^&g Laurus  Cas- 
sia, p.  201. 

Castor.     Sec  Rf.aver. 

CASTOR-OIL  is  extraaed  from 
the  castor  nvit,  or  the  seed  of  the 
Bi'.bius  communis,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  These  seeds  are 
about  the  si/e  of  small  beans, 
which,  In  ilieir  brittle  i>kells,  con- 
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tain  white  kernels,  of  a  sweet;- 
oily,  but  somewhat  nauseous  tarfte'; 
Nor  is  the  expressed  oil  quite  free 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  nut  j 
though  it  is,  in  general,  one  of  the 
mildest,  and  safest  purgatives  ;  sa 
that  half  a  tea-spoonful  for  a  dose 
has  been  given,  with  success,  to 
new-born  infants,  for  lubricating 
the  first  passages,  and  expelling  the' 
mecnniuvi.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best 
vemiifuges,  and  a  most  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  dry  belly-ach,  and 
iliac  passion,  when  administered 
in  proper  doses,  to  children  and 
adults  j  viz.  the  dose  for  the  for- 
mer, from  one  to  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls j  and  the  latter,  a  table-spoon- 
ful, repeated  every  two  or  tlurcc 
hours. 

As  patients  generally  have  a 
great  aversion  to  this  oil,  in  its 
pure  state,  it  may  be  taken  swim- 
ming either  in  a  glass  of  pepper- 
mint, or  simple  water,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  with  mucilage, 
or  witli  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  rum.  The  greatest 
precaution,  however,  is  necessary 
with  resped  to  the  cjuality  of  thij 
oil,  as  there  are  two  modes  of  pre* 
paring  it^  namely,  by  decottion  and 
expression:  the  former  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  has  a  rancid,  dis- 
agreeable taste  and  smell,  and  con- 
sequently unfit  for  internal  usej 
whereas  that  obtained  by  expres*- 
sion,  is  more  limpid,  rniher  verging 
to  a  green  colour,  and  almost  taste^ 
less:  but,  when  spoiled  by  Ion*' 
keepuig,  it  is  hkewise  an  improper 
medicine. 

Externall}-,  castor-oil  warmed, 
and  rubbed  on  the  pints  affected, 
Jias  been  successfully  applied  ih 
that  painful  spasmodic  contraction, 
and  rigidity  of  tlie  muscles,  called 
the  tetanus ;  as  likew  ise  mixed 
with  opium  and  camphot,  in  tlic 
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form  of  a  liniment,  to  relieve  the 
most  distressing  spasms,  and  par- 
ticularly the  trisvius,  or  locked  jaw; 
in  which  cases,  however,  it  possesses 
no  specilic  adtion. 

CAT)  or  Fe/is  Catus,  L.  a  genus 
of  animals,  comprising  twenty-one 
species,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  the  lif)n  and  the  tyger. 
Though  originally  a  variety  of  the 
■wild  cat,  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
brutes,  this  animal  is  now  domes- 
ticated, and  bred  in  Britain,  as 
AveU  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  countries 
it  is  a  native.  The  former  inhabits 
hollow  trees,  especially  the  oaks  of 
large  forests,  and  in  winter  retreats 
to  die,  deserted  holes  of  foxes  and 
badgers.  Its  skin  is  an  excel- 
lent fur,  but  by  no  means  compen- 
sates the  damage  done  by  wild 
cats  to  game  and  poultry. 

The  domestic  cat,  when  sufFer- 
ied  to  retire  to  thickets,  easily  re- 
turns to  a  wild  state.  Its  colour 
is  uncommonly  diversified;  but 
the  most  beautiful  varieties  are, 
tlie  reddish  Spanish  cat>  and  that 
of  Angora,  with  long  silken  hah". 
A  tame  cat  generally  attains  the 
age  of  about  twelve  years  :  the 
female  breeds  in  the  first  yearj 
though  itgrows  till  eighteen  months 
old ;  she  usually  produces  from 
four  to  six  blind  kittens,  after  a 
gestation  of  fifty-five  days  5  and 
carefully  conceals  them,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  unnatural  voracity  of 
the  male.  It  is  farther  remarliable, 
that  the  female  also  has  been  ob- 
served to  devour  her  offspring,  when 
it  happened  to  be  deformed,  or  mon- 
strous. 

The  flesh  of  animals,  or  fish,  is 
the  most  agreeable  food  to  cats ; 
for  tliey  partake  of  vegetable  ali- 
ment -only  from  necessit}'.  As 
they  chew  witn  difficdty,  frequent 
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drink  is  mdispensably  requisite  to 
the  presen-ation  of  their  health. 
There  are,  however,  some  plants 
of  which  they  are  excessively  fond  j 
and  when  indulged  witli  them,  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  whimsical  gesti- 
culations :  of  this  nature  is  tire 
valerian  root,  and  the  herb  callbd 
nep,  or  cat-mint,  the  nepeta  cala- 
ria,  L. :  on  the  contrary,  they  shun 
other  vegetables  as  their  mortal 
enemies,  for  instance,  the  common 
rue,  or  ruta  graveolens,  L.  Any 
substance  rubbed  with  the  leaves  of 
tliis  plant,  is  said  to  be  perfe6tly 
secure  from  tlieir  depredations :  for 
the  communication  of  this  useful 
faft,  in  domestic  life,  we  are  in- 
debted to  C,  P.  FuNKE,  a  German 
naturalist. 

Cats  enjoy  a  warm  temperature, 
and  a  soft  couch  ; — moisture  and 
filth,  as  well  as  water  and  cold, 
arc  equally  repugnant  to  their  na- 
ture 5  hence  they  are  continually 
cleaning  themselves  with  their 
paws  and  tongue.  Another  pecu- 
liarity is,  the  purring  of  these  ani- 
mals, when  they  are  cajoled,  or 
flattered,  by  passing  the  hand  over 
tlieir  backs  :  this  singular  noise  is 
performed  by  means  of  two  elastic 
membranes  in  the  larynx,  or  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  wind-pipe. 
Their  hair  is  so  eleftric,  that  the 
expanded  skin  of  a  cat  makes  an 
excellent  cushion  for  tlie  glass  cy- 
linder, or  globe,  of  an  eledrifying 
machine. 

The  flesh  of  cats  is  eaten  by  se- 
veral nations,  but  the  substance  of 
the  brain  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 
'From  the  iiitestincs  of  these  ani- 
mals are  manufaiStured  tlie  cele- 
brated Roman  chords,  for  covering 
the  violin. 

With  respeft  to  their  peoiliari- 
ties,  we  shall  remark,  tliat  cats 
possess  a  veiy  acute  ^ensc  of  both 
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smell  and  sight;  by  the  stni<5bire 
of  tlieir  eyes,  which  sparkle  in  the 
dark,  tb.ey  are  better  enabled  to 
discover  objeds  of  prey,  such  as 
mice  and  rats,  at  night,  than  in  the 
day  time:  hence  they  ought  not  to 
be  luxuriously  fed,  if  kept  for  the 
destrudion  of  those  Vermin.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  this 
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to  malke  and  anger.  It  will  h4 
more  prudent  to  keep  tliem  at  a  due 
distance. 

CAT- Salt,  a  beautiful  granu- 
lated species  of  common  salt,  thus 
denominated  by  the  manufadurer. 
It  is  made  from  the  bittern,  or 
leach  brine,  by  the  following  pro- 
cess:   When  the  common   salt  is 


useful  domestic  creature  is  one  of    draws  out  of  tlie  boiling  pans,  it  is 


the    most    deceitful    companions. 
Constantly  bent  on  theft  and  ra- 
pine, the  cat  is  a  compound  of  cun- 
ning and  dissimulation,  seiz.es  eve- 
ry opportunity  of  doing  mischief, 
and  tiies  Irom  punishment,  when 
d-eteiSted,     It  is,  therefore,   not  a 
little  surprizing,  that  many  elderly 
ladies  are  so  partial  to  these  qua- 
drupeds, tiiat  they  will  even  suffer 
tiiem  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed ;  a 
pra£tice  fraught  with  considerable 
danger;  as  the  cxlialation  of  cats 
is    extremely  detrimental    to    the 
lungs;    besides    which,    they   are 
liable  to  hydiophobia,  as  well . a.s 
tlie  more  faithful  dog.     For  these 
reasons,  we  would  advise  parents, 
not  to  permit  theu'  children  to  play 
for  hours,  with  these  animals,  even 
tlumgh  the  swallowing  of  cat's  hair 
should  not  be  attended  with  su'ch 
bad  eifefts  as  many  are  inclined  to 
believe. 

Lastly,  "Whether  the  marvellous 

stories   concerning  tlie  revengeful 

'  disposition  of  cats,  be  well  founded, 

or  otherwise,  it  cannot  be  doubted 

'tJiat  many  judicious  persons  have  so 


put  into  long,  wooden  troughs,  the 
bottoms  of  which  are  perforated, 
that  tlie  brine  n>ay  drain  off.  Be- 
neath tliese  troughs,  vessels  are 
placed  for  the  reception  of  the 
brine,  and  across  them  small  sticks, 
to  which  die  cat-salt  adheres  in 
large  and  beautiful  crystals. 

This  salt  is  very  pungent,  and, 
though  pellucid  when  in  a  mass, 
becomes  white  on  being  reduced 
to  powder :  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  but  more 
frequently  employed  by  tlie  manu- 
facturers of  hard  soap. 

Cataplasm.     See  Poultice. 

Cataract.      See  Gutta    Se- 

KENA. 

CATiUlRH,  or  Cold,  a  disease 
arising  generally  from  a  sud- 
den diminution  of  insensible  per- 
spiration, by  exposing  t!ie  body  to 
a  damp,  or  cold  air,  after  having 
been,  for  some  time,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  warmer  temperature. 
It  is  at  first  attended  with  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus,  from 
the. glands  and  membranes  of  the 
nose,  eyei^,  throat,  windpipe,  &c.  z 


invincible  an  antipatliyagahisttliese    hence  a  defluxion  of  a  thin,  acrid 
."crcatureSjthat  they  have  been  known    humor,  v/hich  irritates  those  glands 


to  faint  in  rooms  where  cats  wei-e 
'concealed  J  and  that  no  arguments 
"■Vi'cre ,  sufficient  to  efface  tlie  im- 
'ipressipn.  We  ar€^  tlierefore,  de- 
scictedly"  of  opinion,  that  great  pre- 
caution ought  to  be  used  in  the 
'tfcatmeht  of  the   purring   tribe ; 


and  membranes,  occasions  some 
difficulty  of  breathing  through  the 
nose,  with  a  sense  of  fulnesst, 
and  sooner,  or  later,  produces  all 
the  usual  symptoms  of  a  common 
cold. — ^Conti'ary  to  the  prevailing 
opinion,    we  are   convinced   tliat 


'1^4,  .iijstcad   of  provoking  theni    bleeding  is  seldom,  if  ever,  nece.%- 
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laiy  in  these,  and  similar  affec- 
tions. As,  however,  catarrhs  are 
sometimes  attended  witla  a  slight 
degree  of  iufiammation,  and  fever, 
their  treatment  must  be  regulated 
accordlugly:  but,  if  unaccompa- 
nied with  febrile  symptoms,  there 
is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
la  the  latter  case,  only,  we  shall 
suggest  a  few  diredions  for  ma- 
naging tliose  frequent  complaints, 
which  are  generally  negleiSted  at 
their  commencement. 

It  was  formerly  maintained,  that 
all  colds  may  be  cured  by  sudorific 
remedies;  but  experience  has  prov- 
ed that  this  method,  tliough  some- 
times successfid,  has  often  been 
productive  of  injury.  In  modern 
times,  the  opposite  treatment  has 
been  adopted,  and  bodi  the  inter- 
nal use,  and  external  application 
of  cold  water,  have  been  indiscri- 
minately recommended.  The  true 
and  proper  plan,  however,  appears 
t©  be  the  medium  between  these 
extremes ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  keeping  tlie  body  too 
warm,  and  excessive  indulgence  in 
hot,  diluent  drink,  predispose  it  to 
catarrhs  3  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  internal  and  external  use  of 
cold  water  tends  to  strengtlien  the 
whole  animal  frame,  and  renders 
it  less  susceptible  of  the  impressions 
of  air  and  cold.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, tlie  preservative  means  have, 
in  this  instance,  been  confounded 
with  the  curative,  or  those  intend- 
ed for  effecting  the  cure. — Hence, 
in  the  beginning  of  eveiy  catarrh, 
tlie  following  particulars  deserve 
attention : 

•  1.  To  dilute  and  weaken  the 
acrid  humor,  secreted  by  the 
glands;  this  purpose  may  be  at- 
taiiied  by  inhaling  the  steam  of 
water,  and  drinking  proper  quan-- 
lities  of  Y/arm  diluents, 
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2.  To  prevent  too  great  a  de- 
fluxion  of  humors,  or  to  render 
the  mucus  itself  milder,  and  fa- 
cilitate its  excretion,  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  apply  vesi- 
catories  contiguous  to  the  parts 
most  affeaed  by  the  cold.  (See 
Blister.) 

3.  To  evacuate  the  conco6ted, 
or  digested  matter:  this  salutary 
effect  is  accomplished  either  by 
spontaneous  defluxion,  or  by  the 
pores  and  urine.  Both  must  be 
principally  intrusted  to  Nature  j  as 
we  should  assist,  and  direft,  her 
operations  only  in  the  mildest,  and 
most  Cautious  manner. 

Dr.  MuDGE,  in  a  treatise  on 
tliis  disease,  recommends  the  steam 
of  hot  water,  as  a  most  effica^iious 
and  safe  remedy,  and  which  in- 
deed he  considers  as  almost  itifal- 
lible.  The  mediod  of  inhaling 
these  steams  is  very  simple;  but 
he  obseu'es  that,  for  healthy  per- 
sons, who  may  accidentally  see  his 
machine,  great  precaution  is  ne- 
cessar)--,  not  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  respiring  through  cold 
water;  as  thus  they  would  be  al- 
most certain  of  contrnfting  a  severe 
cold.  For  those  troubled  witli  a 
catarrh,  he  directs  as  follows :  la 
the  evening,  a  little  before  bed- 
time, the  patient,  if  an  adult,  is  to 
take  tliree  diams,  or  as  many  tea- 
spoonftils  of  paregoric  elixir,  in  a 
glass  of  welter  :  but,  if  a  child  un- 
der five  years  of  age,  one  to*- 
spoonful ;  or,  from  five  to  ten 
years  old,  two.  About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after,  the  pa- 
tient should  go  to  bed,  and,  being 
covered  warm,  tbe  inhaler  tliree 
parts  filled  with  water,  nearly  at 
tlie  boiling  point  (whicli  from  the 
coldness  of  t'e  metal,  and  the 
time  it  ordin^Tlly  requires  before  it 
is  used,  will  be  of  a  proper  tefn- 
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perature),  and  being  wrapped  up 
in  a  napkin,  but  so  as  not  to  ob- 
struft  the  valve  in  the  cover,  which 
is  to  be  placed  at  the  arm-pit,  and 
the  bed-clothes  being  drawn  up, 
and  over  it,  close  to  the  throat,  the 
tube  is  to  be  applied  to  the  mouth, 
and  the  patient  should  inspire  and 
expire  through  it,  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour. 

•It  is  very  evident,  says  Dr. 
MuDGE,  as  the  whole  a6t  of  res- 
piration is  performed  tlirough  tlie 
machine,  that  by  inspiration  the 
lungs  will  be  filled  with  air,  which 
win  be  hot,  and  loaded  with  va- 
pour, by  passing  through  the  body 
of  water j  and  in  expiration,  all 
that  was  contained  in  the  lungs 
•will,  by  mixing  with  the  steam  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  be  forced 
through  the  valve  in  the  cover, 
and  settle  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
body,  while  under  the  bed-clothes. 
The  great  use  of  this  particular 
constnuilion  of  the  inhaler  is,  1. 
As  there  is  no  necessity,  at  tlie  end 
of  every  inspiration,  to  remove  the 
tube  from  the  mouth,  in  order  to 
expire  from  the  lungs  the  vapour 
which  had  been  received  into  them, 
this  machine,  may,  tlierefore,  be 
v^sed  with  equal  facility,  by  chil- 
dren and  adults.  2.  As  febrile 
symptoms  frequently  accompany 
tiie  disorder,  the  valve,  in  tliat  re- 
speck,  is  also  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance :  for  a  sweat,  or,  at  least, 
a  tree  perspiration,  not  only  re- 
lieves the  patient  from  the  re."5tless 
anxiety  of  a  hot,  dry,  and,  some- 
times, parched  skin,  but  is,  of  all 
evacuations,  the  most  eligible  for 
removing  the  fever }  and  it  will  be 
generally  found,  tliat,  after  the  in- 
haler has  been  used  a  few  minutes, 
the  warm  vapour  under  the  clothes 
^vill,  by  settling  upon  the  trunk,  pw- 
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dace  a  sensible  perspiration,  wlitcli 
will  gradually  extend  itself  to  the 
legs  and  feet. 

In  any  feverish  habit  attending 
this  cough,  it  would  be  proper  to 
take  a  draught  of  warm,  thin 
whey,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
inhaler  is  used ;  and  after  the  pro- 
cess is  over,  tlie  sweat  which  it  has 
occasioned,  may  be  promoted  by 
drinking  small  draughts  of  Aveak, 
warm  whey,  or  barley-water.  The 
sweating  is  by  no  means  so  essen- 
tial to  the  cure  of  a  catarrhous 
cough,  as  tliat  the  success  of  tlie 
inhaler  at  all  depends  upon  it ;  yet 
the  Do6lor  observes,  that  its  ad- 
vantages are  very  important,  when 
the  disease  is  accompanied  by  fe- 
brile symptoms. 

After  tliis  respiratory  process  is 
performed,  the  patient  generally 
passes  the  night  witliout  the  least 
interruption  by  the  cougli,  and 
feels  no  farther  attack  than,  per- 
haps, once,  or  twice,  in  the  follow* 
ing  morning,  to  throw  otf  the 
trifling  leakage,  which,  unperceiv- 
ed,  had  fallen  into  the  broncliio: 
and  vehicles,  during  the  night ; 
the  thinner  parts  of  which,  being 
evacuated,  the  remainder  is  easily 
expe6iorated. 

However,  continues  DrMuDGE, 
if  the  patient  hopes  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  success  of  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  essentially  necessary  that 
he  stii6tly  attend  to  tlie  following 
rules  t 

1.  As  valetudinarians  are  but 
tpo  well  acquainted  with  the  first 
symptoms  of  this  disorder,  the 
remedy  must  be  used  the  same 
evening;  which  will,  in  an  ordi- 
nary attack,  be  attended  with  an 
immediate  cure  :  but,  if  the  sore- 
ness of  the  respiratory  organs,  or 
the  petulance  of  the  cough,  indi- 
cate 
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cate  the  severity  of  the  cold,  the  in- 
haler, without  the  opiate,  should 
be  repeated  the  next  morning. 

2.  If  the  use  of  this  apparatus, 
^c.  be  dekij'^ed  till  tlie  second 
night,  it  will  be  always  proper 
to  repeat  rhe  process  the  follow- 
ing morning,  without  tlie  oj)iate, 
except  where  the  attack  has  been 
violent. 

3.  Should  the  cough  be  neglect- 
ed for  some  days,  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  employ  both  parts  of 
the  process  at  night,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  as  the  first  sim- 
ple inflammatory  mischief  is  now 
most  probably  aggravated  by  an 
additional  disease,  of  a  chronic  na- 
ture. But,  if  tliis  should  be  omit- 
ted, and  the  cough  continue  to 
harass   the  patient,    it    is  of  the 

.  utmost  consequence,  particularly 
in  delicate  and  tender  individuals, 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  before  any  float- 
ing acrimony  in  the  constitution 

.  (from  the  perpetual  irritation)  re- 
ceives an  habitual  determination 
to  an  organ  so  essential  to  life  as 
the  lungs. 

If  the  patient,  with  ease  and 
freedom,  expeftorates  a  thick,  and 
\vell  digested,  inoffensive  phlegm, 
there  is  generally  but  little  doubt 
of  liis  throwing  off  the  disorder, 
witli  common  care,  in  a  few  days ; 
and  till  that  be  accomplished,  a 
proper  dose  of  paregoric  elixir,  for 
a  few  successive  nights,  will  be 
found  very  useful,  in  suppressing 
the  fatiguing  irritation,  and  inell'ec- 
tual  cough,  occasioned  by  a  matter 
which,  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  flows  into  the  bronchiae, 

•  during  the  night,  and  is  generally 
too  thin  to  be  discharge-d  by  those 

.  convulsive  efforts.  But,  should  the 
cough  still  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing  a  freii  and  copious  expeclura- 
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tion,  and  the  discharge,  instead  of 
removing  the  complaint,  become  a 
disease  greater  than  tlie  constitu- 
tion can  support,  it  is  possible  that 
a  tender  patient,  possessed  of  weak 
and  relaxed  lungs,  may  do  himself 
irreparable  injury,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  purulence,  or 
any  suspicion  of  suppuration.  In 
tliose  cases,  besides  increasing  the 
general  perspiration,  by  the  salu- 
tary fridion  of  a  flannel  waist- 
coat, change  of  situation,  espe- 
cially long  journeys  on  horseback, 
condu£ted  as  much  as  possible, 
through  a  thin,  sharp,  dry  air,  will 
seldom  fail  to  remove  the  com- 
plaint. On  the  contrary,  if  the 
cough  should  continue  diy,  husky, 
withoutexpe6toration,andfati.guing 
to  the  breast,  provided  there  be  no 
apprehension  of  tubercles,  either 
forming,  or  already  formed,  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  ethcacious 
remedy  for  it  than  half  a  dram  of 
gum  ammoniac,  with  eighteen,  or 
twenty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum, 
made  into  pills,  taken  at  bed-time, 
and  occasionally  repeated.  This 
excellent  remedy  was  recommend- 
ed by  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  Dr. 
MuDGE  observes,  tliat  he  has,  ia 
many  instances,  found  it  to  be  very 
successful,  and  generally  expedi- 
tious ;  for  it  almost  uniformly  pro- 
duced an  expeftoration,  aiKi  abat- 
ed the  distressing  fatigue  of  the 
cough.  The  latter  praditioner  has, 
likewise,  in  many  instances,  known 
a  salutary  revulsion  made  from  the 
lungs,  by  the  simple  aj^plication  of 
a  large  plaster,  about  li^  e  or  six 
inches  in  dian>eter,  of  burgundy 
pitch  between  the  shoulders  5  .as  tl-e 
perspirable  matter,  which  is  pent  up 
under  it,  becomes  so  siiarp  and 
acrid,  that  it  generally  produces, 
in  a  few  days,  a  very  considerable 
itching,  some  little  Xendency  to  Ln- 
^  g  3  llaiaimatloii. 
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flammation,  nnd  frequently  a  great 
-  number  of  boils.  Tliis  applica- 
tion shonkl  be  continued  (the 
plaster  being  occasionally  chang- 
ed), for  three  weeks,  a  ponth,  or 
longer,  if  necessary, 

Although  seemingly  a  trifling 
precaution,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
a  useless  one,  to  the  patient,  not 
to  expose  his  shoulders  to  the  cold 
air,  while  in  bed,  during  the 
night ;  but  to  take  care  that  tlicy 
be  kept  warm,  by  drawing  the 
bed-clothes  up  to  his  ueck,  wheu 
,  he  reposes. 

If,  nqtwithotanding  these,  and 
other  means,  the  cough  should 
continue  dry,  or  be  unattended 
with  a  proper  expeftoration,  and 
together  with  a  soreness,  produce 
shooting  pains  through  the  breast, 
and  between  the  shoulders,  accom- 
panied witli  difficulty  of  breathing, 
flushes  of  the  cheeks  after  meals, 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  other  symptoms  of  a 
he6tic  fever,  no  time  must  be  lost, 
as  tliere  is  the  greatest  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  some  acrimony  in 
the  habit  is  determined  to  the  ten- 
der substance  of  the  lungs,  and 
that  consequently  tubercular  sup- 
purations will  follow.  In  this  cri- 
tical and  dangerous  situation,  the 
Doftor  observes,  from  long  expe- 
rience, Lliat  the  patient  will  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  a  change 
of  air,  and  by  striSly  adhering  to  a 
diet,  consisting  of  asses'  milk  and 
vegetables. — His  advice  concern- 
ing large  bleedings,  appears  to  us 
liable  to  many  objections. 

CATCHWEED,  the  Trail- 
ing, or  German  Madwort,  Jspe- 
rugo  procumhns,  L.  an  indige- 
nous plant,  grovvingnear  roads,  and 
Snaongst  rubbish.  Its  angular 
Stem  bears  blue,  or  purple  flowers, 
ig  April  3nd  May.    It  is  common 
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nearBuxley,in  Sussex,  and  in  Holy 
Island. 

Sheep  are  exceedinglyfondof  tliis 
weed;  and  its  tender  leaves  may 
be  dressed  and  eaten  as  an  excel- 
lent culinary  vegetable. 

There  is  another  plant  to  which 
Dr.  Withering  gives  the  name 
of  Catch  WEEP,  namely,  the  Ga~ 
Hum  Aparijie,  L.  j  but  which  i? 
more  generally  denominated  Clea- 
ver's GoosGKASs:  hence  we 
propose  to  treat  of  it  under  that 
article. 

CATECEIU,  or  Mimosa  Ca- 
techu, L.  or  sensitive  plant,  wliich 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  anj 
comprises  above  sixty  species. 
From  this  plant  is  produced  the 
extract  denominated  catechu, 
which  "w^as  for  a  long  time  erro- 
neously called  Terra  Japonica, 
from  the  earthy  particles  it  con- 
tains; but  which  are  entirely  ad- 
ventitious, and  consist  of  impu- 
rities adhering  to  it,  while  in  the 
furnaces,  or  kilns,  in  which  it  is 
prepared. 

The  extract  of  Catechu,  when 
in  its  purest  state,  is  a  dry  sup- 
stance,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
powder,  and  almost  entirely  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  in  spirits  o^ 
wine.  It  is  a  mild,  but  excellent 
astringent,  and  leaves  in  the  moulh 
an  agreeable  sweetness. — This  me- 
dicine is  more  particularly  useful 
in  alvine  fluxes;  and  where,  on 
this  accp^nt,  astringents  bccom'e 
pecessaiy,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
salutary.  It  is  also  successfully 
employed  in  complaints  peculiar  \b 
females,  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
viscera,  in  general,  and  in  various 
pther  diseases,  -vvhich  requirq 
strengtlieniug  remedies. 

When  dissolved  in  the  mouth, 
the  catechu  has  frequently  afl'orded 
relief  for  weak  and  ulcerated  gunis, 

'  '  '  i^i 
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^ir    aphthous    eraptlons,    or    the 
thnish,  and  similar  aftettions. 

The  best  form  in  whicli  catechu 
can  be  taken,  is  that  of  simple  in- 
fusion in  warm  water,  with  the 
addition  of  cinnamon,  or  cassia : 
thus  it  is  freed  from  its  imjuirities, 
and  rendered  more  palatable.  It 
is  given  in  doses  from  fifteen  to 
forty  grains,  according  to  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patient, 

CATERPILLAR,  or  Eruca,  a 
genus  of  inse6ts,  comprehending 
many  species,  of  which  that  most 
generally  known  is  the  common, 
or  garden-caterpillar.  The  natural 
food  of  these  creatures  consists  of 
the  leaves  and  verdure  of  vege- 
tables 3  but,  harmless  as  they  ap- 
pear, there  are  some  species  among 
them  which  destroy  one  another, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers  : 
the  generality  of  caterpillars,  how- 
ever, are  very  peaceable,  and  many 
species  live  together  in  the  same 
place,  without  molesting  each  otiier. 
lliese  would  breed  and  multiply 
to  an  incredible  degree,  were  they 
pot  devoured  by  other  insefts, 
which  prey  upon  them,  both  ex- 
tenially  and  internally,  and  liter- 
ally consume  them  alive. 

Caterpillars  are  very  destrudtive 
in  gar<lens  and  lields,  especially 
those  denominated  the  black,  and 
the  black-canker  caterpillar,  which 
prey  principally  on  .turnips.  I'he 
former  inseft  is  of  the  colour  of 
SGot ;  and,M'hen  full  grown,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
It  commences  its  depredations  tOr 
wards  the  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  is 
particularly  numerous,  when  the 
north  or  easterly  winds  prevail. 
To  counterac-t  the  devastation'  oc- 
casioned by  this  inseft,  it  has  been 
recommended,  at  the  first  plough- 
ing, to  irj-igate  the  fiinows  with 
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Hme-'water,  which  will  effeaually 
destroy  it ;  as  few  insefts  like  the 
smell  of  any  thing  that  has  been 
burned. 

The  black-canker  caterpillars  are 
principally  found  in  tiie  county  of 
Nortbik,  where,  from  the  great 
numbers  of  iusefts  which  "have 
been  washed  upon  the  beach,  by. 
the  tide,  it  is  generally  believed 
tliat  they  are  not  natives,  but 
wafted  across  the  occai).  These 
cankers  are  supposed  to  be  tlie  ca- 
terpillar state  of  the  yellow  fly, 
which  is  particularly  destructive  in 
fields  planted  with  turnips  and  cab- 
bages ;  for  they  have  been  ob- 
served regularly  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  flies.  For  this 
evil,  there  appears  to  be  co  other 
remedy,  but  to  pull  the  creatures 
off  their  nests,  and  to  watch  tlie 
flies,  which  during  the  hot  weather 
are  daily  depositing  tiicir  eggs  on 
tliose  plants. 

There  is  also  another  variety, 
called  by  gardeners  the  grub,  the 
skin  of  which  is  vefy  tough,  and 
of  a  brown  coloiu".  This  insc6t  is 
particularly  injurious,  usually  de- 
positing its  eggs  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  plants,  through  all  the  blades 
of  which  it  eats  its  way,  leaving 
behind  a  great  quantity  of  its  ex- 
crement, which  is  hurtftri  to  vege- 
tation. Grubs  likewise  burrow 
under  the  surface  of  tlie  ground, 
and  do  great  damage  to  young 
plants,  by  eating  off  their  tender 
stalks,  and  drawing  them  into  sub- 
terraneous hoicks.  This  mischief  is  \ 
principally  dot^e  in  the  night  j  but, 
if  the  earth  be  stirred  about  an  inch 
deep,  where  a  plant  is  found  to  be 
thus  injyred,  tlie  inseft  will  be  dis- 
covered :  and  this  is  tlie  only  cer- 
tain way  of  exterminating  these 
noxious  vermin. 

When  caterpillars  attack  finilt- 
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trees,  the  most  efficacious  way  to 
destroy  them  is  the  following  : 
Make  a  strong  deco6Uon  of  equal 
quantities  of  rue,  wormwood,  and 
common  tobacco,  and  sprinkle  this 
liquor  on  tha  leaves  and  young 
,  branches  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, while  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

Various  other  experiments  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  extirpate 
these  naischievous  vermin.  We 
shall,  however,  mention  only  the 
following  methods,  which  have  been 
attended  with  peculiar  svtccess  : — 
Take  tliree  quarts  of  vi^ater,  and  one 
quart  of  vinegar ;  let  them  be  heat- 
ed till  they  nearly  boil  j  tlaen  put 
one  pound  or  more  of  pure  soot 
into  the  mixture,  and  stir  it  with  a 
whisk  till  the  whole  is  duly  incor- 
porated. Sprinkle  the  plants  with 
tliis  preparation  every  morning  and 
evening  :  in  a  few  days  all  the  ca- 
terpillars will  disappear.  This  has 
also  b:en  etfefted  by  sprinkling 
plants  (and  more  especially  goose- 
berry-bushes, which  are  remarka- 
bly subjeiSl  to  tlie  depredations  of 
these  insefts)  with  a  preparation 
consisting  of  one  quart  of  tobacco- 
liquor,  in  w^hich  an  ounce  of  alum 
has  been  dissolved.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  or  bushes  appear  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  corroded,  or  any 
eggs  are  observed  on  tlie  leaves,  a 
brush  should  be  dipped  into  the  li- 
quor, which,  by  drawing  tliehand 
gendy  over  its  hairs,  is  carefully 
sprinkled  on  them.  If  any  eggs  be 
there  deposited,  they  never  come 
forward  after  this  application;  and 
if  those  eggs  have  already  been 
changed  into  worms,  they  eitlier 
die,  or  sicken,  so  as  to  fail  off  the 
bush  ;  in  which  case  they  may  be 
easily  killed. 

When  tlie  tnmk  and  boughs  of 
trees  abound  with  the  eggs  of  ca- 
terpillars,  especially  in  the  early 
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spring,  it  is  advisable  to  rub  the 
bark  of  all  the  affe6led  places  with 
a  sponge  dipped  in  soap-water  ; 
and,  where  tJie  height  of  the  tree 
renders  it  necessarj',  this  operation 
may  be  facilitated,  by  fastening 
pieces  of  flannel  to  a  lath  or  pole, 
after  soaking  them  in  a  similar  li- 
quor. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  experiments  were  made, 
to  manufa6ture  paper  from  the  cods 
which  caterpillars  spin,  and  in  which 
they  undergo  their  transformations 
from  a  worm  to  a  n}'raph,  or  chry- 
sahs,  and  thence  to  a  butterfly. 
These  cods,  after  being  cleared  of 
the  leaves  that  adhered  to  them, 
and  well  beaten,  were  reduced  to 
a  kind  of  pulp,  which,  when  spread 
in  water,  was  colle6ted  into  the 
form,  and  made  into  sheets  of  pa- 
per of  a  coarse  brown  colour;  Ijut 
as  some  of  them  were  much  whiter 
tlian  others,  it  was  supposed,  that 
by  being  beaten  and  .  washed  a 
longer  time  in  the  mortar  of  tlie 
mill,  tliey  would  acquire  a  greater 
degree  of  whiteness.  At  tlie  pre- 
sent period,  when  tlie  materials  for 
manufadturing  paper  are  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  repetition  of  this  experi- 
ment ;  foif,  if  tlie  result  should  be 
successful,  considerable  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  the  cods  of 
those  inseSs,  which  occasion  often 
irreparable  damage  to  the  industri- 
ous cultivator. — See  also.  Insect. 

Water-Caterpillars, £/tfC£e 
aqiiaticee,  L.  are  thus  chilled  from 
their  living  under  water.  They 
feed  on  aquatic  plants,  and  respire 
by  their  stigmata  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  common  caterpillars  of 
tlie  garden. 

There  are,  acccording  to  Reau- 
mur, two  varieties  of  these  insects, 
tlie  one  on  tlie  Pvtamogelon,  or  . 

pond- 
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pondweed  ;  the  other  upon  the 
Lenttcida,  or  duck-meat :  tlie  tirst 
ot  tliese  is  the  larger  j  and,  as  its 
operations  are  more  easily  dislin- 
giiisiied,  it  is  better  known  than 
die  other.  Though  strittly  an  aqua- 
tic animal,  it  does  not  delight  in 
the  water,  and  is  extremely  soli- 
citous to  avoid  wetting  itself.  It  is 
produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  land -caterpillar,  trom  an  egg 
which  the  parent  butterfly  depasits 
on  the  haf  of  a  certain  plant,  out 
of  which  the  inse<3,  as  soon  as  it 
is  hatched,  gnaws  a  piece  of  a  cu"- 
cular  form.  This  it  carries  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  same  leaf,  and 
places  it  so  as  to  construct  a  cavity 
in  which  it  may  sately  lodge.  It 
then  fastens  down  tlie  piece  to  the 
larger  leaf,  by  silk  of  its  own  spin- 
ning, leaving  holes  at  certain  dis- 
tances, through  which  it  may  push 
its  head,  and  prey  upon  the  ad- 
joining leaves  :  tliese  are  naturally 
so  smooth,  that  th^y  are  seldom 
wetted ;  and,  as  often  as  its  habi- 
tation becomes  too  small,  tlie  inseiil: 
makes  otliers  successively,  each 
being  adapted  to  its  periodical  size, 
till  it  undergoes  tlie  usual  changes 
into  a  butterfly.  In  this  state,  as 
soon  as  its  wings  are  dry,  it  leaves 
t!:e  water,  never  to  return  again. 

Wood-Caterpillars,  Enure 
si/lvestres,  are  tlius  denominated, 
because  they  live,  contrar}'  to  the 
generality  of  caterpillars,  under  the 
bark,  in  die  trunk,  branches,  and 
roots  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in 
the  body  of  tlie  fruit.  They  are 
produced  trom  eggs  deposited  on 
the  surliice :  and  eat  their  way  far- 
ther, as  soon  as  they  aie  hatched. 

Some  of  these  caterpillars  leave 
their  abode  in  order  to  change  into 
their  chrysalis,  and  thence  into 
tlieir  butterfly  state ;  but  most  of 
ihcm  remain  there^andpass  tlirough 
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all  their  changes.  The^e  in«et^s 
would  increase  to  an  immense  num- 
ber, were  tliey  not  destroyed  in  a 
similar  manner  with  tli.i  common 
caterpillars,  by  a  species  of  worms, 
that  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
fruit  or  tree  inhabited  by  the  for- 
mer, which  successively  become 
their  prey. 

Various  experiments  have  been 
ti"ied  to  extirpate  diese  pernicious 
vermin ;  but  none  has  been  attended 
with  more  success  tliati  tiiat  of 
lighting  small  flres  near  trees,  about 
sun-set,  into  whidi  they  will  eagerly 
fly;  and  thus,  by  bui"ning  their 
wings,  meet  with  inevitable  de- 
stru6lion. 

Cathartics.  SeePuRGATivES. 

CATMINT,  or  Nep,  the  A>- 
peia  Cataiia,  L.  a  native  plant 
growing  on  pastures  and  hedges, 
in  a  calcareous  soil — near  Bungav, 
Suffolk ;  Wick  Clifts ;  on  the  beach 
at  Rampside  ;  Low  Furness  ;  Dud- 
ley Castle,  &c.  Its  stalk  is  a  yard 
high,  and  branched ;  the  leaves  are 
of  a  velvet-like  softness  ;  the  blos- 
soms white,  with  a  tinge  of  red, 
spotted  with  purple,  and  appear  in 
July. 

This  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  easily 
propagated  by  seeds  ;  it  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  strong  smell,  resembling 
a  mixture  of  mint  and  pennyroyal. 
An  infusion  of  the  catmint  is  re- 
commended as  a  good  cephalic, 
and  deemed  a  specitic  in  chlorotin 
cases:  two  ounces  of  the  expressed 
juice  aie  ustviUy  given  for  a  dose. 
Cats  are  exceedingly  fond  ot  it, 
especially  when  it  is  withered.  Mr. 
Ray  mentions,  thiit  he  had  trans- 
planted the  common  catmint  trom 
tJie  fields  into  his  garden ;  but  the 
cats  soon  desti'oyed  it :  those  plants, 
however,  which  came  up  from  the 
seeds,  unifomily  escaped  ;  and  thus 
he  found  tlie  old  proverb  veriiiexi, 
namely. 
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namely,  "  If  you  set  it,  the  cats 
"will  eat  it ;  if  you  sow  it,  tlie  cats 
Tviil  not  know  it." — The  plant  is 
»'alen  by  sheep,  but  refused  by 
cows,  horses,  goats,  and  swine. 

Cats-Milk.  Sec  Wart-wort. 

CATS  TAIL,  or  Reed-Mack, 
the.  Typha,  L.  a  genus  of  native 
pkints  consisting  of  two  species  : 
3.  The  latifolia,  cft  great  cats  tail, 
bearing  a  stalk  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  leaves  a  yard  long,  and 
somewhat  sword-shaped,  cylindri- 
cal catkins,  and  no  blossoms  ;  it 
grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  tish- 
ponds,  and  in  marshes  ;  2.  The 
^ngiistifoUa,  or  small  cats  tail,  with 
semi  -  cylindrical  leaves  below, 
•a-here  sheathing  tire  stem  ;  but 
Hat  and  strap  shaped  towards  the 
end ;  it  also  grows  in  ditches  and 
ponds,  and  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  clay-pits  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  There  is,  according  to 
JLrxN^us,  a  variety  of  the  second 
species  growing  among  rocks, 
■where  its  roots  are  confined ;  so 
that  it  becomes  smaller,  but  its 
spikes  are  more  numerous.  Spe-' 
cimens  of  it  have  been  found  on 
Hounslow-heath. 

The  cats  tail  is  one  of  those  ne- 
glefled  plants  which  might  be  easi- 
ly applied  to  various  useful  pur- 
poses. At  present,  its  leaves  only 
are  employed,  partl;-^  by  coopers 
for  caiking  the  bottom  of  casks, 
and  partly  by  the  manufa6turers 
of  rush-bottomed  chairs.  In  Rus- 
sia, the  woolly  down  surrounding 
the  seed,  is  mixed  with  the  feathers 
of  quails,  and  used  for  stuffing 
bolsters.  But  the  Germans  have 
lately  made  successful  attempts  to- 
wards converting  tlie  downy  cat- 
kins of  this  plant  into  a  more  va- 
luable article  of  commerce.  In 
17Sp,  M.  Weichhan,  an  ingeni- 
ous halter  of  Ostritz,  in  Lower 
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Lusafia,  transmittcrtf  to  the  Econo- 
mical Society  of  Leipzig,  an  excel- 
lent hal,  manutiu'-iured  of  one  part 
of  this  vegetable  substance,  and 
two  parts  of  hare's  fur.  He  as- 
sured the  Society,  that  the  mixture 
not  only  worked  admirably  well 
imder  the  bow,  but  likewise  form- 
ed a  complete  union  when  felted. 
A  proportionate  addition  of  Spa- 
nish wool,  would  probably  aflbrd  a 
still  better  material,  and  produce 
hats  sufficiently  fine  and  elastic. 

Professor  Forster,  of  Halle,  in 
tlie  year  17.Q0,  sent  to  the  Society 
above-mentioned,  a  specimen  of 
blot  ting  paper  made  of  a  mixture, 
consisting  partly  of  the  villous  hair 
of  the  cats  tail,  and  partly  of  the 
coarsest  linen  and  woollen  rags  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose ;  but  Dr. 
BtJHMER,  whose  botanical  work 
■we  have  frequently  quoted,  asserts, 
that  a  good  writing  paper  has  been 
manufactured  of  the  dry  down  ob- 
tained trom  those  catkins,  after 
they  had  been,  in  a  manner,  parch- 
ed by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and 
that  such  paper  was  peculiarly  fit 
for  drawings  and  paintings. 

CAITLE  are  those  quadrupeds, 
which  serve  either  for  tilling  the 
ground,  or  as  food  for  man.  They 
are  divided  into  Hack  cattle,  whicli. 
comprise  horses,  oxen,  bulls,  cows, 
and  their  young j  and  into  sitialf 
cattle,  that  is,  rams,  ewes,  lambs^ 
goats,  &c. 

Having  incidentally  treated  on 
some  of  tlie  animals  that  are  class- 
ed under  tliis  denomination,  wc 
shall  confine  our  present  account 
to  tlie  management  of  cattle  in  ge- 
neral; pointing  out  such  vegeta-?. 
bles,  as  may  be  given  tliem  with 
advantage,  together  witli  a  few 
supplementaiy  i\iles,  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  breeding  of  these  useful 
animals,  and  some  observatioiis  oa. 

the 
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the  most  common  distempers  to 
y/Lich  they  are  peculiarly  liable. 

I.  With  kespect  to  food. 

The  first  object  in  the  article  of 
food,  is  wholesomeness:  wild  cattle 
Jeed  entirely  on  the  green  vegeta- 
bles, which  they  lind  tlircughout 
ithfi  year.  Similar  nutriment  should 
therefore,  if  possible,  be  procured 
for  tame  cattle,  in  all  seasons ;  but 
^uch  food  can  be  found  only  among 
those  plants,  wliich  are  either  con- 
stantly green,  or  anive  at  maturity 
Xn  the  winter.  Of  all  vegetable 
productions,  the  most  exuberant, 
for  this  purpose,  appears  to  be  the 
cabbage,  witli  its  numerous  varie- 
ties, of  which  we  have  already 
spoken :  the  disagreeable  taste, 
which  that  plant  is  supposed  to 
'  impart  to  milk,  can  be  no  reason- 
able objeftion  to  its  use;  as  it  may 
be  obviated  by  boiling,  or,  still 
more  etfeftually,  by  preparing  it 
in  certain  vessels,  of  which  we 
shaU  give  a  description,  with  a 
/cut,  upder  .tlie  he;id  of  Roox- 
Steamer, 

Turnips  and  carrots  constitute 
tJie  next  article,  and  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  recommended,  especially 
^s  a  -^vinter  food.  So  very  great 
is  tlie  produce  of  the  latter  plant, 
that,  according  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  twenty 
work-horses,  four  bullocks,  and 
six  milch-cow  s,  were  fed  at  Par- 
tington, in  Yorkshire,  for  above 
£ve  months,  with  carrots,  the  pro- 
duce of  three  acfesj  nor  did  tliey, 
during  that  period,  taste  any  othej- 
food,  except  a  little  hay.  The 
milk,  he  tarther  adds,  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  refuse  fattened  thirty 
hogs,  with  veiy  Jitjle  ^4,di.tioii^ 
food. 

Potatoes  and  buck-wheat  fur- 
pish  a  supply,  equally  excellent 
^ud  wLolesyme,     Horses  are  par- 
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tieularly  fond  of  the  latti  r,  which 
also  fallens  poultry  very  s]K;edi!v, 
while- its  blossoms 'alibrd  a  fragrant 
food  for  bees,  at  a  period  wben 
tlie  vegetable  creation  is,  for  the 
most  part,  stripped  of  its  verdure. 
To  these  may  lie  added,  die  plant, 
called  w  iiins,  the  utility  of  which, 
has  but  lately  become  generally 
known.  They  require,  it  is  true, 
to  be  ground  in  a  mill,  befoie  thcjr 
are  given  to  cattle,  and  do  not 
materially  ameliorate  the  ground, 
a  circumstance  considered  as  au 
obje£lion  to  their  culture;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  apparent 
disadvantages,  they  pi'oduce  an 
excellent  and  invigoradng  fodder, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  dienpeht 
articles  of  winter  provision  ;  as  tiicy 
continue  green  during  tlie  whole 
year,  and  will  grow  on  the  most 
inditferent  soils. 

Burnet,  white  beet,  tlie  Mangel 
Wurxel,  or  root  of  scarcity,  having 
been  already  mentioned,  it  is  un- 
necessary again  to  point  out  their 
utility  in  feeding  catde. 

There  is  anotlier  branch  of  tlie 
vegetable  creadon,  usually  deno- 
minated grasses,  which  c(*nt;)iiJ  a 
variety  of  species,  diat  are  parti- 
cularly useful  for  this  purjwse, 
such  as  the  Fcstuta  oviua,  or 
sheep's  fescue ;  the  Fesliica  rul ra, 
creeping,  or  purple  fescue;  and 
the  Holcus  lanatus,  meadow  soft- 
grass;  tlie  physical  propeities  tf 
which,  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 
To  this  number  btlorigs  likewise 
the  Astragalus  glycjiphUlos,  sweet " 
milk-vetcii,  or  w  ild  liquorice*  • 
vetch,  or  milk-wort,  as  it  is  dide- 
rently  called;  which,  independent- 
ly of  its  utility  in  affording  a  whole- 
some and  nutritious  winter-fodder, 
deserves  every  attention  from  the 
cultivator,  as  it  will  flourish  Inxu^ 
riantly  on  the  moit  barren  soil. — 
• ^     •  The 
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The  LcithyrusAphacA.  tivApratemif, 
yeUow  vetcliling,  and  everlasting 
tare ;  several  species  of  trefoil  and 
clover  3  the  purple,  or  everlasting 
bush  vetch,  and  the  everlasting 
pea,  all  are  most  excellent  fodder 
for  cattle. — Fir-tops,  that  is,  the 
•tender  shoots  of  firs,  thongh  not 
generally  known,  also  constitute 
an  useful  substitute.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  t'a&.  occurs  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Bath  So- 
ciety Papers,  where  an  ingenious 
-correspondent  mentions,  that,  be- 
ing greatly  in  want  of  provender, 
having  very  little,  or  no  hay,  he 
was  obliged  to  feed  his  cattle  on 
fir-tops.  And,  though  he  had  up- 
wards of  400  head  of  horned  cattle, 
yet  he  did  not  lose  above  four  or 
"five }  while  mauy  farmers  and 
graziers,  who  lived  in  the  same 
county,  lost  one-half,  and  several 
of  them  almost  their  whole  stock. 
Hence  we  seriously  recommend 
farther  trials  to  be  made  with  this 
article,  which,  in  our  opinion,  pro- 
mises a  wholesome  and  invigorat- 
ing food,  and  might,  in  a  short 
time,  be  procured  without  employ- 
ing large  quantities  of  land  for  the 
growing  of  winter  provision. 

The  last  vegetable  that  peculiar- 
ly merits  attention,  as  affording  a 
proper  food  for  cattle,  is  the  Trifo- 
Hum  Melilotus  officinalis,  L.  com- 
mon melilot,  which  frequently 
calls  forth  all  the  patience  of  tlie 
industrious  cultivator ;  but  which, 
from  being  a  noxious  weed,  may 
become  au  inestimable  resource. 
This  plant  has  been  giv«n,  both  in 
a  green  and  dry  state,  to  horses, 
bullocks,  asses,  goats,  and  sheep, 
all  of  which  have  eaten  it  eagerly ; 
it  has  also  been  allowed  to  pigs, 
which,  however,  relished  it  only 
\vhile  green.  Let  it  sutfice  to  ob- 
teive^  for  the  present,  that,  as  the 
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rtifflilot  grows  on  the  worst  sctIs, 
where  it  spreads  like  a  shrub,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  three  ta 
five  feet,  great  advantages  may  be 
obtained  by  planting  it  in  desolate 
and  barren  places. 

In  enumerating  the  various  ve- 
getables which  appear  to  be  the 
most  beneficial  food  for  cattle,  we 
have  necessarily  avoided  entering 
into  any  particular  details  con- 
cerning their  culture;  because  .some 
of  tliem  have  already  been,  and  the 
rest  will  be,  hereafter,  noticed  in 
tlieir  alphabetical  series. 

II.  The  breeding  of  cattle. 

The  English  cattle  are  divided 
into  several  classes,  or  breeds,  de- 
nominated from  the  different  coun- 
ties in  which  they  are  reared ;  as 
the  Lincolnshire  and  Holderness, 
which  are  distinguished  for  their 
size;  the  Welsh  and  Norfolk 
breeds,  which  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  lean,  and  wretched  ap- 
pearance, as  the  Lancashire  and 
Herefordshire  are  for  their  beauti- 
ful and  healthy  look.  Besides 
these,  there  are  several  others,  as 
the  Sussex,  Devonshire,  or  Somer- 
setshire, which,  though  fine  cattle, 
do  not  attraft  that  attention,  which 
is  generally,  and  deservedly,  paid 
to  the  Lancashire  and  Hereford- 
shire breeds.  The  former  of  these 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
improvements  made  by  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.BAKEWELL,  of  whose 
mode  of  breeding  we  have  already 
given  a  concise  account,  pp.  337 
and  338. 

There  was  a  remarkable  peculi- 
arity in  Mr.  Bakewell's  cattle  j 
namely,  their  uncommon  docility 
and  meekness,  which  were  so  great, 
that  a  boy  with  a  switch  could, 
without  any  difficulty,  condu(5t 
them  from  one  part  of  his  farm  to 
another.     Iliis-gentieHess  was  tlie 
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©flfeft  of  management,  and  evinces 
tlie  superiority  of  his  mode  of 
breeding.  While  we  admire  and 
acknowledge  its.  excellence,  we 
cannot  but  advert  to  the  mischief 
which  is  frequently  done  by  horned 
c-attle,  and  doubtless  arises  from 
very  contrary  pradices.  Such  in- 
jurious consequences,  however, 
might  be  prevented  by  tippifig, 
that  is,  by  sawing  off  the  pbints 
of  the  horns  of  cows,  bulls,  and 
oxen,  and  iixing  on  tlicm  small 
knobs  of  wood,  about  tliree  inches 
in  diameter ;  then  boring  a  hole 
through  the  horn  and  wood,  and 
clinching  a  nail  on  the  opposite 
side.  Although,  by  this  precau- 
tion, the  horns  are  in  a  manner 
despoiled  of  tlieir  beauty,  yet, 
when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  it,  this  trifling 
loss  cannot  be  regretted. 

Concerning  that  fatal  disorder, 
the  rot  in  sheep,  Mr.  Bakewell 
uas  particularly  attentive  to  its 
origin  and  progress :  he  found, 
ttom  experience,  that  it  was  gene- 
rated solely  by  floods.  WJien, 
therefore,  particular  parcels  of  his 
best  breed  were  past  service,  he 
fattened  them  for  the  butcher  ;  and 
to  be  certain  that  tliey  would  be 
killed,  and  not  go  into  other  hands, 
he  used  "  to  rot  them"  before  they 
were  sold.  1  liis  singular  praftice 
appears  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  jealousy  :  it  was  etfeded  by 
overflowing  a  pasture,  or  meadow, 
in  summer ;  as  the  soil  thus  inun- 
dated inevitably  rots  all  the-  sheep 
that  feed  on  it,  the  succeeding  au- 
&iinn. 

In  die  breeding  of  stallions  for 
obtaining  cart-horses,  Mr.  Bakk- 
Vtell  was  also  particularly  suc- 
cessful ;  by  observing  the  same 
rules  of  proportion  as  we  have  tnon-' 
lioned  under  the  article  "  Blaos 
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Cattle  j"  and  making  them  in 
like  manner  docile  and  gentle.  Hii 
economical  plan  of  feeding  the  lat- 
ter with  turnips,  cannot  be  sutHci- 
entiy  recommended  to  every  in- 
dustrious breeder.  All  thcbs  roots 
v/ere  carted  to  the  stalls,  by  w  hich 
ofie  acre  went  as  far  as  three.  With 
resjx'ct  to  tlie  saving  of  straw,  he 
obsciTed  similar  care  j  for,  by 
giving  it  to  his  lean  beasts  in  small 
quantities,  he  preserved  their  ap- 
petite suflhiciently  keen  to  make 
them  eat  clean,  and  thus  prevented 
an  unnecessary  waste  for  litter ; 
which  is  but  too  prevalent  among 
agricultnrists.  Nor  was  his  hay 
consumed  in  a  cart  less  and  extra- 
vagant manner }  the  same  econo- 
mical management  that  was  con- 
spicuous in  other  departments  of 
his  agricultural  concerns,  also  pre- 
vailed here ;  and  the  measures  he 
pursued,  to  ensure  as  large  a  quan- 
tity as  possible  at  all  scasoiis,  dis- 
play an  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  hus- 
bandr)'  that  rarely  occur.  This 
great  objert  was  eifeded  by  water- 
ing his  meadows  (which  were  situ- 
ated near  a  small  brook),  by  means 
of  cuts  that  intersed  tliem,  and 
convey  water  to  those  parts  which 
are  at  a  distance  frcHn  the  brook  ; 
and  by  making  others  for  cairying 
off" the  water,  alter  it  had  flov.cd 
the  land.  These  various  works, 
which  were  completed  at  a  consi- 
derable expence,  notwithstanding 
the  disdain  and  censure  of  his 
neighbours>  enabled  Mr.  Bakk- 
WELL  to  float  from  sixty  to  eiglity 
acres  of  land  at  pleasure  ;  aiKl  he 
found  his  labours  crowned  with 
the  most  ample  suecess  j  as  no 
otlier  annual  manuring  was  re- 
quired. Instead  of  tliistles,  ridges, 
furrows,  holes,  hills,  &c.  that  are 
a  disgrace  to  any  farmer,  those 
chiuaiing  meadows    present   line 
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level  crops  of  hay,  and  ^Msaudfuf 
renlure,  reflefting  tlie  highest  cre- 
dit on  his  charafter,  as  an  en- 
lightened, and  public-spirited  agri- 
culturist. ' 
,  The  Herefordshire  breed  above-' 
mentioned,  appear  to  be  a  mixtiu^e 
of  tlie  Welsli,  and  a  spurious  race 
of  long-honied  cattle.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Qiarlton,  in  Kent,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  tliat  the  true 
Herefordshire  cattle,  M-ith  respeft 
to  kindly  disposition  for  feeding, 
or  delicacy  of  flesh,  is  not  more 
than  e(jual  to  the  true-bred  Sussex; 
though  the  former  are  more  com- 
plete in  their  make,  generally  u-^ider 
and  fuller  over  the  shoulders  or 
fore  chine,  and  the  breast  or  bris- 
tet,  also  in  the  after-part  of  the 
rump,  which  is  much  oflener  nar- 
row and  shelly  in  the  latter.  In 
short,  the  cattJe  of  Herefordshire 
are,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced farmers,  considered  as 
the  best  in  England  for  oxefi,  the 
dain/,  and  forjattenhig. 

Besides  the  rules  we  have  already 
stated,  under  the  head  of  Breed- 
ing, we  shall  in  this  place  obsen^e, 
that  cattle  may  be  much  improved 
by  crossing  the  strain,  or  breed  ; 
which  is  said  to  be  attended  with 
tlie  most  beneficial  consequences. 
This  praftice,  though  ridiculed  by 
some  prejudiced  farmers,  is  never- 
tlieless  sanftioned  by  the  opinion 
and  long  experience  of  many  suc- 
cessful breeders,  and  especially  the 
late  Mr.  Bx\kkwell  ;  who  has  re- 
commended the  propagathig  from 
the  old  breed,  only,  till  a  better 
could  be  procured.  ^ 

In  keeping  live-stock  on  grain, 
as  well  as  grass-farms,  their  kinds, 
size,  and  number,  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  subsistence,  deserve 
unremitted  attention  ;  as  hkewise 
the  modes  of  keeping  them,  and 
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jJnving  their  mamtre.    It  is  ass^- 
ed,  that  English  Cows  require,  hi 
general,  from  one  to  two  acres  of 
pasture  :  this  is  mostly  made-,  hy 
sowing  grass-seeds  after  the  ground 
has  produced  crops  for  many  years, 
being  botli    smeliorated   and  ex-' 
hausted  under  manurings  and  good 
tillage.      Such  land   continues  se-' 
veral    years   afterwards    in   grass, 
which  is  carefully  cleared  of  bram- 
bles and   strong    weeds.     During 
this  time,    the    cows   drop  their- 
dung,    which  is  exposed  on  tlie 
ground,  to  be   exhausted  by  the" 
united  effefts  of  the  sun  and  wind  ; 
and   which,  according  to  the  old 
system,  is  supposed  to  benefit  the 
soil  in  a  considerable  degree.     But" 
the  good  elfefts   of  this  irregular ' 
method  of  fertilizing  our  pastures 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  counterafted 
by  the  continual   treading  of  the 
cattle;   and  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  such  ^^'asteful  and  un- 
profitable modes  of  manuring  will- 
sooner  or  latter  be  relinquished,* 
and  better  practices  be  generally 
adopted. — See  Irrigation-. 

The  plan  which  prevails  at  pre- 
sent, is  attended  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  rich  grass-pasture  will 
keep  grown  cattle  at  the  rate  of 
]  J  of  an  acre  per  head,  during  the 
six  Manner  months ;  and  common 
pasture,  at  the  rate  of  two  acres- 
each.  Thus,  they  require  very-, 
little  attention;  and,  as  they  range 
at  pleasure,  and  drop  their  manure 
on  the  field,  tlie  expence  and  labour 
of  heaping  up,  carting  out,  and 
spreading  it,  are  entirely  saved. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  cattle 
treading  on  the  grass  and  pasture, 
the  value  of  die  latter  is  much  di- 
minished. Besides,  pastures  re-* 
quire  expensive  fences  ;  tlie  dung 
being  scattered  on  the  ground,  is 
exposed  to  exlialation.  and  waste, 
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hf  flie  joint  aftkm  of  "the  sun  and 
weather,  and  is  thvis  greatly  re- 
duced :  to  this  must  be  added  the 
time  and  trouble  bestowed  on  driv- 
ing horses  and  oxen  to  the  field, 
and  thence  to  the  stable  or  stall. 
Tliese  inconveniencies  may,  how- 
ever, be  obviated,  and  the  cattle 
lupported  at  less  expence,  by  so'U- 
iug  them,  a  praftice  now  becoui- 
Hig  general  in  this  country,  and 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended. By  this  means,  very 
few  or  no  di%"ision-fences  are  re- 
quired: instead  of  If  of  an  acre, 
one-fourth  part  will  suffice  for  the 
■subsistence  of  a  beast  during  the 
six  warmer  months  j  tlie  whole  of 
their  manure  is  well  presei-val,  and 
■  given  to  the  soil,  where  it  is  most 
wanted,  and  in  the  best  condition  ; 
the  land  is  not  trodden  in,  and  the 
cattle  always  ready  for  immediate 
ose.  Tiicy  are  also  kept  more 
cool,  are  less  tormented  by  flies 
than  if  pastured,  acquire  good 
coats,  and  full  flesh  ;  though  they 
consume  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  food.  I\lany  persons,  however, 
may  objefct  to  the  laying  aside  of 
division- fences,  that  bad  seasons 
will  happen,  when  no  grass  can  be 
cut  and  carried  in,  on  account  of 
heavy  rains,  or  cold  winds  which 
retard  its  growth;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  will  be  requisite  to 
liave  some  fields  divided  off,  in 
which  the  cattle  may  find  pas- 
turage. To  tJvese  it  may  be  an- 
sv.-ered,  that  it  will  always  be 
found  a  more  safe  and  profitable 
plan  to  keep  a  quantity  of  hay  in 
store,  to  meet  the  contingencies  of 
unfavourable  seasons,  and  to  feed 
beasts  in  tlie  manner  practised  in 
towns,  where  they  frequently  are 
kept  on  hay  and  straw,  dming  the 
vhole  year,  and  thrive  exceedingly 
well. 
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Much,  however,  depends  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  on  their  "  thrur- 
big  disposition:  singular  as  it  raajr 
appear  to  many  of  our  readers,  the 
tendency  of  animals  to  become  fat, 
is  not  a  little  promoted  by  what  is 
called,  sweating  them ;  a  pradice 
which  has  been  attended  with  im- 
common  success.  This  has  beea 
particularly  experienced  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Moody,  who  asserts, 
that  the  hotter  catde  are  kept,  the 
better  they  will  fatten.  He,  diere- 
fore,  shuts  them  up  iu  an  ox- 
house,  and  for  some  time  admits 
no  air  to  enter  through  die  hdes  of 
the  doors.  The  breadi  of  so  many 
beasts,  and  the  heat  of  their  bo- 
dies, soon  make  diem  s\^eat  ex- 
ceedingly, and  when  this  U  at  ita 
highest  point,  they  most  speedily 
fatten.  iVfter  sweating  two  weeks, 
all  the  hair  falls  off,  a  fresh  coat 
appears,  atid  diey  sweat  no  more: 
but  those  beasti  which  do  not  sen- 
sibly perspire,  seldom  grow  fat. 

Linseed  oil-cake  remarkably  con- 
tributes ts>  the  fattenhig  of  cattle, 
and  renders  their  dung  much  richer 
than  any  odier  vegetable  aliment; 
but,  as  this  article  is  advancing  ia 
price,  and  difficult  to  be  procured, 
it  has  lately  been  superseded  by 
linseed-jelly,  which  is  incompara- 
bly superior, .  and,  when  gii'ea 
with  hay  or  meal,  makes  an  excel- 
lent mixture  for  sLill-fattening.  It 
is  prepared  as  follows :  To  seven 
parts  of  water  ^.ut  one  of  linseed, 
which  has  been  previously  steeped 
for  48  hours  ;  then  boil  it  gently 
for  two  hours,  stirring  tlie  mass 
continually,  to  prevent  it  from 
burning.  It  should  afterwards  be 
cooled  in  tubs,  and  mixed  with 
meal,  bran,  or  cut  chaff.  Mr. 
Moody  gave  two  quarts  of  this 
jelly  every  day  to  each  large  bul- 
lockj  which  amounts  to  little  more 
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than  one  quart  of  seed  m  four 
(lays,  and  is  a  great  saving  in  the 
article  of  food. 

Having  already,  in  the  articles 
BtACK.  Cattle  and  Bullocks, 
stated  the  most  proper  method  of' 
fattening  cattle,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  those  heads,  and  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  last  seiStion  of  tiiis  subjett. 

III.  The  Diseases  of  Cattle. 

No  distem{)er  is  perhaps  more 
common  among  these  useful  ani- 
mals, than  that  of  being  s\voln,that 
is,  hlou'ii  or  hovcn,  as  it  is  termed 
by  farmers.  It  arises  cither  from 
their  being  exposed  t6  damp  situa- 
tions, or  from  eating  too  greedily 
of  any  succulent  food,  such  as  tur- 
nips, clover,  particularly  red  clover, 
wiiich  is  a  dangerous  food  for 
liorned  cattle  ;  for,  when  wetted 
by  dew  or  rain,  it  may  prove  a  de- 
struftive  poison.  Tor  this  fatal 
malady,  various  remedies  have  been 
tfied,  with  more  or  less  success,  of 
•which  we  shall  sele6t  the  most  ef- 
fetlual  and  expeditious.  The  ge- 
neral practice  is,  to  make  an  inci- 
.sion  witii  a  penknife  in  the  body 
of  the  atfeAed  animal,  in  order  to 
give  vent  to  tlie  conlined  air  :  the 
wound  is  then  covered  with  a  com- 
mon or  adhesive  plaster,  to  prevent 
external  cold  from  penetrating  it  j 
and  thus  the  danger,  in  general,  is 
speedily  removed.  But,  where  it 
is  pratticable,  it  surely  behoves  us 
to  employ  more  gentle  remedies 
for  the  alleviation  of  this  disorder  : 
"vve,  tliei'cfore,  extraft  with  satis- 
fa6tion,  tiie  following  recipe  from 
tlie  ."SSd  volume  of  the  yinnals  of 
Agriculture  j  wlicre  it  is  announ- 
ced as  a  speeiiic  for  hoven  cattle, 
even  in  the  mo5t  desperate  cases ; 
t'tfeding  a  cure  within  the  Short 
space  of  half  an  hour; — ^Take  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  oliv'e  oil  ;  one 
pint  of  melted  butter,  or  hog's 
iBfd'j  give  this  mixture  by  means 
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of  a  horri  or  bottle  ;  and  if  it  doe?f 
not  produce  a  favourable  change  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  repeat  the 
same  quantity,  and  walk  the  ani- 
mal gently  about.  For  sheep  at- 
tacked with  this  malady,  the  dose 
is,  from  a  wine  glass  and  a  half  td 
two  glasses. — ^Besides  these  reme-* 
dies,  instruments  have  been  invent- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
blown  cattle  :  two  of  the.se  con- 
trivances we  shall  describe,  as  be- 
ing particularly  distinguished  for 
the  ingenuity  of  their  construction, 
and  the  speedy  relief  they  afford. 
The  first  is  a  flexible  tube,  invent- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Munro, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Edin- 
burgh :  it  consists  of  iron  wire, 
about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  twisted  round  a  rod 
tlnce  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diame" 
ter,  and  made  of  polished  iron,  irj 
order  to  give  it  a  cylindrical  form  ; 
the  wire,  after  being  taken  off 
the  rod,  should  be  covered  witli 
smootli  leather.  To  the  end  of  the 
tube,  Avhich  is  intended  to  be  pass- 
ed into  the  stomach,  abrd.sspipe 
two  inches  long,  of  the  same  size, 
or  rather  larger  than  tlie  tube,  is  tc) 
be  firmly  connefted  :  and  to  pre- 
vent the  tube  from  bending  toa 
much  within  the  mouth,  or  gullet, 
an  iron  wire,  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  length 
as  the  tube,  is  put  within  it,  but 
afterwards  withdrawn,  when  tlie 
tube  has  entered  the  stomach.—* 
A%  Dr.  MuNRo  h.13  ascertained, 
that  the  distance  from  Itie  fore- 
teeth to  the  bottom  of  the  hrst 
stomach  of  a  large  ox,  is  about  six 
feet,  the  tube  ouglit,  therefore,  to 
be  at  least  two  yards  long,  that  it 
may  operate  effedually  in  the 
largest  oxen.  When  the  insti'u- 
ment  has  been  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  it  may  remain  therefor 
any  length  of  time,  as  it  does  not 
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obstrui^  the  respiration  of  the 
aiiiinal  :  the  greater  part  of  the 
condensed  air  will  be  speedily  dis- 
charged through  the  tube  5  and, 
should  any  ardent  spirits,  or  other 
liquor  calculated  to  check  the  fer- 
mentation, be  deemed  necessary,  it 
may  be  safely  inje6ted  through  this 
pipe.  In  short,  the  flexible  tube 
here  described,  has  been  found  of 
infinite  service  in  saving  the  lives 
of  cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep, 
when  subje6l  to  similar  disorders, 
or  any  other  swelling  peculiar  to 
these  creatures. 

Another  Instrument  for  relieving 
hoven  cattle  and  sheep,  is  that  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Richard  Eager, 
ofGrafFham  farm,  near  Guildford. 
Its  peculiar  simplicity,  and  great 
utility,  have  induced  us  to  subjoin 
the  following  representation. 
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A,  A,  is  the  knob  of  wood,  and 
part  of  the  cane  td  which  it  is  fas- 
tened, of  a  proper  size  for  oxen  : 
the  lengtli  of  the  caue  should  be 
at  least  six  feet. 

B,  B,  is  the  knob  of  wood  and 
part  of  the  cane,  calculated  for 
sheep,  and  the  length  of  which 
ought  to  be  about  three  feet. 

When  any  beast  is  blown  or  ho- 
ven, Mr.  Eager  direfts  a  person  to 
lay  hold  of  it  by  the  nostiil,  and 
one  horn,  while  an  assistant  stea- 
dily holds  its  tongue  with  one  hand, 
and  pushes  the  cane  down  its 
throat  with  the  other.  Care,  how- 
ever, should  be  taken,  not  to  let 
the  animal  get  tlie  knob  of  the  cane 
between  his  grinders,  and  also  to 
thrust  it  down  far  enough  j  because 
its  whole  length  wUl  do  no  injury. 
As  there  will  be  found  an  obstacle 
at  the  entrance  of  the  paunch,  the 
cane  must  be  pushed  with  additi- 
onal force ;  and,  as  soon  as  a  smell 
is  observed  to  proceed  from  that 
place,  and  the  animal's  body  sinks, 
the  cure  is  performed,  and  Nature 
will  complete  the  rest. 

Mr.  Eager  justly  attributes  this 
disorder  to  the  superabundance  of 
air  introduced  into  tlie  stomach,  by 
eating  too  large  quantities  of  succu- 
lent food,  which  occasions  a  greater 
than  natural  portion  of  wind  to 
ascend  from  tJie  paunch  of  the 
beast.  This  forces  the  broad  leaves 
before  the  passage,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  stomach ;  and  these  leaves 
prevent  the  wind  from  passing  up- 
wards in  its  regular  course.  Thus 
the  paunch  immediately  begiiw  to 
swell  j  the  heat  of  the  body  rai-e- 
lies  the  air,  so  rapidly  as  to  impede 
the  circulation  of  tlie  blood,  and 
the  animal,  whetlier  bullock  or 
sheep,  unless  instantaneous  relief 
be    procured,,  expires  in  half  an 
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111  justice  to  Mr.  Eag*r,  we 
cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  the 
Society  for  tlie  Encouragement  of 
.Arts,  &CC.  in  179G,  voted  to  him  a 
reward  of  lifty  guineas,  for  com- 
municating to  the  pubhc  his  simple, 
yet  etleftual/  metliod  of  relieving 
cattle  thus  dangerously  afte6ted ; 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Egremont 
has  candidly  testitied  his  convi(S:lon 
.  of  Uie  propriety  of  the  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Eager's  opinion,  rela- 
tive to  tlie.  cause  of  that  distemper, 
.  was  established.  In  short,  several 
respeftable  persons  have  farther  at- 
tested, that  the  pra6lice,  also,  lias 
been  attended  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

There  are  various  other  distem- 
pers, to  which  the  farmer's  li\  c- 
stock  are  frequently  subjeiSt ;  such 
as  the  worms,  or  botts  in  horses 
(see  p.  318),  the  mildew,  mur- 
rain, quarter-evil,  rot,  scab,  &c. 
among  different  species  of  cattle. 
With  respect  to  tlie  nature  and 
cure  of  these,  we  refer  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet :  such  of  our  read- 
ers, however,  as  may  wish  for  more 
minute  information,  on  tlie  subject 
of  cattle,  will  probably  be  gratifi- 
ed by  the  perusal  of  ^Ir.  Culley's 
"  Olservations  on  Live-  Stock" 
(8vo.  4s,  fid.) ;  a  small  work  that 
was  published  a  few  years  since, 
and  is  believed  to  possess  consider- 
able merit. 

Before  we  conclude  this  interest- 
.  Ing  article  of  national  importance, 
we   shall   add   a   few  general  re- 
marks, tending  chiefly  to  preserve 
,  the  health,  and  improve  die  phy- 
ileal  properties  of  catde.     It  is  ad- 
initted,  by  all  enlightened  breeders, 
,  tliat  clea?ilincss  is  one  of  the  most 
fc^sential  requisites  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  tliose  animals ;  and  we  may 
.venture  to  add  that,  in  tliis  respeft, 
a  de-pit  cf  atLcntioD  ought  to  be 
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paid,  little  infctiof  to  tliat  bestowed 
on  the  human  frame.  Hence,  fre- 
quent washing,  especially  after' hard 
labour  J  friftion  with  proper  brusli^ 
es,  arrd  curry-combs,  gentle  walk- 
ing after  a  fatiguing  journey;  and 
the  immediate  reuKJval  of  litter, 
botli  from  tlie  stalls,  and  .farm- 
yards, should  not  be  negle«5ted. 
But,  alas!  let  us  look  around,  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  and  iiispt'd; 
the  filthy  situation  of  cows,  in  ge- 
neral, which  are  kept  in  a  state 
worse  than  hackney  coach-horses, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  milk, 
without  regarding  its  quaUty— 
every  judicious  person  will  shudder 
at  the  picture.  And  yet,  we  de- 
rive from  these  beneficent  brutes 
a  considerable  part  of  our  daily 
sustenance,  especially  for  childrea, 
and  those  persons  whose  organs  of 
digestion  have  not  been  impaired 
by  the  habitual  use  of  fermented, 
spirituous,  or  intoxicating  liquors. 
Sec  jMilk. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  tliis  work 
(p.  2/(3),  we  have  pointed  out  the 
great  necessity  of  supplying  Black. 
Cattle  with  sufScient  quantities 
of  common  salt;  and,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  stated,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  ALL  kinds  of  cattle,  espc- 
ciall)'  sheep,  would  be  much  bene- 
fited by  the  continual  use  of  this 
simple  and  natural  spice,  which 
emiiK^ntly  conduces  to  the  digestion 
of  succulent  vegetables,  and  is  al- 
most a  specific  for  preventing  the 
etfe(9:s  of  flatulence.  Salt  cannot 
be  given  in  excess  :  it  is  affirmed, 
tliat  it  enables  the  farmer  to  zri^ 
crease  his  live-stock;  as  it  augments 
the  nourishment  of  the  food  eaten, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantili/  (f  sa- 
line matter.  It  is  dso  said  greatly 
to  improve  the  wool  in  quality,  as 
wcil  as  quantity.     Hence  it  ought 
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to  be  freely  given  to  slieep,  and 
tattle  of  every  description  :  but,  to 
imitate  Nature,  it  should  be  previ- 
ously dissolved,  and  tlien  mixed 
with  a  pure,  fine  clay,  in  a  \nass, 
which  is  to  be  placed  under  sh^ter, 
so  that  the  animals  may  lap  it  at 
pleasure :  such  is  tlie  process  which 
the  unprejudiced  grazier  will  be 
disposed  to  adopt.  —  Lastly,  ^Ir. 
"BoRDLEY,  the  American,  relates  a 
faR  woftliy  the  attention  of  British 
fanners.  About  sixty  years  ago, 
he  learnt,  from  a  country  farrier, 
tliat,  "  once  or  twice  a  week,  giv- 
ing salt  to  horses,  efte^lually  se- 
cures them  against  lotfs;'' — ever 
since  tliat  period,  he  has  experien- 
ced the  good  effedsof  this  manage- 
rneJit  J  and  adds  that,  during  twenty 
years  residence  on  his  farm,  at 
Wye,  in  IVlaryland,  he  always  kept 
upwards  of  fifty  horses  on  tlie  banks 
of  a  river,  containing  salt-ivater, 
and  never  met  with  a  single  instance 
of  that  disease. 

CAUDEX,  a  botanical  term, 
■  signifying,  in  general,  the  stem,  or 
trunk  of  a  tree.  It  is  properly  that 
part  of  plants  which  joins  together 
the  p/uivula,  or  leaf,  and  the  ra- 
(i'uh-,  or  root  fibres  3  and  which  is 
called  tlie  caudex,  by  Linn^us, 
when  applied  to  entire  plants.  He 
consequently  divides  it  into  tlie 
ascending  and  descending  body  of 
tiie  vegetable  :  the  former  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  the  trunk, 
the  latter  to  tliat  of  the  root.  In 
herbs  and  shrubs,  tlie  caudex  is 
denominated  Caulis,  or  the  stalk. 

Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that,  in 
herbaceous  plants,  the  caudex  is 
generally  a  broad,  flat,  circular 
plate,  from  wliich  the  leaf-stems 
ascend  into  the  air,  and  the  radi- 
cles, or  root-fibres,  descend  into  the 
eartli.   Thus,  the  caudex  of  a  plant 
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of  wheat  lies  between  the  stem  and 
the  radicles,  ^t  the  bash  of  the 
lowermost  leaf,  and  occasionally 
produces  both  new  stems  and  ra- 
dicles, from  its  sides ;  whereas  tliat 
of  a  tuhp  is  situated  under  the 
principal  bulb,  arid  generates  new, 
though  smaller  ones,  in  tlie  bosora 
of  each  balb-leaf,  besides  one  prior 
cipal,  or  central  bulb ; — the  caudex 
of  the  orchis,  arul  of  some  sp(  cics 
of  the  ranunculus,  lies  above  their 
bulbous  roots  J  but  those  of  die 
buds  of  trees  constitute  tJie  longi- 
tudinal filaments  of  the  bark,  ex- 
tending from  the  plumula,  or  apex, 
of  die  hud  on  the  branch,  to  tlie 
base  of  it,  or  its  root-fibres,  beneaiK 
the  soil. 

The  elongation  of  the  caudexes, 
which  takes  place  in  the  buds  of 
trees,  says  Dr.  Dakwik,  is  ana- 
logous to  what  happens  to  some 
herbaceous  plants,  as  in  wheat: 
when  die  grain  is  buried  two  or  three 
inches  beneath  the  soil,  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  caudex  occyrs  almost 
up  to  the  surface,  where  another 
set  of  fibrous  roots  are  prouuded, 
and  the  upright  stem  commences. 
It  is  the  same  with  tidip-roots, 
and  also  diose  of  many  odier  vege- 
tables, when  planted  too  deep  in  the 
eardi. 

This  caudex  of  the  buds  of  tree* 
not  only  descends,  as  before  de- 
scribed, but  likewise  ascends  from 
each  bud  to  that  above  it;  as  on  th© 
long  shoots  of  vines,  willows,  and 
briars }  in  diis  respe<!il,  resembling 
the  wires  of  strawberries,  and  otltor 
cr<!eping  plants.  Thus  the  caudex 
of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  con- 
sists of  a  broad  plate,  buried  be- 
neadi  the  soil,  to  proteS  it  from 
die  frost  j  while  t'.iat  of  the  buds 
of  trees  is  furnished  with  a  long, 
vascular  cord,  eileading  irom  the 
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bud,  on  the  branch,  to  the  radtcfc, 
beneath  the  earth,  and  enduring 
the  winter  frosts,  without  injury. 

When  treating  of  vegetable  ge- 
neration, and  the  organs  of  re- 
produdion.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his 
"  PJujtologia,"  mentions  a  remark- 
able animal  fad,  illustrative  of  this 
curious,  and  important  subjed : 
Many  inseds,  such  as  the  common 
earth-worm,  and  the  polypus,  are 
said  to  possess  so  much  life, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  their 
system,  that  they  may  be  cut  into 
two  or  more  pieces,  without  de- 
stroying them ;  as  each  part  will 
acquire  a  new  head,  or  a  ^lew  tail, 
or  both;  and  the  insed  thus  be- 
come multiplied.  How  exadly 
this  is  resembled  by  the  long  cau- 
dex  of  the  buds  of  tree^s,  which 
possess  si>ch  vegetable  Ufe,  from 
©ne  extremity  to  tlie  otlier,  that 
when  the  head,  or  plume,  is  lopped 
off,  it  can  produce  a  new  plume  j 
and  when  the  lower  part  is  cut 
cfF,  it  will  generate  new  radicles ; 
and  tlius  may  be  wonderfully 
•propagated.  See  also  Bun,  Bulb, 
and  Leaves. 

CAULIFLOWER,  theBotrytis, 
t.  a  variety  of  the  Biassica  olcraeea, 
"or  sea-cabbage,  a  native  of  tlie  Isle 
of  Candia,  but,  of  late  years,  has 
been  so  far  improved  in  Britain,  as 
to  exceed,  in '  size  and  flavour, 
those  flowers  which  are  produced 
in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Cauliflowers  are  raised  from 
seeds,  which  ought  to  be  saved 
only  from  large,  and  white  flow- 
ers'; as,  without  this  precaution, 
they  will  not  prosper.  The  seeds 
"should  be  sown  in  March,  in  a 
rich,  but  not  too  dry  soil,  where 
the  young  plants,  on  their  first 
sprouting  out,  may  be  sheltered 
from  the  evening  frosts,  which 
i;sually  happen   at   that    season* 
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About  the  middle  of  April,  whit* 
in  their  first  leaf,  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  a  nursery,  five 
or  six  inches  apart;  where  they 
must  remain  till  the  latter  end  of 
May,  or  the  beglmiing  of  June, 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  remove 
them  to  those  spots,  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  blossom.  The  best 
time  for  this  purpose,  is  in  wet 
weather,  which  will  make  tliem 
strike  root  quickly;  but  if  the 
season  be  dry,  holes  should  be  dug 
in  the  gromid,  at  about  three  feet 
distance,  which  must  be  well  wa- 
tered, previously  to  setting  the  cau- 
liflowers.- By  tliese  means,  and 
also  by  watering  tliem  frequently, 
during  warm  weather,  the  plants 
will  grow  rapidly,  and  produce 
large  flowers  in  autumn.  It  some- 
times happens  that,  notwithstand- 
ing thcbe  precautions,  tliey  will  not 
flower  till  after  Michaelmas ;  iiv 
which  case  they  must  be  dug  out,, 
together  with  the  earth  at  their 
roots,  and  set  upright  in  a  green- 
house, or  other  warm  place,  where 
the  blossoms  will  increase  in  size, 
and  be  fit  for  use  in  winter.  But, 
in  order  to  have  cauliflowers  in  the 
summer,  a  different  mode  of  culti- 
vation must  be  pursued.  To  cfled 
this,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  on  an  old 
cucumber,  or  melon-bed,  over 
which  a  little  mould  should  be . 
sifted,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick;  this  should  be  shaded  witlk 
mats,  and  occasionally  watered,  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  injuring  the 
plants.  About  a  month  after  sow- 
ing, they  will  be  fit  to  "  prick  out," 
when  they  should  be  set  four  or 
five  inches  apart,  either  under  a 
south  wall,  to  remain  there  tilL, 
spring,  or  in  the  places  where  they 
are  destined  to  blossom,  and  cover- 
ed with  glass  bells  during  tlie  se- 
verity 
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Vttky  of  winter.  Thus,  and  espe- 
cially by  tlie  latter  ruetiiodj  tlie 
plants  \\  ill,  in  the  spring,  become 
firmly  rooted,  and  consequently 
produce  larger  blossoms  than  those 
which  are  set  in  that  season. 

The  cauliflowers  planted  out  at 
Micliaelmas,  will  blow  about  three 
weeks  sooner  than  those  set  in  the 
spring  J  nevertheless,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  plantations  in  both 
seasons,  that  tliere  may  be  a  con- 
stant succession  of  crops.  Care 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  taken 
to  set  them  where  tliey  may  not 
be  exposed  too  much  to  the  sun, 
and  also  to  water  tliem  well,  which 
will  contribute  greatly  to  their 
growth:  M.  Bechsteik,  a  Ger- 
man writer,  however,  asserts,  that 
they  will  thrive  most  luxuiiantly 
in  the  open  fields. — As  soon  as  the 
blossoms  begin  to  appear,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  break  oiF  tlie  large 
leaves,  and  lay  over  the  flowers, 
in  order  to  shelter  them  from  the 
rain,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  would  otherwise  cause 
.them  to  turn  yellow. 

As  cauliflowers  are  apt  to  be  da- 
maged by  die  wind,  and  sometimes 
tp  be  blown  up  by  tlie  roots,  parti- 
cuhirly  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  tliev  require  to  be  safely 
prole(5ted  from  its  violence.  For 
such  plants,  therefore,  as  blossom 
earl)',  and  have  large,  close  flow- 
ers, we  would  recommend  the 
practice  adopted  in  some  parts  of 
England,  namely,  of  allowing  some 
of  the  most  forward  ones  to  re^ 
main  tor  seed,  and  tying  tliem  care- 
fully to  stakes,  to  prevent  their  re- 
ceiving any  injury  from  the  \vind. 
As  soon  as  the  pods  are  full  grown, 
?nd  the  seeds  have  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, the  whole  stalk  must  be  cut 
off,  and  dried,  previously  to  the 
^e^  being  rubbed  out^  as  they 
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are  liable  to  be  shed,  if  left  upon 
the  plants,  till  tlie  seed-vessels  are 
dry. 

The  proper  method  of  dressing 
cauliflower  for-  the  table  being 
sufficiently  understood,  we  shaU 
only  add,  that  among  the  succut 
lent  plants  produced  in  our  cli« 
mate,  this  doubtless  is  one  of  the 
most  nourisliing,  and  likewise  tlie 
best  adapted  to  tender  organs  of 
digestion,  especially  in  valetudina- 
rians and  invalids:  such  persons, 
howev'er,  ought  to  eat  it  with  the 
addition  of  some  aromatic  spice, 
such  as  pounded  cardamoms,  or 
caraway — or  a  small  proportion  of 
bread. 

CiVUSTICS,  in  medicine,  are 
remedies,  Uie  operation  of  whicii 
resembles  that  of  Are  ;  by  destroyt 
ing  the  texture  of  the  pan  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  converting  it 
into  a  substance  not  imlike  burnt 
flesh. 

Those  bodies  which  possess  cau- 
sticity, are,  when  taken  internally, 
mortal  poisons  :  so  powerful  is 
their  action,  in  general  (for  instance, 
arsenic),  tliat  cautious  physicians 
hesitate  to  prescribe  it,  even  exter- 
nally. There  are,  liowever,  sever 
ral  others,  which  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  divested  of  this  deleterious 
quality,  such  as  the  nitrous  acid, 
or  aqua  fortis ;  lunar  caustic,  or  3 
solution  of  silver  in  nitrous  acid  j 
common  caustic,  or  pure  kali ;  ei- 
ther of  which  are  daily  and  success- 
fully used,  especially  for  extirpat* 
ing  fungous  flesh,  removing  warts, 
&c.— See  Cautery. 

The  causticity  of  bodies  depends, 
principally,  on  the  state  of  tlie  sa- 
line and  acid  matters  which  they 
contain.  When  the  latter  are  con- 
centrated and  attached  to  tlie  sub- 
stances witli  which  they  are  com- 
bined, they  possess  great  atUvity, 
Hh^      ■  a^ 
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and  are  coiTot;ive  or  caustic.  In  this 
manner,  both  lixed  and  volatile 
alkalis,  lho\igh  already  caustic,  ac- 
quire that  property  in  a  far  great- 
er degree,  by  being  mixed  with 
quick-lime }  as  this  substance  de- 
prives them  of  a  portion  of  un6tu- 
ous  and  inflammable  matter,  and 
divests  them  of  all  their  flxcd  air, 
wliich  binds  and  restrains  tlieir  sa- 
line principle. 

The  late  Dr.  Bl\ck,  when  treat- 
ing on  this  suhjeiSl,  observed  tliat 
the  compounds  produced  by  the 
union  of  metals  with  acids,  are  in 
general  corrosive.  Many  of  them, 
M^hen  applied  to  the  skin,  destroy 
it  almost  as  soon  as  mineral  acids  ; 
and  some  of  the  most  poA\'erful  cau- 
teries are  made  in  this  way.  Others 
are  supposed  to  be  more  acrid  than 
tlie  pure  acids  themselves,  and 
produce  apparently  more  powerful 
etFefts,  when  taken  internally. 
Thus,  a  person  may  swallow  ten 
or  twelve  drops  of  spirit  of  salt, 
•without  feeling  any  inconvenience; 
but  the  same  quantity  of  acid,  pre- 
viously combined  with  silver,  quick- 
silver, copper,  or  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, will  throw  the  whole  body 
into  violent  disorder,  or  even  prove 
fatal,  if  taken  in  one  dose. 

Caustics  are  not  at  present  in 
general  usej  they  are,  however, 
applied  occasionally  in  abscesses, 
to  produce  an  oriiice,  and  to  give 
vent  to  the  suppurating  matter;  as 
likewise  to  make  issues  in  parts 
where  incision  is  ditticult,  or  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  cpntigu- 
ous  blood-vessels. 

CAUTERY,  a  surgical  temi 
given  to  substances  which  corrode 
or  burn  any  solid  part  of  the  body  : 
they  are  divided  into  two  cla^ises, 
aB>ial,and  poicnti.uL  By  the  for- 
mer are  understood  red-hot  instru- 
ment^, which  were  muclx  in  use 
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among  the  ancients,  and  are  still' 
employed  by  several  barbarous  na- 
tions, as  their  almost  only  means 
of  curing  diseases  ;  but,  in  the  mo- 
dern praftice  of  Europe,  they  are 
stldom  resorted  to,  except  for  tlie 
^firbig  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Some  practitioners,  however, 
cauterize  with  burning  tow,  others 
with  cotton,  or  ino.ro  (particularly 
the  inflamed  part  of  a  toe,  for  pre- 
venting a  flt  of  the  gout) ;  others 
again  with  live  coals,  Spanish  wax, 
pyramidal  pieces  of  linen,  &:c.  But 
of  ail  actual  cauteries,  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  least  painful,  is  that 
of  strewing  on  the  wound  a  small 
quantity  of  the  flnest  gun-powder, 
and  then  setting  it  on  tire  ;  a  me- 
thod which,  particularly  after  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  has  generally 
been  attended  with  the  happiest 
efte6t,  while  it  always  renders  the 
operation  with  tlie  knife  unneces- 
sary. 

Potential  cauteries  are  those 
v.hich  we  have  already  explained 
under  the  head  of  Caustics.  In 
this  place,  therefore,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  one  of  the  most  etfec- 
tual  methods  of  cleansing  foul,  in- 
dolent ulcerations,  and  checking 
the  progress  of  raortitication,  espe- 
cially in  the  legs,  is  the  cautious 
application  of  the  following  lotion  ; 
Take  thirty  grains  of  lunar  caustic, 
dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of  the  purest 
spring,  or  twice  liltred  water.  If 
it  produce  a  burning  sensation 
which  continues  too  long  for  sus- 
taining the  pain  In  the  part  affect- 
ed, wash  the  ulcer  with  pure  wa- 
ter, and  make  the  solution  weaker 
every  time  it  is  appHed.  Although 
t^iis,  in  general,  proves  an  excri- 
lent  remedy  in  those  cases,  yet  as 
it  is  a  powerful  caiislic,  "we  do 
not  advise  an  indiscrimhiate  use 
of   it,  without  consulting  profes- 
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slonal  men. — See  Ulceks,    dnd 
Wairts, 

CAVADII,LA,  a  plant  but  little 
kno'A'n,  tliougli  its  seeds  have  long 
been  applied  externally  to  destroy 
vermin ;  as  they  produce  a  con- 
siderable irritation  in  tlie  skin. 
Lately,  ho\ve\er,  the  celebrated 
ScH MUCKER  has  successfully  ad- 
ministered these  seeds  internally 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Half  a  dram  of 
the  powder  mixed  with  honey,  was 
ordered  to  be  taken,  on  an  empty 
stomach,  for  tive  successive  morn- 
ings ;  after  wliich  he  prescribed  a 
brisk  laxative.  By  this  treatment:, 
the  cavadilla  has,  by  several  Conti- 
nental physicians,  been  obseived 
to  expel  the  ver-solitaire,  ox  solium, 
a.  species  of  tape-worm  extremely 
difficult  to  be  removed.  It  is  far- 
tlier  affirmed,  tliat  in  a  variety  of 
cases  it  uniformly  produced  that 
€ffea. 

CAVIAR,  a  species  of  food 
chiefly  imp(jrted  from  Russia  :  it  is 
made  of  the  liard  roes  of  the  stur- 
geon, formed  into  small  cak.s, 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  three  or 
four  inches  In  breadtli ;  but  some- 
times tlie  wliole  is  loosely  packed 
up  in  small  kegs.  It  is  prepared 
by  taking  all  the  nen-es  or  strings 
out  of  the  spawn,  washing  it  in 
-\vhite  wine  or  vinegar,  spreading  it 
on  a  table,  tlien  salting  and  press- 
ing it  in  a  line  bag ;  atter  wliich  it 
is  put  into  a  vessel  perforated  at 
the  bottom,  to  allow  tlie  moisture 
to  run  out,  if  any  sliould  remain. 

From  the  latest  accounts  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Pallas,  in  his 
Travels  into  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  the  years 
i7p3  and  17p4  (an  English  tran- 
slation of  which,  by  the  editor  of 
tliis  £lacyclopaedia,  is  now  in  tlie 
press),    it  appeals   tliat  caviar  is 
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made  of  tlie  following  three  species 
of  fish,  caught  in  the  river  Volga 
and  the  Caspian  sea  :  1 .  Belugas, 
or  the  great  sturgeon,  of  which 
there  are  taken  annually  103,500  j 
each  fish  being  wortli,  upon  an 
average,  two  mbles  and  a  half,  or 
from  six  to  seven  sliillings  sterling : 
tlie  roe,  or  caviar,  of  1000  stur- 
geons weighs  4000  Russian  pounds, 
so  that  this  number  yields  414,000 
pounds,  and  the  value  of  each  poml, 
or  forty  pounds,  is  generally  com- 
puted at  three  rubles  and  a  half; 
2.  The  little  sturgeon,  of  which 
there  are  taken  every  year  302,000, 
yielding  724,800  pounds  of  the  roe  j 
aiid  3.  I'he  Sevrugas,  or  Acipenser 
sL'llatus,  L.  the  annual  produce  of 
■which  is  not  less  than  1,34.5,000, 
caught  in  the  cUflerent  fislieries ; 
and  from  which  3,228,000  pouodij 
of  caviar  are  obtained  :  or  from  the 
■whole  number  of  1,750,500  fish, 
4,36(3,800  p(xuid«  of  caviar, — See 
a|so  Isinglass. 

Pallas  observes,  that  it  woul4 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
world,  a  fishery  more  produftive  to 
the  natives,  and  advantageous  to  go- 
vernment, except  that  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  During  the  long 
Lent  of  the  Grefik  Church,  and  the 
weekly  fast-days,  whicJi  togctlicr 
are  at  least  four  months  in  the 
year,  this  fishery  affords  the  prin- 
cipal food  to  the  whole  European 
jiart  of  Russia,  and  its  populous 
capitals. — No  caviar  was  exported 
in  British  vessels  till  the  year  178I, 
and  only  1040  pounds  (Russian 
weight)  of  that  commodity  were 
sent  to  England  in  1782 ;  bat  the 
increase  of  this  trade  ^vas  so  rapid, 
tliat  in  the  following  year,  46,(^0 
lbs.  ;  in  1784,  64,480 lbs.;  iji  1785 
and  1736,  above  40,000 lbs. ;  in 
1787,  nearly  64,000lbs.;  in  178S, 
l6'0,Q00lbs.3  and  in  17SQ,  not  less 
Hh"4  tliau 
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than  4.50,160  Ibe.;  but  in  17gO, 
only  1000  lbs.  ;  and  in  1792, 
151,240 lbs.  were  shipped  in  Eng- 
lish vessels.  —  The  exportation  to 
Italy  has  also  amounted  to  upwards 
of  400,000 lbs.  during  the  last-men- 
tioned years,  exclusive  of  about 
120,000lbs.  to  other  countries,  and 
a  still  larger  quantity  through  the 
ports  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  and  that  of 
Azov. 

We  have  purposely  enlarged 
upon  this  subje£t,  because  we  con- 
ceive that  prolific  fish,^  the  stur- 
geon, or  at  least  some  of  its  species, 
might  be  advantageously  bred,  and 
propagated  in  British  waters.  But 
an  undertaking  of  such  incalculable 
jiational  importance  would  claim 
the  vigorous  aid  of  government ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that,  in  more 
peaceable  times,  this  desirable  ob- 
je6t  will  not  be  considered  as  visi- 
onary or  impracticable.  At  pre- 
sent, the  annual  value  of  the  stur- 
geons caught  in  the  waters  of 
Astrakhan,  and  the  Caspian  sea, 
amounts  to  1,760,405  Russian 
rubles;  a  great  part  of  which  is 
paid  in  British  money,  for  the  ar- 
ticles of  isinglass  and  caviar.  These 
fish  proceed  in  shoals  to  the  mouth, 
and  a  considerable  way  up  the  cur- 
rent of  rivers,  without  the  least 
apparent  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers. As  the  Persians  eat  no 
sturgeon,  the  fisheries  of  the  Sal- 
lian  are  rented  by  Russians,  who, 
during  the  spawning  season,  take 
15,000  large'  fish  in  one  day  with 
the  hook,  at  the  weirs  formed 
across  the  water :  nay,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  if  the  fishermen  be  acci- 
dentally prevented  from  working 
bpt  for  a  single  day,  the  fish  accu- 
jnulate  in  such  numbers  at  the 
"weir,  as  to  fill  the  whole  channel, 
$o  that  the  uppermost  appear  with 
their  backs  above  water^  in  a  river 
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not  less  than  twenty-eight  English  ^ 
feet  deep,  and  sixty  fathoms  wide. 
But  those  injudicious  fishermen, 
after  having  collcAed  the  roes  for 
caviar,  and  the  air-bladders  for  isin- 
glass, throw  the  body  of  the  fish  into 
tlie  sea  as  useless. — See  Manure. 

With  regard  to  tlie  physical 
qualities  of  caviar,  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  it  is  a  nourishing 
food,  and  more  easily  digested  than 
pickled  salmon ;  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles in  taste,  and  nutritive  pro- 
perty, the  essence  of  anchovies ; 
though  few  persons,  on  first,  tiial 
relish  its  flavour. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  one  of 
the  most  heating  and  stimulating 
spices  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. It  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duiStion  of  a  tree  growng  in  South 
America;  according  to  Guthrie, 
the  geographer,  in  the  vale  of  Arica, 
but  more  probably  in  the  Island  of 
Cayenne. 

This  powerful  spice,  in  a  state  of 
powder,  has  lately  become  the  com- 
panion of  the  table,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  flavour,  and  the 
quality  it  is  supposed  to  {X)ssess,  of 
promoting  the  digestion  of  fish, 
and  other  articles  of  strong  food. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
such  practice  is  not  conducive  to 
health,  in  general ;  for,  though 
Cayenne  pepper,  like  high  flavour- 
ed Indian  soys,  may  occasionally 
assist  digestion,  we  would  prefer- 
ably advise  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  artificial  stimulants,  if  they 
value  their  constitution,  to  abstain 
from  dishes  requiring  a  vigorous 
stomach,  ratlier  than  resort  to  pre- 
carious and  destructive  means. 

Dr.  Unzer  mentions  a  prepara- 
tion of  Cayenne  pepper,  called  chi- 
queiaille,  which  is  so  powerful  a 
caustic,  that  tlie  smallest  portion  of 
it  applied  to  the  skin,  burns  more 
violently 
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Vrolently  thau  fire:  he  advises, 
therefore,  in  accidents  of  this  na- 
ture, immediately  to  wash  the 
part  affeded  with  brandy,  which 
procures  speedy  relief. 

CEDAR,  or  the  Pimis  Ccdrus, 
L.  a  species  of  the  pine-tree,  usu- 
ally called  the  Cedar  of  Libanon, 
is  a  native  of  Syria.  It  is  an  ever- 
green of  the  larger  kind,  bearing 
roundish  cones,  with  smooth,  ereft 
scales,  each  firuit  about  five  inches 
long,  and  four  in  circumference. 
The  cedar  attains  a  considerable 
size,  and  is  said  to  arrive  at  a 
greater  age  than  the  oak.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  l/th  century,  and  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  seed;  as  it 
will  grow  on  a  poor  sandy  soil 
with  a  mixture  of  clay.  Planta- 
tions of  this  beautiful  tree  might 
conduce  to  the  ornament  as  well 
as  convenience  of  domestic  life  : 
for  the  wood  of  cedar  is  not  sub- 
ject to  tlie  depredations  of  worms, 
and  is  admirably  calculated  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  moisture  : 
hence  attempts  have  been  made  to 
imitate  it,  by  dying  inferior  wood 
of  a  red  colour ;  but  the  fraud  may 
be  easilv  detected  by  the  smell,  as 
that  of  the  cedar  is  very  aromatic. 
Beside  the  numerous  articles  of  the 
cabinet-maker  and  joiner,  the  wood 
of  cedar  is  also  made  into  moulds 
for  black  lead  pencils. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of 
tliis  tree,  namely,  the  red  and 
tchitii  cedar,  both  of  which  are 
natives  of  America,  and  species  of 
the  juniper  ti"ee.  The  former  has 
seminal  varieties,  some  trees  pro- 
ducing, as  they  grow  up,  leaves 
sijiiilar  to  tliose  of  tlie  cypress, 
wliile  others  more  resemble  those 
of  tlie  junijier.  It  is  a  most  dura- 
•  j^le   wood,    especially    for    posts. 
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which,  when  once  fixed  in  the 
ground,  will  stand  unimpaired  for 
a  century.  It  was  formerly  ia 
much  request  in  America,  for 
chests  and  wainscoting;  but,  its 
smell  being  rather  disagreeable,  it 
is  now  almost  entirely  disused. 

The  white  cedar,  from  its  very 
small  cones,  resembles  the  cypress. 
From  its  bark  arc  gathered  small 
lumps  or  grains  of  dry  resin,  called 
olilanum,  or  frankincense.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  much  used  ia 
America  for  shingles,  and  has  a 
sweet  smell,  not  unlike  cinnamon. 
Both  these  last  mentioned  varieties 
delight  in  a  dry  sandy  soil;  and,  if 
planted  in  England,  would  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  countr)--. 

CEILING,  in  archiiedure,  is 
the  top,  or  roof,  of  an  upper  room, 
made  of  plaster,  laid  over  latlis 
nailed  on  tlie  bottom  of  the  joists 
of  the  upper  room ;  or,  where 
there  is  no  upper  room,  on  joists 
made  for  that  purj)ose,  which  ai^c 
therefore  called  ceiling-joists. 

Plastered  ceilings  are  in  much 
greater  use  in  En::;land  tlian  in  anjr 
other  country  of  Europe ;  Uiey  arc 
preferable  to  papered,  or  other  ceil- 
ings, as  they  make  a  room  not 
oiJy  lighter,  but  also  prevent  the 
dust  from  penetrating  tlirougli  cre- 
vices ;  lessen  the  noise  from  above ; 
check  tile  progress  of  accidental 
fires  ;  and,  during  summer,  con- 
tribute to  cool  the  air. — See  Mor- 
tar, and  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Celandine.  SeePlornedPopi'T.. 

CELERY,  a  variety  of  the  Apiiim 
sraveolens,  L.  originally  denomi- 
nated smallage,  or  parsley.  The 
root,  in  its  wild  state,  is  thick  and 
fibrous  ;  its  bushy  stalk  attains  tlie 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
bears  yellow  flowers  in  August :  it 
grows  in  ditches  and  salt-marsheji, 
is  fetid,  acrid,  and  noxious ;  but, 
when 
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■when  cultivated  in  dry  ground,  it 
is  divested  of  those  qualities,  and 
then  called  Celery. 

There  are  two  remarkable,  varie- 
ties of  this  vegetable  :  1.  The 
shrubby  celenj,  which  is  raised 
from  seed ;  it  should  be  sown  at 
two  or  three  ditt'crent  times,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  the  better  for 
use  during  the  season,  without 
running  up  to  seed.  The  first 
sowing  ought  to  be  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  March,  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed ;  the  second  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  month,  in  an  open  spot 
of  light  earth,  where  the  plant  can 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun  ;  and 
the  third  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
or  the  beginning  of  Ma}',  on  a  moist 
soil  j  where  it  may  be  exposed  to 
the  morning  sun  only,  but  not  too 
near  trees,  as  the  wet  occasionally 
dropping  from  their  leaves  tends  to 
retard  its  growth. 

Towards  tlie  middle  of  May, 
some  of  the  roots  of  the  first  sow- 
ing v.ill  be  fit  to  be  tr3ns[)lantcd 
into  trenches  for  blanching.  These 
must  be  cut  at  tlie  distance  of  three 
feet  from  one  another,  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  width,  and  of  the 
same  depth ;  the  moitld  dug  out  of 
them  should  be  equally  laid  on  each 
side,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  draw 
in  again,  and  to  earth  up  die  ce- 
ier}',  as  it  advances  in  height.  As 
soon  as  the  trenches  are  made, 
the  plants.  Laving  been  previously 
trimmed,  and  the  tops  of  the  long 
kaves  cut  off,  must  be  set  in  the 
middle  of  them,  about  four  or  five 
Miches  apart;  care  being  taken  to 
close  the  earth  well  around  them, 
and  to  svater  them  plentifully,  un- 
til they  have  taken  new  root.  When 
about  half  grown,  the  lateral  fibrous 
roots  should  be  carefully  removed 
■with  a  knife,  and  tiie  eartli  again 
piaced  round  tlie  parent  root,-witli- 
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out  burj  mg  the; hearts.  By  repeat- 
ing this  operation,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, Mr.  KiRCHNEK,  a  German 
gardener,  asserts,  that  he  obtained 
celery  roots  of  an  extraordinary 
size.  The  last  crop  should  be 
planted  in  a  drier  soil ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  it  from  rotting  in  the 
■winter,  it  Aviil  be  necessary  to  cover 
it,  when  the  frost  is  severe,  with 
pease-haulm,  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance, which  admits  the  access  of 
air.  Care  should,  however,  be 
taken  to  remove  tliis  covering  as 
soon  as  the  weatlier  becomes 
milder ;  for  otherwise  the  celery 
will  be  apt  to  pipe,  and  run  to  seed. 
When  full  blanched,  this  root  will 
not  continue  good  above  three 
weeks  or  a  month;  hence  to  pre-, 
serve  it,  and  insure  a  succession  of 
crops,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  at 
least  six  or  seven  seasons  of  plant- 
ing, proportioned  to  die  consump- 
tion. 

2.  The  lidioiis  celery,  generally 
called,  by  gardeners,  French  Cb- 
jLERiAc,  but  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country' :  it  produces 
a  large,  knobby  root,  of  a  delicate 
tlavour,  and  from  three  to  five 
inches  in  diameter.  This  plant  is 
usually  sown  early  in  the  spring, 
on  hot-beds,  and  aftervvards  trans- 
planted into  a  deep,  and  well  pre- 
pared garden  .soil,  at  equal  distances 
of  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  each 
other,  where  it  will  thrive  rapidly, 
if  it  be  frequently  earthed  up,  and 
watered,  as  it  requires  constant 
moisture.  —  Having  been  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  the  proper 
seed  for  diis  variety,  instead  of 
which,  an  eminent  old  botanist,  of 
Covent-garden  market,  furnished 
us  with  that  of  die  common  fibrous- 
rooted,  or  shrully  celery  ;  we  are 
led  to  beheve,  that  the  latter  may 
be  artificiully  converted  into  lui-^ 
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tons  roots,  by  adopting  the  simple 
expedient  before  suggested  by 
KincHNER.  Although  we  have 
no  decisive  proof  of  tliis  useful 
conversion,  which  might  be  easily 
applied  to  the  improvement  of 
many  other  culinary  vegetables, 
yet  there  appears  to  be  a  consider- 
able prospeA  of  a  successful  re- 
sult in  many  of  tiiose  plants,  now 
vegetating  in  a  garden  at  Pad- 
din  gton. 

When  distilled,  the  seeds  of  both, 
the  wild  and  cultivated  celery,  pro- 
duce an  essential  oil.  The  roots 
of  the  former  are  eaten  bv  sheep 
and  goats,  but  cows  and  horses  re- 
vise them. — As  an  article  of  food, 
the  celery  is  well  known,  but  is 
Siiid  to  be  hurtful  to  persons  sub- 
ject to  nervous  complaints.  It  is, 
Jiowever,  considered  as  an  excellent 
antiscorbutic. 

The  lullotts  root  of  celeriac  is 
much  esteemed  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  is  presened  in  s:uid  for 
tlie  winter,  and  eaten  chiefly  as 
salad.  For  this  puqiose,  it  is  cut 
in  slices,  and  soaked  a  few  hours 
in  vinegar :  by  such  simple  prepa- 
ration, it  becomes  as  mellow  as  a 
pine-apple,  and  affords  a  dehcious, 
and  veiy  nourishing  repast :  hence 
it  Ls  much  relished  by  invalids,  or 
the  aged.  We  doubt,  however, 
whetlier  it  deserve  die  great  cha- 
racter it  has  acquired  among  the 
French  and  Germans,  for  its  brac- 
ing and  restorative  virtues,  in  cases 
of  general  relaxation  and  nervous 
debility. 

CELLARS,  in  modem  building, 
are  the  lowest  rooms  in  a  house ; 
their  ceihngs  are  usually  level  with 
the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  on 
which  the  house  is  built.  They 
are  also  situated  under  the  pavc- 
nient  before  it,  particularly  in 
g|j:e<:?(.s  and  squares. 
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On  account  of  the  great  utility 
of  cellars  in  preserving  wines,  ale, 
&c.  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  present  the  generation  of 
damp  and  noxious  air,  in  subter- 
raneous places  :  two  of  these  merit 
particularly  to  be  noticed.  The 
tirst  is  that  of  M.  Westbeck  ^« 
t/ic  Mi'moirs  nf  tke  liot/al  Siuedlsh 
Academji  of  the  ScioicesJ,  who  caus- 
ed a  vaulted  cellar  tobe  construiited, 
without  stone  or  lime :  instead  of 
the  former,  he  employed  charcoal, 
placed  in  tiu  manner  of  brick- 
work :  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
latter,  he  used  a  cement,  consisting 
of  clay,  kneaded  willi  charcoid 
dust.  Ihese  l)riltle  mat<;rials  were 
employed,  because  tlicy  attradt  no 
moisture,  or  acidity,  eitlier  trom 
tlie  air,  or  earth  j  a  circumstance 
whicii  renders  them  even uwrc  dur- 
able tlian  stcne. 

Another  nietliod,  is  that  fre- 
quently practised  in  Germany, 
where  the  vaults  are  so  construct- 
ed, that  a  canal,  or  passage  of  com- 
munication, is  opened  from  the 
cellar  to  tlie  principal  chimney  f4 
the  house.  By  tliis  means,  the  cel- 
lars may  be  continually  ventilated, 
so  as  to  expel  the  damp  and  JU)xious 
vapours,  which  are  usu:dly  collect- 
ed in  them;  while  the  draught  of 
the  chimney  is,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  promoted. 

Ihe  dangers  arising  from  the 
sudden,  or  frequent  inhalation  of 
such  air  as  is  often  generated  in 
close,  and  damp  cellars,  have  al- 
ready been  stated  J  togetlier  with 
the  most  proper  method  of  obviat- 
ing its  deleterious  effects.  Sec  Air, 
p.  23. 

CEMENT,  generally  signifies 
any  glutinous  matter,  capable  of 
uniting  and  keeping  substances  iu 
close  cphcsion.  It  principally  de- 
notes .compositions  .employed  for 
hoiuing 
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holding  together  broken  glass,  Sec. 
For  this  purpose,  the  juice  ofgar- 
fic  is  recommended,  as  exceedingly 
prefer ;  for  it  is  very  s.trong ;  and, 
if  the  operation  be  performed  with 
care,  leaves  ver}"^  little  or  no  mark. 
This  is  also  effe6ted,  by  a  prepa- 
ration of  fresh  cheese  cut  in  thin 
slices,  which  should  be  boiled  in 
different  waters,  and  continually 
stirred  :  thus  it  is  converted  into 
a  very  tough  and  elastic  mass, 
which  will  not  incorporate  with  li- 
quids. After  being  sprinkled  with 
a  little  boiling  water,  and  worked 
upon  a  hot  stone,  a  small  quantity 
of  unslacked  lime  should  be  added, 
and  the  whole  beat  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  paste.  This  compo- 
sition will  prove  a  strong  and  dur- 
able cement  for  wood,  stone, 
earthen  ware  and  glass:  when 
thoroughly  dry,  it  resists  everj'  ef- 
fe&.  of  water. 

There  is  a  cement  for  joining 
gfass  and  china,  used  in  Germany, 
and  which  apjjears  to  be  preferable 
to  thit  above  mentioned.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows :  1  ake,  by 
measure,  two  parts  of  litharge,  one 
of  unslacked  lime,  and  one  of  flint 
glass  ;  let  each  be  separately  re- 
duced to  the  finest  powder,  and 
forked  up  into  a  paste  with  old 
dr}-ing  oil.  Hochheimer  asserts, 
that  this  compound  is  very  durable, 
and  acquires  a  greater  degree  of 
hardness,  when  immersed  in  wa- 
ter. 

Another  composition,  which  is 
successfiilly  employed  by  the  Grer- 
mans,  for  cementing  v:nod,  is  pre- 
pared from  pitch,  mixed  with  bul- 
locks'-blood,  linseed-oil,  and  tur- 
pentine. The  whole  of  these  must 
be  put  over  a  fire,  in  an  iron  pan, 
and  as  much  brick-dust  added  as 
vill  make  them  of  the  consistence 
of  a  thjn  pas^.    The  tub,  or  cask. 
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to  which  this  preparation  Is  to  b<J 
applied,  must  be  perfeftly  dry  be- 
fore it  is  laid  on ;  and  the  chink.1 
or  crevices  filled  up  with  tow, 
while  the  cement  is  warm.  Some 
melt  a  due  portion  of  colophony 
with  the  other  hquids,  previously 
to  the  adding  of  tlie  brick-dust  j 
by  which  means  the  com^xisition  is 
said  to  be  much  improved. 

Cement,  in  building,  is  used  to 
denote  any  kind  of  mortar,  which  is 
stronger  than  tliat  usually  employ- 
ed. The  cement  commonly  used, 
is  either  cold  or  hot.  The  former  i» 
the  second  above  described,  for  ce- 
menting china,  &c,  which  is  som&- 
tin^es,  though  seldom,  resorted  to 
in  the  ere6tion  of  walls. 

The  hoi  cement,  in  general  use, 
is  made  of  resin,  bees-wax,  brick- 
dust,  and  chalk,  boiled  together. 
The  bricks  to  be  conjoined  are 
heated,  and  rubbed  together,  with 
cement  between  them.  If  the  as- 
sertion of  foreign  writers  be  well- 
founded,  there  is  a  much  superior 
composition  for  cementing  stones 
prepared  on  the  Continent.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  parts  of  pitch,  four  of 
colophony,  two  of  minium,  or  very 
fine  litharge  ;  two  of  white  lead  ; 
and  one  of  brick-dust,  melted  to- 
gether. Sometimes,  however,  tlia 
following  materials  are  substituted 
for  those  last  mentioned  :  Take 
pure  quartz,  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
powder,  by  means  of  the  same  free- 
stone, to  which  it  is  to  be  applied; 
add  one  third  part  ofunsLickedlime, 
and  work  the  whole  into  a  paste 
with  the  whites  of  eggs,  just  be- 
fore it  is  wanted.  So  efJedual  is 
this  preparation,  that  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes it  will  acquire  the  compaft- 
ness  and  solidity  of  iron. 

A  cement  of  tolerable  firmness; 

may  be  obtained,  by  a  mixture  of 

g}^suin  and  quick-lime,  with  tha 

addijtioQ 
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icldition  of  xrater  :  tliis  ccttipound 
tnay  prcve  of  considerable  service 
in  making  troughs  for  holding  wa- 
ter, or  lining  small  canals. 

A  cheap  mortar,  or  cement,  that 
v,'i\\  not  crack,  may  also  be  procur- 
ed, according  to  M.  Wiegleb,  by 
"mixing  three  parts  of  the  thin  re- 
siduum after  slackingthe  lime,  with 
one  of  pov^'dered  g)-psuni  ;  but  he 
adds,  that  it  can  be  used  onJy  in 
dry  situations. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  cement  is  pre- 
pared at  Madras,  with  which  most 
of  the  buildings  eredted  in  that  In- 
dian capital,  ai'e  cemented.  It 
consists  of  sand  and  lime,  with  the 
addition  only  of  a  sm.all  quantity 
of  water,  in  ^\•hich  a  propoi  lion  of 
coarse  sugar  has  been  previously 
•dissolved.  The  quick-getting  of 
this  mortar,  and  tlie  great  hardness 
it  acquires,  can,  as  Dr.  James  An- 
derson has  observed  (in  his  Re- 
^reatio/is  in  Jgriculiure,  vol.  i.), 
only  be  attributed  to  one  of  tliese 
two  causes,  namely,  either  tlie  su- 
gar "added,  or  the  quality  of  the 
lime-stone  employed  at  Madras.— 
There  are  some  kinds  of  lime-stone 
in  Britain,  which  afford  a  much 
better  mortar  than  others ;  and 
this  also  may  be  the  case  in  India. 
Most  calcareous  earths  are  blend- 
ed with  sand  and  other  paificles, 
in  various  proportions  5  tlie  quality 
of  the  mortar  or  cement  will  con- 
sequently vary,  according  to  the 
nature  of  these  difterent  ingre- 
dients. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered, 
that  the  scrapings  of  certain  roads, 
consisting  chiefly  of  levigated  lime- 
stone, which  is  impregnated  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  the 
dung  and  urine  of  animals,  form 
aii  excellent  cement.  For  ordinary 
vails,  these  scrapings  alone  are 
^cquently  used;   and,  according 
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to  the  accounts  Mr.  Marsh.vli. 
(in  his  Rural  Economy  */"  Glouces- 
ter shirej,  the  proportion  for  the 
best  building  is  about  one  part  lime 
to  three  of  those  materials,  colled- 
ed  from  roads  composed  of  limei 
stone. 

By  the  ingenuity  of  speculativo 
men, however,  several  odier  modes 
of  fonning  cements,  have  been 
contrived  and  successfully  cm- 
ployed;  but  the  enumeration  of 
these  would  necessarily  lead  us  to 
a  greater  length  than  our  limit* 
will  permit.  We  shall,  dicrefore, 
only  give  an  account  of  tlie  prui- 
cipal  Patekts  lately  granted  for 
the  inv.  ntion  of  various  cemcnts. 

The  first,  is  that  of  Mr.  Johsi 
WoKTH,  chemist,  dated  the  2Sti 
of  May  177 1 J  now  expired;  for  a 
"  Preparation,  or  cement,  for  the 
punwse  of  preserving  His  Majesty's 
and  other  ships  aiid  vessels  froia 
worms,  &c.  and  for  various  jnir- 
poses  in  agficulture  and  com- 
merce."— ^I'his  composition  ccb- 
sists  of  fourteen  pounds  of  powdereS 
or  small  pieces  of  resin ;  twenty- 
eight  of  sand,  sifted  and  wasiied 
clean  from  dirt  or  loam ;  tliree  and 
a  half  of  red  leadj  r.nd  one  pound 
an  1  three  quarters  of  oil:  the  resia 
must  be  melted  over  a  moderate 
fire,  the  sand  and  lead  gradually- 
put  iu,  and  tlien  the  oil ;  c^i'c 
being  taken,  when  they  are  thoil- 
ing,  to  stir  them  constantly  till 
tliey  become  cold,  so  that  the  mass 
may  be  uniform.  When  there  is 
occasion  to  use  tliis  cement,  the 
quantity  required  must  be  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  a  pound  of 
what  is  usually  denominated  by 
die  chemists,  fat  oil,  mixed  with 
every  twelve  pounds  of  it.  As 
as  soon  as  this  is  melted,  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  objed  intended, 
either  by  pouring  it  on,  or  by  *a 
brush. 
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brush,  while  boiUn;^.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  oil  to  be  added  to  the  ce- 
ment must  also  bs  increased,  or 
lessened,  in  proportion  as  the  com- 
position is  required  to  be  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  hardness, 
or  softness. 

The  second,  was  granted  to  Dr. 
HioGiN'S  f**r  liis  invention  of  a 
»'  Wat^r  cemf'nt  or  stucco  for  build- 
ing, repairing,  and  plastering  walls, 
JBrc."  The  componeni  parts  of  this 
cement,  are  drift  or  (quarry  sand, 
cleansed  by  washing,  and  carefully 
strained  from  clay,  salts,  and  cal- 
careous, gypsous,  or  other  grains 
^  Jess  hard  and  durable  than  quartz  ; 
;ifter  which  it  is  dried,  either  in  the 
sun,  or  on  an  iron  plate  in  a  fur- 
nace, in  tlie  manner  of  a  sand  heat. 
To  this  must  be  added,  fourteen 
pounds  of  the  newest  lime-stone 
that  can  be  procured]  and  which 
heats  most  in  slacking,  and  slacks 
soonest  when  duly  watered ;  dis- 
solves in  distilled  vinegar  with  the 
least  effervescence  j  leaves  as  little 
jjs  possible  of  an  insoluble  residuum, 
and  contains  the  smallest  quantity 
of  clay,  gypsous  or  martial  matter. 
This  must  be  previously  sifted  in  a 
brass  wire  sieve,  as  finely  as  pos- 
sible, and  slacked,  by  being  re- 
peatedly immersed  in,  and  quickly 
.  drawn  out  ,of,  a  butt  filled  with 
sqft  water,  till  it  be  made  to  pass 
easily  through  tlie  sieve  ;  rejetiting 
tliat  part  of  the  lime  which  is  too 
coarse.  The  patentee  dire6ls  to 
continue  that  process,  till  as  many 
"  ounces  have  been  passed  through 
tlie  sieve  as  there  are  quarts  of 
water  in  the  butt.  The  impregnated 
liquor,  must  stand  in  tlie  vessel 
closely  covered  up,  until  it  becomes 
clear,  when  it  should  be  drawn  elf 
tiuoiigh  wooden  cocks,  as  fast  and 
as  low  as  the  lime  .subsides  j  being 
aow  lit  for  use.    Dr.  HigginsUo 
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nominates  this  solution,  <//!<'  cement- 
ing liqunr.  Fifty-six  pounds  of* 
lime,  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  are  next  to  be  slacked, 
by  gradually  sprinkling  on  it  tlie 
cementing  liquor,  in  a  close  ancj 
clean  place.  'I'he  slacked  part  must 
be  inmiediately  sifted,  and  die  lime, 
it  not  used  instantly,  kept  in  air- 
tight vessels  ;  care  being  Uiken  to 
reject  those  pieces  wliich  do  not 
pass  through  tlie  sieve.  This  richer 
lime,  the Do6tor  calls />?^/77'c''^  lime. 
Bone-ash  is  then  prepared,  by  grind- 
ing the  whitest  burnt  bones,  which 
must  be  sifted  much  finer  than  tliat 
commonly  sold  for  making  cupels. 
The  principal  materials  being  tims 
prepared,  tifty-six  pounds  of.  tlie 
coarser  sand,  and  forty-two  of  tlie 
fine  sand,  are  to  be  mixed  on  a 
large  plank  of  hard  wood,  placed 
horizontally,  and  spread  so  that  it 
will  stand  to  the  height  of  six 
inclies,  with  a  flat  surface  on  tlie 
plank.  This  must  be  wetted  with 
the  cementing  liquor,  and  what- 
ever superfluous  quantities  of  it 
will  not  incor{)orate  with  the  sand, 
must  flow  off  the  plank.  To  the 
wetted  sand  are  to  be  gradually 
added  fourteen  pounds  of  the  puri- 
fied lime,  tempered  in  the  same 
manner  as  fine  mortar  j  with  this 
composition  are,  by  degrees,  to  be 
mixed  fourteen  pounds  of  the  bone- 
ash,  and  the  whole  beaten  quickly 
together  ;  as  the  sooner,  and  more 
pcrfeiStly  these  materials  are  tem- 
pered togetlier,  and  the  quicker 
the  cement  thus  formed  is  used, 
the  better  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. This  Dr.  Higgixs  calls  the 
water  cement  coarse-grained  ;  it  is 
to  be  applied  in  building,  pointing, 
plastering,  stuccoing,  &c.  in  a  si- 
milar manner  with  mortal"  j  the 
principal  ditfercnce  being,  that  as 
cement  is  shorter,  and  diies  much 
sooner 
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«ooner  tlian  mortar,  or  common 
stucco,  it  ouglit  to  be  worked  ex- 
peditiously in  all  cases  ;  and,  in 
stuccoincj,  should  be  laid  on  by 
sliding  the  trowel  upwards  on  it  ; 
and  that  the  materials  used  with 
this  cement  in  building,  ought, 
when  it  is  laid  on,  to  be  well 
moistened  with  the  cementing  h- 
quor;  which  is  also  to  be  em- 
ployed, if  necessary,  in  wetting 
the  cement,  or  reducing  it  to  a 
iluid  state.  When  such  cement  is 
required  to  be  of  the  finer  sort, 
ninety -eight  pounds  of  the  fine  sand 
arc  directed  to  be  wetted  with  the 
cementing  liquor,  and  temj^ered 
with  the  purified  lime  and  bone-ash 
in  the  manner  already  described  ; 
with  this  only  variation,  that  fif- 
teen pounds  of  lime  are  to  be  used 
instead  of  fourteen,  if  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sand  be  as  fine  as  Lynn 
sand.  This  is  called  water  cement 
,  fine- grained,  and  is  to  be  used  in 
giving  the  last  coating  to,  or  finish- 
ing, any  work  intended  to  imitate 
the  finer  grained  stones,  or  stucco  : 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  applied  to 
all  the  uses  of  water  cement  coarse- 
grained, and  in  a  similar  manner. 
Whenever,  for  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes  of  pointing, 
building,  he.  a  coarser  grained 
and  cheaper  sand  is  required, 
lifty-six  pounds  of  the  coarsest 
sand,  or  of  fine  rubble  well  wash- 
ed, twenty-eight  of  the  coarser, 
and  fourteen  pounds  of  the 
fine  sand,  are  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  wetted  with  the  cement- 
ing liquor,  as  above  direfted ;  to 
^vbich  fourteen  pounds,  or  some- 
what less,  of  the  purified  lime,  and 
a  similar  quantity  of  the  bone-ash, 
are  to  be  added  3  and  the  whole 
tempered  togetlier  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  When  the  ce- 
ment   is    required   to    be^  white, 
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colourless  sand,  lime,  and  the 
whitest  bone-ash,  are  to  be  seleft- 
ed.  Grey  sand,  and  grey  bone- 
ash,  formed  of  half-burnt  bones, 
are  to  be  chosen  for  making  the 
cement  giey.  Other  colours  may 
be  obtained,  by  employing  coloured 
sand,  or  by  mixing  the  necessary 
quantity  of  coloured  talc  in  powder, 
vitreous  or  metal  lie  po  wders,or  other 
durable  ingredients,usually  employ- 
ed in  making  paint.  This  water  ce- 
ment, whetlier  coarse,  or  fine  grain- 
ed, may  be  used  in  forming  artificial 
stone,  by  making  alternate  kiycrs 
of  tlie  cement,  and  of  flint,  hard 
stone,  or  biick,  in  the  moulds  of 
the  intended  stone-,  and  by  expos- 
ing tlie  masses,  thus  formed,  to 
the  open  air,  in  order  to  harden. 
When  such  cement  is  wanted  for 
water-fences,  two-thirds  of  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  bone-ash 
are  to  be  omitted,  and  an  equal 
proportion  of  powdered  tarras  to 
be  substituted  :  and  if  the  sand  be 
not  of  the  coarsest  sort,  more  tarras 
must  be  added,  whicii  should  ngt 
exceed  in  weight,  one-sixth  part  of 
the  former.  When  a  cement  of 
tlie  finest  grain,  and  in  a  fluid  form, 
is  required,  so  tliat  it  may  be  ap- 
plied with  a  brush,  flint-powder, 
pounded  quartz,  or  other  hard, 
cartliy  substance,  may  be  used,  in- 
stead of  sand,  but  in  a  smaller 
quantity,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
fineness  of  the  flint,  or  odier  powder, 
so  tliat  it  shall  not  amount  to  more 
than  six  times,  nor  less  than  four 
times,  the  weight  of  ilie  Hme.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  greater,  or  smaller 
quantity  of  lime,  the  cement  will  be 
moreor  less  liable  to  crack,  by  quick 
drying.  Where  the  sand  above  de- 
scribed, cannot  be  conveniently 
procured,  or,  where  it  cannot  be 
washed  and  sorted,  that  which 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
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the  mixture  of  coarse  arid  fltie 
sand,  may  be  selefted ;  provided 
due  attention  be  jmld  to  the  quan- 
tity of  lime,  which  is  to  be  increas- 
ed, when  the  sand  is  fine,  and  to 
be  diminished,  in  proportion  to  its 
coarseness.  In  situations  where 
sand  cannot  be  procured,  any  dur- 
able stouy  body,  or  baked  earth, 
grossly  powdered,  and  soiled  in  a 
similar  manner,  may  be  substituted 
by  measure,  but  not  by  weight, 
unless  such  gross  powder  be  of  the 
same  specific  gravity. — Sand  may 
be  cleansed  frcnn  softer,  lighter, 
and  less  durable  matter,  and  from 
tliose  particles  which  are  too  tine, 
by  various  methods,  preferable  in 
certain  circumstances  to  tliat  above 
described. 

Water  may  be  found  naturally 
"free  from  lixible  gas,  selenite,  or 
day;  and  may  be  employed  in- 
stead of  the  cementing  liquorj  in 
which  state,  the  water  \vill  not 
require  so  much  lime  for  its  pre- 
paration. Where  stone-lime  can- 
not be  procured,  chnlk-lime,  or 
shell-lime,  which  approaches  near- 
est to  stone-lime,  may  be  substi- 
tuted, in  the  manner  above  direct- 
ed ;  with  this  exception,  however, 
that  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half  of 
chalk-lime  will  be  ne<:essary,  in- 
stead of  fourteen  pounds  of  stone- 
lime.  The  proportion  of  lime  may, 
without  inconvenience,  be  increas- 
ed, when  the  cement,  or  stucco, 
is  to  be  applied,  where  it  is  not 
liable  to  dry  quickly :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  lessened,  and  tlie 
deficiency  supplied,  with  consider- 
able advantage,  by  causing  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  the  cementing 
liquor  to  soak  gradually  into  the 
work,  so  that  the  calcareous  matter 
of  this  liquor,  and  the  elastic  fluid 
attraAed  from  die  atmosphere,  may 
iiJl  and  strengthen  tlie  wor)  man- 
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ship.  The  powdef  of  almost  eve* 
ry  well-dried,  or  burnt,  animal 
matter,  may  Ije  snbsdtuted  for 
bone-ash ,  and  several  eartJiy  pow- 
ders, especially  the  micaceous,  and 
the  metallic,  as  well  as  the  calca- 
reous ashes  of  mineral  fuel,  and 
the  elixated  ashes  of  various  vege- 
tables, the  earth  of  which  cannot, 
by  burn  ng,  be  converted  into  lime, 
will,  in  some  measure,  answer  the 
purposes  of  bone-ash  :  in  short,  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  may  be  less- 
ened, without  injuring  the  cement, 
particularly  in  tliose  circumstances 
which  admit  of  a  diminution  of 
lime,  and  where  the  cement  is 
not  liable  to  dry  quickly.  For 
inside  work,  it  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  mix  hair  with  tlie  cement. 

The  last  patent,  which  we  shall 
notice,  was  granted  in  November, 
1800,  to  Mr.  John  Baptist  De- 
nize, chemist,  for  a  cement,  ap- 
plicable to  various  purposes.  The 
basis  of  this  is  petroleum,  or  rock 
oil,  in  any  form ;  in  which  a  small 
portion  of  sulphur  is  dissolved,  by 
melting;  to  which  is  added  any 
kind  of  vitrescible,  earthy  matter, 
such  as  clinkers,  and  scor'ue,  from 
iron,  or  glass  furnaces ;  puzzolane, 
or  any  volcanic  ashes,  &c.  These 
are  to  be  powdered,  and  stirred  in- 
to the  melted  sulphur-oil,  till  the 
whole  becomes  of  such  a  consist- 
ence as  to  be  easily  spread  with  a 
trowel,  and  docs  not  adhere  to  the 
fingers,  when  cool.  This  cement 
is  firm,  durable,  and  impervious  to 
moisture. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  may 
be  desirous  of  additional  infonna- 
tion,  relative  to  this  interesting 
subjett,  we  refer  to  the  translation 
of  M,  Loriot's  "  PraSiical  Essay 
on  Cement  and  Artificial  Stone," 
(8vo.  Is.  6d.  Cadell,  1774); 
and  to  Dr.  Higgins's  "  Experi-^ 

ments 
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iirv.nts  and  Ohservations,  made  with  witli  a  red  plate  5  in  others,  witli  a 

a  view  of  Improving   the  Art   of  black;  but  they  are  distind  varie-. 

Composing  and  Applying   Calca-  ties.      I'heir    fore    legs  are   veiy 

reous  Cements,   and  of  pre/)aring  short,  and   thus   better  calculated 

Quick-Lime,   ilfc.    (8vo.    5s.  Ca-  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,   to 

dell,   178O);  in  which  the  matter  which  tliey  instinctively  retreat. 


is  fully  and  ingeniously  discussed. 
See  Mortar. 

CEPHALIC,  generally  signi- 
fies whatever  relates  to  the  head. 
Hence  those  remedies  that  are 
given  for  disorders  of  tliat  part, 
are  denominated  cephalic  medi- 
cines. Under  tliis  description  are 
comprehended  cordials,  and  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  a  free  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  tlie 
brain :  thus  cephalic  snufF  is  taken 
with  a  view  to  remove  pains  in  the 
•  head,,  by  occasioning  the  patient  to 
sneeze,  and,  in  this  manner,  per- 
haps, giving  vant  to  obstruiftions 
in  the  smaller  vessels.  Such  is  the 
imperfeft  tlieory  of  cephalic  medi- 
cines ;  and,  stri6tly  speaking,  we 
lare  possessed  of  no  specific  remedy 
for  relieving  a  common  head-ach, 
unless  tlie  cause  from  which  it  pro- 
ceed, can  be  ascertained.  Of  the 
multiplicity  of  circumstances  which 
may  operate,  to  produce  that  com- 
plaint, and  likewise  of  the  most 
proper  means  of  alleviadng  it, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  coiivince 
the  reader,  under  the  article  He.vd- 
ach: 

Cerussa.  See  White  Lead. 
Chadlock.  See  Charlock. 
CHAFER,  Cock-chafer,  May- 
beetle,  Jeffry  Cock,  or,  in  Norfolk, 
Dor,  tlie  Scaialreus  Melolontha, 
L.  is  an  insetl  belonging  to  a  genus, 
which  comprises  eighty-seven  spe- 
cies. It  has,  like  ail  the  rest,  a 
pair  of  cases  to  its  wings,  of  a  red- 
dish, brown  colour,  sprinkled  with 
a  whitish  dust,  which  is  easily  se- 
parated. The  necks  of  these  in- 
jejtts  arc,  in  some  years,  covered 
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Chafers  are  well  knov/n  by  the 
buzzing  noise  tliey  make,  in  Uie 
evening,   when  rising  in  the  air; 
but  psirdcularly  for  the  irreparable 
mischief  diey  occasion  to  the  in- 
dustrious cultivator;  having  been 
found,  in  some  seasons,  so  nume- 
rous, as  to  consume  every  vege- 
table  produ6tion.      These    perni- 
cious vermin  are  generated  from 
eggs,    which  die  females  usually 
deposit,  about  six  inches  deep  in 
the  ground.     Three  montlis  after, 
tlie  inclosed  inseds  begin  to  break 
the  shells,  and  crawl  forth, .  in  the 
form  of  small  grubs,  or  maggots, 
which  feed  up(jn  tlie  roots  of  Avhat- 
ever   vegetables   they  meet  with. 
In  this  worm  state,  they  continue 
for  more  than  three  or  four  years, 
devouring  tlie  roots  of  every  plant 
they    approach,    and     burrowing 
under  the    ground  with    tlie   ut- 
most celerity  for  food.     At  length, 
they    exceed    a    walnut   in    size, 
being    large,    white,    diick    mag- 
gots, with  red  heads,   which   are 
most  frequently  found  in  newly 
turned  earth,  and  are  mucii  sought 
after  by  every  species    of    birds. 
When   largest,   diey  are  an  inch 
and  a  halt  long,  of  a  whitish,  yellow 
colour,  with  bodies   composed  of 
twelve  segments,  or  joints,  on  each 
side  of  wliich  tiiere  are  nine  breath- 
ing holes,  and  three  red  feet,    llie 
head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
body;  of  a  reddish  colour,  witli  a 
forceps,   or  pincer  before,  and   a 
semi-circular  hp,  widi  which  they 
cut  the  roots  of  plants,  and  suck 
out  their  moisture.     They  have  no 
eves,  but  arc  furnished  witii  two 
'  I  i  feeler*. 
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fceikr?,  vrhith  sen-e  t6  dlrcft  thelf 
motions  under  ground. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
these    destruttive  insects   prepare 
to  emerge  from  their  subterraneouB 
abode.     About  the  latter  end  of 
autumti,  the  grubs  begin  to  per- 
ceive    their    tranijfarmation     ap- 
proaching) when  they  bury  theu'i- 
selves  deepjer  in  the  earth,  sonie- 
times  even    six    feet    below    the 
surface,    -where  they  form  capa- 
cious   apartments,    the    walls    of 
which   become  very  smootli  and 
shining,  by  the  excretions  of  their 
l)odies.     Soon  after,  they  begin  to 
shorten  themselves,  to  swell,  and 
burst  their  last  skin,  preparatoiy  to 
their  change  into  a  chrysalis.    This 
appears  at  first  to  be  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  which  gradually  heightens, 
till   at  length  it  becomes    almost 
Ted,      Its  exterrial  figure  clearly 
displays  the  charafters  of  the  fu- 
ture winged  inseft,  all  the  fore- 
parts being  distindly  seen  >  while, 
behind,   the  animal    seems    as    if 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes. 

In  this  state,  the  young  Cock- 
chafer, or  May-bug,  continues  for 
about  three  mondis  longer  j  when, 
towards  the  beginning  of  Jantiary, 
the  aurelia  divests  itself  of  all  its 
impediments,  and  becomes  a  com- 
plete, winged  inseft.  But  it  has 
not  attained  its  natural  health., 
strength,  and  appetite :  unlike  aH 
other  inserts,  which  arrive  at  their 
state  of  perfeftion  as  soon  as  they 
become  dies,  the  cock-chafer  con- 
tinues feeble  and  sickly.  Its  co- 
lour is  much  brighter  than  in  the 
perfedf  aniraai  j  all  its  parts  are  soft, 
and  its  voracious  nature  appears 
suspended.  In  this  state,  it  is 
frequently  fotind,  and  is  erroneous- 
ly supposed  by  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  its  real  hi£torj,  to  be  aD 
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old  onr,  of  the  former  season, 
which  has  buried  itself  during  the 
winter,  in  order  to  re-visit  the  sun, 
the  ensuing  summer.  The  faft  is, 
the  old  one  never  survives  the  sea- 
son, but  peri-shes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  every  other  species  of 
inserts,  from  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  during  winter. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May, 
these  inse(S.s  burst  from  tlie  earth, 
the  first  mild  evening  that  invites 
them  abroad ;    after  having  lived 
from    four    to    live    years    under 
ground.     They  are  then  seen  to 
emerge  from  their  close  confine* 
ment,  no  longer  to  live  on  roots, 
and  imbibe  only  the  moisture  of 
the  earth,  but  to  choose  the  sweet- 
est vegetables  for  their  food,   and 
to  sip  the  evening  dew.     An  at- 
tentive observer  will,  at  that  time 
of  the  year,   see  every  path-way 
strewed  with  themj   and,  in  M'arm 
evenings  of  May,  myriads  of  them 
are  buzzing  along,  flapping  against 
every  thing  that  impedes  their  flight. 
The  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  too  powerful  for 
their    constitution ;    they,    there- 
fore,  conceal  themselves  in  clus- 
ters,  under  the  foliage  of  shady 
trees,  bvTt  particularly  of  the  wil- 
low,   which  appears  to  be  their 
most  favourite  food,    and    which 
they   seldom  quit,   till  they  have 
consumed  all  its  verdure.     In  sea- 
sons favourable  to  their  propaga- 
tion, they  are  seen  in  an  evening,  in 
coiislderable  swarms;  their  dura- 
tion, however,  is  but  sho'."t,  as  they 
never  survive  the  summer.     They 
begin  to  pair,  soon  after  they  have 
emerged  from  their  subterraneous, 
prison ;  and  the  female  then  care- 
fully bores  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
widi  an  instrument  for  that  pur* 
iwse,  with  which  she  is  furnish- 
ed 
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fed  at  her  tail,  and  deposits  her 
eggs  there,  generally  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  sixty. 

Destraftive  as  tliese  inseAs,  in 
their  worm  state,  are  to  vegetation, 
they  would  be  still  more  so,  were 
they  not  destroyed  by  birds,  and 
more  especially  rooks,  which  devour 
them  in  great  numbers.  Half  a 
century  ago,  tliey  were  so  exceed- 
ingly numerous  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  that  they  destroyed  not 
only  the  verdu)"e  of  the  fields,  but 
even  the  roots  of  vegetables.  One 
farmer,  in  particular,  was  so  much 
injured  by  them,  in  the  year  1/51, 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent. 
Many  cro])s  in  tliat  county,  were 
then  almost  reined  by  the  devasta- 
tions these  insefts  committed,  in 
their  worm  state;  and,  when  they 
took  wing  the  next  season,  trees 
and  hedges  were,  in  many  parishes, 
completely  stripped  of  their  leaves. 
At  first,  the  people  brushed  them 
down  with  poles,  swept  them  up, 
and  burnt  them.  James  Ebden, 
a  Norfolk  farmer,  made  oath,  that 
he  gathered  eighty  fushels;  but 
their  number  did  not  seem  much 
diminished,  except  in  his  own 
fields.  Neither  the  severest  frosts 
in  our  climate,  nor  even  water,  Avill 
kill  them ;  as,  on  being  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air,  for  a  few  hours, 
the}'  will  recover,  and  resume  theu* 
former  li\Tly  state.  One  of  the 
best  mfi:hods  to  be  adopted  for  prc- 
venting  tlieir  transfomiaticn,  is,  to 
plough  up  the  land  in  thin  fur- 
nyvrs,  to  employ  children  to  pack 
them  up  in  baskets ;  and  then  to 
strew  salt  and  quick-lime  on  the 
ground,  and  harrow  it  in. 

We  have  but  an  imperfeiS  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  inseft,  called  by  tlic  French 
Ftnaigriettr,  and  of  other  scarabi- 
vorous  animals,  to  avail  ourselves 
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of  their  labours.  This,  hoAVever, 
is  clear,  that  if  such  inserts  as  de- 
vour grubs,  should  take  possession 
of  the  soil  where  cock-chafers 
abound,  tliey  must,  in  a  short  time, 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  the 
latter ;  and  as  they  ha^'e  five  suc- 
cessive seasons  to  prey  on  them, 
till  they  attain  their  perfeS  state) 
they  may  be  entirely  extirpated, 
before  one  fly  can  be  produced. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  known, 
that  the  whole  of  the  cnrvns,  or 
crow,  and  pie-tribes,  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  chafers,  and  particu- 
larly at  a  season  when  grain  is 
scarce  (i.  e.  from  the  end  of  seed* 
dme  to  the  beginning  of  liar^-est) ; 
they  search  for  them  with  the  ut- 
most avidity.  Tliese  sagacious 
birds,  having  observed  that  the 
leaves  of  such  plants  as  are  attack- 
ed by  the  grub,  appear  withered 
or  drooping,  during  the  day,  tliev 
fly  to  them,  dig  for  it  with  their 
strong  bills,  to  the  very  root ;  and, 
if  they  do  not  find  it,  pull  the  plant 
itself  out  of  the  ground.  It  also 
frequently  happens,  that  they  mis- 
take tlie  drooping  leaves  of  plants 
newly  set,  for  tliose  inj-ored  by 
grubs,  and  seize  upon  these;  thus 
finding  no  prey,  they  strike  their 
bills  into  the  ground,  at  their  roots, 
pull  them  up  one  after  another, 
and,  if  not  watched,  do  great  mis- 
diicf.  Strawberries  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  the  depredations  of 
Ae  grab :  hence,  sometimes,  whole 
fields  of  strawberry-plants  are  spoil- 
ed by  the  rooks,  immediately  after 
they  have  been  set.  To  prevent 
such  devastation,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  thtm,  till  their  leaves  assume 
an  upright  position. 

This  damage,  however,  is  but 
trivial,  when  compared  with  the 
real  benefit  occasioned  by  the  rooks 
picking  these  vermin  out  of  both, 

1  i  2  grass 
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grass  and  corn  land.  Great  care 
ought,  therei'ore,  to  be  taken  not 
to  disturb  these  birds,  especially  as 
in  fallowed  lands,  where  grubs  ge- 
nerally abound,  tliey  are  of  infi- 
nite service.  In  tliis  case,  the  laud 
should  be  stirred  with  the  plough 
as  often  as  tlie  weather  will  per- 
mit j  tor,  if  the  rooks  once  iind 
their  way  tliither,  they  will  not 
abandon  the  plough,  unless  driven 
away  by  violence ;  and  each  time 
the  land  Is  stirred,  they  m  ill  de- 
stroy multitudes  of  these  vermin. 
Were  this  the  only  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  their  destru(!:tion,  it 
■would  amply  compensate  the  far- 
mer for  the  labour  and  expence 
bestowed  upon  it.  Independently 
of  the  beneficial  elFeft,  wiiich  tliis 
management  produces  on  the  ferti- 
lity of  fallow -land,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  attended  with  the  de- 
struftion  of  a  whole  race  of  grubs, 
in  the  adjacent  fields. 

But,  as  this  method  is  impradi- 
cable  in  gju'dens,  recomse  ought 
to  be  had  to  otlier  expedients. 
Gardeners  have  observed  tliat  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  strawberries, 
ajid  especially  lettuces,  are  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  the  grub.  In  order 
to  destroy  that  pernicious  inseft, 
they  plant  a  row  of  lettuces  be- 
tween the  rows  of  strawberries,  in 
which  case  the  insti3;  will  prefera- 
bly attack  the  former.  Hence,  they 
carefully  examine  the  .plants  every 
day,  walking  along  tlie  rows  with 
a  trowel :  wherever  tliey  observe 
leases  falling,  tliey  know  their 
enemy  is  on  the  spotj  immediately 
dig  it  up>  and  thus  destroy  tlie 
grub. 

The  whole  race  of  these  insefts 
may  probably  be  extirpated  in  stiff 
soUs,  by  long  continued  rains,  dur- 
ing the  winter.  For  at  tliat  time, 
they  having  descended  deep  into 
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the  ground,  the  passage  murt  be 
in  some  measure  left  open,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water,  if  in  abundance, 
to  soak  down  to  tlie  bottom  of  their 
hole  ;  wliicii,  in  a  retentive  soil,  it 
will  fill,  and,  if  continued  a  suffi- 
cient time,  infallibly  drown  them. 
Wherever  irrigatioji  is  employed 
for  other  purposes,  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  grub  may  be  cfl«261ed  by 
this  method ;  and  there  are  many 
situations,  in  which  water  may  be 
commanded  in  quantities  adequate 
to  this  important  purpose.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  if  a  stream 
of  water  could  be  spread  over  the 
surface  of  a  grass-field,  only  far  a 
few  days,  during  any  of  the  winter 
or  spring  months,  all  tlie  grubs 
might  be  drowned  in  their  holes  : 
and  as  water  is  most  abundant  in 
tliat  season,  a  very  small  stream 
might  be  so  conduced,  in  different 
dire6tions,  as  to  inundate  a  large 
tract  of  ground.  The  benefit  of 
one  irrigation,  tlius  managed,  would 
be  felt  for  five  yeais.  We  there- 
fore venture,  with  Dr.  Anderson, 
to  recommend  this  mode  of  de- 
stroying giubs,  to  those  who  have 
grass -lands  infested  with  them  j 
especially  when  they  are  intended 
to  be  converted  into  corn-land ; 
for  the  injury  done  by  grubs  to  the 
first  crop,  is  often  severely  felt.  It 
might  even  be  safely  applied  to 
orchards,  and  wood-lands,  p-ovid-- 
ed  that  die  water  were  not  conti- 
nued longer  tlian  is  necessary  to 
effedt  the  dcstrudion  of  the  worms. 
Having  tlius  given  a  succinft 
analysis  of  the  different  methods  of 
exterminating  the  cock-chafer,  in 
its  earlier  stages  of  existence,  sug- 
gested by  native  writers,  we  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
latest  discoveries  made  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent, relative  to  this  important 
subjed. 

The 
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The  Hamburgh  Society  for  the 
Eiicouragement  of  the  Arts  and 
Useful  Trades,  has  published  the 
following  methods  of  destroying 
lliis  voracious  inseft,  as  communi- 
cated by  different  authors  : 

I .  In  order  to  prevent  the  worm 
from  changing  into  a  chafer,  it  is 
advisable  to  interseft  the  fields 
with  ditches  :  as  this  inseft  is  con- 
tinually creeping  about,  it  pene- 
trates through  the  sides  of  those 
trenches,  falls  into  the  water  which 
they  generally  contain,  and  cannot 
extricate  itself  from  that  situation ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  colie6t  the 
worms  ever)--  day  ;  for  they  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  food  for  swine 
and  poultry. 

2.  Take  two  ounces  of  oil  (it  is 
not  stated  what  kind  of  oil)  to 
every  pailful  of  water,  and  sprinkle 
it  on  such  places  as  are  visited  by 
the  worm:  or  bury  twenty  small 
pots,  at  equal  distances,  from  S  to 
10  inches  deep,  and  each  contain- 
ing from  20  to  30  drops  of  sulphu- 
rated oil,  or  thick  balsam  of  sul- 
phur, the  exhalation  of  which  ex- 
pels the  inserts. — ^I'his  expedient, 
however,  can  be  pradtised  only  in 
gardens. 

3.  Another  conespondent  sug- 
gests the  frequent  hoeing  of  plants, 
or  ploughing  of  the  soil  in  the 
montlis  of  June  and  July,  in  oi-der 
to  bruise  the  insett,  or  to  expose  it 
for  the  prey  of  birds.  He  also  ad- 
vises to  pour  boiling  water  on  those 
less  produ6live,  or  barren  spots 
of  meadows,  which  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  others  :  this  re- 
medy, however,  appears  to  us  ex- 
ceptionable ;  because  hot  water 
would  at  the  same  time  injure  the 
vegetating  roots  of  grasses. 

4.  Previous  to  a  shower  of  rain, 
the  following  powder  strewed  on 
^e  l^nd  has  been  fpund   of  great 
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service :  namely,  two  parts  of 
pulverized  quick-lime,  two  parts 
ot  sifted  wood-ashes,  and  one  part 
ot  pouhded  sulphur  :  the  hepatic 
vapour  disengaged  from  this  mix- 
ture, on  being  moistened,  is  af- 
firmed to  be  etfet-baal  in  destroying 
tliat  pernicious  grab. 

5.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Mayer,  an 
aged  German  clergj'man,  has,  in  a 
separate  essay  on  tlijssubje(::t(1786) 
published  the  following  method  of 
extirpating  the  cock-chafer:  he 
found  from  long  experience,  that 
irrigation  of  the  fields  towards  tlie 
latter  end  of  May,  or  in  June  ;  al- 
ternate manuring  of  land  with 
marl,  street-dung,  acrid  and  cor- 
rosive matters,  such  as  quick-lime, 
gyi)sum,  nitre,  the  ley  of  wood- 
ashes,  and  of  tanners'  waste,  &c. 
are  the  only  praiSlicable  means  of 
destroying  that  inse6t  in  a  grub- 
state  ;  besides  which,  he  adv  ises  to 
drive  a  flock  of  sheep  frequently 
over  such  land  as  has  been  much 
peribrated  by  this  insert  j  to  wa- 
ter the  meadows  in  spring ;  to  sow 
red  clover  early  in  March,  or  (in 
Germany),  as  soon  as  the  snow  is 
melted  on  the  soil  ^  then  to  har- 
row in  tlie  sf  ed,  to  cover  it  thinly 
with  a  mellow  dung,  and  to  repeat 
the  sowing  in  the  fii-st  three  or  four 
years,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Paris  (for  1 787,  vol. 
iii.)  the  Marquis  de  Gouffier 
has  suggested  a  very  simple,  but, 
as  he  asserts,  etFectual  remedy  for 
preventing  the  depredations  of  this 
injuriSus  grub,  and  consequently 
its  progressive  transformation  into  a 
chafer.  He  observed,  namely,  that 
iurf  or  peat  ashes,  strewed  on  the 
fields,  produced  tliatdesirableetfeft. 

Uses  of  the  Cock-chafer.  Al- 
though this  numerous  and  voraci- 
ous insert  is  by  no  means  calcuiat- 
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cd  lo  compensate  the  hundredth 
part  of  Uie  injury  it  inflit^s  on  ve- 
getables ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  especially  in  a  grub 
state,  it  might  be  more  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  feeding 
of  poultry,  than  it  is  at  present. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  impra(9;i- 
cable,  to  feed  and  fatten  great  num- 
bers of  swine  with  these  chafers,  if 
they  were  previously  bruised,  and 
mixed  with  such  vegetables  chop>- 
ped,  or  cut  small,  as  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  hogs, 

"We  shall  farther  communicate, 
to  artists,  a  curious  fa6t  lately  pub- 
lished by  M.  BuscH,  a  German 
writer.  He  informs  us,  that  an 
uncommonly  beautiful  brown  co- 
lour^ of  a  reddish  shade,  for  paint- 
ing, may  be  easily  obtained  from 
the  cock-chafer  :  this  colour  is 
said  to  be  of  superior  lustre  and  de- 
licacy to  every  otiier  water-paint 
hidierto  discovered.  Tiie  colour- 
ing matter  is  found  in  the  throat 
and  stomach  of  the  winged  insecSt, 
and  prob:ibly  consist?  of  its  food, 
•when  changed  into  chyle.  Aiier 
separating  tliC  posterior  part  of  the 
body,  there  appears  to  be  a  thin, 
white  ciinal,  or  dud,  which  should 
be  carefully  opened,  the  juice 
oozing  out,  collected  on  a  fine 
painter's  pencil,  and  then  deposited 
on  a  shell.  Each  chafer  affords  at 
least  three  drops  of  this  juice, 
which  may  be  employed  without 
any  farther  preparation ;  and  is  not 
liable  to  fade,  or  spoil,  by  long 
ke-eping.  The  most  proper  time 
for  performing  this  operation,  is 
the  evening,  and  before  tiie  chafers 
begin  to  swarm ;  because  they  will 
then  be  replete  with  nourishment, 

CHAfT,  in  husbandry,  the 
husks  of  the  corn  separated  from 
the  grain,  by  screening  or  wifinow- 
iog  it.    This  term  is  also  applied 
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to  the  rind  of  com,  which  in  grind- 
ing it,  produces  the  coarser  part  of 
the  meal. 

By  treating  corn  in  a  manner  si- 
milar to  that  practised  by  the  Tar- 
tars with  buck-wheat  (see  pp.  3/6 
and  377),  it  may  be  easily  de- 
prived of  its  rind,  or,  in  a  manner, 
blanched ;  and  tlie  same  effeft 
may  be  produced  by  merely  steep- 
ing it  in  water,  and  expressing  the 
starch  ;  but  the  husky  part  thus 
separated,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
calltd  clicrff',  as  it  is  in  reality  part 
of  the  grain.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  cui  straw  deserves  that  appel- 
lation ;  because  it  i.'i  a  distin«ft  part, 
or  the  stalk  of  the  plant.  For  this 
reason,  we  shall  delay  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  properties,  as  well  as  the 
various  mrchines  invented  for  sav- 
ing tlie  labour  of  cuttjng  straw  by 
tlie  hand, 

CHAft-CuTTER.  See  Straw- 
Cutter, 

CHAIN,  a  series  of  rings,  or 
round  pieces  of  metal  linked  one 
into  aijotlier  :  it  is  of  vaiious  forms 
and  sizes,  and  applied  to  different 
purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  general 
utiUty  of  tills  article,  for  almost 
every  branch  of  exteusive  manu- 
fadtures,  we  have  but  lately  been 
furnished  with  a  chain,  so  con- 
etruAed  as  to  become  an  effeftual 
substitute  for  ropes,  and  in  every 
respeft  as  pliable,  while  it  is  far 
more  durable.  The  metal  rope, 
or  chain,  we  allude  to,  is  that  in- 
vented by  the  ingenious  William 
Hancock,  of  Birmingham  j  for 
which  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Mauufadures, 
and  Commerce,  in  1 7pO,  liberally 
granted  film  a  premium  of  ^hy 
guineas. 

This  chain  is  particularly  u.seful 

in  the  m  orkiiig  of  coajj  and  other 

mines. 
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mines,  wellsj  &c.  Tlifi  cooamon 
chains,  it  is  well  known,  cannot 
be  depended  upon,  and  break  in 
the  welded  parts,  when  overstrain- 
ed. SuiCh  dangerous  accidents  can- 
not easily  happen  in  tlie  metal 
ropes,  being  woven  togetlier  while 
cold,  out  of  the  strongest  iron 
drawn  into  wire,  about  3 -eights 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  so 
tempered,  that  it  is  almost  impog* 
sible  to  find  in  tliem  a  link  of  infe- 
rior quality.  Hancock's  chains 
will  run  as  flexibly  on  the  pulley 
ag  an  liempen  rope  of  two  inches 
in  diameter,  manufadured  of  the 
Tjest  materials  :  tlxey  have  been 
employed  in  several  large  iron 
works,  and  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  they  deserve  to  be 
generally  adopted  ;  as  thus  a  con- 
siderable saving  would  arise  in  the 
consumption  of  tiiat  valuable  ar- 
ticle, hemp ;  ai)d  an  important 
new  raanufa6tuie  might  be  estab- 
lished, from  one  of  our  staple  com- 
modities. Viewed  in  a  natiiinal 
light,  we  cannot  but  regret  tliat 
the  inventors  situation  in  life  does 
not  en-able  him  to  make  this  article 
for  ready  sale  ;  we  tlierefore  pre- 
sume to  appeal  to  the  statesman, 
and  the  patriot. 

Chaffweep,  the  Small.  See 
bastard  PjMPEaNELL. 

CHAIR,  in  general,  an  article 
of  furniture  contrived  for  die  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  lower  extre- 
mities from  tlie  incumbent  weight 
pf  the  body,  ^ 

Chairs  have  been  held  in  great 
estii^atipfl,  ii)  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries. But,  instead  of  recoiding 
tlie  fiyii)g  chairs  of  tiie  heathen 
gods  and  godd<:sses,  or  tliose  great 
anjj  chairs  in  which,  according  to 
^icient  custom,  the  successful  can- 
didates, after  ekclign,  are  canried 
-through  towns,  by  certain  corpo- 
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rations  in  England,  we  shall  confine 
pm:  account  to  the  plain  house* 
phair.  —  This  useful  contrivance, 
for  whicij  we  are  occasionally  ridi- 
culed by  tlie  more  luxurious  Ori- 
entals, consists,  generally,  of  a 
square  basis,  supported  by  four 
posts,  or  legs.  Although  we  are 
no  advocates  for  innovation,  and 
the  quadrangular  form  appeals  to 
be  the  most  eligible  for  strength 
and  steadiness,  yet,  in  this  instance, 
we  venture  to  pronounce  chat  it  i^ 
not  the  most  proper. 

Square  seats  are  liable  to  many 
objections,  when  considered  with 
respeA  to  their  influence  on  the 
healtli  of  tlie  aged,  ii.firra,  and 
especially  persons  afflitted  with 
tlie  piles,  or  troubled  with  ascw 
rides.  For  these,  a  round,  or 
blunt,  triangular  form  of  a  chair, 
resembling  the  shape  of  a  saddle, 
would  be  far  preferable,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  alleviat  on  of  their 
complaints.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious 5  because  tlie  tliighs  and  legs, 
when  compressed,  occasion  an  ad- 
ditional irritation,  on  a  part  which 
is  already  iu  a  preternatural  state 
of  excitement,  or,  perhaps,  subjevi 
to  chrouic  inflammation,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  hemor- 
fhoids.  Nor  do  we  advise  those 
patients  to  accustom  themselves 
to  rest  upon  very  soft  cusliions, 
or  pillows,  except  such  as  are 
tightly  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  dry 
mosses,  or  chafi^.  Hence  we  are 
pt  opinion,  that  the  studious,  and 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  seden- 
tary emplo}'Dients,  it"  tliey  regard 
tlieir  health  and  convenience, 
should  employ  either  round, 
wooden  chairs,  slightly  concave, 
Q{  such  as  we  have  before  ven» 
turcd  to  suggest. 

A  Patent,  we  understand,  has 
lately  been  granted  to  Mr,  But- 
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LES,  of  Catherine-street,  Strand, 
for  i  is  invention  of  a  chair-hed, 
of  peculiar  construction :  but,  as 
we  have  not  been  favoured  with 
its  specification,  we  cannot  com- 
municate farther  particulars. 

Sedan-Chairs  are  vehicles, 
supported  by  poles,  for  carr)'ing 
single  persons,  at  short  distances 
in  townj  and  borne  by  two  men. 
Their  number  in  the  metropolis, 
allowed  by  a6t  of  parliament,  is 
four  bundled  ;  and  the  fare  to 
which  the  chairmen  are  legally 
eutitled,  ought  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  rate  lixed  for  a  hack- 
ney-coach, driven  to  the  same  dis- 
tance. See  9  Ann,  c.  23,  sec.  8  ; 
also  IOAnn,  c.  lOj  and  12  Geo. I. 
c.  12. 

CHALDRON,  is  a  dry  English 
rneasure,  generally  used  for  sea- 
coal,  and  consisting  of  3d  bushHs, 
filled  up  according  to  the  sealed 
bushel  kept  at  Guildhall,  London. 
On  ship-board,  21  chaldrons  are  al- 
lowed to  the  score  ;  each  of  which 
should  weigh  2000  pounds  :  hence 
a  bushel  of  coals  ought  to  weigh 
from  56  to  62ib. — See  Bushel. 

CHALK,  Crete,  is  a  white 
earth,  abounding  in  Britain,France, 
Norway,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, which  is  said  to  hav«  been 
anciently  dug  chiefly  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  whence  it  has  received 
its  name. 

This  substance  is  found  most 
plentifully  in  t  e  county  of  Kent, 
in  England,  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
which  the  workmen  undermine  to 
a  certain  deptli :  they  then  dig  a 
trench  at  the  top,  as  far  distant 
trom  the  edge  as  the  riiining  ex- 
tends at  the  bottom ;  then  fill  the 
trench  with  water,  which  soaks 
through  during  the  night,  when 
the  whole  mass  falls  down.  In 
Qdier  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  ge- 
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nerally  lies  much  deeper  in  tlic 
ground. 

Chalk  is  of  two  kinds :  hard, 
dry  and  firm,  or  soft  and  unctu- 
ous. The  former  sort  is  the  best 
calculated  for  burning  into  lime ; 
but  tlie  latter  furnishes  the  best 
manure  for  lands.  Both  these  s{x:- 
cies,  however,  are  an  excellent 
manure  for  sandy  soils,  as  they  fill 
up  the  interstices,  or  pores,  and 
give  the  land  a  degree  of  consist- 
ence, ■'•/hich  adapts  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  and  totally 
exterminates  that  pernicious  weed, 
the  corn  marygold,  or  yellow  ox- 
eye,  Chnjsmhthennun  segetuvi,  L. 
which  abounds  particularly  in 
sandy  soils.  It  has  a  very  differ- 
ent etfedt  on  clayey  ground  j  for, 
so  far  from  rendering  it  more  com- 
pa6t  (which  is  too  much  so  al- 
ready)^ it  insinuates  itself  into  the 
small  pores  ;  and,  by  raising  a  fer- 
mentation, exposes  tlie  clay  more 
to  the  operations  of  tlie  frost,  rain, 
sun,  and  air  ;  by  which  means  its 
too  coherent  particles  are  loosened, 
and  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  pul- 
verization. 

It  is,  however,  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  aldiough 
the  Kentish  chalk  agrees  extreme- 
ly well  with  other  clayey  soils,  yet, 
when  laid  on  those  lands  in  Kent, 
situated  near  the  pits,  it  by  no 
means  answers  the  expedtations  of 
tlie  farmer.  This  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  Kentish  clays  partaking 
in  some  degree  of  tlie  nature  of 
chalk,  which,  therefore,  has  not 
so  good  an  etfe6t  in  Kent,  as  in 
other  parts  of  England ;  the  quality 
of  the  manure  being  nearly  conge- 
nial with  the  soil.  It  also  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  diat  chalk,  however 
excellent  it  may  be  in  itself,  when 
mixed  with  dung  or  any  other  ma- 
nure, is  so  far  from  amelioj'ating 
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thr  soil,  that  crops  to  be  raised 
from  it,  receive  no  benefit  what- 
ever, and  it  totally  loses  its  invigo- 
rating qualities. 

Chalk  easily  imbibes  water: 
hence  masses  of  it  are  employed 
for  'drying  precipitates,  lakes, 
earthy  |X)\vders  that  have  been 
levigated  with  water,  and  other 
moist  preparations.  Its  domestic 
uses  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
metallic  or  glass  utensils,  are  well 
known ;  f^or  which  purposes  it  is 
pounded,  and  by  wasbing  it,  clear- 
ed from  whatever  gritty  particles 
it  may  contain,  and  then  called 
whiting.  It  is  also  of  consid'^rable 
service  on  ship-board,  when  mix- 
ed in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  distilled  sea- 
water,  which  may  thus  be  sweet- 
ened, and  kept  perfeilrtly  fresh. 

In  medicine,  chalk  is  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  absorb- 
ents, and  in  this  light  only,  deserves 
notice;  as  the  astringent  virtues, 
which  some  have  attributed  to  it, 
are  utterly  unfounded,  unless  in  so 
far  as  tlie  earth  is  saturated  with 
acid,  in  which  combination  it  forms 
a  saline  concrete,  that  is  manifest- 
ly astringent.  Several  years  since, 
a  person  at  Edniburgh  pretended 
to  have  discovered  a  specific  for 
curing  everj'  kind  of  tliose  erythe- 
matous or  inflammatory  eruptions, 
which  often  attend  the  chronic 
erysipelas,  or  tbe  rose,  on  the 
legs,  merely  by  applying  powder- 
ed chalk  to  the  parts  atfeAed  :  and 
tliough  we  have  had  no  experience 
of  tins  remed)',  it  does  not  appear, 
to  us,  as  proper  and  safe  as  hi/l 
Jiour,  the  good  effects  of  which, 
on  such  occasions,  we  have  fre- 
quently witnessed. 

Chalk  Lands  are  thus  deno- 
minated, from  their  consisting 
jpiincipaliy  of  chalk,  with  a  thiu 
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layer  of  mould,  or  soil  oyer  it! 
They  are  well  calculated  for  the 
growth  of  barley  and  wh.at,  and 
especially  of  oats,  which  will  thriv« 
well  on  any  kind  of  chal  y  landj 
however  indifferent.  It  naturally 
produces  a  small  soecics  of  vetch, 
called  the  smootli  podded  tare,  or 
tine  tare,  Eroum  fetrasberinn,  L, 
toge  ther  with  poppies.  May-weed, 
&c. — Sainfoin,  and  hop-clover, 
will  also  succeed  on  these  laiids  j 
and,  where  tliev  are  of  the  better 
sort,  the  hare's-foot  trefoil,  Tsifo- 
lium  arvense,  L,  will  thrive.  Ulie 
best  mannres  for  this  species  of 
soil  are,  dung,  old  rags,  and  the 
dun^  left  after  folding  sheep  ;  a 
pra<!:tice  winch  is  particularly  use- 
ful here,  and  which,  we  hope, 
will  become  more  general. 

CHALYBEATE,  in  medicine, 
is  an  appellation  given  to  any  li- 
quid, as  wine  or  water,  impregnat- 
ed with  particles  of  iron  or  steel. 

Chalybeate  medicines  operate, 
like  other  preparations  of  i;  on,  both, 
as  aperients  and  as  astringents, -the 
only  difference  being  in  degree. — 
They  are  likewise  supposed  to  dif- 
fer according  to  the  namre  of  the 
acid  united  with  the  metal  :  tlius, 
vegetable  acids  impart  to  them  a 
detergent  and  aperient  virtue  ;-^ 
M'hen  combined  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  they  operate  on  the  first  pas- 
sages as  powert'ul  aperients  ;  the 
nitrous  acid  renders  them  very 
styptic,  and  the  muriatic  produces 
the  sameeffe6t,  in  the  liighest  de- 
gree. 

The  use  of  chalybeates  has,  oc- 
casionally, been  attended  witli 
great  success,  when  united  with 
cathartics,  especially  in  cases  of 
chlorosis,  pains  of  the  stomach,  and 
palpitations  of  the  heart;  but  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  caution  tlie 
reader  against  resorting  indiscri- 
niiuately 
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minalely  to  remedies  which  are 
extremely  precarious  for  pjethorie, 
or  very  irritable  constitutions,  and 
eometimes  produ6tive  of  dangerous 
efteiiis.  Hence  females,  in  parti- 
cul^,  ought  never  to  take  them, 
"without  proper  advice. 

CHAiVlBEK,  in  building,  apart 
of  a  lodging,  or  a  partition  of  an 
apartment,  usually  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  beds.  We  can- 
not enter  into  an  exjJanation  of 
Privy  Chamher,  Chambers  oi  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  &c.  as  these  are 
unconnected  with  our  puipose  : 
hence  v/e  shalJ  only  observe,  that 
we  have  already  given  a  few  direc- 
tions for  correcting  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere, particularly  that  of  bed- 
chamhrs  (see  Air,  p.  22  5  and 
Bed-room, p.  211);  so  that  we 
"may  conclude  this  article  with  a 
short  account'of  a  curious  mode  of 
cooling  tlie  air  in  rooms,  frequently 
practised  by  the  Germans. 

In  tiie  hot  days  of  suiunjer,  es- 
pecially in  houses  exposed  to  the 
meridian  bun,  a  capacious  vessel 
•filled  witU  cold  water  is  placed  in 
tlie  middle  of  a  room  ;  and  a  few 
gieen  branches  (or  as  many  as  it 
"will  hold),  of  a  vigorous  lime,  birch, 
or  willo"W-tree,  are  plunged  with 
their  lower  ends  into  the  fluid.  By 
this  easy  expedient,  the  gpartment 
will,  in  a  short  time,  be  rendered 
much  cooler  J  as  the  evaporation  of 
water  produces  this  dt  sirable  effcQ:, 
in  sultry  weather,  without  any  de- 
triment to  health.  Besides,  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  exhala- 
tion of  green  plants,  under  thejn- 
fluence  of  tlie  solar  rays,  greatly 
tends  to  purify  the  air ;  and  conse-' 
quently  deserves  every  attention  of 
persons  liable  to  pulmonary,  or 
other  complaints,  in  M'hicli  the 
ors^ans  of  respiration  are  atreSed. 
CHAMOMiUb),  JfUkemis,  L. 
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a  gpnus  of  plants  comprising  3t 
species:  of  these,  five  only  are 
indigenous,  tlie  principal  of  wWch 
are  the  three  following  : 

1 .  The  nol'ilis,  or  common  cha- 
momile, also  called  swe^t-scented, 
or  Roman  chamomile,  growing  ia 
sunny  meadows  and  pastures,  niost 
plentifully  in  Cornwall,  and  al^o, 
in  otlierparts  of  England.  Its  creep- 
ing stalks  shoot  forth  brandies, 
and  these  again  strike  root :  tjjp 
leaves  and  flowers  have  a  strong, 
though  not  ungrateful,  aromatic: 
smell,  and  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste. 
They  aft'ord  an  essential  oil.  An 
infusion  of  the  flowers  taken  luke- 
warm, is  antispasinodic ;  and  cold, 
a  stomachic.  In  large  quantities, 
the  former  is  apt  to  excite  vomit- 
ing. Dr.  WiTHPSiNG  asserts, 
that  the  powdered  flowers  hay§ 
cured  agues,  even  when  bark  had 
failed,  but  ought  to  be  tak^rn  io 
considerable  doses  5  we  suppose 
froni  <:Hie  to  two  drams  every  otker 
hour,  to  be  repeated  six  or  eight 
times  during  the  remission  of  the 
paroxysm.  Both  the  leaves  and 
flowers  ot  the  cjiamomile  possess 
remarkable  antiseptic  properties, 
and  are  therefore  used  in  tomen- 
tations,  and  poultices.  From  their 
antispasmodic  powers,  tliey  are  fre- 
quently found  to  relieve  pain,  espe- 
cially in  complaints  of  tlie  kidneys, 
and  in  childbed, 

2.  The  Cotula,  fetid  chamomile. 
May- weed,  or  Mathenj  which 
grows  in  corn-fields,  on  road  sides, 
and  borders  of  dnng-hiUs  ;  it  is  a 
troublesome  weed  in  tilled  lands, 
very  ungrateful  and  disagreeable 
to  bees,  and  not  relished  by  either 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  or 
swine  J  but  toads  are  said  to  b« 
fond  of  i(.  By  jt^  uncomroon 
acrimony,  it  frequently  blisters  the 
skin  of  reapers.    JNotwitli^tauding 

its 
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its  very  pungent  taste,  it  has  often 
been  used  with  advantage  in  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  females. — Bech- 

6TEIN. 

In  dying,  a  deco6tion  of  the 
whole  plant,  when  in  flower,  im- 
parted a  permanent  citron  colour 
to  wool  prepai-ed  in  a  solution  of 
bismuth . — D  a  mc  o  u  r  of  e  y  . 

3.  The  tin6ioria,  or  ox-eye 
chamomile,  grows  on  liigh  sunny 
pastures,  but  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Britain.  Mr.  Dickson 
found  it  in  Essex.  Formerly,  it 
was  discovered  by  Ray,  on  a  bank 
near  tlie  river  Tees,  not  far  from 
Sugburn,  Durham.  This  plant 
has  doubly  winged,  serrated  leaves, 
cottony  underneath,  and  its  stem 
supports  a  cory  minis,  or  flowers  pro- 
gressively standing  each  on  a  pro- 
per fruit  stalk ;  attains  the  height  of 
about  eighteen  inches  j  spreads  out 
its  branches ;  and  bears  yellow  blos- 
soms in  July  and  August,  It  is 
eaten  by  horses  and  goats ;  but 
not  fondly  by  sheep,  and  refused 
by  cows  and  swine. 

The  flowers  of  tlie  yellow  ox-eye 
afford  a  remarkably  clear  and  good 
yellow  dye. — Witheking. — If  the 
root  of  nettles  and  a  little  alum  be 
boiled  together  with  this  plant,  a 
most  beautiful  yellow  maybe  given 
to  wool. — LiNsr.^us. — None  of 
these  colours,  however,  is  perma- 
cent. — Dameoukney. 

Chamomile,  the  Wild.  See 
Common  Feverfew. 

CHARCOAL,  or  Carlon  of  the 
French  chemists,  a  sort  of  artiftcial 
coal,  or  fuel,  consisting  of  half- 
burnt  wood.  It  is  chiefly  used, 
where  a  clear  and  strong  hre  with- 
out smoke  is  required ;  for  tlje  hu- 
midity of  the  wood  is  dissipated  by 
the  fire  in  which  it  was  prepared. 

Tlie  art  of  making  charcoal  is 
wcry  ancient;  for  evea  Soi-oMON 
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(Proverb  xxvi.  21),  distinguishes, 
that  kind  of  fuel  from  co.mmon  tire- 
wood.  Among  the  Romans,  it  was 
hekl  in  great  estimation,  and  it^Mi- 
Lius  Scaur  us,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Ligurians,  was  a  charcoal-mer- 
ciiant.  Pliny  describes  tlie  piles  of 
wood  eret^ted  by  the  manufatturers 
of  this  article,  and  observes  "that 
tl^e  blocks  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
pyramid-'.l  form,  coated  witii  clay, 
and  a  hole  left  on  the  top  for  coa- 
du(5ting  the  smoke,  when  the  wood 
is  set  on  tire.  Thus,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  process, 
for  tliose  ^vho  employ  themselves  in 
tlie  preparation  of  diis  article. 

Properties.  A  surprizing  num- 
ber of  pores  have,  by  tiic  micro- 
scope, been  discovered  in  charcoal. 
Dr.  Hook  counted,  in  the  18th 
part  of  an  inch,  150,  so  tliat  in  a 
piece  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  there 
will  be  upwards  of  five  millions. 
To  this  circtunstance  must  be 
ascribed  the  blackness  of  diarcoal, 
as  tlie  rays  of  Hght  striking  on  it, 
are  received  and  absorbed  by  its 
pores,  instead  of  being  reflected ; 
consequently,  the  body  of  coal  ap- 
pears black, — &  colour  arising  from 
the  want  of  reflection. 

Charcoal  may  be  preserved  to  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  and  in  (he 
ancient  tombs  of  northern  natii^ns, 
entire  pieces  are  fre»]uenrly  disco- 
vered. It  is,  therefore,  deserving 
the  attention  of  those,  who  wish  to 
preseiTC  valuable  records  from  the 
"destructive  tooth  of  time;"  for 
there  yet  exists,  according  to  Do- 
dart,  cliarcoal  made  of  corn  (pro- 
bably in  the  days  ot'CA;sAR),whidi 
is  in  so  complete  a  state,  that  the 
wheat  may  be  distinguished  from 
tlie  rye. 

This  suljstance  is  not  soluble  in 
any  of  the  acids,  but  may  be  dis- 
solved in  considerable  quantities, 

by 
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by  plunging  it  in  a  solution  of  the 
liver  of  sulphur,  to  which  it  imparts 
a  green  colour.  Melted  with  co- 
lourless frits,  or  glasses,  it  gives  a 
pale,  dark  yellow,  reddish,  brown- 
ish; or  blackish  colour,  accordingly 
as  the  inflammable  matter  is  ih 
greater  or  less  proportion.  Fresh 
charcoal  made  of  wood  strongly  at- 
tracts the  air,  and  will  absorb  it 
for  a  considerable  time  :  but  Dr. 
Priestley  uniformly  observed, 
that,  after  submitting  it  to  distilla- 
tion, the  expelled  air  was  less  pure 
than  that  of  the  atrnosphere,  and 
part  of  it  was  fixed  air.  Hence  it 
may  occasionally  be  employed  in  a 
dry  and  powdered  stare,  for  damp 
and  foul  habitations.  Lastly,  Dr, 
Priestley  has  discovered  that 
sevc  ral  of  the  metals,  such  as  cop- 
per, iron,  silver,  &c.  may  be  con- 
verted into  charcoal,  bypassing  the 
steam  of  either  spirit  of  wine  or 
turpentine,  over  tliem  when  red 
hot  5  and  this,  by  way  of  dis^tinftiorr, 
he  calls  the  charcoal  of  metals.  As 
charcoal  has  been  se]oarated  from 
the  purest  spirit  of  wine  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  aether,  M.  Lavoi- 
sier is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  constituent  parts,  or  elements, 
cf  tliat  volatile  liquid. 

Uses.  Besides  the  great  advan- 
tage which  charcoal  afibrds  to  the 
artist  and  maiiufafturer,  it  has 
lately  been  employed  with  consi- 
derable success.  1.  In  corretSling 
the  burnt  or  empyreumatic  taste  of 
ardent  spirits  ;  2.  In  depriving 
rancid  oil  of  its  disagreeable  fla- 
vour ;  and  3.  In  restoring  putrid 
meat.  For  these  useful  purposes, 
however,  it  is  fit  only  when  kept 
in  close  vessels,  immediately  after 
it  has  been  prepared,  so  that  it  may 
absorb  no  acidity,  or  fixed  air,  from 
the  common  atmosphere.  When 
•mployed  in  the  two  first-mention- 
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e.l  cases,  it  should  be  previously 
reduced  to  powder,  a  very  hn^o 
quantity  of  which  is  required  foF 
the  rectification  of  distilled  liquor  j 
but  a  smaller  proportioh,  for  puri- 
fying animal  or  vegetable  oil,  so 
that  even  the  common  tra'n-oil  may 
be  rendered  fit  for  being  burnt  in 
chamber -lamps.  Several  niami* 
fattories  of  this  description  have  . 
lately  been  established  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London,  of  which  we  shall 
only  mention  that  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Joshua  CoI/Lieu,  of  South- 
wark. 

From  the  great  attra6tion  which 
charcoal  possesses  for  any  kind  of 
oily  matter,  or  for  tliat  invisible 
something,  formerly  called  phlo~ 
gistoti,  it  is  ex-  eliently  adapted  to 
become  an  extensively  useful  agent 
in  various  bran,  hes  of  the  arts. 
We  shall  therefore  communicate 
the.  following  abstratt  of  the  late 
discoveries  made  on  tliis  subjed, 
ch.efly  by  Prof.  Lowitz,  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  This  philosopher 
found,  tliat  charcoal  rendered  the 
crystals  of  tartar  very  white  and 
pure,  when  employed  in  prejjaring 
tliem  ;  that  tlie  marine  and  nitrous- 
acids  are  decomjKJsed  by  being  dis- 
tilled upon  it ;  that  the  red  juices 
of  vegetable  traits  are  deprived  of 
their  colour,  without  losing  part  of 
their  acidity;  that  brown,  rancid 
oils  are  rendered  sweet  and  clear,, 
by  agitating  them  for  some  days 
with  charcoal  in  powder  j  that  it 
changes  tlie  smell  of  putrid  vege- 
tables to  that  of  a  pure  volatile 
alkah,  and  produces  the  same  etfeft' 
on  fresh  meat.  By  boiling  coals  in 
powder,  with  honey,  the  pure  sac- 
charine parts  of  the  latter  are  said* 
to  be  separated,  and  the  honey  to 
become  a  well-tasted  sugar.  Vine-, 
gar  concentrated  by  freezing,  and 
distilled  from  a  large  poruon  o£ 
powdered^ 
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jxjwdered  coal,  is  extremely  strongs 
pure,  and  iragrant.  Corn-spirit, 
merely  shaken  witli  coal,  loses  its 
bad  tkvour;  and,  if  honey  be  add- 
ed, it  becomes  a  sweet  and  plea- 
sant liquor.  Even  the  tainted  fla- 
vour of  ardent  spirits,  when  im- 
pregnated with  any  vegetable  oils, 
may  in  a  similar  manner  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  if  die  spirit  be  dis- 
tilled, the  residuum  is  said  not  to 
be  brown  ;  so  that  no  inconveni- 
ence >*  ill  arise  from  carr)'ing  the 
distillalioa  (oo  far. — ^These  etfecls 
were  produped  by  every  kind  of 
coal,  whether  fossil  or  chan-ed  ve- 
getable substances  j  though  the 
latter  appear  to  us,  in  many  re- 
spefts,  preferable  to  coke. 

There  are  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  coals  of  various  ve- 
getables, with  respect  to  their  ha- 
bitude to  iire  :  tiie  vei-j-  light  coals 
of  linen,  cotton,  some  l^ingi,  &c. 
quickly  catch  fire  from  a  spark, 
•and  soon  consume :  the  more  dense 
ones  of  vmiod.-,  and  roots,  are  set 
on  fire  with  greater  difficulty,  and 
burn  more  slowly  j  the  coals  of  tlie 
black  btiTy-bearing  alder,  of  the 
hazel,  willow,  and  lime-tree,  are 
the  most  proper  for  making  gun- 
powder, and  other  pyrotcchnical 
compositions.  For  the  redudion  of 
metallic  calces,  those  of  lieavier 
>vood,  as  oak  and  beech,  are  pre- 
ferable ;  because  tliese  appear  to 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
inflammabie  principle,  and  perhaps 
in  a  more  fixed  state.  Considered 
?s  common  fuel,  those  of  the  heavy 
woods  atlbrd  the  greatest  heat,  and 
require  a  most  abundant  supply  of 
air,  in  order  to  keep  tliem  burn- 
ing; on  the  copfrary,  the  coals  of 
tlie  light  woods  retain  a  glowing 
heat,  till  tliey  are  consumed,  with- 
out a  strong  draught  of  air ;  the 
bark  usually  crackles  while  burn- 
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ing,  w hicb  is  seldom  the  case  witli 
tlie  coal  of  tlie  wood  itself. 

Charcoal  is  likewise  of  consider- 
able service  to  dilfcr^nt  artists, 
for  polishing  biass  and  copper- 
plates, ,  after  they  have  been  rub- 
bed clean  with  poudered  piimice- 
stone.  Hoin-plates  may  be  po- 
lished in  a  similar  manner,  and  a 
gloss  afterwards  giv^n  tlum  witli 
tripoli.  —  Coals  of  dilferent  sub- 
stances are  also  used  as  pigments  j 
hence  the  bone  and  ivory-black  of 
the  shops.  Most  paints  of  this 
kind  ai-e  not  only  incorruptible, 
but  also  possess  the  advanla^je  of  a 
full  colour,  and  work  freely  in  all 
the  forms,  where"  powdery  pig- 
ments are  employed  j  but  tiiey 
ought  to  be  carefully  prepared,  bj 
thoroughly  burning  tie  substance  ia 
a  close  vessel,  and  afterwards  re- 
ducing the  coal  to  a  fine  powder. 
— In  drawing  outlines,  the  artist 
avails  himself  of  pieces  of  char- 
coal, tlie  marks  of  which  may  be 
easily  rubbed  out.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  smaller  branches  of  a 
tree,  such  as  the  willow  and  vine, 
are  usually  preferred ;  and  which, 
after  being  freed  from  the  bark 
and  pitli,  atlbrd  the  best  drawing 
pencils.  Dr.  Lewis  remarks, 
that  tlie  .shells  and  stones  of  fruit 
yielded  couls,  so  hard  that  they 
would  with  difficulty  mark  on  pa- 
per, while  those  of  ilie  kernels  of 
truit  were  very  soft  and  mellow. 
All  these  experiments  must  be  cou- 
duded  in  proper  vessels,  closely 
covered  (the  barrels  of  old  guus, 
or  pistols,  may  occasionally  serve 
'  as  substitutes).  The  Dodor  levi- 
gated various  coals  into  line  powder, 
mixed  tlicm  with  gum-water  and 
oil,  and  applied  them  as  paints,  di- 
luted with  different  degrees  of 
white.  When  laid  on  tliick,  they 
all  appeared  of  a  strong,  full  black  j 

nor 
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nor  could  it  be  discerned,  that  one 
was  of  a  finer  colour  than  another; 
but  those  diluted  with  white,  or 
spread  thin,  had  a  bliieish  cast. — 
Horns,  and  the  bones,  both  of  tish 
and  land  animals,  produced  coals 
more  glossy,  and  of  a  deeper  co- 
Jour,  than  vegetables ;  and  which, 
in  general,  were  so  hard  that  pa- 
per could  scarcely  be  stained  with 
thena :  but  Silk,  wool,  leather, 
blood,  and  the  fleshy  parts  of  ani- 
mals, yielded  soft  coals.  Some 
6f  these  remarkably  ditftred  from 
others,  in  colour;  that  of  ivory  be- 
ing superior  to  all,  and  doubtless 
the  finest  of  black  produced  by 
fire. 

In  agriculture,  charcoal  has,  in 
many  parts  of  France  and  the 
Netnerlands,  been  substituted  for 
ttirf-ashes,  as  a  manure;  but  M. 
RAtFi.iK  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
attended  with  pernicious  efFe6ls 
on  the  soil,  the.  vegetables  it  pro- 
duces, and  the  animals  that  feed 
upon  its  prodtidions. 

Besides  these  various  purposes 
to  which  charcoal  is  daily  applied, 
it  also  promises  to  be  of  con.sider- 
able  service  in  medicine;  on  ac- 
count of  its  absorbent  and  antisep- 
tic properties.  (See  Brkath,  p. 
335.)  From  a  late  account  given 
by  Br.  Metzlkb,  an  eminent 
physician  in  Germany,  we  learn 
the  following  extraordinary  fa6t: 
Tlie  corpse  of  a  person  that  had 
been  murdered  twelve  days,  was 
brought  before  a  coroner's  inquest; 
and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
the  Court,  there  was  not  the  least 
iftark  of  putrefaction,  nor  any  of- 
fensive smell  perceptible.  Oft 
opening  the  intestines  of  the  abdo- 
men, they  were  found  in  an  un- 
tisually  dry  state.  The  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  was  soon  dis- 
tovered)    tor  it  appeared  in  the 
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courses  of  examination,  that  th<i 
body  had  been  kept  for  the  whole 
tirtie  buried  in  dry  coals  coarsely 
pounded,  at  lea.st  twelve  inches 
deep.  It  was  still  more  remark- 
able, "  that  the  cartaligenous  parts, 
especially  those  of  die  breast,  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  softness,  re- 
sembling tliat  of  butter."  —  We 
submit  the  application  of  tliis  sin- 
gular property  to  the  discernment 
of  our  readei's. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
persons  suffocated  by  the  deleteri- 
ous vapour  of  charcoal,  we  shall 
in  this  place  only  observe,  that  a 
body  in  that  unfortunate  situation, 
ought  to  be  without  delay  expo.sed 
to  the  strongest  draught  of  cold 
air ;  all  the  garments  loosened ; 
volatile  spirits  held  to  tlie  nostrils  ; 
the  body  rubbed  either  with  vine* 
gar,  or  with  a  diluted  spirit  of  sal 
ammoniac ;  the  face  should  be 
turned  towards  the  ground,  and 
the  head,  breast,  back,  ^;c.  either 
washed  with,  or  the  whole  body 
siiddenly  plunged  into,  cold  water ; 
then  dried,  and  again  washed  with 
vinegar ;  stimulating  clysters  re* 
peatedly  administered,  and  vene- 
sedion  performed  at  the  jugular 
vein,  or,  for  want  of  medical  as- 
sistance, a  number  of  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  and  temples. — Of 
the  particular  circumstances  con- 
ne6ied  with  this  treatment,  we 
|>rojX)se  to  give  a  niorc  detailed  ac- 
count, under  the  hf  ad  of  Suffoca- 
tion. 

CHARITY  is  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  of  mankind,  displaj'ed 
chiefly  in  the  spontaneous  habit 
and  disposition  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  others,  whether  with  mo- 
ney, counsel,  assistance,  ^c.  Pe- 
cuniary relief,  being  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  e&icacious,  it 
ineiits  softie  attention,  at  a  time 

when 
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■^hen  we  are  most  inclined  to  ex- 
cuse ourselves  from  affording  it  to 
the  needy.  Hence,  we  propose  to 
impart  a  few  miscellaneous  hints, 
supplementary  to  those  wc  have 
already  given,  under  the  articles 
AiMs,  andBBGGAfts, 

We  cannot  but  reprehend  the 
selfish  principle  of  such  modern 
philanthropists  as  practise,  syste- 
naatiGally,  the  trite,  but  prevail! !»g, 
adage,  that  "  charity  begins  at 
home."  For,  though  in  ths  dis- 
pensation of  alms,  we  may  find  it, 
perhaps,  altogether  impossible  to 
avoid  giving  charity  to  some  unde- 
serving persons,  yet  it  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  every  good  man,  to 
bestow  it  at  all  tiuies,  without 
deeply  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  question,  and  carefully  to 
shun  every  species  of  ostentation. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  obje^iled,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  times  is  such  as 
to  preclude,  in  many  well-disjwsed 
individuals,  the  ability  of  contri- 
buting their  mite  towards  the  relief 
of  distressed  objeds;  having,  per- 
haps, large  families  to  maintain,  as 
well  as  heavy  taxes  and  poor-rates 
to  defray  5  yet  we  venture  to  re- 
ply, that  prudence  and  frugality 
Will  always  enable  them  to  adjust 
their  doniestic  economy  5  so  that, 
after  satisfying  every  naturnl  and 
legal  demand,  they  may  have  a 
small  overplus  to  spare,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  are  destitute 
of  human  aid. 

There  are  many  other  objeftions 
to  tlie  indiscriminate  giving  of  cha- 
rity, which  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  discuss  :  and  though 
it  may  appear  a  bold  assertion,  yet 
We  pledge  ourselves  for  the  truth 
of  it ;  namely,  that  it  is  cbiifiy 
pride  and  indolence,  or  some  other 
equally  disgraceful  motive,  which 
keeps  'tl\e  one  half  of  the  world  in  a 
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state  of  ignorance,  with  fftspeft  to 
the  wants,  distresses,  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  other. 

CHARLOCK.WiLDMus-rARD, 
Chadlock,  or  Coen-Calb,  the 
Si.napis  arvensis,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  which  grows  In  com  and 
turnip  fields.  It  is  a  very  noxious 
weed,  especially  among  mrnips, 
to  which  it  bears  so  great  a  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  said,  instances  have 
occurre^l,  o(  hoers  taking  up  a  whole 
crop  of  turnips,  and  leaving  the 
charlock.  To  obviate  this  evil,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  turn  a 
flock  of  sheep  into  a  tield  abound- 
with  this  weed;  for,  during  the 
early  period  of  its  growth,  they  will 
prefer  it  to  the  crop.  Some  lands 
arc  exceedingly  liable  to  be  over- 
run with  the  charlock,  particularly 
when  they  have  been  manured  with 
cow-dung  alone,  as  that  is  very 
favourable  to  its  growth.  Expe* 
rieuced  farmers,  in  general,  are  so 
well  convinced  of  this  eft'eA,  tliat 
they  always  mix  horse-dung  with 
tliat  of  cows,  for  manuring  arable 
land.  Wlien  barley  is  infested  with 
charlock,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  en- 
danger the  crop,  tliat  weed  ha* 
been  mowed  down  with  success  in 
f  he  month  of  May,  while  in  flower  j 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  ofi> 
;it  the  same  time,  the  tops  of  the 
barley  leaves.  Thus,  the  latter  will 
shoot  up  above  the  weed;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fa6t,  that  four 
quarters  of  grain  have  been  obtain- 
ed from  such  land  as,  without  this 
expedient,  would  have  been  almost 
unprodudive. 

The  most  effectual  method  of 
extirpating  tlie  cliarlock  is,  to  sow 
arable  land  with  grass-seeds,  and 
thus  convert  it  into  pasture}  be- 
cause the  former  never  grows 
where  a  coat  of  grass  covers  the 
grouu4. 

Wheo 
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When  this  (lani:  anives  at  liurta- 

S,  it:  produces  jdkm  Bamas, 
tat^d,  ai^nbr  pods,  fnnlain- 
ipg  seed,  whicli  is  eommoniy  sold 
QBdcartfaciiame  ciDmrham  mmsUad 

In  iiclaiid.  and  tbe  unrtheactt. 
fBts  of  Enrape,  duspbnt  is  boQed, 
andealcii  in  tbe  same  mannfr  as 
cabbage.  It  is  a!^  idisfaed  bjr 
covs, goals, and swioe J  sbeepave 
ajbtemeSy  fondof  it ;  fautitis  geoe- 
lal^  idnaed  bj  karaes.  IRees  de- 
xire  macii  nwnriihniienf  6001  its 
fltiwus. 

IiKtead  of  beuDgf^niioiasI  J  Tend- 
ed Ibr  Darkam  maatmrd,  tbe  saeds 
of  tiffis  plant  rai^  be  ventleTcd 
jUDcejpmAt^ble,  bjr  caiinesisotg  die 
OKceiicnt  ofl  viih  wluch  diej 
sixMind.  Tlis  has  been  attempted 
-vith  success,  in  Gennanj ;  i*x  ^re 
JVC  ioibcnied  bf  BfiCHSTEis,  that 
be  obtained  llmctj  poondsatpaie 
lanip-iiE^  ft)i^in  oese  lasukiiied  pfNmds 
vej^bit^  liie  seed. 

CAJUU.OCK,  iheJiBimSedyOrBf^ate 
jUtBcmd.   See  Wiiid  Eadish. 

CHAEfi,  tbe  Rkd.  or  Casn^ 
cnjiBJt,  Salmo  aSfiimm:,  of  aotalla 
mumor,  a  species  df  j&^  bitt  sei- 
dosn  icKsod  in  Bnti^  laiKs,  thoti^ 
abondasidj  in  tbe  cuMer  ones  f^ 
tjie  Lapiiand  jUps.  It  dexig^liEE  in 
dear  amA.  ptne  watBrs,  and  caiefy 

AccfX'daMig  to  Mr.  Pttsa;  Aarr,  the 
largest  3im£  most  beaodful  cf  the% 

fi^  age  cangN^  ***  ^^  ^'^^  ^  ^''''^''°~ 

-  4ffl'-  iir>»i,  "Wf;rfiTOnr«4airMl.  It  ipavns 

abont  jMkfegwnnas,  aisd  daeflj  in 
tilae  mer  Sfoike^,  iriacfa  Ibans  a 

CDffidSacsiice  i«^  anadi£T,  calod  the 

theoi^ves  ioto  the  lake.  The 
£L<nKr  has  a  ibSack  toAj  bottam; 
bot  cuzt  of  the  latia,  a  Liri^  sand, 
which  is  merer  visted  i>j  the  charr. 

Tocte  £«h  ase  ^aid  no  b:  in  the 
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hii^iest  pez&dica  about  ^iajt  acd 
to  ciKUioae  90  the  whole,  siuumer, 
jet  are  sddom  cai^ht  aiter  ApriL 
In  the  spawning  season,  tbej  wiil 
takehait,  bntatDoother  tiaie,and 
are  conunodl  j  cangbt  in  breast- 
nets,  about  tweutv-four  fathoms 
kwg,  and  fi^e  broed. — They  are 
IHoewise  takel^  though  in  s^mlkr 
quantities,  m  lakes  or  pools  3 .  r 
ibot  c£  MoEiM  Snowdcn,  in  \\\^c.:,, 
where  this  it  Ji  is  called  torgecA, 
and  esteesned  a  greater  deficacj 
tfa«n  the  trout. 

The  flesh  of  die  charr  is  vaj 
red,  and,  when  potted,  ddieoas 
eaddi^;  hence,  nnmbcts  of  them 
ate  antmally  scat  to  London. 

CHEESE,  a  species  of  solid 
food,  pcepared  firom  candied  miik 
cleared  of  the  whey,  and  after- 
ni^aads  dried  tar  use.  As  this  arti- 
cle coostitnles  a  naaterial  part  of 
domestic  ooasmnptinB,  we  find  in 
almost  eveij  conutij;  one  or  mcse 
pfiaces  odkebrated  tor  tbe  supenor 
quality  of  their  cheese.  Heoce, 
we  ^opose  tn  ennmorate  the  ptin- 
cspal  softs  of  tlris  maaota^^ore, 
both  at  hosne  and  i^broad  i  intit>- 
dncii^  also  an  aooacmtcf  tlte  moie 
in  whkh  they  ate  prepared. 

I.  STii.TOKCH£E3£iaprodhaced 
in  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the 
oanistj  of  Hantingjf!on ;  and  finom 
its  pecnEar  richness,  and  flavour,  is 
surnetitnes  calkd  E:';gisfk  Perm^ 
jiflx:  Tbe  process  oi  nuakii^  it  is 
as  follows  :  the  rigi^t's  cream  is 
paL  to  the  meaning's  osiik,  with  the 
rennet ;  when  Ustc  cuind  is  come,  it 
is  not  broken,  a^  is  lisnaBy  d<Gne 
with  odier  cbeese,  hvl .  taken  oat 
w^Je,  aisd  pal  into  a  ae-ve,  in 
order  to  drain  gradnalij.  \Mii^ 
draJEiag,  it- is,  pscssed  till  it  be- 
oonoei  firm  acd  dij^  when  it  is 
pieced  in  a  wooden  hoq),  otr  iKm, 
naade  to  fit  &t,  as  it  k  &o  e&treznt'.y 
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■-■Tt  tor  sej-  .  :  is 


it  - 

ir 

mr 

RKirtd  ir,  wntca  arc  tjgatciaerf  as 

occa-':n     r'^rrrnr'^s.       AilDCT   bctE^ 

tal-  .  the  diesir 

i>s:. -   .  .    , ._.  :L£idi»,wfcidli 

are-  cfcsngrf  ctctt  day,  tiH  it  ac- 

qCT"^-    ;----•-=---    tUSBBCaS  to  S!^- 

pc  ■  tbcse  dodis  arc 

re  -i  cliCese  is  nibbed 

ov  r  tvo  (XtLuEC  SESiodR, 

be  -t,  twice  a- day : 

t£i :  :  OSS  axe  tFeatal  in 

a  ?  Li'Cijf  d^,  erea 

b<?:  "  JK3  o^. 

in  -1^  csJjfeagr-nets  ; ' 

bu :  'her  so  ^»>d,  near 

sc  -.J,  as  tisose  prr- 

pc  ^ziuicf  bcRine  od^ 
scribed- 

ATtL-'Z-i-^?-  ttr  SShtao  fusmtas  an; 

in  r  for  dacir  deanS- 

Ec'-  ■  It  !ittie  grttmt  widi 


tbas  are  pat  isito  Ibe  milk;  ao^ 
|je'"r  r^""'^--"  ^-rtfated  vkli  the 
b.:  :7ix  it,  SD  dbat  Aie 

ci^  riued.     We  Tca- 

tc:  .7  ^^^T**  tint  dmr 

TiLi_i-.-  -i.-;-:-r  n^^st  be  otn- 
proved,  aitd  rcrw  feroiacn  €?bks  oc- 
€ti"  '"' '"". "  -:nDaid  prepsTTr  xbc  mo^ 
■R-^  --siiiier  atkrp^rd  in  l&e 

"vr  '  ■  aansclTj,  irj  iseep*- 

in_  ■•V,  or  Ttwrnit-fm^ 

(25  l:  :  -  '"  caBed),  pecfiaat- 

ty  swct  - ;  for,  if  it  be  ni 

^se  feast  c^^TC^  t3jattct?j,  the  dneese 
■wrrll  never  acqnlre  3  !iiae  fiarotBr. 
■be  TcJl,  or  maiw,  is  &  fer 
.  .'poee,  a  strocg  ittoiatiog  of  ^ffi 
saociid  be  nsadc,  widi  two  qnarts 
of  soft,  swTBSt,  -wrater,  inio  vlicii 
aarc  to  be  irrtrrnfiaced-  swcrt  brar, 

"^  KO.  tv. VOL.  r. 
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rose  leave;?,  aad  ftiverE,  dommcai* 
mace,  dornes,  aadr  in  saiaft,  ^bnose: 
cwtijif  Imn  oc  4'.'.wc  and  asooDlKSs, 
dxSt can  bt  ptxnatd.  Tbevftofe 
oaESst  ba3  scoi^jr,  liil  t!ie  liqaar  is 
idsJiiixd  td>  iiM'L''i^  *piiniif<fj,  and  ciUic 
sbaaM  be  taken  tkst  it  be  not 
sHSMJoed.  TiBe  spices  a&OEdd  ncsft 
bcstiained  dean,  and  the  fiqnad^ 
wfiui  tfMv  wjKiiHf  pomod  ™i**p^ 
the  incfl,  tw  uficw.  A.  ■'inmiM  miv 
tlKn  be  i&ced  into  i^  and  Ae- 
whaks  staad  at  nst  fer  a  datjr  or 
I  WW  J  after  '#bic£i  it  'tlamaM  be* 
a^nu  gtfWBiSAf,  and  bottled.  Thrct,' 
a  'wai  GoribBd,  it  viB  kDep^nd 
w>r  twdre  iiiffintlhn^  or  longer,  pas- 
seas  a  fine  j*******  odonr,  and' 
mipsrt  an  j^tfecsfe  ■avooF  totdhp 


IL  Cec^hKk  CoaxsK  h  px^ 
pored  io  tfe  iRiiknin^  waT:.llie 
€tuuiuig'*s  nouBk  is  not  inociiBd  tiV 
tbe  ne3Et  nKtBio^  vkeo  theocnii 
is  fsken  ofi^  and  potto  wauuina 
bu!Apan,neashn  wiliibaifiiginiiers 
Qae*ttBid  part  tt  dnC  nfflL  ii'lmi^ 
cd  m  a  jMnoEBr  nBttncsr.  ^se  ows 
being  milhpnf  eail]^  in  tne  uunnu^ 
Ibe  new- niilk,  and  Aaft«^tiKpn^ 

pasted  iittp  a  latgfe  tri^,  togcAcg 
vdA  tilt  acaBL.  A  poBcc  of  len'' 
net,  kept  m  fakcvvamk  vaaoi^ 
9IKC  tiie  pKcoQ&fg[  etoHig^  B  fnt 
i^i&D  tlie  tol»«  in  Qtidsr  tD  ooagutiiB 
tlienaflk;  w  Blli''wdBcli,  if  the  rtirrwt 
is  intended  i~>  be  coSomed,  asmaA 
«|ttmiity  of  mnww  (or  of  aa  arifigK 
sMin  of  DBBK^aii^  oT  asrois^,  is 
raMxd  fine  and  mixed;  (be  vboie 
is  tfinred  togefiber,  and,  being  ov- 
vdcd  op  iKanDi.  afiovcd  tosttna 
liiQat  half  an  bdcr^or  tS  it  is  cov^ 
gaSasoAz  wbeA  it  i$  fttdc 
dPbr  wilii  a  bo»1»  ta 
wfcev'  finicn  me  ouvw^ 
socQ  a£ttr  uAO  verf  amafl  pawiirttrss 
ftbc  mHacf  hcins»rn>raard,  by  stansdt- 
Kk  mS 
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>ing  some  time,  is  taken  from  the 
curd,  which  sinks  to  Uie  bottom, 
and  is  then  colledted  into  a  part  of 
the  tub,  provided  with  a  shp,  or 
loose  board,  to  cross  the  diameter 
of  the  bottom,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  effeftincj  this  separation  j 
on  which  a  board  is  placed,  weigh- 
ing from  60,  to  1 20  pounds,  in  or- 
der to  press  out  the  whfy.  As 
soon  as  it  acquires  a  greater  degree 
of  solidity,  it  is.  cut  into  slices,  and 
turned  orer  several  times,  to  ex- 
traft  all  the  whey,  and  again  press- 
ed witli  Aveights  :  these  operations 
may  consume  about  an  hour  and  a 
halif.  It  is  then  taken  fiom  the 
tub,  and  broken  very  small  by  the 
hand,  salted,  and  put  into  a  cheese 
vat,  the  depth  of  which  is  enlarged 
by  a  tin  hoop  fitted  to  the  top. 
I'he  side  is  then  strongly  pressed, 
both  by  hand,  and  with  a  board  at 
the  top,  well  weighted  ;  and  wood- 
en skewers  are  placed  round  the 
cheese,  at  the  centre,  v.hich  are 
frequently  drawn  out.  It  is  then 
shifted  out  of  the  vat,  a  clotli  being 
previously  put  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
reversed  on  the  cloth  into  another 
vat,  or  again  into  the  same,  if  well 
scalded,  before  the  cheese  be  re- 
turned to  it.  The  top,  or  upper 
part,  is  next  broken  by  the  hand, 
down  to  the  middle,  salted,  press- 
ed, weighted,  and  skewered,  as 
before,  till  all  the  whey  is  extratSt- 
ed.  Tills  being  done,  the  cheese 
is  again  reversed  into  another  vat, 
Jikewise  warmed,  with  a  cloth  un- 
der it,  and  a  tin  hoop,  or  binder, 
put  round  the  upper  edge  of  the 
cheese,  and  within  the  sides  of  the 
vat ;  the  former  being  previously 
inclosed  in  a  cloth,  and  its  edge  s 
put  within  the  vessel.  These  \a- 
jrious  operations  are  performed  from 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morii- 
•ing  till  one  at  noon.,     The  pressr 
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ing  of  the  cheese  requires  about 
eight  hours  more,  as  it  must  be 
twice  turned  in  the  vat,  round 
which  thin  wire  skewers  are  pass- 
ed, and  shifted  occasionally.  The 
next  morning  it  ought  to  be  turn- 
ed, and  pressed  again,  as  likewise 
at  night,  and  on  the  succeeding 
day }  about  the  middle  of  which  it 
is  removed  to  the  salting-room, 
where  the  outside  is  salted,  and  a 
cloth  binder  tied  round  it.  After 
this  process,  the  cheese  is  turned 
twice  daily,  for  six  or  seven  days  j 
then  left  two  or  three  weeks  to 
dry,  during  which  time,  it  is  once 
turned,  .and  cleaned  every  day  j 
and  at  length  deposited  in  the 
common  cheese-room,  on  a  board- 
ed floor,  covered  with  straw, 
where  it  is  turned  daily,  till  it  ac- 
quires sufficient  hardness.  The 
room  should  be  of  a  moderate 
warmth,  but  no  wind,  or  draught 
of  air,  must  be  permitted  to  enter, 
as  this  generally  cracks  the  cheese. 
The  outsides,  or  rinds  of  them, 
arc  sometimes  rubbed  with  but- 
ter, or  oil,  in  order  to  give  them 
a  coat. 

III.  Gloucester  Cheese  is 
made  of  milk  immediately  from 
the  cow ;  but  which,  in  summer, 
is  thought  too  hot,  and  is,  there- 
fore, lowered  to  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  heat,  before  the  rennet  is 
addled,  by  pouring  in  skim-milk, 
or,  if  that  will  not  answer,  by  the 
addition  of  water.  As  soon  as  the 
curd  "  is  come,"  it  is  broken  with 
a  double  cheese  knife,  and  also 
with  tlie  hand,  in  order  to  clear  it 
from  the  whey,  which  is  laded  off. 
The  curd,  being  thus  freed  from 
die  principal  part  of  the  whey,  is 
put  into  vats,  which  are  set  in  the 
press  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
in  order  to  extiaft  all  the  remain- 
ing liquid.     It  is  tlien  ttuued  out 
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of  the  vats  into  the  clieese  tubs 
again;  broken  small,  and  scalded 
with  a  pai.ful  of  water,  lowered 
with  wiiey,  about  three  parts  water 
to  one  of  whey;  and  the  whole  is 
briskly  agitated,  the  curd  and  wa- 
ter being  equally  mixed  together. 
After  having  stood  a  few  minutes, 
to  let  the  curd  subside,  t  ,e  hquor 
is  poured  off;  a  u  J  tlie  former  colleft- 
ed  into  a  vat,  the  surface  of  which  is, 
when  about  half  full,  sprinkled 
witli  a  httle  sail,  that  is  worked  in 
among  the  curd.  The  vat  is  then 
filled  up,  and  the  whole  mass  turn- 
ed two  or  t'.ree  times  in  it,  the 
edges  being  pared,  and  the  middle 
rounded  up  at  each  turning.  At 
length,  the  curd  is  put  into  a  cloth, 
and  placed  in  tlie  press,  whence  it 
is  carried  to  tlie  shelves,  and  turn- 
ed, generally,  once  a  day,  till  it  has 
acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  com- 
pactness, to  enable  it  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  washing. 

IV.  WiLTSHiK^  Cheese.  The 
milk  which  produces  this  cheese 
is  run,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
or  as  it  happens  to  be  loirered,  by 
the  small  quantity  of  skim-milk 
mixed  with  it.  The  curd  is  first 
broken  with  the  hand  and  disl), 
care  behig  taken,  in  first  crushing 
the  curd,  to  let  the  whey  ran  oft' 
gradually,  to  prevent  its  canying 
away  with  it  the  "fat"  cf  the 
cowl.  For  thin  cheese,  tlie  curd 
is  not  broken  so  fine  as  in  Glou- 
cestt  rshire;  for  thick  cheese,  it  is 
crushed  still  finer;  and,  for  what 
is  called  loaies,  it  is,  in  a  manner, 
reduced  to  atoms.  The  v/hey  is 
poured  off  as  it  risf  s,  and  the  curd 
pressed  down.  The  mass  of  curd 
is  then  pared  down,  three  or  four 
Umes  over,  in  slices  about  an  inch 
thick,  in  order  lo  extract  all  tlie 
whey  from  it,  pressed,  and  scalded 
in  a  similar  manner  to  th?  Glou- 
cester cheese.      i\ftcr  'separating 
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the  whey,  the  curd  is,  in  some 
dairies,  re-broken,  and  salted  iu 
the  co/r/;  while,  in  others,  it  is 
taken  wann  out  of  the  liquor,  and 
salted  in  the  vat :  thin  cheescfs  be- 
ing placed,  with  a  small  handful 
of  salt,  in  one  layer;  thick  ones, 
with  two  small  handfuls,  in  two 
layers;  Loaves,  with  two  hand- 
fuls, in  three  or  four  layers ;  the 
salt  being  spread,  and  rubbed 
linifoiTnly  among  die  curd.  Wilt- 
shire cheese  is  commonly  salted 
twice  in  the  press,  where  it  re- 
mains, in  proportion  to  its  thick- 
ness ;  thin  cheeses,  three  or  four 
vteals;  thick  ones,  four  or  five ;  and 
loaves,  five  or  six. 

V.  CoTTENHAM  Cheese.  The 
superiority  of  tliis  cheese,  botli 
in  delicacy  and  flavour,  is  not 
ascribed  to  any  particular  manage- 
ment of  die  dairies,  but  solely  to 
the  fra  rant  nature  of  the  herbage 
on  the  commons. 

VI.  Suffolk,  or  Skim-Cheese. 
The  curd  used  in  making  this 
cheese,  is  "  broken  up  "  iu  the 
whey,  wliich  is  poured  off,  as  soon 
as  tiie .  former  has  subsided ;  the 
remainder,  with  the  curd,  being, 
thrown  into  a  coarse  strainer,  and 
exposed  for  cooling,  is  tlien  pressed 
as  tightly  as  possible ;  after  which, 
it  is  put  into  a  vat,  and  set  in  a 
press,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  dis- 
charge the  remaining  whey.  When 
all  the  liquid  part  is  drained  off, 
the  curd  is  taken  out,  again  biokerx 
as  finely  as  possible,  saked,  and  re- 
turned to  the  press. — In  some  large 
dairieS)  mills  are  employed  for 
breaking  the  curd. — This  ilind  of 
cheese  is  much  used  at  sea,  ^s  be- 
ing lei'S  liable  to  be  affi  cled  by  the 
heat  of  warm  ciimatrs,  t/.an  others. 

MI.  Cheddek  Cheese  is  held 
in  high -estimation;  but  its  good-* 
ness  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
land  on  which  the  cows  feed,  as 
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the  metliod  of  making  it  is  simi- 
lar to  that  pursued  (liroughout 
Somersetshire,  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

VIII.    LlNOOLVSHIRE  CheESE. 

By  adding  the  cream  of  one  meal's 
milk,  to  that  which  comes  imme- 
diately from  the  cow,  excellent 
cream  cheese  is  made  in  that 
county.  It  is  gently  pressed  two 
or  three  times,  and  turned  for  a 
few  days,  prev'ious  to  its  being 
sent  to  market.  This  cheese  is 
usually  eaten  while  new^  with 
salad,  radishes,  &rc. 

Having  thus  given  an  account 
df  the  principal  sorts  of  cheese 
produced  in  this  countiy,  we  shall 
likewise  enumerate  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  kinds  prepared  on 
the  Continent. 

1.  The  Par?jejax  Cheese  is 
ihade  of  the  evening's  milk,  after 
having  been  skimmed  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon,  and  mixed  with 
that  of  the  morning,  which  has 
Kkewise  been  previously  skimmed 
at  noon.  The  whole  is  poured  in- 
fo a  copper  cauldron,  resembling 
an  inverted  bell,  and  suspended  on 
the  arm  of  a  lever,  so  as  to  be 
moved  otF  and  on  the  fire,  at  plea- 
sure. In  this,  the  milk  is  gradu- 
ally heated  to  the  temperature  of 
about  120  degrees,  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  fire.  As  soon  as 
it  has  subsided,  the  rennet,  in  a 
small  bag,  is  steeped  in  itj  and, 
being  occasionally  squeezed,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  it  soon  passes  in- 
to the  milk,  which  is  then  well 
stirred,  and  left  to  coagulate.  In 
the  course  of  an  l«)ur,  the  coagii- 
lation  is  completed,  when  the  milk 
Is  again  put  over  the  fire,  and  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  about  1 45  de- 
grees :  and,  while  it  is  lieating,  the 
whole  mass  is  briskly  agitated,  till 
the  curd  separates  in  small  lumps, 
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Part  of  the  whey  is  then  taken  onf^ 
and  a  little  satfron  added  to  tlie 
remainder,  in  order  to  colour  it. 
When  the  curd  is  thus  broken  suf- 
ficiently small,  nearly  the  Avhole  of 
the  whey  is  taken  out,  and  tw(^ 
pailfials  of  cold  water  poured  in, 
by  which  the  temperature  is  low- 
ered, so  as  to  enable  the  driirj'^-man 
to  colledt  the  foimer,  by  passing  a 
cloth  beneath  it,  and  gathering  it 
up  at  the  corners.  The  curd  is 
then  pressed  into  a  frame  of  wood, 
resembling  a  peck-measure  with- 
out a  bottom,  placed  on  a  soUd 
table,  and  covered  by  a  round- 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  great  stone 
at  the  top.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  it  cools,  assumes  a  firm  con- 
sistence, and  the  whey  drains  off. 
The  next  day,  one  side  is  salted, 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  the 
cheese  is  turned,  and  the  other  side 
itibbed  in  a  similar  manner.  This 
operation  is  continued  for  about 
forty  days,  when  the  outer  cnist 
of  the  cheese  is  pared  off,  the 
fiesh  fiirface  is  varnished  with 
linseed  oil,  the  con''iex  side  co- 
loured red,  and  tlie  cheese  is  fit  for 
use. 

2.  Green  Swiss  Cheese  ap- 
pears to  possess  no  other  peculia- 
rity tlian  that  derived  from  the  fra- 
grant powder  of  the  Common  Me- 
lidt,  or  the  Trifolhnn  Melilotus  offi- 
cin.  L.,  which,  however,  imparts  to 
it  a  strong  flavour,  rather  offensive 
than  agreeable  to  most  persons : 
hence  it  is  not  calculated  to  be- 
come a.  favourite  article  in  this 
country,  though  considerable  quan- 
tities of  Swiss  cheese  are  annually 
imported  for  the  tables  of  the  lux- 
i».rious. 

3.  Dutch  Cheese  is  likewise 
prepared  in  the  manner  generally 
adopted  in  Cheshire,  with  tliis  dif- 
ference, that  the  Dutch,  instead  of 
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>yeoe;et,  make  use  of  spirit  of  salt. 
Hence  their  cheese  not  oniv  ac- 
quires a  sharp  saline  taste,  but  is 
also  said  to  be  exempt  from  the  de- 
predations of  mites  :  its  rich  but- 
ter}' quality  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  in  tlie  low 
<xjunixie;s, 

4.  Westphalia  Cheese,  M. 
HociiHEiMEU,  a  German  author, 
asserts  '•'  Uiat  it  is  preferred  in  Eng- 
land to  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  even 
Paapesau  cheese."  Having  had  no 
experience  of  its  taste,  we  can  only 
give  an  account  of  the  oaauuer  in 
which  it  is  prepared* 

Ait.'V  the  cream  is  removed  from 
,tlie  milk,  when  in  a  sub-acid  state, 
the  latter  is  placed  neiir  a  tire,  spon- 
taneously to  coagulate.  The  curd 
is  then  put  into  a  coarse  bag,  iuid 
loaded  with  ponderous  stones  to 
express  the  whey :  in  this  dry  state, 
it  is  rubbed  between  the  iiands,  and 
crumbled  into  an  empt}-,  clean 
milk-vat,  where  it  is  bufiered  to 
remain  from  three  to  eight  days, 
.accordingly  as  the  cheese  is  intend- 
ed to  hii  ittong,  or  mild.  This 
part  of  the  process  is  called  "  skin- 
ning," or  more  properly,  mt-IIowing; 
because,  it  undergoes  the  putrid 
stage  of  fermentation,  and  acquires 
a  coat,  or  skin,  on  the  top,  before 
it  is  ta^en  out  of  the  vessel,  and 
kneaded  into  balls,  or  cylinders, 
with  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  caraways,  salt,  and  but- 
ter j  or,  occasionally,  a  small  quan^ 
tity  of  pounded  pepper,  and  cloves. 
But,  if  it  be  too  fiir  advanced  in 
the  meliowing  process,  a  third  part 
of  fresh  curds,  likewise  crumbled 
into  small  pieces,  is  superadded,  to 
prevent,  or  correct  its  putrid  ten- 
dency. In  short,  tlie  w  hole  mass 
requires  a  powerful  hand  to  form 
a  complete  union  of  parts  j  for  it  is 
very  apt  to  corrupt,  ^^'heu  imper- 


fedtly  kneaded.  As  the  pieces. 
When  moulded,  are  of  srnali  sizf. 
Hut  exceeding  three  or  four  ounces 
each,  in  weight,  tiiey  soon  dry  in 
the  open  air,  and  are  then  fit  for 
use.  It  is,  Jiowever,  necessary  to 
turn  and  clean  them,  as  wcH  as  to 
shift  their  places  e\'ery  day  upon  a 
bo.;rd,  in  order  to  promote  theii- 
maturity.  After  being  nearly  dry, 
they  are  sometimes  (for  the  palate 
of  epicures)  suspended  in  a  Vvood- 
fire  chimney,  by  means  of  a  net, 
for  several  weeks,  or  months  :  and 
botiii  their  taste  and  flavour,  are 
said  to  bc;  remarkably  improved, 
whether  kept  in  a  dry  air,  or  sub- 
jefted  to  the  afition  of  smoke. 

5.  PoTATOE- Cheese.  There 
are  tiiree  v.'.rieties  of  this  turious 
article  prepared  in  Germany  :  we 
shall,  iiowever,  describe  only  that 
sort  which  appears  to  us  tiie  most 
plausible. — Ti-.e  best  mealy  pota- 
toes arc  seietted,  and  half-boiled 
in  steam  ;  as,  by  bursting,  their 
liavour  and  efficacy  are  diminished. 
Wlien  cool,  they  are  peeled,  and 
finely  grated,  or  beat  into  a  pulp 
with  a  wooden  pestle.  Three  parts 
of  this  soft  mass,  and  two  parts  of 
Bweet  cnrd,  after  -expressing  all  its 
whey,  are  kneaded  together,  and 
allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  days 
in  warm,  and  four  or  five  days  in 
cold,  weadier.  The  mixture  is  tlien 
formed  into  small  pieces,  like  those 
of  Westphalia  cheese,  and  dried  in 
a  similar  manner. 

But,  says  M.  Hochheimeh,  if 
you  wish  to  procure  a  more  del> 
civus  potatae-xhecse,  take  only  one 
part  of  potatoes,  and  three  of  the 
curd  made  of  sheep's  milk  ;  let  the 
kneaded  mass  remain  tliree  or  four 
days  in  a  vat,  to  become  mellow  j 
then  put  a  stratum  of  it,  one  inch 
high,  into  a  small  firkin,  strew  a 
few  lilac  flowers,    or  caraways  and 
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mace,  over  it ;  spread  a  little  fresh 
butler,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
over  these  aroinatics  ;  then  form 
another  l?yer,  repeat  the  same  mode 
of  seasoning  the  cheese,  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  similar  manner  to  tlie  top 
of  the  vessel.  When  this  cheese 
has  been  kept  for  some  days,  in  a 
dry,  airy  place,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  tlie  sun,  it  is  said  to  excel 
in  taste  the  best  sort  made  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  to  possess  the  additional 
advantage,  that  it  improves  with 
age,  and  generates  no  vermin. — 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  boast- 
ed superiority,  and  candidly  sub- 
mit the  process  to  the  decision  of 
our  economical  readers. 

Preservation  of  Cheese.  Among 
the  various  pro  iuc  dons  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  there  are  perhaps 
none  better  calculated  for  this  pin-- 
•pose,  than  the  following:  1.  The 
leaves  of  the  Yellow  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem,   Oryiithogalum   liUeum,   L.  j 

2.  The  Tutsan,  or  Park-leaves, 
.Hypericum  Jndroscemum,  L. 5  and 

3.  The  tender  branches  of  the  com- 
jlion  bircli  tree,  Betula  alba,  L.— - 
The  two  tirst  of  which,  in  particu- 
lar, have  from  experience  been 
found  to  possess  considerable  anti- 
eepric  properties.  They  ought, 
however,  to  be  emp!o)-ed  only  when 
moderately  dry,  in  which  state  they 
should  be  placed  upon,  or  at  the 
sides  of  the  cheese,  in  an  airy 
situation.  The  twigs  of  the  birch 
are  especially  useful,  in  preventing 
the  ravages  of  mites. 

Hard  and  spoiled  Cheese  may  be 
•restored  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  four  ounces  of  pearl-ash,  pour 
sweet  white  wine  over  it,  till  the 
mixture  ceases  to  effervesce.  Filtre 
the  solution,  dip  into.it  clean  linen 
cloths,  cover  the  cheese  with  them, 
pnd  put  tiic  whole  into  a  cool  place, 
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or  dry  cellar.  Repeat  this  process 
every  day,  at  the  same  time  turn- 
ing the  cheese  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
continue  it  for  several  weeks :  thus, 
the  hardest  and  most  insipid  cheese 
has  frequently  recovered  its  former 
flavour. 

Although  Me  have  devoted  much 
room,  and  attention,  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  considered  in  an 
economical  view,  we  shall  be  very 
concise  on  the  physical  properties 
of  cheese.  This  substance,  being 
the  coarsest  and  most  viscid  part 
of  tlie  milk,  is  digested  with  difli- 
culty ;  and  therefore  calculated  only 
for  tlie  more  vigorous  stomach  of 
the  healthy  and  laborious.  Hence, 
persons  of  a  delicate  organization, 
as  well  as  the  studious  and  seden- 
tary, ought  carefully  to  abstain 
from  its  use  ;  for,  wlien  eaten  neuf, 
for  instance  cream-ckeese,  it  is  apt 
to  disagree,  produce  rancid  emda- 
tions,  and  impair  the  digestive  or- 
gans :  when  old,  it  has  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  putrify,  and  taint 
tlie  breath,  even  of  the  healthful. 
After  dinner,  a  very  small  {juantity 
of  sound,  old  cheese,  may  do  no 
injury  ;  but  it  neither  assists  the 
digestion  of  food,  nor  produces  any- 
additional  nutriment,  when  the 
vessels  already  abound  with  ali- 
mentary matter. — Lastly,  we  advise 
those  who  know  the  value  of  health, 
and  are  enabled  to  nrocure  more 
salutary  food,  never  to  make  a 
meal  upon  bread  and  cheese  alone. 

CHKESE  RENNET,  or  Yel- 
Lov/  Bed-Straw,  GaUinnveruni, 
h.  is  a  native  plant  grov/ing  on  tlie 
sides  of  fields  and  roads.  It  has  a 
firm,  ere^t,  square  stem ;  short 
branches,  terminating  in  spikes  of 
sm^i  yellow  blossoms,  appearing 
in  July  and  August. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  coagu- 

late.boiiing  milk  5  snd  it  is,  we.ap- 

preheud 
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prehcnd  erroneously,  supposed  that 
tlie  best  Cheshire  cheese  is  pre- 
pared by  their  influence.  When 
boiled  in  alum-water,  says  Dr.  Wi- 
thering, they  tinge  wool  yellow. 
The  roots  dye  a  very  fine  red,  not 
inferior  to  madder.  They  also  im- 
part a  similar  colour  to  the  bones 
of  animals  fed  upon  them.  -  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  related 
by  Succow,  tlie  German  chemist, 
a  decodion  of  the  whole  plant, 
■when  in  blossom,  on  adding  vi- 
triol of  iron  and  sphit  of  salt,  pro- 
duced a  hue  green  colour,  ^^•hich  was 
likewise  imparted  to  wool  and  silk. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  the  yellow 
bed-straw  ;  but  it  is  refused  by 
horses,  swine,  and  cows.  In  France, 
the  flowers  are  prescribed  in  hys- 
teric cases.  The  juice  of  the  plant 
has  been  successfully  used  in  Bri- 
tain 5  and,  from  an  account  given 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Com- 
mentaries, it  appears  to  be  an  efii- 
cacious  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
scorbutic  complaints. 

CHELTENHAM  WATER,  a 
mineral  spring,  rising  in  the  town 
of  tliat  name,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  celebrated  for  its  medicinal 
properties. 

This  spring  issues  slowly,  and 
in  a  seamy  stream,  from  a  bed  of 
sand,  intermixed  with  blue  clay. 
The  Avell  is  sunk  about  six  feet 
deep,  and  excluded  from  commu- 
nicating with  the  external  air  :  its 
sides  are  covered  with  a  yellow 
ochre,  which  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  water. 

When  frtsh  drawn,  Cheltenham 
■water,  though  tolerably  clear,  is 
not  perfeiStly  transparent.  It  be- 
comes more  turbid  by  standing, 
and  products  a  small  quantity  of 
air-bubbles,  emitting  a  slight,  but 
easily  perceptible  smell,  which  in- 
ereases  op  the  approach  oi  rain,  is 
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divested  of  any  briskness,  or  pun- 
gency, but  has  a  brackish,  some-, 
what  bitter,  and  chalybeate  taste. 
Its  temperature  is,  invariably,  fiom 
53°  to  55  degrees. 

The  sensible  effefts  produced  by 
this  water,  when  lirst  taken  into  the 
stomach,  are,  generally,  a  degree 
of  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  hend- 
achj  which,  however,  dissipate 
spontaneously,  before  it  operates 
on  tlie  bowels.  A  moderate  dose 
acls  speedily  as  a  cathartic,  causes 
no  griping,  and  leaves  no  languor  : 
for  this  reason,  and  likewise  on 
account  of  the  salutary  operation 
of  the  chalybeate,  and,  perhaps,  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air, 
Cheltenham  water  may»  as  Dr. 
Saundprs  has  remarked,  be  pre- 
served for  an  indefinite  length  of. 
time,  without  being  produdtive  of 
any  inconvenience  to  tiie  body  ; 
and  tlie  use  of  it  may  improve  the 
appetite,  strengtlien  the  organs  of 
digestion,  and  invigorate  the  whole 
constitution. 

This  medicinal  spring,  when  ju- 
diciously resorted  to,  has  proved  of 
considerable  benefit  in  a  variety  of 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the 
chronic  kindj  in  removing  glan- 
dular obstruAions,  particularly  such 
as  afFe6t  the  liver,  in  the  restora- 
tion of  tliose  persons,  whose  bili- 
ary organs  are  injured  by  a  long 
residence  in  hot  climates,  and  who 
arc  suflering  under  the  symptoms, 
either  of  excess,  or  deficiency  of 
bile ;  and  lastly,  in  dispelling  some 
of  tlie  most  distressing,  and  painful 
cutaneous  afteAious,  of  the  species 
usually  denominated  A'cori'w/ir  erup- 
tions. 

Cheltenham  water  ought,  how- 
e'/er,  to  be  taken  witli  due  pre- 
caution; for,  though  its  ferrugi*^ 
nous  ingredient  probably  enables 
the  constitution  to  support,  witijoat 

K  k  4  debility. 
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debility,  a  longer  course  of  evacu- 
ation, than  most  other  medicines 
of  this  kind,  yet  it  cannot  be  used 
in  every  case,  where  a  simple  cha- 
lybeate is  indicated.  Ttiere  are 
constitutions  naturally  languid,  or 
debilitated  by  disease,  so  that  they 
may  be  materiallyinjured  by  a  long- 
continued  operation  on  the  bowels. 
These  saline  waters,  nevertbeless, 
possess  the  peculiar  advantage,  that 
they  nfiay  be  used  without  any  pre.- 
paration.  No  other  medicine  is 
required,  during  their  use,  except 
the  occasional  addition  of  crystal- 
lized salts,  of  the  same  nature, 
"vfrhere  the  water  is  not  sufficiently 
laxative  for  costive  Itebits  3  and 
likewise  -the  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  Jjarticularly  in  ctitaneous  dis- 
cwders. 

The  seasdi)  for  drinkipg  Chel- 
tenham water,  is  during  the  sum- 
riier  rnontiisj  and,  if  possible,  it 
should  always  be'  taken  at  the 
fountain  head,  aiid  never  kept  long 
exposed  to  the  air.  Jt  maj',  how- 
ever) be  cautiously  warmed  in 
close  vessels,  if,  in  a  cold  state,  it 
should  be  otlensive  to  the  stomach 
of  the  patient.— DitFerent  circum- 
stances will  necessarily  vary  the 
extent  of  the  dose;  for  which,  half 
a  pint-  of  water  is  generally  suffi- 
cient; arid,  if  repeated  three  or  four 
Hmee,  at  proper  'intervals '  daring 
ti>e  day'i  it  seldom  fails  to  produce 
an  ffperient  eftet^. 

A<Bong  the  separate  treatises 
published  on  this  subjed,  we  be- 
lifeve  tfce  most  complete,  tiiough, 
perhaps,  not  the  latest,  is.  Dr.  J. 
ak|ita*-s'-"  Qbs^vififibrhs^-m  t{ie  use 
and  ahuse  of  the  Cheltenham  1Va~ 
ttfs-i)  with  remarks  on  differ  en  i'ga- 
line   coiiipositions;'^    published   in 

>  CHEIVIISTRY.  is-- one  of  the 
fhost  important  bnnCdies  of  Phy- 
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sics,  or  Natural  PMlosophy;  "and, 
though  not  easily  defined,  we  shall 
attempt  the  following  short  ana- 
lysis :  The  science  of  chensistry 
implies  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  bodies,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral;  that 
is,  the  art  of  decomposing  compound. 
substances;  re-producing  them,  if 
{possible;  and  ascertaining  their 
physical  properties,  and  relations 
to  each  other,  as  v,ell  as  of  deter- 
mining, witli  accuracy,  the  affinity 
subsistin?  between  simple  earths, 
metals,  &c.-r-Others  have  defined 
cliemistjy  to  signify  the  study  of 
such  phenomena,  or  properties  of 
bodies,  as  are  discoverable,  by  va- 
riouly  mixing  them,  or  by  expos- 
ing them  to  dift'erent  degrees  of 
heat,  in  order  to  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge of  Nature,  and  improve  the 
useful  arts. — There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  changes  taking  place  in 
bodies,  are  caused  by  motion, 
which,  particularly  by  means  of 
heat,  is  infiised  into,  and  perpe- 
tually agitates,  the  vast  coiporeal 
system.  The  chemist,  therefore,  in- 
quires into  the  causes  of  this  motion^, 
and  by  what  means  it  may  be  ge- 
nerated, diverted,  or  checked.  But^ 
as  these  impulsive  powers  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  reason  imas- 
sisted  by  the  observation  of  effeds 
obvious  to  the  senses,  he  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  their  nature,  by 
carefully  attending  to  the  different 
a6lion  of  bodies,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  others,  either  in  a  dry 
or  fluid  state,  or  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  ^  fire  3  from  which  he 
has  discovered,  more  by  accident 
than  design,  many  hidden  processes 
of  Nature, 

The  extensive  utility  of  chemical 
science,  to  a  commercial  and  manvi- 
fafturing  nation,  in  almost  ev£ry 
Uranch  of-  trade;,  jgaust  be  evident 

to 
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to  tlie  most  superficial  observer ; 
for  this  knowledge  essentially  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  ail 
the  produdions  of  Nature  and  Art» 
Thus,  the  husbandman,  the  artisan 
in  general,  the  brewer,  distiller, 
soap -manufacturer,  nay,  even  the 
baker,  and  the  cook,  rnay  avoid 
many  errors  and  disappointaients, 
if  they  are  but  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  tirst  principles  of  an  art, 
%yhich  daily  adnainisters  to  our 
comforts  and  necessities. 

•  The  history  of  chemistry  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity:  Hermes 
Trisjjegistjus,  a  noble  Egyptian, 
who  lived  igOO  years  b;;fore  the 
Christian  sera,  is  said  to  be  its  in- 
ventor j  tliough  MosEs,  tile  legis- 
lator, probably  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  this  captivating 
science.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Roger  Bacon,  an  English  Friar 
of  the  13  th  centmy,  the  whole 
was  ir.volved  in  mystery,  and  alche- 
mical jargon.  Like  a  bright  star  in 
a  dark  hemisphere,  this  genius  de- 
monstrated to  his  superstitious  bre- 
thren, that,  by  stud_ving  Nature, 
and  reducing  her  powers  within 
the  rules  of  Art,  he  could  produce 
ettiids,  which  f^r  surpassed  tjie 
j-niracles  of  vaunting  magicians, 
iviiile.  they  dispelled  tiie  whole 
tribe  of  charms,  sorceries,  and  in- 
cantations. Nay,  it  is  admitted, 
that  he  invented,  but  carefully  con- 
cealed, the  composition  of  gun- 
powder. But  his  deluded  cotem- 
poraries  were  not  to  be  rescued 
from  die  grossest  superstitious  no- 
tions, till  the  way  had  been  paved 
by  the  reformation  of  Luthee  ; 
and  anotiier  luminary  arose,  who 
was  placed  in  circumstances  more 
favourable  to  excite  attention,  and 
ensure  respect  to  his  doibines. 
This  was  the  illustrious  Hook, 
'yylio  laid  tlie  foundatiou  of  chemi- 
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cal  science  in  Britain.  Others, 
indeed,  on  the  Condnent,  such  as 
Paracelsus,  Van  HELMo^fT,  and 
Sjr  Theodore  rvlAYBRNE,  the 
last  of  wdioiii  afterwards  spent 
thirty  years  in  England,  had  suc- 
cessfully laboured  lor  tlie  improve- 
ment of  chemistry  ;  but  the  iirst  of 
these  was  an  impudent  juggler  j 
and  the  second,  a  credulous  votaiy 
of  the  Paraceliiaa  system.  Vajt- 
He  LM  o  NT,  however,  must  be  allow- . 
ed  to  be  tlie  originri  discoverer  of 
gaseous,  or  acriibrm  bodies;  foe 
which  discovery  he  was  called  a 
magician,  and  imprisoned  by  tlic 
dark  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 

Dr.  Hook  proved,  1.  That  the 
air  in  wliich  we  live,  muve,  and 
breathe,  is  the  universal  solvent  of 
all  inflammable  bodies ;  2.  Tiiat  it 
does  not  perform  this  a«5lion  till  tiie 
body  be  tirst  sufficiendy  heated  j  • 
3.  ihat  tills  process  of  dissoiutioa 
generates  a  very  great  heat,  or 
what  is  called  tire  ;  4.  That  light 
is  also  produced  from  this  atfion  j 
5.  That  tijese  phenomena  do  not 
arise  from  the  air  itself  as  an  ele- 
ment, but  from  that  part  of  the  air 
which  is  inherent  in  it,  and  is  hke, 
if  not  the  very  same,  as  tliat  which, 
is  fixed  in  salt-petre.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  tiie  subsequent  discoveries  of 
BoYLE,M.iYow,and  H.ivles,  wiia 
lirst  ascertained  the  exatt  quantity 
of  air,  or  an  elastic  tiuid  analogous 
to  air,  either  produced  or  absorbed 
by  tlie  burning  of  sulpliur,  or  of 
candles,  or  by  the  respiraiiua  of 
animals.  Hence,  the  last  men- 
tioned piiilosopher  compares  tlie 
air  to  "  a  true  Proteus,  now  fixed, 
now  volatile,  entering  into  the  com- 
positiun  of  bodies,  where  it  exists 
in  a  solid  form,  deprived  of  elasti- 
city, and  of  thase  properties  which 
formerly  disdnguished  it,  adding 
gravity 
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gravity  to  these  bodies,  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  alone  capable 
of  I'ecovering  its  elasticity,  and  be- 
coniing  again  an  elastic,  thin  fluid,  * 
and  theretbre  well  deserving  to  be 
adopted  among  chemical  principles, 
and  to  possess  a  rank  which  has 
hitherto  been  denied  it."  In  his 
admirable  work,  entitled  Vegetable 
Statics,  we  perceive  the  lirst  traces 
ot"  the  existence  of  air  in  those  wa- 
ters called  acidulous ;  and  he  not 
only  remarked  tliat  they  contain 
four  or  five  times  more  air  than 
common  water,  but  also  conje6tur- 
ed,  that  they  owed  to  it  their 
sparkling  and  briskness.  The  truth 
and  pradical  application  of  this  dis- 
covery to  medical  purposes,  were 
vigorously  enforced  by  the  immor- 
tal BoEKHAAVK,  whose  reputation, 
both  as  a  physic.an  and  a  philoso- 
pher (two  great  qualifications,  not 
always  united),  had  resounded  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe- 
Previous  to  his  time,  the  illustrious 
Bechee  first  began  ro  colle6l  and 
compare  the  immense  store  of  che- 
mical fads,  and  arrange  their  rela- 
tions towards  a  new  system.  Per- 
secuted and  despised,  like  most  be- 
nefadors  of  mankind  who  forsake 
the  beaten  track,  he  fled  from  his 
native  coantry,  retired  to  Eng- 
land, and  died  of  a  broken  heart 
at  Londpn  in  ld82.  His  theor}^, 
however,  was  adopted  by  tlie  saga- 
cious and  intrepid  Stahl,  tlien  first 
physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
In  the  opinion  ot"  these  t^vo  au- 
thors, Jire  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  all  inflammable  bodies, 
into  metals,  and  most  minerals ; 
and  in  that  condensed  and  fixed 
state,  they  called  it  phlogiston,  or 
latent  fire,  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  condition,  when  in  a  free  state. 
They  farther  believed  that  phlo- 
giston is  actually  a  material  body,. 
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liable  to  be  modified  and  influ- 
enced by  circumstances ;  and  that 
consequently  all  metnls  were  com- 
pounds ;  and  water,  as  containing 
no  phlogiston,  a  simple  body.  Al- 
tliough  this  vague  tiieory  has  been 
strenuously  maintained  by  nearly  all 
the  chemists  of  Europe,  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  and  is  still  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
many  of  his  followers  in  this  and 
other  countries,  yet,  to  the  honour 
of  our  age,  and  we  venture  to  say, 
tlie  credit  of  that  voluntary  exile, 
the  dodrine  of  phlogiston  is  nearly 
exploded.  To  proceed  in  tliis  ex- 
planation, according  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  leading  fails 
were  asct-rtained,  we  shall  first 
mention,  that  Dr.  Black,  our  late 
illustrious  professor  of  chemistry, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century 
observed,  that  certain  substances, 
such  as  marble,  chalk,  and  lime- 
stone, when  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess of  fire,  lost  half  their  former 
weight;  and,  when  treated  with 
acids,  the  compound  weighed  less 
than  before.  Plence,  it  became 
evident,  that  something  was  lost; 
and,  from  a  stri6t  chemical  ana- 
lysis, he  proved  tiiis  something  to 
be  a  permanently  e'astic  fluid, 
which  he  termed  ^fixed  air — de- 
prived of  which,  the  residue  was  • 
caustic,  or  (/uick-linw,  capable  of 
corroding  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  HiUierto,  the  exist- 
ence of  fixed  air,  and  its  combina- 
tion with  bodies,  was  only  conjec- 
tured, and  nophilosoplxr,  sinceV  a  n 
Helmont's  time,  had  adopted  this 
opinion.  Thus,  new  views  wera 
opened  in  the  examination  of  all 
matter,  and  the  attention  of  expe- 
rimental inqxiirers  was  princip;Uly 
directed  to  die  decomposition  of 
solid  bodies.  Dr.  iluxHEKFOKn 
extended 
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extended  tliis  inqiun-,  and  t'eter- 
miiied  the  difference  between  fixed 
and  azotic  air,  another  species  ot" 
snffocr.tive  gas,  which  cannot  be 
respired  by  animals,  nor  is  it  misci- 
ble  with  water,  and  therefore  by 
some  called  mephitic,  or  phlogisti- 
cated  air.  This  azotic  air  consti- 
tutes about  seventy-t\\'o  parts  in 
the  hundred  of  the  common  atmo- 
sphere, and  therefore  deseiTes  par- 
ticular attention  :  it  was  discovered 
by  Dr.I'iuESTLEV,  and  arises  from 
the  changes  \^  iiich  atmospheric  air 
undergoes  in  every  process  of  com- 
bustion, putrefa£tion,  and  respira- 
tion j  in  short,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  contained  in  the  air- 
bladder  of  fhe  carp,  and  other  fish. 
Being  much  lighter  than  tlie  air  of 
tlie  atmosphere,  the  azote  instantly 
extinguishes  burning  tapers,  and 
rapidly  destroys  the  life  of  animals 
immersed  in  it. 

The  most  splendid  and  important 
■discovery  of  Dr.  Priestley,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  vital  air,  or  oxA'gen, 
to  which  he  was  accidentally  led, 
in  August  1774,  and  which  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity. 
This  aerial  fluid,  which  he  deno- 
minates dephlogisticated  air,  be- 
cause he  supposed  it  to  be  deprived 
of  ail  its  phlogiston,  also  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, io  tiuit  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  experiment,  to  exist 
tliere  in  tiie  proportion  of  about 
27  or  28  parti  in  lOO.  llius, 
the  composition  of  that  boundless 
clement  in  which  we  breathe  and 
move,  was,  at  ler.gth,  discover- 
ed, and  though  Bergmann  and 
ScHFELE,  in  Sweden,  as  well  as 
Lavoisier,  in  France,  claimed  an 
equal  or  coeval  merit  with  Dr. 
PRiESTLEy,having,  about  the  same 
period,  in  tlicir  experimental  re- 
searches Q\\  this  subject,  observed 
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similar  phenomena ;  yef,  we  be- 
lieve, the  last  mentioned  philoso- 
pher is  justly  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  being  called  the  author  of  this 
great  discovery.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  made,  is  foreign  to 
our  purpose  ;  and  wc  shall  there- 
fore briefly  state,  that  tlie  inge- 
nious and  noble  L.\voisier,  who 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  and 
tyranny  of  Robespierre,  of  infa- 
mous memory,  established  a  new 
and  more  plausible  system  of  che- 
mistry upon  tlie  ground -work  of 
this  contested  discovery,  by  which 
the  component  parts  of  the  atnjo- 
sphere  were  clearly  and  indubitably 
determined.  In  contradistin6tioa 
to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  phlogis- 
ton, the  theory  adopted  by  La- 
voisier, and  supported  by  Ber- 
thollet,  Morveau,  Adet, H.\5>- 

SENFRATZ,  De  LA  PlACE,  MoNGE, 

Chaptal,  Fourcrov,  and  others, 
•w  as  now  termed  the  Antiphlogistic 
System.  The  principal  feature  ot 
tlie  new  French  system  is,  tliat  the 
air  is  a  voinpound  body,  and  tliat 
metals,  in  general,  are  simple  sub- 
stances. "We  cannot,  in  this  place, 
enter  into  farther  particulars  5  and 
therefore  only  recommend  to  tlie 
ju\-enile  reader,  the  perusal  and 
study  of  such  elementary  works  as 
atford  a  nlain  and  accurate  expla- 
nation of  that  admir:ib!e  and  highly 
iis-eful  science ;  without  a  compe- 
tent k?;owledge  of  wliicli,  he  Mill 
ever  rtmain  in  a  state  of  iiifanc}-, 
at  least  with  resped  to  the  num- 
berless phenomena  taking  phice  in 
the  physical  v/orid.  "\Ve  regret, 
however,  that  a  publication  calcu- 
lated completely  to  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  an  ordinary  reader,  is 
still  a  desideratum ;  though  there 
have  been  published  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  a  creal  variety 
of  iustrufliv*  books  ou  iliis  subjctir. 

The 
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The  principal  difficulty  appears  to 
aiise  from  the  unsettied  state  of 
chemical  nomenclature,  which  has 
lately  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
removed  by  the  praise- worthy  la- 
bours of  Dr.  PEARso>f,  Dr.  Dick- 
son, and  Mr,  Parkinson  j  yet, 
whatever  merit  these  introdiiiStory 
works  may  ppsssess,  there  is  still 
wanted  a  concise,  perspicuous,  and 
systematic  analysis  of  the  science 
of  chemistry,  such  as  could  be  read, 
with  satisfaction,  by  every  persofi 
possessed  of  ordinaiy  talents.  Gir- 
TANXER  and  ScHEKEK,  in  Ger- 
many, have  attempted  such  works ; 
b;U  their  manuals  abound  in  too 
abstract  propositions,  and  are  writ- 
ten in  a  dogmatical  rather  than 
najrative  style,  that  may  tend  to 
.entertain  the  reader,  and  imper- 
ceptibly -lead  from  the  more 
simple  to  conneSed  propositions, 
Although  it  be  perfedly  consist- 
ent witn  scientific  arrangement,  to 
begin  the  explanation  of  a  system 
with  general  truths,  and  then  de- 
scend to  particulars;  yet  we  in- 
.clme  to  think,  that  the  young  stu- 
dent, as  w  ell  j^s  readers  in  general, 
would  acquire  a  more  correct  idea 
of  a  subject:,  by  commencing  thp 
series  of  principles  witli  sucl^  il- 
lu?tratipns,  as  would  render  «"very 
terra,  involved  m  the  tirst  deiini- 
tion,  perf  tt'ty  clear  and  familiar  to 
their  understanding.  Thus,  the 
iramof^l, Bacon  was  peculiai-ly 
happy  in  deliuing  simple  ideas,  be- 
foie  be  proceeded  to  reduce  them 
under  general  heads,  and  draw  the 
inference,  or  exlfibit  the  result,  by 
the  most  unequivocal  process  of 
jndudion.  Instead,  however,  off 
ft^llowing  the  footsteps  of  this 
mighty  genius,  most  of  pur  modern 
physical  writers,  eitlier  begin  llie 
i«ialysis  of  the  subjeft  with  gene- 
ral maxims  3  or  they  disse^'t  a^^ 
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divide  the  whole  into  distintl  ]WFVi» 
and  fatigue  the  reader  with  endiets 
repetition,  "without  affording  him  a 
view  of  the  synth?il<t,  or  conjunc- 
ture of  memijers  (if  that  expression 
be  allowed),  which  alone  could 
enable  him  to  conne6t  the  several 
causes  and  effect.s,  of  which  the 
whole  is  composed.  In  justice, 
however,  to  I-avoisier,  tlje  foun- 
der of  the  new  system,  we  shall 
observe,^  that  his  "  E/emenis  qf 
Chemist)}/"  possess,  in  this  re- 
speCt,  uncommon  merit;  tliough 
he  dwells  too  long  upon  the  ra- 
tianale,  without  exemplifying  the 
principles,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
impress  the  mind  with  sensible 
objcdts,  wljich  alone  can  perma- 
nently fix  the  idea,  and  connect 
every  link  of  the  propasition.  Wjc 
claitn  the  indulgence  of  our  read- 
ers, for  this  involuntary  digression  ; 
and  though  we  cannot,  in  trath, 
exclusively  recommend  any  Ir.te 
work,  published  in  the  form  of  a 
popular,  or  familiar  introdudiou  to 
chemistry,  yet  we  shall  mentioji 
several  valuable  treatise.?,  that  haye 
successively  appeared,  and  are  en- 
titled to  attention.  The  differejlt 
translations  from  the  French  of 
Lavoisier,  Chaftal,  and  Four-; 
cRov,  and  especial  y  that  of  tiie 
last,  by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  de- 
serves to  be  rejd,  and  diligently 
studied ;  that  from  the  German  of 
Professor  Gren,  is  likewise  a  worjc 
of  merit,  for  protessional  readers  ; 
and  among  the  original  English 
works,  we  shall  point  out  Dr. 
HiGGiNs's  "  Fieiv pf  the  PhlogislkP 
and  Antiphlogistic  Theories"  (8vo, 
7s.)  j  Mr.  JS^ichoj-spn's  "  Firs,t 
Principles  of  Chemistry  (8vo,  ^\. 
6d.)j  andJDr,  Garnett's  "  Out- 
lines of  Lectures  (>/'  Chemistry  (8vQ. 
4s.)  5  besides  tlitse,  there  are  se- 
jeral  si^aller  tracts,,  ^ruong  w^hich 

we 
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vrc  remember,  with  satisfaction, 
the  perusal  of  tliat  written  by  Mr. 
IIexry,  of  Manchester. 

CHERRY,  a  species  of  the  Pm- 
nus,  L.  or  plum-tree,  a  genus  of 
plants,  comprising  iifteen  species, 
originally  natives  of  Persia  >  whence 
they  were  introduced  into  Ital)'',  as 
v.-ell  as  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Flanders  into  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. — ^The 
principal  species,  growing  in  cur 
climate  are  the  following ; 

1 .  T!ie  Padus,  or  bird  cherry,  or 
«'ild  cluster  cherry,  a  shrub  which 
nourishes  wild,  on  almost  any  soil, 
if  not  ivet  (Withering);  and  is 
found  chiefly  in  hedges  and  woods. 
It  bears  lopping,  and  does  not  stifle 
the  growth  of  grass.  Sheep,  goats, 
and  swine  cat  the  leaves,  but  tliey 
are  not  relished  by  cows,  and  re- 
fused by  horses.  Its  fnait  is  nau- 
seous; but,  when  bruised,  and  in- 
fused in  \\\nc,  or  brandy,  it  im- 
parts an  agreeable  flavour.  Its 
smooth  and  tough  wood  is  made 
into  handles  for  knives  and  whips. 
The  inner  bark  is  said  to  afford  a 
fine  green  colour,  on  boiling  it 
with  alum. 

Bechstein  observes,  that  this 
^warf  tree,  when  transplanted  into 
a  rich  soil,  attains  the  height  of 
forty  feet,  and  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter 3  and  that  it  thrives  most  luxu- 
riantly near  hedges  and  waters. 
As  its  abundant  white  blossoms, 
in  Maj',  present  a  picturesque 
view,  it  deserves  to  be  cultivated 
on  the  borders  of  parks  and  gar- 
dens.— HoLMBEiiGER,  3  Swedish 
author,  remarks  that  tlie  dried 
kernels  of  this  cherr}^  are  equal  in 
taste  and  flavour  to  almonds,  and 
yield,  on  expression,  a  line  and 
plentiful  oil, — A  deco6tion  of  tlie 
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berries  is   sometimes   successfully^ 
given  in  the  dysentery. 

2.  The  Cerasus,  or  commoti 
wild  cherry  tree,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  In  woods  and  hedge-i, 
but  is  probably  produced  from  the 
stones  of  the  garden-varieties,  drop- 
ped by  birds.  It  delights  in  a 
sandy  soil,  and  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  often  grows  from  fifteea 
to  thirty  feet  in  lielght,  but  is  sel- 
dom more  than  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May ;  its  sour  fruit  is  eaten  by 
country  people,  eitljcr  fresh  or 
dried,  and  is  frequently  infuscid 
in  brandy,  on  account  of  its  aro- 
matic flavour. 

Cherry-trees  requu-e  to  be  plant- 
ed from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
distant,  and  to  be  set  deeper  iri 
the  earth  than  apple-trees  ]  with 
the  management  of  which,  in  other 
respe6ls,  they  correspond.  Their 
,  growth  is  said  to  be  uncemmonljr 
promoted,  by  laying  a  com;x)sItioiK 
of  lime  and  night-soil  on  their 
young  stems,  with  a  brush,  which 
operation  has  a  similar  elFed  on 
apple-trees. 

The  best  method  of  raising  dier- 
ry- trees  is,  to  plant  tliem  among 
hops,  in  alternate  ro\\s  with  apples, 
and  with  two  rows  of  filberts  be- 
tween each  J  by  which  means  they 
arrive  veiy  speedily  at  pertedtlon, 
and  thus  amply  repay  the  expence 
and  labour  bestowed  on  them  at 
first.  The  proportion  (in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent,  where  this  species  is 
principally  cultivated)  is  usually, 
to  an  acre,  800  hv^p-hills,  200  Al- 
berts, and  40  cherry  and  apple, 
trees.  The  hops  will  stand  about 
twelve  years,  and  the  filberts  about 
thirty,  by  which  time  the  cherry 
and  apple-trees  will  occupy  thft 
whole,  lai^d. 

... rpj^J^ 
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Tliis  species  of  the  Prunus  is, 
according  toLiNN.'EUs,  the  parent- 
stock,  from  which  many  of  the  cul- 
tivated varieties  are  derived  :  tliere 
are  many  different- sorts,  which  are 
known  under  the  names  of  Black- 
heart,  White-heart,  Flemish,  or 
early  Kentish,  Courone,  and  Hert- 
fordshire black.  Cherries.  All  these 
have  been  raised  originally  from 
stones,  and  afterwards  preserved 
by  budding,  and  grafting  on  stocks 
of  the  wild  black  and  red  cherry, 
reared  for  this  purpose.  In  order 
to  ensure  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  a  delicious  flavour,  to  these 
varieties,  the  stones  of  the  black 
cherries  should  be  set,  or  sown,  in 
'  autumn,  to  I'aise  stocks ;  and 
planted  out,  the  second  year  after 
they  come  up,  in  lines  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  feet. 

Cherry-trees,  prosper  best  when 
grafted;  and,  exclusive  of  tlieir 
delicious  fruit,  afford,  by  their 
plentiful  leaves,  an  excellent  article 
of  food  for  fattening  hogs. — ^They 
also  exude  a  gum  in  every  respect 
equal  to  gum-arabic ;  and  which 
is  so  extremely  nutritive,  that,  ac- 
cording to  HASSELauisT,  a!)ove 
100  men  were  kept  alive,  during  a 
siege,  for  nearly  two  montlis,  with 
no  other  sustenance  tlian  that  pro- 
duced by  gradually  dissolving  a 
little  of  this  gum  in  the  mouth. — 
The  wood  is  hard  and  tough  3  it  is 
used  by  turners  in  the  matmfatiure 
of  chairs,  and  stained  to  imitate 
mahogany. 

From  tlie  ripe  black  cherries  of 
the  second  species,  the  Swiss  distill 
a  veiy  agreeable  I'ujueur,  or  ardent 
spirit,  by  the  sale  of  which,  to  the 
I'Vench  and  Germans,  tliey  annual- 
ly derive  considerable  profit.  For 
preserving  this  fruit  during  the 
winter,  we  communicate  the  fol- 
Jtywing  recipe,  inserted  in  HocH- 
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HEiMtK's  German  work  on  Do- 
mestic Economy.  —  Take,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  of  sour 
chejries,  half  a  pound  of  fine  loaf 
sugar,  and  a  pint  of  while  wine 
vinegar  ;  boil  the  two  last,  and 
skim  off  the  imparities  from  the 
top  ;  then  let  the  liquor  stand,  till 
it  become  lukewarm.  Meanwhile, 
prepare  a  coarse  powder,  consisting 
of  two  drams  of  cinnamon,  and  one 
of  cloves  ;  break  the  stalks  of  the 
cherries  in  the  middle,  so  as  to 
leave  half  of  their  length  for  the 
jar,  into  which  they  must  be  care- 
fully put  in  layers,  strewing  a  little 
of  the  spice  between  each  stratum, 
pouring  tlie  liquor  above-mention- 
ed on  the  top,  and  securing  tlie 
^^■hl)le  from  the  access  of  air, 

V.'ith  respect  to  their  physical 
effects,  cherries  may  be  divided 
into  sweet,  sub-acid,  and  pulpy. 
The  first  kind,  though  the  Hiost 
palatable,  are  tiie  least  Vv'holesome, 
as  they  readily  ferment,  and  pro- 
duce flatulency  in  weak  stomachs ; 
the  .second  are  the  most  antiseptic  j 
and  the  third,  the  most  nourishing, 
but  digested  with  some  difhculty. 
Hence  we  would  preferably  recom- 
mend the  sub-acid  cherries,  as  an 
excellent  article  of  domestic  medi- 
cine in  the  true  scurvy,  in  putrid 
fevers,  and  the  dy.senteiy ;  as  like- 
wise to  those  persons,  who  are 
liable  to  obstructions  in  the  ahmen- 
tary  canal.  Witli  this  intention 
they  may  be  eaten  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  frequently  from  half 
a  pound  to  a  pound  each  time,  but 
particularly  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Nor  will  they  be  found  less  salu- 
tary to  constitutions  whose  bile  is 
vitiated,  wiiose  stomach  is  troubled 
with  foul  eruiStations,  and  who  are; 
afllitSled  with  an  olfensive  breath  : 
all  such  persons  should  eat  them 
freely.  For  similar  reasons,  diied 
chAirrias 
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cherries  fwm  an  excellent  article  of 
diet,  in  acute  or  inflammatory  dis- 
orders :  where  they  should  be  used 
botli  in  substance,  and  in  decoc- 
tions, which  are  equally  cooling 
and  antiseptic. 

■  CHERVIL,  or  Chceropkyllum, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  comprising  se- 
ven species,  two  of  which  only  are 
indigenous,  namely, 

1.  The  sylvestre,-  or  wild  cher- 
vil, or  smooth  cow- parsley,  cr  cow- 
weed  chervil,  which  thrives  iu 
hedges,  orchards,  and  pastures.  It 
lias  a  woolly  srriated  stem,  ercft 
umbels,  and  white  flowers,  which 
blow  in  the  mouth  of  May. 

The  umbels  of  this  plant  aflbrd 
nn  indifferent  yellow  dye ;  tiie 
leavf's  and  stems  a  beautiful  gre?  n. 
Its  presence  iiKlicales  a  fruitful 
soil,  but  it  ought  to  be  eradicated 
from  all  pastures  early  ia  tie 
spring,  as  cows,  rabbits,  and  rsses, 
are  the  only  animals  that  Avill  eat 
it.  LiNN.'Eus  informs  us,  that  the 
roots,  when  eaten  as  parsnips,  have 
been  found  poisonous  ;  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Curtis,  they  were  in 
some  parts  of  Britain,  during  times 
cf  scarcity,  eaten  as  a  pot-herb. 

2.  The  teimdentuin,  rough  cow- 
parsley,  or  rough  chervil,  growing 
in  hedges,  and  bearing  flowers  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August. — 
It  possesses  no  peculiar  properties. 

Chervil,  the  Great,  or  Shep- 
herd's Needle,  tlic  Scandix  odorata 
y     V.  Ctrejhlium.  See  Sweet  Cicely. 

Chervil,  the  Needle,  or  Ve- 
tius  Comb,  the  ScandLv  Pecien. 
See  Common  Shepherd's  Needle. 

CHESNUT,  or  Caslanca,  L.  is 
.  a  species  of  the  Fagus  or  beccli- 
tree,  a  genus  of  plants  comprising 
three  species.  It  flourishes  on 
poor  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  and 
will  thrive  in  any  but  moist 
4)1  marshy  situations.    Those  trees. 
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however,  wlrich  are  intended  for 
fruit,  should  be  raised  in  nurse- 
ries from  nuts,  removed  at  least 
three  times,  and  have  the  tap-roots 
cut  olT,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
growth. 

There  is  no  plant  cultivated  in 
England  tliat  is  more  valuable  than 
the  chesnut ;  as  it  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  its  wood,  if 
kept  dr}'-,  is  extremely  durable. 
This  ornament  to  tlie  country  is, 
at  the  same  time,  of  great  utility 
for  domestic  purpos«^.  It  exc-ls 
the  oak  in  two  respects,  namely, 
that  it  grows  faster,  and  that  the 
"  sap-parts"  of  tlie  timber  are  more 
firm  and  less  liable  to  corruption. 
The  shoots  from  tlie  stubs  being 
numerous  and  luxuriant,  it  makes 
an  excellent  underwood,  and  is  of 
great  service  for  hop-jwles,  as  it 
may  be  cut  when  a'jout  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  and  will  continue 
productive  for  nearly  tliirty  years. 
Being  greatly  superior  to  elm  for 
door  jambs,  and  several  other  pur- 
poses of  house-carpentry,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  n-.arly  equal  to  tlie  oak 
itself  3  but,  on  account  of  its  pos- 
sessing a  precarious  britdeness, 
which  renders  it  unsafe  for  beams, 
it  ought  not  to  be  employed  in 
any  situation,  where  an  uncertain 
weight  is  sometimes  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

It  has  been  much  questioned, 
whctiier  die  chesnut  is  indigenous, 
or  exotic.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
it  was  industriously  cultivated  by 
our  ancestors  j  .  and  this  circum- 
stance, tbgether  with  tlie  existence 
of  tlie  celebrated  chesnut  at  Tort- 
worth,  in  Gloucestershire,  has 
been  urged,  witli  great  probability, 
as  a  proof  of  its  being  a  native. 
That  stupendous  tree  is  52  feet  ia 
circumfeience,  and  has,  according 
to  audiculic  records,  stood  tiiere 
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et-ei- since  the  year  1 150,  wlirn  it 
•was  so  remarkable.  a>  to  be  called 
**  tke  Great  Chcmtt  of  Tort  worth." 
It  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  manor, 
and  r?  probably  not  less  than  1000 
years  old.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  from  its  being 
called  the  Spanish  Chesnnt,  it  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  was  introduced 
from  that  conntry,  at  some  distant 
period.  However  the  question  may 
be  decided,  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
rhitted  that,  in  this  cl'.mr.tc,  there 
is  no  plant  \Thich  so  fully  merits 
the  great  attention  which  has  of 
fete  years  been  paid  -to  its  growth. 
We,  therefore,  cordially  jom  in  re- 
commending it  to  tliose  who  intend 
to  form  plantations,  whether  fof 
Ornament  or  use,  as  a  tree  which 
for  durability,  beauty,  and  stature, 
ti'ill  amply,  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  repay  all  the  labour  and  ex- 
petice  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
Its  culture. 

-  All  writers  agree  that  the  wood 
of  the  chesnut  is  peculiarly  excel- 
lent for  casks,  as  it  neitlier  shrinks, 
nor  changes  the  taste,  or  colour,  of 
the  liquor.  It  is  also  converted  into 
Tarious  articles  of  furniture,  and 
•when  stained,  may  be  made  to  re- 
semble in  beauty  and  colour  the 
finest  mahogany :  tliis  improve- 
fnent  is  cftcAcd,  by  rubbing  it 
over,  tirst  with  alu.m  water,  tJien 
lapng  on  widi  a  brush  a  decodion 
of  logwood-chips ;  and  lastly,  a 
decodicn  ot"  Brazil-wood.  Besides 
these  various  uses,  to  which  this 
tree  may  be  applied,  its  truit  affords 
an  agreeable  addition  to  our  winter 
dessert.  If  properly  managed,  a 
sweet  and  nutritious  bread  may  be 
prepared  of  it,'  especially  when 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
•feheaten  or  othr  flour.  In  its 
wild  state,  it  is  called  the  korse- 
tfhesriut,  and,  independently  of  its 


beauty  a.s  an  ornamental  tree,  hj 
riiealy  nuts  supply  not  only  art 
excellent  food  for  fattening  deef 
and  hogs,  but  cire  lilcewise  of  great 
service  in  Avhitehirig  clotli..  and  the 
maniifafture  of  starch.  For  this, 
latter  purpose,  S  patent  was  granted 
toLordWitnAMMtTRPwNY,  March 
S,  1  7Q6,  6(  whose  proces.;;  we  sub- 
join the  following  account.  The 
nuts  must  be  first  taken  out  of  tlie 
outward  green  prickly  husks,  and 
the  brown  rind  carefully  pared  off, 
so  as  totally  to  eradicate  the  sprout, 
or  growth.  They  are  next  to  be 
rasped,  or  grated  fine  into  water, 
and  the  pulp  thus  produced  should 
be  washed,  as  clean  as  pos.sible, 
through  a  hair  sieve.  This  wash- 
ing is  repeated  twice  through  fine 
sieveSjConstantly  adding  pure  water, 
to  prevent  any  starch  from  adhering 
to  the  pulp.  The  last  process  is, 
io  strain  it  Avith  a  large  quantity 
of  water  (about  four  gallons  to  a 
pound  of  starch)  through  a  fine 
gauze,  muslin,  or  lawn  sieve ;  in 
order  to  clear  it  entirely  of  all  bran, 
or  other  impurities.  As  soon  as  it 
subsides,  the  water  is  to  be  poured 
off,  and  the  remaining  substance 
mixed  up  repeatedly  with  clean 
water,  till  the  latter  becomes  per- 
fe6tty  colourless.  It  should  then 
be  drained  off  till  it  is  nearly  dry, 
and  set  to  bake,  either  in  the  usual 
mode  in  which  starch  is  baked,  or 
spread  out  before  a  brisk  fire;  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  it  frofti 
"  horning,"  or  turnirg  into  a  past^ 
6r  jelly  j  which,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes dry,  ac(piires  the  solidity 
and  hardness  of  horn. 

^^'c  have  mentioned  tlie  partitiu- 
lars  of  Lord  W.  Murray's  patehti 
not  indeed  to  induce  our  readers  to 
encroach  upon  his"  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  rhaking  starch  J  but  merely 
fbf  dfi^l^ling  theili  t6  compaYe'*tl^8 
above- 
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Jmm-e-Stated  process  \^Kth  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious,  and  easy,  me- 
thod of  converting  korse-chesmds 
into  a  good  and  wKohsome  Itead: 

M.Laleyeie,  a  few  years  siojcc^ 
diretted  his  countrymen,  in  one  of 
the  Paris  Journals,  first  to  pjeel  tlie 
Chesnuts,  and  to  dry  therri  either  in 
the  open  &\r,  or  in  a  room.  When 
perfc'I^ly  dry,  they  should  be  grated 
'RwA  pounded.  The  sifted  flour  is 
t'o  be  passed  into  a  vessel  contain- 
ing water,  and  there  strongly  agi- 
tated. After  standing  at  rest  for 
an  hour,  the  water  is  carefully 
poure'd  olT,  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
any  sediment.  This  infiision  sliould 
be  repeated  eight  or  nine  different 
times,  xc-ith  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  water,  till  the  liquor  be- 
comes colodrless  and  insipid.  The 
subsided'pulp  is  then  fit  to  be  pass- 
ed into  A  close  lirien  bag ;  and,  after 
pressing  it,  to  be  slowly  dried.  The 
fine  ftoury  mass,  or  starch,  tlius 
obtained,  will  be  found  frefe  froift 
"all  bitterness  dnd  astridgenCy ;  it 
has  no  loh^er  any  disagreeable 
taste^.^'d  aftSrds  wholesome' nutfi- 
hient;    ■     ■• 

CiiesiiflfS^  especially  the  small 
ifsciiletit  sort,  form  :in  important 
article  of  cdmmerce,  in  Italy,  and 
ill  fh^  island  of  Cor'sica  ;  which 
latter  alone  eicporLs  annually  such 
quantities  as  iUilount  in  value  to 
iOO.OOO  crowns.  The  Germans 
roast  tliem  among  embers,  and  eat 
tliem  with  butter  and  salt ;  ilic 
French,  \vith  lemon-juice  and  su- 
gar, which  agrees  bet  ter  with  weak 
stomachs'.  T"his  legiaiiiinous  fruit 
is  al.so  employed  in  several  articles 
of  confectiotiary ;  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee,  and  in  tlie  prepai-ation 
of  chocolate. 

Although  these  nUts  are  pahta- 
Me,  and  less  oily  than  most  pro- 
liudions  of  a  similar  nature,  yet, 
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when  used  in  abtmdante,  th^-  zxi 
not  easy  of  digestion,  and  o^^| 
therefore  to  be  eateti  dnly  by  tM 
healthy  arid  robust.  To  promote 
their  sduticn  and  assimilation  fn 
the  stomach,  they  requiire  the  aicf 
of  s.ilt,  in  a  considerable  proportion  i 
but  the  addition  of  butter  rdriders 
them  still  heavier,  and  tends  to  re- 
tard rather  than  to  accelerate  theii' 
conversion  into  alimentary  matter. 

CHEST;  in  commerce,  a  kind  of 
measure,  which  contains  an  un- 
certain quaritity  of  various  com- 
modities. Thusi  a  chest  of  sugar 
holds  from  10  to  15  cwt.;  a  chest 
of  glass  from  2  taSOO  cubic  feet  j 
of  Castile  soap,  from  2\  to  3  cut.  • 
of  indigo,  from  1^-  to  2  c\vt.| 
computed  at  live  score  to  the  huur 
dred. 

CHfiWING,  or  mastibation,  is 
the  action  of  the  teeth,  by  which 
solid  food  is  brolten,  and  divided 
into  smaller  particles:  thus,  being 
at  the  same  time  mixed  with  the 
Eali\'a,  it  is  better  prepared  for  di- 
gestion, both  on  account  of  its 
^ulpy  state,  and  the  solvent  nature 
of  tlie  fluids,  secreted  by  the  sali- 
val  glands,  during  the  exation  of 
the  a<^acent  muscles.  Hence  it 
IS  obvious,  that  those  persons,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  theft 
meals  with  expedition,  and  after? 
wards  inundate  the  stomach  witn 
large  potations,  do  themselves  a 
double  injur)-:  1.  Because  their 
food  passes  through  the  stomach, 
only  half  digested — affording  biit 
a  scanty  supply  of  real  nourish- 
ment ;  and  2. Their  saliva  is,  against 
the  order  of  Nature,  constantly 
determined  to  other  emunftories, 
£0  that  it  %?ill.  Sooner  or  later, 
produce  cuiaueous,  and  painftU 
diseases. 

Chtwing-Ball  for  horses,  a  kind 
of  medicated  bclus,  tor  restoriu'^ 

LI  a  proper 
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a  proper  appetite :  it  b  prepared 
G^  asafcetida,  liver  of  antimony, 
bay,  or  juniper- 'wood,  and  the  pelli- 
tory  of  Spain ;  M'hich,  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  wrapped  in  a 
strong  linen  cloth,  are  fastened  to 
the  bit  of  the  bridle,  in  order  to 
induce  the  animal  to  chew  the 
bag.  Such  balls,  it  is  said,  may 
also  be  made  of  Venice  treacle, 
and  successfully  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  See  Ball,  p.  152,  Horse- 
lalk 

CiCHOBY.  See  "White  Suc- 
cory. 

CHICK,  or  CHICKEN,  the 
young  of  the  gallinaceous  order 
of  birds,  especially  of  the  common 
hen. 

From  the  importance  of  this 
bird,  as  constituting  a  delicate  and 
agreeable  food,  especially  to  inva- 
^ds,  the  means  of  hatching,  and 
rearing  it,  have  long  exercised  the 
Ingenuity  of  speculators.  We 
shall,  however,  confine  our  pre- 
sent account  to  those  modes  only, 
which  are  tlie  most  simple,  and 
have  been  attended  with  the  great- 
est success. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are 
hatched  in  ovens,  by  the  Egyptians, 
is  too  well  known,  to  require  a 
detailed  description:  by  this  con- 
trivance, six  or  seven  thousand 
thickens  are  produced  at  one  time : 
these,  as  the  spring  is  uncommonly 
mild,  being  indeed  much  warmer 
than  our  summer,  will  thrive  witli- 
out  "  clutching."  Similar  success 
\;as  attended  the  experiments  of 
M.  Reaumur.  In  order  to  re- 
medy the  severity  of  a  northern 
climate,  that  would  have  othervi  ioe 
destroyed  the  chickens  as  soon  as 
batched,  he  resorted  to  an  expe- 
dient, which  he  called  "  a  woollen 
hen;"  namely,  he  put  tliem  in  a 
%  arm  batket,  and  covered  them 
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over  carefully  witli  dry  anlm^ 
wool. 

Another  meUiod  of  hatching 
and  rearing  chickens,  we  shall 
extrad  from  the  13th  volume  of 
•'  Dodslei/s  Aiuivol  Register"  (for 
1770,  p.  105,  Chronicle).  It  was 
laid  before  a  leamed  society,  by  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  a  gold  medal 
was  awarded  for  his  contrivance. 
— The  chickens  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  hen,  the  night  after 
they  are  hatched,  and  be  re-placed 
with  new  eggs,  on  which  she  will 
continue  to  sit,  for  a  second  and 
third  brood.  When  first  removed 
from  the  hen,  they  are  to  be  fed 
for  a  fortnigl-.t  with  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  chopped  fine,  and  mixed 
with  bread,  in  the  same  manner 
as  larks  and  other  birds  are  reared. 
After  this  period,  they  are  to  be 
supplied  with  oatmeal  and  treacle, 
so  mixed  as  to  crumble;  a  food 
of  which  the  chickens  are  so  fond, 
and  thrive  so  rapidly,  that,  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  they  will  be  as 
large  as  full  grown  fowls. — We 
apprehend,  however,  this  ingenious 
method  would  render  the  chickens 
more  expensive,  than  we  can  pur- 
chase them,  in  the  most  extra; 
vagant  London  markets  :  hence  it 
appears  to  be  calculated  only  for 
the  curious  and  speculative  epicure. 
See  Egg  and  Hen. 

Chickling  Vetch.  See 
Vetch. 

CHICKWEED,  or  Jlsine,  L.  9 
genus  of  plants,  comprising  five 
species,  of  which  that  most  gene- 
rally known  in  England  is  the  media, 
or  common  chickweed. 

It  grows  in  almost  ever}'  situa- 
tion, whether  damp,  or  even  boggy 
woods,  or  the  driest  gravel  walks 
in  gardens.  In  its  wild  state, 
this  plant  frequently  exceeds  half 
a  yard  iii  height,    and  varies   so 
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inucH  from  the  garden  chlckweed, 
tliat  it  a  person  were  acquaint;  d 
only  with  the  latter,  he  would  with 
difficulty  recognize  it  in  the  woods. 
On  account  oi  its  upright  flowers, 
which  blow  trom  March  to  Oilo- 
ber,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  na- 
tural barometer;  for,  if  they  are 
closed,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  ap- 
proaching rain  j  while,  during  dry 
\veather,  thc-y  are  legularly  opjn, 
.  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  noon. 

Tliis  species  affords  a  striking  in- 
stance of  what  is  called  the  sleep  of 
■plants.  Ever}^  night  the  leaves 
approach  in  pairs,  so  as  to  include, 
"witliin  their  upper  smfaccs,  tlie 
tender  rudiments  of  the  new 
shoots :  and  the  uppermost  pair, 
but  one,  at  tlie  end  of  the  stalk, 
is  furnished  with  longer  leaf-stalks 
than  the  others,  so  that  it  can  close 
upon  the  terminating  pair,  and  pro- 
tect die  end  of  tlie  branch. 

Swine  are  extremely  fond  of 
chickweed,  which  is  also  eaten 
by  cows  and  horses,  but  is  not 
relished  b)  sheep,  and  is  refused 
by  goats.  It  likewise  furnishes  a 
grateful  food  to  small  birds,  and 
young  chickens  :  its  tender  shoots 
and  leaves,  when  boiled,  can  be 
scairely  distinguished  from  early 
spinach,  and  are  in  evei-)  respeft 
as  wholesome.  They  are  reputed 
to  be  refrigerating  and  nutritive 
food  for  persons  of  a  consumptive 
habit. 

CHILBLAIN,  in  medicine,  is  a 
small  tumor,  or  ulc^r,  in  tlic  hands, 
feet,  heels,  &c.  It  is  occasioned 
either  by  expcsuig  warm  parts  too 
suddenly  to  a  cold  temperature ;  or 
by  holding  the  hands,  or  feet,  when 
extrtiuely  cold,  too  precipitately 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat. 
Such  affe4^\ions  always  have  a  great 
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t'sndency.to  mortification,  tn  whivii 
they  frequently  terminate.  ^ 

Children  of  san^ne  habits,  and 
delicate  constitutions,  are  most 
liable  to  chilblains  j  which  may  be 
prevented  by  such  remedies  as  in- 
vigorate the  system;  by  wearing 
flannel  socks,  from  the  beginning 
of  September  to  the  latter  part  of 
spring,  and  occasicjjaliy  taking 
gentle  laxatives,  when  they  are 
disposed  to  become  costive.  AH 
tliese  precautioiLS,  however,  will 
be  attended  with  no  benefit,  if 
young  people  are  suftered  to  re- 
pair to  the  fire,  immediately  after 
coming  from  the  most  severe  ex- 
ternal cold. 

In  the  commencement  of  tliis 
paintul  complaint,  tlie  ciu-e  is  easy: 
immerse  the  part  afFefted,  several 
times  a  day,  for  a  few  minutes, 
into  cold  water,  and  guard  against 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold;  as  either  are  equally  hurt- 
ful. But,  if  simple  VTater  procure 
no  speedy  relief,  dissolve  an  ounce 
of  salt-petre  in  half  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar and  an  equal  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  foment  with  it  the  part 
afFc(aed  every  night.  When  the 
tumors  will  not  yield  to  these  ap- 
plications, and  still  remain  in  a 
swelled  and  painful  state,  without 
producing  ulceration,  a  few  drops 
of  the  pare  tindure  of  benzoin 
may  be  rubbed  occasionally  on 
them;  and  the  parts  should  be 
defended  against  the  external  air, 
by  soft  linen  doUis :  from  this  simple 
treatment,  we  have  experienced  the 
best  eficfls. 

CHILD,  a  term  of  relation  to 
parent;  but  also  metaphorically 
applied  to  adults,  expressing  either 
simplicity,  or  imbeciiit)-.  We  shall 
consider  it  only  in  tiie  fonner 
sense. 
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As  the  physical  education  of 
children,  in  its  different  branches, 
would  require  a  greater  portion  of 
room,  than  can  be  devoted  to  it  in 
an  alphabetical  \^ork ;  and  as  this 
subject  has  been  amply  discussed 
in  a  work,  just  })ublished  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Struvk,  we  shall, 
IB  this  place,  give  a  few  hints,  rehi- 
ttve  to  the  ^nral  duties  of  chil- 
dren to  tlicir  parents.  Having  in- 
cidentally treated  of  various  sub- 
iefts,  not  less  conne6ted  with  the 
bodily  prosperity  of  youth,  than 
that  of  adults,  and  resuming  others 
in  alphabetical  order,  wc  venture  to 
hope^  our  readers  will  approve  of 
this  arrangement. 

The  obligations  of  children  to 
their  parents,  arise  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  natural  justice  and  retri- 
bution.     To  those  who  gave  us' 
existeoce,    we    instinflively    owe 
submission,  and  obedience,  dtiring 
our  minority,  as  well  as  gratitude 
and   reverence  ever  after  3    those 
who  proteifted  us  in  the  ■weak  state 
of  infancy,  are  justly  entitled  to  our 
prote6tion  in  the  infirmity  of  their 
^ge:  those  who,  by   nurture  and 
education,  have  enabled  their  off- 
spring to  prosper,  ought  reciprocally 
to  be  supported  by  \h^t  offspring, 
if  unfortunately  they  should  stand 
in  need  of  "assistance.  '  Ujwn  this 
eelf-'evidcnt  principle  are  establish- 
ed all  th^  filial  dirties  enjoined  by 
positive  laws.     And>  although  by 
ihe  statutes  of  th's   country,   an 
illegitimate  child    appears    to    be 
exempt  from  such  obligations  to- 
wards   its  parent  J    yet  we  find, 
<that>  in  cases  of  le^al  Issue^  the 
tie  of  nature  is  not  dissolved  by 
any  miscondutSt  of  the  parent  >  and 
consequently  a  child  ought  equally 
to  detend  the  person,  or  maintain 
the  cause,  or  suit,  of  a  bad  parent, 
&«^  of  a  virtuous  one;  andis-aiikc 
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compellable,  if  of  sufficient  ability^' 
to  maintain  and  provide  for  a 
wicked  and  unnatural  progenitor, 
as  for  one  who  has  shewn  the 
greatest  affection,  and  parental 
piety. —  It  does  not  behove  us  to 
comment  upon  the  consequences 
of  these  injunctions,  nor  shall  we 
attemiYt  to  reconcile  them  to  gene- 
ral principles  of  equity,  but  subinit 
this  arduous  task  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  legislators. 

With  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  in  the  early 
stages  of  life,  we  refer  to  tlie  article 
Inf.\ncy, 

CHIIsrNEY,  in  building,  is  that 
part  of  a  house,  where  tlie  fire  is 
made,  and  which  is  provided  with 
a  tube,  or  funnel,  to  carry  off  the 
smoke. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
architeihire,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whctlier  their  common  dwellings 
houses  had  chimnies ;  for  they  made 
use  both  of  stoves,  and  holes  cut  in 
the  roots  of  their  houses,  to  admit 
the  free  egress  of  smolce.  But  as 
ViRGiL  mentions  chimnies,  we 
may  infer,  that  they  were  not 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Method  of  Buildiiig  Chimnies, 
that  irill  not  smoke :  Masons  have 
adopted  different  methods  of  draw- 
ing up  the  funnels  of  chimnies, 
generally  regulated  by  their  own 
fancy  and  judgment,  wliich  are  of- 
ten intiucnced  by  local  customs  ; 
hence  they  are  seldom  directed  by 
sound  and  rational  principles.  It 
frequently  happens,  that  the  smok- 
ing of  chimnies  is  occasioned  by 
their  being  carried  up  narrower  at 
tlie  top  than  below,  or  in  a  zig-zag 
foim,  or  in  angles  ;  indeed,  ill 
some  instances,  this  is  owing  to  aCf- 
cidental  causes ;  but,  for  tlie  most 
part,  it  uju^  be  attributed  to  those 
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above  mentioned.  When  chimnies 
are  construited  in  a  pyramida]  or 
tapering  form,  especially  if  the 
house  be  of  a  considerable  heiglit, 
tliere  is  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  they  will  smoke  :  tlie  air  of  a 
room  being  rarefied,  is  forced  into 
the  funnel  of  the  chimney,  and  re- 
ceives from  the  tire  an  additional 
impetus  to  carry  up  the  smoke. 
Tims  it  is  evident  that,  as  tiie  smoke 
ascends,  the  impeUing  force  is  les- 
sened ;  it  moves  slower,  and  con- 
sequently requ  res  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  s  pace  to  circ  ulate  through  ; 
whereas,  in  tlie  usual  way,  it  lias 
less  room,  from  the  sides  of  tlie 
chimney  beinggradually  contracted. 
Altliough  this  method  of  con- 
structing chimnies  may  not  meet 
v/ith  general  approbation,  because 
it  is  supposed  that  the  wider  a 
chimney  is  at  tlie  top,  tlie  more 
liberty  the  wind  has  to  blow  down ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  from  the  structure  of  the 
chimney,  and  from  otht^r  causes, 
the  wind,  having  no  resistance  to 
overcome,  must  necessarily  leturn, 
and  thus  facilitate  tlie  free  egress 
of  the  smoke.  In  the  usual  man- 
ner of  building  pyramidal  chimnies, 
■when  a  current  of  air  rushes  down- 
wards, the  wind  and  smoke  are 
in  a  manner  confined,  and  as  tlie 
resistxmce  is  less  from  below,  the 
smoke  bursts  out  into  the  room. 
Hence  the  reverse  method  before 
suggested,  has  proved  etieCtual, 
after  every  other  expedient  had 
failed,  and  even  in  a  house,  stand- 
ing in  the  most  disadvantageous 
situation,  namely,  under  a  lofty 
mountain  to  the  southward,  from 
which  blasts  were  blown  down  upon 
it,  A  vent  was  carried  up  witliout 
angles,  as  perpendicular  as  possible, 
being  made  several  inches  wider 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  :  the 
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funnel  was  contracted  in  a  throat 
direiStly  above  tlie  fire-place,  and 
widened  gradually  upwards.  Since 
that  time,  the  house  has  not  only 
ceased  to  smoke,  but,  when  thei 
doors  stand  open,  the  draught  is 
so  strong  that  it  will  carry  a  piecQ 
ctf  paper  up  to  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney. The  advantage  of  eredling 
chimnies  after  this  mode,  are  so 
evident,  that  we  venture  strongly 
to  recommend  its  adoption ;  for, 
independently  of  tlieir  being  ex- 
empt from  smoking,  and  contribut- 
ing to  purify  the  atmosphere,  by 
the  rapid  current  of  air  continually 
circulating  through  the  apartment, 
it  will  prevent  large  quantities  of 
soot  from  accumidating,  and  coii- 
sequeudy  remove  every  apprelien- 
sion  of  their  taking  tire. 

Various  other  exixjiiments  have 
been  made,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
or  cure  smoky  chimnies  :  of  these 
we  shall  enumerate  only  tlic  two 
following,  which  deserve  particular 
notice.  The  tirst  is,  not  to  sufter 
tlie  height  of  tiie  mantle  to  exceed 
one-third  of  tliat  of  the  room,  and 
to  carry  the  jaumbs  and  breast  up- 
right,  at  least  to  the  ceiling,  when 
they  should  be  turned  or  sloped  as 
easily  and  gradually  as  possible. 
The  jaumbs  from  tlic  hearth  to  the 
mantle  should  describe  tlie  form  of 
a  cur\e ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
mantle,  a  broad  horizontal  plane  : 
the  distance  from  the  inside  of  tlic 
breast  to  the  back,  on  eacli  side  01 
the  throat,  being  from  ten  to  four- 
teen or  sixteen  inches,  according 
to  tiie  size  of  the  chimney.  This 
raoJe  of  reducing  smoky  chimniej., 
we  are  informed,  has  repeatedly 
been  found  successful. 

Another  method,  wliicli  is  at- 
tended witli  but  little  expence, 
consists  in  setting  the  grate,  if  a 
Bath  stove,  eleven  or  tw  elye  inches 
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distant  from  the  fender;   and  in 
cutting  away  the  back  of  tlie  chim- 
pey,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  two 
indies  between  the  back  of  the 
grate,  and  that  of  the  chimney.   If 
the  grate  be  of  the  common  form, 
the  sides  should  be  filled  up  witli 
brick- work,  and  faced  with  Dutch- 
tiles,     By  this  constniftion,  the  ait 
that  passes  behind  the  back  of  the 
grate  will  impel  the  smoke  with 
ian  increased  velocity,  and  thus  pre- 
vent it  from  bursting  into  the  room. 
Smoky  chimnies  are  frequently 
occasioned  by  their  being  so  very 
narrov/  as  scarcely  to  admit  the 
children,  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  sweeping  them,  to  reach 
properly  to  tlie  top.    This  evil  may 
be  remedied,    and   that  inhuman 
praSice  rendered  unnecessary,  by 
adopting  the  following  mode,  which 
has  been  used  for  time  immemorial 
in  Edinburgli,  Glasgow,  and  other 
cities  in  the  North ;  and  which  ef- 
fe(5tually  answers  the  end  intended. 
Procure  a  rope  for  the  purpose, 
twice  the  length  of  the  height  of 
the  chimney,  to  the  middle  of  which 
is  to  be  tied  a  bush  (of  broom,  furze, 
&c.)  sufficiently  large  to  fill  tiie 
chimney.     Put  one  end  of  the  rope 
down  the  who)e  passage ;  and,  if 
there  be  any  windings  m  it,  a  bul- 
let, or  round  stone,  is  to  be  tied  to 
the  extremity  of  the  rope,  and  the 
wood-end  of  the  bush  introduced 
after  the  rope  has  descended  into 
the  chamber,  where  a  person  must 
pull  it  downward.     By  the  elasti- 
city of  its  twigs,  the  bush  sweeps 
the  sides  of  the  chimney  as  it  de- 
scends, and  carries  the  soot  with 
it.    Should  it  be  necessary  for  the 
man  at  the  top,  who  has  hold  of 
the  other  end  of  the  rope,  to  draw 
the  bush  up  again,  the  person  below 
must  turn  the  latter,  so  as  to  send 
die  wood-end  uppermost^   before 
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he  gives  notice  to  the  assistant  at 
the  top  to  pull  it  upwards.  Chim- 
nies thus  cleaned,  never  require 
one-tenth  part  of  the  repairs,  ren- 
dered necessarj''  where  they  are 
swept  by  children :  for,  as  these 
are  obliged  to  work  tliemselves  up, 
by  pressing  their  knees  and  feet  on 
one  side,  and  their  backs  on  the 
other,  they  not  unfrequently  force 
out  the  bricks  that  divide  the  chim- 
nies. This  is  the  chief  cause  why, 
in  many  houses  of  the  metropoHs, 
a  fire  in  one  apartment  always  fills 
the  adjoining  ones  wiili  smoke, 
and  sometimes  even  the  neighbour- 
ing house.  JVIiole  buildings  have 
often  been  burnt  down,  from  this 
concealed  cause ;  as  a  foul  chim- 
ney, taking  fire,  communicates  it 
by  these  apertures  to  empty  apart- 
ments, or  to  such  as  were  filled 
with  lumber ;  and  in  Avhich  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  make  any 
search,  after  the  fire  had  been  ex- 
tinguished in  the  chimney  where 
it  first  began.  We,  therefore,  se- 
riously recommend  this  pradice  to 
be  universally  adopted,  as  an  objeft 
of  interest,  not  less  than  on  account 
of  its  humane  tendency.  It  would, 
farther,  be  no  detriment  to  tliose 
who  procure  their  subsistence  by 
the  sweeping  of  chimnies  :  for,  if 
this  plan  should  be  countenanced, 
they  would  be  as  necessar)-,  then, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  as 
they  are  at  present;  and  those  very 
persons  would  be  unavoidably  in- 
duced to  provide  themselves  with 
ropes  for  that  purpose.  I-astly, 
such  a  beneficial  change  might  af- 
ford the  only  pratSticable  means  of 
rescuing  many  unfortunate  children 
from  their  degraded  situation;  pre- 
vent manv  accidents  by  which  they 
become  deformed;  and  obviate  the 
evils  attendant  on  a  premature  old 
age. 

/\mong 
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jVmong  tlie  treatises  published 
on  tliis  subjeiSt,  besides  those  con- 
tained in  Count  Rumfokd's  Ex/je- 
rlmental  Essays,  we  shall  mention 
only  Mr.  David  Porter's  Consi- 
.  fifrations  on  the  present  State  of 
Chimney-sweepers,  publisJied  some 
years  since;  and  Mr.  Tho.  Dan- 
forth's  pamphlet,  entitled  The 
Theory  of  Chimnies  and  Fire-places 
investigated,  tsfc.  (8vo.  Is.  IjgQ.) 
The  latter  is  an  ingenious,  but  the 
former  is  a  pradtical  and  valuable 
essay,  which,  together  with  ano- 
ther on  the  same  subjeft,  Mr.  Por- 
ter has  printed  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  distributed  gratis  for 
the  benetit  of  the  public  ;  a  libera- 
lity not  common  to  authors. 

China:  See  Porcelain. 

CHINCOUGH,  or  Hooping- 
cough,  a  contagious  disease,  which 
at  first  resembles  a  common  cold, 
though  it  is  from  its  commence- 
ment attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  and  the  eyes  are  pro- 
ta-udtd  from  their  sockets.  It  ge- 
nerally attacks  children  ;  to  whom, 
if  mismanaged,  it  frequently  proves 
fatal.  Those  who  breathe  an  im- 
pure air,  live  upon  poor  susten- 
ance, or  are  indulged  in  large  pota- 
tions of  warm  tea,  and  do  not  enjoy 
sufficient  exercise,  are  most  subjett 
to  this  convulsi\  e  cough,  in  its  ut- 
most severity.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  parents  to  pay  unremitting 
attention  to  those  circumstances 
which  aggravate  t!;e  complaint. — 
But,  if  the  cough  become  bo  violent 
that  respiration  is  occasionally  sus- 
pended, and  when  the  patient 
breathes  again,  is  accompanied 
with  a  shrill  hooping  noise,  no  time 
shovild  be  lost  to  remove  him  to  a 
different  air,  whether  it  be  more  or 
jess  pure,  provided  it  is  at  some 
distance-  from  his  former  residence. 
The  diet  in  this  disoider  shculd  air 
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ways  be  light,  but  nourishing ;  and 
if  no  fever  prevail,  white  meat  may 
be  allowed  in  very  moderate  quan- 
tities, so  as  to  divide  ihe  usual  din- 
ner inio  three  or  four  diti'erent  por- 
tions, and  to  give  neitlier  cold  nor 
hot  drinks,  hwX.  toast  and  water, 
with  a  little  white  wine,  of  which 
the  chill  is  taken  off;  grudj  de- 
cottions  of  sago,  tapioca,  arrow- 
root, &c.  If  the  cough  be  attend- 
ed with  febrile  symptoms,  medical 
advice  should  be  procured }  but  io 
ordinary  cases  we  would  advise  a 
gentle  emetic,  made  of  an  infusion 
of  chamomile  flowers,  gradually 
administered  ;  and  afterwards  to 
apply  the  following  liniment  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  :  Take  one 
scruple  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolve  it 
in  two  ounces  of  spring  water,  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindure  of 
cantharides.  This  embrocation  was 
originally  prescribed  by  Do<Stor 
Str  u  v  E,  and  has,  from  experience, 
been  found  of  superior  efficacy  to 
the  patent  or  quack  medicines  ad- 
vertised in  the  daily  papers.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  it  ought  every  hour  to 
be  rubbed  on  the  lower  region  of 
tlie  stomach,  with  a  warm  piece  of 
flannel ;  and  the  wetted  part  should 
likewise  be  covered  with  flannel. 
A  gentle  previous  vomiting,  how* 
ever,  is  nece.ssar)'  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  liniment. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  hooping- 
cough,  especially  after  a  cliangc  of 
air,  great  advantage  has  often  been 
derived  from  the  application  of  tlic 
juice  of  onions,  horse-radish,  or 
otlicr  stimulants,  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet. — See  Blister. 

Chlorosis.  See  Greek  Sick- 
ness. 

CHOCOLATE,  in  commerce, 
a  kind  of  cake,  prcptired  principal- 
ly of  the  nuts  of  the  cacao,  or  Co- 
co a-trp.e,  to  which  wc  refer. 

Li  4  la 
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In  preparing  tliese  cakes,  the 
cocoa  is  properly  roasted,  and  well 
cleaned,  before  it  is  pounded  in  a 
mortar  to  reduce  it  to  a  coarse  mass, 
which  is  afterwards  ground  as  finp 
as  possible  on  a  stone.  As  soon  as 
it  is  suiHciently  triturated,  it  is  put 
quite  hot  into  tin  moulds,  where  it 
congeals  m  a  ver}-  short  time.— 
This  is  the  common  cliocolate,  as 
prepared  in  England  from  the  co- 
coa alone,  without  any  otli>;r  ingre- 
dient. Sometimes,  however,  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar,  or  of  va- 
nilla, is  added,  for  improving  its 
taste.  As  these  cakes  are  very 
liable  to  contract  good  as  well  as 
bad  scents,  they  should  be  careful- 
ly wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  kept 
in  a  dry  place. 

Good,  unadulterated  chocolate, 
ought  to  possess  the  following  pro- 
l)erties  :  a  brown  colour  inclining 
to  red,  and  rather  lively  than  faint ; 
a  smooth  surface  not  aft'efted  by 
mere  contafet  of  the  hand  j  a  fine 
and  uniform  consistence  on  break- 
ing it,  without  any  grgnulatcd  par- 
ticles, which  arise  from  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  employed  by  the  ma- 
nufadurer  to  conceal  still  baser 
ingredients  ;  lastly,  it  should  easily 
melt  in  tlie  mouth,  and  leave  no 
roughness  or  astringency,  but  ra- 
ther a  cooling  sensation  on  the 
tongue. — ^I'his  last  quality  is  the 
most  decisive  criterion  of  genuine 
chocolate. 

Among  the  various  experiments 
made  with  tlie  view  of  discovering 
substitutes  for  the  expensive  nut  of 
the  cocoa,  in  the  preparation  of 
chocolate,  none  has  hitherto  tom- 
pletclij  succeeded.  Xhe  Germans 
employ  sweet  almonds,  as  well  as 
the  blanched,  dried,  and  roasted 
kernels  of  the  hazel,  and  wall-nut, 
for  »his  pt^rpose;  and  jVL  Mar- 
y RAFF. procured  a  quantity  of  oil 
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from  tlic  fruit,  or  kernel,  qf  the 
lime-tree,  which  he  formed  into  a 
paste,  resembUng  chocolate,  but  it 
differed  much  from  it,  both  in  taste, 
and  flavour. 

Chocolate,  ready  made,  and  co- 
coa-paste, are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
same,  and  double  the  value:  10 
Geo.  I.  c.  10,  sec.  2. — We  under- 
stand, from  the  "  EncydoptEdia 
Brifannica,"  though  we  cannot 
find  it  in  "  Slec/'s  Tables  of  the 
Custom  and  Kxche  Duties,''  that 
chocolate,  made  and  sold  in  Grc';>t 
Britain,  pays  an  inland  duty  of  Is. 
66..  per  lb.  avoirdujwis ;  that  it 
must  be  inclosed  in  papers,  con- 
taining one  povuid  each,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  excise  office,  to  be 
stamped .-^( It  is,  nevertheless,  gcr 
nerally  sold  in  papers,  containing, 
four  ounces  each.)  —  On  giving 
three  days  notice  to  the  excise, 
private  families  may  make  their 
own  chocolate,  provided  not  less 
than  half  an  hundred  weight  of 
nuts,  be  employed  at  one  time. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  diet, 
chocolate  is  a  nutritive  and,  in 
general,  wholesome  food,  well 
adapted  to  tlie  rveak  stomachs  of 
invaUds  and  valetudinarians.  If 
duly  prepared,  and  not  too  much 
roasted  in  the  nuts  (which  imparts 
a  dark,  rather  tlian  reddish  colour 
lo  tie  cakch),  it  is  easily  dissolved 
ill  a  liquid  slate  j  and,  being  quick- 
ly ;!3similatcd  to  alimentary  matter, 
it  is  less  Hatuknt,  and  oppressive, 
than  most  vegetable  dishes  of  a 
viscid,  and  oily  nature.  To  pro- 
mote its  digestion,  it  ought  not  to 
be  used  without  tiie  addition  of 
aromatic  spice,  such  as  cinnamon, 
cardamoms,  vanilla,  &:c.  which 
last,  however,  must  be  sparingly 
employed,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
heating,  and  gJinnUating  drugs. 

Chohra 
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Cholera  Morbus.  SeeDiARRHOEA 
&ad  Vomiting. 

CHRISTOPHER,  llie  Herb, 
or  Acieea  spicata,  L.  is  an  iudigc- 
iious  plant,  growing  in  woods  and 
shady  places,  and  is  found  chictiy 
near  Maliiani  -  Cove,  Claphani, 
Ihorpe  Arch,  and  other  places  in 
the  north-west  ot"  Yorkshire.  It 
is  perennial,  attains  the  height  of 
aljout  2f  feet;  flowers  in  tlie 
xnonths  of  May,  or  June;  and 
produces  black,  shining,  pulpy 
berries  in  autumn,  about  tlie  size 
of  peas,  which  are  considered  as 
poisonous. 

On  account  of  its  fetid  smell, 
this  plant  is  said  to  be  fre<juc;nted 
by  toads :  it  is,  nevertlielcss,  eaten 
by  sheep  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
cows,  horses,  and  swine.  The  dry 
leaves  are  e.Ktremely  sliarp  and 
lough,  so  that  they  may  be  usefully 
employed  tor  polishing  hard  wood 
and  ivory,  —  The  berries,  boiled 
with  alum,  yield  a  deep,  black 
dye;  and  Thielbkin,  a  German 
writer  (in  Cuells  "  Chemical 
Discoveries,  vol.  ii.),  asserts  that 
the  red  berries  of  the  AcUeu  spicata, 
give  a  beautiful  dye,  e(]ual  to  that 
obtained  from  cochineal ;  after 
boiling  tlicm  with  cream  of  tartar, 
and  dropping  into  the  deco6tion  a 
solution  of  tin  in  aqua  fortis,  the 
colour  became  permanent. — "We 
believe  he  alludes  to  the  berries 
produced  by  another  species  of  tliis 
herb,  citiier  the  Achoa  aU:a,  or 
Tttcemosa  of  North  America,  or  tiic 
iimidfuga,  of  Siberia  (which  is  an 
excellent  preservative  against  the 
Worm  in  juper,  motlis,  and  bu^i-s) ; 
because  oar  native  species  general- 
ly produces  Llach  IxTries. 

CHRONICAL  DISEASES  are, 
in  general,  neither  attended  \\  ith 
fever,  nor  any  other  symptoms  por- 
tending a  speedy  terniin.itiou  of  tlie 
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complaint ;  and,  in  tliis  sense,  they 
are  opposed  to  acute,  or  iuriamnia- 
tory  disorders.  Physicians  lind  n» 
small  ditficulty  in  drawing  a  pre- 
cise line  f)f  distui(I:tion  betweea 
these  alfciftious ;  as  the  latter  often 
change  into  those  of  a  cJuunic  na- 
ture. 

TissoT  derives  tlie  origin  of  in- 
veterate diseases  from  the  following 
sources:  1.  Debility  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body,  either  heiedi- 
tary,  or  induced  by  adventitious 
causes:  2.  Defedtive  digestion,  and 
weakness  in  the  stomach;  3.  im- 
proper treatment,  and  impei-feA 
resolution,  of  acute  diseases  ;  and 
4.  Too  great  irritability,  and  other 
atfeclions,  of  the  nervous  system. 

From  tliis  view  of  the  causes, 
and  the  corresponding  evidence  of 
medical  })raditioners,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  chronic  maladies  are 
not  only  the  most  cxjraplicated,  but 
also  the  *niost  diificult  to  be  re- 
moved :  Proteus-like,  they  appear 
under  a  thousand  ditFcreat  forms,, 
oftcii  exhaust  the  fortitude  of  tlie 
most  patient,  balHe  tlie  united  ef- 
forts of  the  Faculty,  tlirow  the  un- 
happy j>erson  into  a  state  of  de-. 
spair,  and  dehvcr  him  over  to  all  tlic 
artiiices,  and  cunning  of  ignorant 
pretenders,  who  impose  upon  the. 
credulous  vidun,  and  cluse  the 
scene  of  his  delusion  I 

On  the  contrary,  in  acute  dis- 
eases. Nature,  though  violcrit  in 
all  her  etibrts,  generally  points  out 
llie  way,  in  which  she  mat/  be  as- 
sisted :  in  short,  the  cautious  phv- 
sician,  wljo  lias  had  a  moderate 
sliare  of  experience,  will  here  sel- 
dom fail  to  procure  tiie  desireil 
relief.  If  his  prescriptions  be 
scrupulously  attended  to,  a  few 
appropriate  doses,  in  a  vigorous 
constitution,  will  produce  ail  the 
good  eiiccts  wliich  nia\  be  attained 

by- 
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by  art.-^But,  in  chronic  affec^lions, 
medicines  generally  operate  slowly, 
and  often  in  a  manner  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  experience  entitles 
us  to  exped.  Hence  the  preca- 
tious  nature  of  drugs  has  become 
almost  proverbial  ;  not  because 
ihty  are  in  themselves  inert  (which 
■\v'ould  involve  a  contradiftion) ; 
but  because  they  were  improperly, 
or  injudiciously,  applied. 

Such  being  the  case  in  all  those 
inveterate  affeAions,  which  tor- 
ment mankind,  it  is  matter  of  just 
surprize,  that  the  attention  of  the 
afflifted,  as  well  as  the  scientific,  has 
not  been  move  generally  direfted 
towards  discovering effcftual means 
of  relieving  the  unhappy,  instead 
of  such  as  have  but  too  often 
eluded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  patient,  and  detra6ted  from  the 
reputation  of  the  physician. — If  it 
be  admitted  that,  in  chronic  dis- 
tempers, the  whole  animal  frame 
is  under  a  sloiv,  tliough  certain, 
influence  of  disease ;  that  the  sys- 
tem, in  all  its  functions,  requires  a 
very  different  atlion,  or  stimulus, 
from  that  generally  produced  by 
viedidnes,  ou  particular  organs  3 
and  tJiat  so  favourable  a  change 
can  be  effefted  only  by  operating 
on  the  d.fferent  processes  of  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  absorption,  and 
respiration,  not  separately,  but 
cojijointly;  then  we  may  venture 
to  aiiinn,  that  the  prevailing  plan 
of  treating  tliose  obstinate  maladies 
is  establishedupon  a  very  precarious 
basis. 

Novel  as  ihis  assertion  may  ap- 
pt  ar  to  many  of  our  renders,  it  is 
nevertheless  true ;  and  though  it 
may,  at  first,  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, like  most  of  those  general 
truths  which  all  acknowledge,  but 
frw  will  defend  or  practise,  there 
IS  ever}'  reast-n  to  trust  to  the  good 
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s«nse  of  mankind,  that  empiricism 
and  knavery  will  gradually  vanislj* 
from  the  tablets  of  history. 

In  order  to  approach  with  our 
labours  towards  a  plan  of  so  bene- 
ficial a  tendency,  we  have,  on  all- 
proper  occasions,  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  that  most 
important  department  of  medicine, 
which  treats  of  diet  and  regimen. 
From  these  alone,  the  most  essen- 
tial advantages  may  be  derived  in 
ALL  chronic  diseases,  especially 
such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
sources,  or  the  predisposing  causes 
of  which  cannot  be  discovered, 
either  from  an  intentional  conceal- 
ment of  the  patient,  his  want  of 
resolution  and  capacity  to  disclose 
them,  or  other  reasons,  chiefly 
arising  from  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  the  healing  art.  Hence, 
the  writer  of  this  article  has,  for 
many  years,  been  sedulously  em- 
ployed in  colleding  and  arranging 
facts,  towards  a  new  w^ork,  iu 
which  he  proposes  to  lay  before  the 
public  an  outline  of  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  a  diseased  state  of 
the  body  3  and  which  will  form  a 
counterpart  to  his  former  "  Lec- 
tures oji  Diet  and  Regimen." — At 
present,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  point 
out  the  principal  rules,  by  which 
the  conduct  of  such  persons,  as  are 
the  viftims  of  inveterate  aflliiStions, 
ought  in  general  to  be  guided, 

1 .  When  the  patient  is  not  con- 
fined  to  his  bed,  gentle  and  J're- 
quent  exercise  wiilbe  sakuary  3  but 
all  violent  commotions,  whether  of 
mind  or  body,  are  extremel)^  pre- 
judicial, and  cannot  fail  to  retard 
his  recovery. 

2.  The  sick-room  ought  to  be 
lofty  and  capacious, frequently  ven- 
tilated by  opening  tlie  door  or  win- 
dows, wjtliout  admitting  a  draught 
of  air  3  and,  in  damp  weatlier,  the 
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tipartment  cleafedof  foul,  mcphltic 
Vapours,  either  by  mild  aromatic 
fumigations,  ormore  efteftually,  by 
the  steam  of  vinegar.  For  the  same 
reason,  all  soiled  linen,  as  well  as 
the  night-chair,  &c.  should  be  im- 
mediately removed  ;  the  bed  frc- 
quently  made  ;  and  an  assemblage 
of  persons  never  suffered  to  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  of  a  patient's  room. 

3.  Let  the  temperature  of  the  air 
be  cool  rather  than  warm;  yet  this 
•general  rule  may  admit  of  excep- 
tions in  particuJar  cases  :  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth  should, 
likewise, be  allowed  with  respedl:  to 
the  bed-clothes,  and  especially  the 
covering,  which  ought  to  be  soft 
and  light.  When  the  strength  of 
the  patient  permits,  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  rise,  and  spend  part 
•of  the  day,  sitting  either  in  bed  or 
on  a  chair  j  but  carefully  avoiding 
a  draught  of  air,  or  taking  cold  : 
hence  he  should  not  too  suddenly 
venture  to  leave  the  house. 

4.  In  regard  to  food,  he  must 
abstain  from  crude  and  heating  ani- 
mal flesh,  such  as  bacon,  ham, 
boiled  beef,  hard  eggs,  itc  from 
dry,  flatulent,  acrid,  salted,  and 
such  provisions  as  increase  the  bulk 
of  feculent  excretions.  Thus,  white 
meat  in  the  most  frugal  portions, 
blended  with  vegetables  of  a  mu- 
cilaginous and  nutritive  kind,  such 
as  cau.iflower,  asparagus,  parsnips, 
scorzonera,  &c.  as  well  as  light 
dishes  of  rice,  barley,  or  oatmeal, 
in  a  liquid  rather  than  solid  form, 
iind  particularly  baked  or  roasted 
apples,  will  be  found  the  most 
t'onducive  to  health.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  raw  fruit  may  be 
abundantly  allowed ;  but  the  pa- 
tient must  never  eat  a'ly  food 
against  his  appetite  ;  and  if,  during 
the  crisis  of-  a  disease,  he  should 
ifxpvess  »  strong  iksire  for  a  parti- 
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cular  dish,  no  prudent  ph\'sid:in 
will  object  to  the  grniify'lug  of  thia 
natural  inclination,  unless  the  sub* 
stance  claimed  be  obviously  pos-* 
sessed  of  hurtful  qu'.'lities. 

5.  In  the  article  of  drink,  a  chro- 
nic patient  cannot  be  too  cautious. 
In  general,  he  ought  to  give  th« 
preference  to  simple,  pure  water, 
or  ptisan  made  of  pearl-barley  and 
citrrants ;  or  whey  ;  toast  and  wa- 
ter; or  this  fluid  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  vinegar,  and 
sweeienfd  uith  sugar  or  honey. 
All  spirituous  liquors  are.  in  gene- 
ral, unnecessary  and  detrimental, 
unless  required  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances. 

6.  The  important  process  of  prr- 
spira'tion  also  deserves  to  be  duly 
regulated  :  every  time  the  patient 
ha^  profusely  i>erspired,  he  ougJit 
to  change  his  linen,  which  should 
be  previously  warmed;  and,  if 
there  prevail  no  peculiar  ixTJtability 
in  tUe  systeni,  flannel  will  always 
be  found  the  most  beiieficiai  dress 
next  the  skin. 

In  shorf,  every  objeft,  tending 
to  alarm  or  disturb  the  patient, 
should  be  carefully  removed  ;  his 
sleep  rendered  as  quiet  and  com- 
fortable as  possible  ;  and,  if  his 
strength  and  appetite  begin  to  im- 
prove, he  ought  to  redouble  his 
•attention,  both  as  to  the  time  and 
mangier  of  taking  muscular  exer- 
cise, not  less  than  to  his  mental  ex- 
ertions, as  well  as  with  regard  to 
the  gradual  c!;ange  of  the  quantity 
and  cjuality  of  his  aliment. 

CHRYSALIS,  or  Aukeli.\,  in 
natural  history,  is  a  term  express- 
ing that  fomi  of  butterflies,  moths, 
chafers,  -and  other  insects  which 
they  assume,  while  in  a  state  of  rest 
and  apparent  insensibility;  before 
they  arrive  at  their  winged  or  most 
period  state.  This  transformation, 
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says  Herdbr,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man author,  affords  a  beaut  iflil 
emblem  of  man's  passage  to  a  fu- 
ture life. 

The  form  of  the  chrysalis  gene- 
rally approaches  Lliat  of  a  cone : 
while  tlic  creature  is  in  this  state, 
it  appears  to  be  destitute  botli  of 
legs  and  wings,  to  have  scarcely 
power  to  move  ;  and,  in  short,  to 
be  almost  devoid  of  life.  It  takes 
no  nourishment,  nor  has  it  indeed 
any  organs  for  that  purpose :  its 
posterior  part  is  all  that  seems  ani- 
mated, which  has  tiie  power  of 
motion,  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
The  external  coat  of  the  chiysalis 
is  cartilaginous,  of  a  considerable 
size,  generally  smooth  and  glossy, 
tliough  some  of  them  have  a  few 
hairs,  while  others  are  as  hairy  as 
the  caterpillars  from  wliich  they 
are  produced}  and  again  others  are 
rovigh,  and  in  a  manner  shagreeu- 

When  first  produced,  the  chry- 
safis  is  soft,  and  tlie  front  of  it 
moistened  ■w^ith  a  viscous  liquor, 
wliich  surrounds  the  wings,  legs, 
&c:  as  it  hardens  almost  imme- 
diately, all  those  limbs  that  were 
before  separated,  are  consolidated 
into  a  mass.  Having  undergone  its 
change,  in  this  state,  it  perforates 
tlie  sh<  li  with  its  head,  and  bursts 
forth  into  day,  in  iu  winged  form. 

Sec  JBUTTBRFLY. 

As  this  admirable  part  of  the 
animal  creation  has,  hitherto,  been 
almost  entirely  negleSed  by  econo- 
mists, though  it  has  always  excited 
Uie  attention  of  the  curious  natu- 
ralist, we  have  inserted  the  preced- 
ing concise  account,  to  remind  the 
ingenious  inquirer,  that  evtn  tliese 
apparently  useless  creatures  may, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  (inie,  be- 
come subservient  to  important  ptir- 

^OSCfi.^ Sec  CATERriLLAR,  p. 456. 
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^  CHtJE.or  Ccpjialus,  L.  is  a  spe- 
cies of.  tl'f  Ci/prinus,  a  numerotxa 
genus  Cii  ush,.  It  is  mostly  found 
in  holes  overshadowed  by  trees, 
wher,  ihese  fish  are  seen  floating 
durii  g  warm  weather,  in  great 
nuiribrrs. 

Cliub,  being  very  full  of  bones, 
afford  but  an  indifferent  dish  3  yet 
they  furnish  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  anglers,  as  they  may  be 
easily  tal^en.  The  best  mode  of 
fishing  for  them  is  the  following  : 
Prepare  a  very  strong  rod  of  suffi- 
cient length,  and  fix  to  the  hook  a 
grasshopper,  beetle,  or  any  other 
large  fly.  This  must  be  dropped 
gently  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
fish,  which  will  bite  immediately, 
if  it  does  not  see  the  angler,  who 
should  take  tlie  precaution  of  con- 
cealing himself  from  it ;  as,  being 
extremely  timid,  this  fish  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  on  the  slightest  alarm, 
and  not  unfrequently  at  the  passing 
of  a  shadow.  In  March  and  April, 
it  may  be  caught  with  large,  red 
worms ;  in  June  and  July  with  flies, 
snails,  and  cherries ;  but  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September, 
tlie  proper  bait  is  good  cheese 
pounded  in  a  mortar  with  some 
saffron,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
butter.  The  best  season  for  this 
fish  is  winter,  as  the  flesh  is  then 
more  firm,  and  better  tasted.  Dur- 
ing cold  weather,  the  angler  should 
keep  his  bait  at  the  bottom,  when 
it  will  be  eagerly  seized. 

CHURN,  a  vessel  in  which  but- 
ter, by  long  and  violent  agitation, 
is  separated  from  the  serous  part  of 
milk. 

The  inferiority  of  the  ckurns  in 
common  use,  has  induced  several 
ingenious  mechanics  to  exert  tlieir 
skUl  in  contriving  others,  that  would 
render  the  process  jqf  making  but- 
ter less  tcdiouf  4iid  expensive.     Of 

these 
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these,  we  shall  give  a  succlnft  at- 
count. 

The  Jirst  is  an  improved  butter 
churn,  construftcd  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, by  the  ingenious  Mr.  C.  Har- 
LAND,ot"Fenchurch-strcet,London, 

The  Barrel  Churk,  delineated 
in  the  Plate  annexed,  is  moved  by 
the  intervention  of  a  multiplying 
wheel,  to  moderate  its  too  violent 
motion.  The  head  of  the  cran^:  in 
the  piortise  (in  the  handle)  effefts 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  barrel 
Avith  great  facility.  \xi^,  if  tlie  bar- 
rel he  fixed,  and  the  axis  (in  the  in- 
side), to  which  the  dashers  are  at- 
tached, be  made  to  turn,  the  butter 
will  be  more  speedily  formed.  A  fly- 
wheel is  also  affixed,  by  means  of 
which  the  agitation  of  the  cream  is 
necessarily  performed  in  a  more 
uniform  manner ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  butter  will  be  more  perfeftly 
separated  from  the  whey. 

Thei^econrfisMr.WitLi  AM  Bow- 
ler's improved  Cuukn*,  for  which 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Afanufaftures,  and  Com- 
merce, liberally  gave^  him  thirty 
guineas,  in  the  year  1/95. 

This  churiir  is  of  the  barrel  kind, 
being  a  cylinder,  1:8  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  9  wide ;  the  sides  are  of 
wood,  and  the  rim  a  tin  plate,  which 
has  t%vo  openings ;  one  Q\  inches 
in  lengtli,  and  4  in  width,  through 
which  the  cream  is  poured  into 
the  churn,  and  the  hand  ihtrodujced 
for  cleaning  it ;  the  otlier,  a  short 
pipe,  one  inch  in  diameter,  by  which 
tiie  butter-milk  rtins  out  of  the 
churn,  when  the  operation  is  lini.sh- 
cd.  The  first  of  these  openings  has 
a  wooden  cover,  fastened  down  by- 
two  screws ;  and  the  other  a  cork 
fitted  to  it,  while  ti.e  butter  is 
churning.  There  is  farther,  near 
ti^e  larger  opening,  a  small  vent- 
liolc  witii  a  Y^,  to  admit  th«  pas- 
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sage  0?  any  air  that;  may  be  dis- 
criarged  from' the  cream,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  opcratioii.  •  An 
axle  also  passes  through  the  ch.uru, . 
terminating  in  two  gtic.^oTfs,  on 
which  it  hangs ;  its  lower  part  be- 
ing immersed  in  a  trough,  in  orc^er 
to  rold  occasionally  either  rot  or 
cold  water,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  On  the  inside  of  the 
rim,  are  four  projefting  piece?  of 
wpod,  with  holes,  serving  to  agittlte 
the  cream  by  the  motion  of  the 
churn.  This  movement  is  caused 
by  a  pendulum  3  feet  6  inches  long, 
t'.at  has  an  iron  bob,  weighing 
lOlbs.  and  at  its  upper  end  a  turn- 
ing pul'ey,  10  inches  in  diameter,' 
from  which  a  rope  goes  twice  round 
another  p-'^lley  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  fixed  on  th«  axis  of  the 
chum,  which  it  causes  to  make  a 
partial  revolution,  by  each  \'ibra-' 
tiou  of  the  pendulum. 

There  are  likewise  sliding  cGverg 
to  the  machinery,  and  also  another 
to  the  water  trough  :  in  order,  when 
hot  water  is  used,  to  secure  the 
steam,  and  keep  tlie  cream  in  a: 
proper  degree  of  warmth.  The 
motion  of  tlie  pendtdum  is  given, 
andcont;nued,b}'mcan5ofav.'oodea 
rod,  about 3  feet  pinches  iu length', 
which  turns  on  a  pin  3  inches  above 
the  bob  of  the  pendulum. 

Erplanalion  of  tfie  Engraving  which 
reprtseiits  Mr.  If  llliaitt- Bowler's 
improved  Churn. 

A.  A.  The  body  of  tlie  churn. 

B.  An  opening,  by  which  tha 
cream  is  put  in, 

C.  The  cover  of  the  -lai-ge  qien- 
ing.  The  small  h<.ile  on  the  oppo- 
site side  c^nhothctlenneg^ted  in  th« 
print".     '■  "    V-  ^    ■-. 

t).  Tli'e  a^is,  'or  gudgeon,  on 
which  the  body  of  the  churn  is  sus- 
pended. 

E.  The 
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E.  The  upper,  or  large  pulley. 

F.  ITie  smaller  pulley  fixed  on, 
tlie  axis  of  the  churn. 

G.  G.  llie  rod  of  die  pendulum, 
hanging  from  the  upper  pulley  E. 

H.  I'he  bob  of  the  pendulum, 

J.  I.  The  handle,  moveable  on 
the  pin  at  a,  by  which  the  pendu- 
lum is  moved,  making  a  traverse 
in  the  form  of  the  dotted  line  K.K'i 

L.  The  trough  for  the  hot  or 
cold  water. 

M.  A  projefting  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  shoulder,  which  supports 
the  handle  I.  when  the  churn  is  not 
at  work.         

As  butter  is  often  made  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  vertical  motion 
of  the  common  churn  is  extremely 
fatiguing,  we  consider  those  nie- 
tiiods  of  applying  the  powers  of 
mechanism,  as  valuable  improve- 
ments. Hence  we  presume  to  re- 
Commend  the  preceding  improved 
butterrchurns  to'  be  generally  in- 
troduced ;  for  the  facility  fuid  ex- 
pedition, w  ith  which  butter  Ls  thus 
cbtained,  will  amply  compensate 
the  additional  expence. 

Cii  V  R  N I X  < J .  A  s  we  have  already 
discussed  the  subjetSt  of  butter,  and 
treated  of  the  management  of  the 
dairy  as  connected  with  it,  we  sliall 
only  offer  here  a  few  supplemen- 
tary remarks. 

If  a  pump- churn  be  employed, 
it  may  be  plunged  a  foot  deep  in  a 
tub  of  cold  water,  and  remain 
there  during  the  \s  hole  time  •  of 
churning;  which  will  harden  the 
butter  in  a  considerable  degree. 
This  operation,  as  we  have  bdbre 
observed  (p.  -103),  may  be  much 
fecilitated,  by  pouring  into  the 
churn  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
vlfit'gar,  which  will  produce  butter 
in  the  course  of  one  hour.  Those 
who  make  use  of  a  pump-clium, 
should  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  re- 
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gular  motion  of , the  machine;  aai 
by  no  means  admit  any  person  to 
assist  them,  unless  from  absolute 
necesiily :  for,  if  tlie  churning  be 
irregularly  performed,  the  butter 
will  in  winter  go  back;  and,  if 
the  agitation  be  more  quick  and 
violent  in  summer,  it  wiH  cause 
the  butter  to  ferment,  and  thus  to 
acquire  a  very  disagreeable  flavour. 
— Where  there  are  many  cows,  a 
barrel-churn  is  preferred ;  but  un- 
less it  be  kept  very  clean,  the  bad 
effedts  of  it  will  be  soon  discovered 
in  the  butter.  Particular  care  should 
also  be  taken,  to  place  it  in  a  pro- 
per temperature,  according  to  tlie 
change  of  the  season ;  that  is,  to 
fix  it  in  a  warmer  situation  in  tlie 
winter;  and,  in  the  summer,  to 
expose  it  to  a  free  current  of  air. 
Chuen-Staff,      See  Wart- 

WOKT. 

CHYLE,  in  animal  economy,  is 
that  white  fluid,  produced  from  tlie 
nutritious  part  of  tlie  food,  in  the 
first  passages,  after  the  fibrous  or 
feculent  matter  has  been  separated: 
it  is  chiefly  generated  in  the  milk- 
vessels  of  the  mesentery,  whence, 
it  passes  to  the  receptacle  of  the' 
chyle,  situated  under  .the  left  kid- 
ney, and  is  conveyed  to  what  is 
called  the  thoracic  du6t,  or  the  ca- 
nal of  the  chest,  from  which  it  en- 
ters certain  veins,  where  it  is  mix- 
ed witli  tlie  blood;  in  short,  it  is 
tlie  only  supply  of  that  vital  fluid, 
and  hence  the  great  importance  of 
wholesome  food,  from  which  alone 
a  salubrious  blood  can  be  prepared, 
will  be  easily  conceived.  In  this- 
view  only,  we  have  introduced  the 
word  cAy/c;  a  liquor  which  resembles 
m;lk;  has  a  sweetish- saline  taste; 
easily  coagulates ;  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  oily,  watery,  and  lym- 
phatic parts  (see  Lymph)  ;  its 
milky  codour  arises  from  the  com- 
binaUeA 
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bination  of  oil  with  water ;  an  in- 
stance of  which  occurs  in  the  milk 
of  almonds. 

As  the  chyle  is,  by  Nature,  in- 
tended to  form  the  blood,  to  supply 
the  body  witli  nutritious  juices  for 
the  daily  loss  and  waste  it  sustains, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  salutary  pro- 
cess ought  not  to  be  interrupted  by 
violent  exercise  after  meals  j  be- 
cause the  chyle  is  supposed  not  to 
]be  completely  serreted,  till  about 
four  hours  after  the  food  has  been 
taken. 

Dr.  Darwin  observes  that,  tho' 
the  chyle,  from  different  kinds  of 
aliment,  is  very  similar,  and  all  the 
various  constituent  parts  of  animal 
bodies  are  uhimately  produced 
from  the  chyle,  by  sanguification 
and  secretion,  yet  it  happens,  tliat 
some  kinds  of  aliment  possess  a 
greater  quantity  of  these  particles, 
than  others  :  such  materials,  for 
instance,  as  already  contain  nmch 
sugar,  mucilage,  and  oil,  as  the 
flesh  of  dead  animals,  or  tlie  fruits 
and  seeds  of  vegetables. 

CICELY,  tlie  SwK ET,  or  great 
thervil,  or  shepherd's  needle,  the 
Scandix  odorata,  L.  is  a  native 
plant,  growing  in  orchards,  hedges, 
and  waste  places,  but  generally 
near  houses ;  and  is  chiefly  found 
in  tlie  counties  of  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Lancaster,  and  Wor- 
cester. It  is  perennial,  produces 
white  flowers,  which  blow  in  tlie 
month  of  May  or  June,  and  seeds 
of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste. 
The  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic 
scrnt,  and  its  seeds  are  used  in  the 
north  of  England,  for  polishing  and 
perfuming  oak-floors,  and  furni- 
ture :  they  also  yield  an  essential 
oil,  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
anise-seeds. — ^The  fresh  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  sweet  cicely  impart  to 
xrool  a  line  citron  yellow  dye,  when 
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prepared  in  a  solution  of  bismuth ; 
as  asserted  by  Dambourney. 

CiCHORY.    See  Wild  Succory. 

CINN.VBAR,  in  natural  his- 
tory, is  either  native,  or  faftitious. 
The  former  is  an  ore  of  quick- 
silver, moderately  compaft,  very 
heavy,  and  of  a  beautiful  striated, 
red  colour.  The  latter  is  compos- 
ed of  six,  or  eight  parts  of  mercury, 
to  one  of  sulphur  J  tlie  whole  is 
sublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a 
fine,  red  glebe.  The  best  is  of  a 
high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres,  re- 
sembling needles :  the  chief  use  of 
cinnabar  is  for  painting. 

Fonuerly,  the  native  cinnabar 
was  much  employed  in  medicine, 
as  a  sedative  and  antispasmodic 
powder,  which  is  still  vended  in 
German)',  for  the  use  of  the  igno- 
rant, who  take  a  dose  of  it  after 
every  alarm,  or  fright.  But  as 
tliis  mctalUc  substance  contains 
arsenical  particle-,  of  which  it  can- 
not be  cleared  by  repeated  ablution, 
it  frequently  occasions  nausea, 
trembling,  and  anxiety;  which, 
however,  subside  after  vomiting, 
— We  should  not  have  mentioned 
this  substance,  had  we  not  learnt 
from  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Dr. 
LETTsoM,daat  a  late  famous  Quack 
(whose  son  and  widow  now  con- 
tend in  the  newspapers,  for  the 
authenticity  of  his  prescriptions  j 
and  still  trifle  with  the  lives  of  un- 
wary  persons),  administered  the 
native  cinnabar,  in  red  pou'ders,  of 
which  he  kept  six  kinds,  cont;uniiig 
diflferent  proportions  of  tiiis  pier, 
ment,  in  order  to  deceive  the  pa- 
tients by  a  greater  variety  of  colours^ 
— When  will  diis  outrage  on  hu- 
manity terminate? 

CINNAMON,  is  the  bark  of 

the  true  cinnamon  tree,  or  Lminis 

cinnamomuvi,  L. — but  an  inferior 

sort,  which  is  often  sold  for  ge» 

nuiwe,. 
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Jinine,  is  collected  from  the  base 
cinnnmon,  or  Laurus  Cassia,  L, 
See  Bay-Tree,  p.  201. 

Cinnamon  is  one  of  the  most 
Agreeable,  and  useful  aromatics :  it 
IS  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  stomach,  than  the  generality 
of  spices.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  doabted,  that  it  is  more  heating 
and  stimulating,  tlwn  its  common 
substitute,  cassia-bark  :  hence  tlie 
latter  is  better  adapted  to  culinar)' 
ti.>ie3,  esjiecially  for  tlie  young  and 
plethoric,  than  the  real  cinnamon, 
whicii  deserves  the  preference  in 
medicine :  and  here  it  is  of  con- 
siderable service  in  alvine  fluxes, 
airising  from  relaxation,  and  otJier 
i'mmoderp-te  dischnrgjes. 
*  ClNQrEF()IL,''or  PolentlUa, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  comprising 
(liirty-five  species,  of  whicli  only 
eight  are  indigenous ;  the  principal 
bfthes^earc:  1.  TViefrulicosa,  or 
shnibby  cinquefoil,  which  is  set 
"with  fine  siher)'  hairs,  has  reddish 
stcrasj  and  yellow  blossoms,  that 
appear  in  tlie  month  of  Jiu>e :  the 
^owexs  are  conspicuous  for  their 
number  aiid  be:auty. 
'  TI)is  plant  has  been  usefully 
Employed  on  the  Continent,  in  tatv 
"hing  calf-sk!ivs5_  and  it  is  also  eaten 
by  "cows,  horses,  gpats,  and  sUeepj 
but  13  refused  byJio^s. 
'  2.  The  (uisarina,  or  wild  tanscy^ 
Qj- goose-grass.  SeeSii.vEK-WF.Kb. 
3 .  Tlie  nrgcv lea-,  or  hoary  cinque- 
'ifbn,  which  grow  s  on  meadows  and 
J)asLures,  in  a  gravelly  soil,  and 
flijwers  in  June.— The  whole  niay 
%'^  used  for  tanning,  and  dyeing 
"^lack  colotirs;  as  it  is  not  touched 
'I3}-  cr.ttlr. — Bechstkin. 
^  4..  The  reptans,  or  common 
'creeping  cincjuefoil,  which  growi 
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in  a  moist,  clayey  soil  of  raeadow^y 
pasttires,  and  by  road-sides.  It  is 
perennial,  and  flowers  from  Juntf 
to  August. — A  fine-grained  calf- 
leather  has,  likewise,  been  prepar- 
ed from  tliis  plant,  on  the  Conti- 
nent.— ^The  red  cortical  part  of  tlie 
root  is  mildly  astringent,  and 
antiseptic  :  a  deco6lion  of  it  has 
been  found  an  excellent  gargle  for 
loose  teeth,  and  spongv*  gums, 

CiNauEFoiL,  the  Marsh.  See 
Purple  M.\RSHLocKs. 

Circulation.  See  TraN'sfu- 
siox. 

CISTERNS  are  vessels  employ- 
ed for  the  reception  of  rain,  or 
other  water,  either  under  ground^ 
such  as  tiu>3e  of  navigable  canals, 
Sec.  or  above  ground,  for  domestic 
and  other  purposes.  In  this  place, 
we  shall  treat  only  of  the  latter. 

As  tlie  water  collefted  in  leaden 
cisterns  is  apt  to  corrupt,  either  by 
stagnating  tor  several  days,  when 
tlie  pipes  happen  to  be,  obstrafted^ 
or  by  tlie  deposition  of  feculent 
matter,  as  well  as  the  incrustation 
foiTned  in  such  vessels,  it  follows 
that  tliey  ought  to  be  frequently 
cleansed  of  the  copious  sediment 
they  contain.  This  attention  is 
tlie  more  necessarj',  as  lead  is  a 
metal  liable  to  be  dissolved  by 
acids ;  and,  in  that  state,  proves  a 
slow,  but  fatal  poison.  Altliougb 
the  acidity  contained  in  stagnant 
water  which  has,  in  its  course, 
been  impregnated  with  animal  and 
vegetable  particles,  cannot  be  very 
con.'iderable,  yet  it  will  be  more 
Sctfe,  and  prudent,  to  pre\ent  t!ie 
formation  of  snch  acids,  by  an  early 
attention  to  the  purity  of  the  water. 
See  FiLxfiAirON^. 
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